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ELKMEXTARY  EDITION  prepared  for  primary  children 
beginning  the  study  of  geography.  Teaches  thro  i)  hint  ra- 
tions, each  illustrating  a  point  or  teaching  a  fact.  It  appals 
to  children's  interest**  thro  the  life  it  emphnHiy.es.    Price,  Mk\ 

The  Classic  Spellers  —By  Du.  J.  C.  Ferxai.d.  Editor 
Student's  Standard  Dictionary.  The  spelling  in  these  books 
is  selected  from  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  Dictation 
work  selected  from  over  130  classic  writers.  Price,  Part  I., 
15  cents.     Part  II.,  i0  cents. 

Student's  Standard  Speller.— By  E.  P.  Maxwkll.  a 
drill  book  in  spelling.  Complete  drill  of  over  10,(100  words. 
No  words  below  third  reader.    Price,  25  cents. 

Topical  Manual  of  American  History.— By  W.  A. 
Smith.  For  development  of  history  by  library  method. 
Bound  in  cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

Practical  Questions  in  U.  S.  History.— By  C.  S.  Davis. 
I'p  to  and  including  the  Spanish-American  War.  Price, 
25  cent*.  Answers,  25  cents.  For  examination  by  teachers, 
both  80  cents. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  these  and  other  books. 

Potter  &  Putnam  Company 

H.  D.  BACON, 


Mooney  Building 

BUFFALO 


74  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


Cfte  Prang  Educational  go, 

BOSTON        NEW  YOEK        0HI0AG0 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

DRAWING  BOOKS 
and  Educational  Materials 

The  following  important  cities  and  towns  in 
New  York  State  are  now  using  Drawing  Books 
published  by  the  Prang  Educational  Company: 


Albany 

Auburn 

Bingham  ton 

Cohoes 

Corning 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Gloversville 

Glens  Falls 

Greater  New  York 


Hornellsville 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Little  Falls 

Lockport 

Middletown 

Newburgh 

New  Rochelle 

Niagara  Falls 

No.  Tonawanda 

Ogdensburg 


Poughkeepsie 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Rome 

Saratoga 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Watervliet 


Many  other.**  of  smaller  population. 
For  full  information  and  prices  of  our  publications  address: 

The  Prang  Educational  Company 


3  and  5  West  18th  Street 


NEW  YOBK  CITY 


Please   mention   "New   York    Education"  when   answering   Advertisements. 
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Announcement  of  New  Text-Books 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

By  Thomas  Davidson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  author  of  "Aristotle  and  The  Ancient  Educational  Ideals,'' 
"Rousseau  and  Education  According  to  Nature,"  etc.  i2mo,  300  pages,  $1.00  net. 
This  book  is  designed  for  nee  in  Normal  Schools,  Professional  Teachers'  Classes  and  by  general  students  of  the  -subject.  It 
begins  with  early  education  and  treats  its  growth  and  development  as  an  evolutionary  process.  The  personalities  and  influences  of 
men  who  are  classed  as  "The  Great  Educators"  become  the  centres  around  which  the  history  is  written  and  the  progressive  ten- 
dencies of  each  period  are  brought  out  with  distinctness  and  force.    The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  future  of  education. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

By  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Ferdinand  Schwill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago.     With 
Maps.  Chronological  Tables,  etc.     i2mo,  550  pages,  $1  50  net. 
The  great  success  which  these  two  authors  have  attained  in  their  two  standard  text-books  for  college  use,  "Europe  in  the  Mid- 
dle Age"  and  "Modern  Europe."  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  new  book,  prepared  expressly  for  High  Schools,  will  meet  with  the 
greatest  favor.    The  method  of  treatment  follows  closely  that  of  the  earlier  books,  but  is  made  much  more  elementary.    The  period 
covered  is  from  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

An  Outline  of  Physiography,  by  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.R.G.S.  i2mo,  380  pages.  Elaborately  illus- 
trated with  many  colored  maps  and  plates.  $1.25  net. 
The  author  is  probably  the  best-known  authority  upon  this  subject  in  this  couniry  to-day.  As  the  author  of  the  "New  Natu- 
ral School  Geographies"  he  is  recognized  not  only  as  an  authority,  but  for  his  ability  in  presenting  the  subject  to  young  students. 
The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  High  Schools,  and  promises  to  displace  from  use  the  present  text-books  in  the  subject.  The  intimate 
relations  between  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  are  made  prominent,  while  social  attention  is  given  to  phenomena  which  may 
readily  be  observed  and  practically  studied. 

THE  HOWELLS  STORY  BOOK 

A  Collection  of  Stories  for  Young  Children,  by  Wtlliam  Dean  Howells.  selected  and  edited  by  Mary 
E.  Burt,  and  illustrated  by  Mildred  Howells  for  the  12th  volume  in  the  "Scribner  Series  of  School 
Reading."     i2mo,  60  cents  net. 
Following  the  general  idea  of  making  the  "Scribner  Series  of  School  Reading"  the  means  of  bringing  the  finest  specimens  of 
onr  own  American  literature  into  the  schools,  the  publishers  have  arranged  for  this  book.    The  Christmas  Stories  of  Mr.  Howells, 
and  manv  others  in  his  inimitable,  natural  vein,  are  a  fountain  from  which  children  derive  the  truest  and  keenest  delight.    Miss 
Bnrt  has  "co-operated  wiUi  Mr.  Howells  in  having  the  stories  appear  in  their  most  attractive  light  to  the  children,  and  the  illustra- 
tions add  much  to  the  fascination  they  will  have. 

HERAKLES;  THE  HERO  OF  THEBES 

And  Other  Heroes  of  the  Myth.     Adapled  from  the  Second  Book  of  the  Primary  School  of  Athens, 

Greece.     By  Mary  E.  Burt  and  Zenaide  Ragozin.     nth  volume  in  the  "Scribner  Series  of  School 

Reading."     i2mo,  60  cents  net. 

While  traveling  in  Greece,  Miss  Burt  found  the  children  of  the  Primary  Schools  reading  these  stories  in  the  lower  grades,  the 

book  being  one  used  next  above  the  primer.    The  interest  was  enthusiastic,  and  sh<*  brought  home  a  copv  of  the  book  which  she 

has  now  arranged  as  a  second  reading-book  for  our  own  schools.    The  rapidity  of  action  m  the  stories  of  Herakles,  Jason,  and  the 

other  Heroea  of  the  Myth,  the  prowess  and  courage  and  untiring  endurance  of  the  men,  render  the  characters  worthy  subjects  of 

thought  to  young  minds  and  have  secured  the  stories  a  permanent  place  in  educational  literature. 


The  publishers  will  be  pleased  to  give  further 
information  about  these  new  books  upon  request. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

New  York  and   Chicago 
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Maury's    Elementary    Geography 

REVISED  EDITION 
COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Showing  type-pictures  in  color  of  the  people  of  various  countries  in  their 
ordinary  costumes ;  also  the  houses  in  which  they  live,  wiih  the  particular 
characteristics  of  each. 

Cloth  Binding,  120  pages,  55  cents. 


WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLE 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

43-47  East  Tenth  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ure  DlJion's  American  Graph- 
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Laboratory  *  method 

SUPPLEMENTED  BY 

Cecture  table  HJork 

Send  for  circulars 
describing  the  modern 
apparatus. 

The  report  of  the 
*4Committee  of  Nine  " 
carefully  followed. 

L  E.  KNOTT  APPARATUS  CO. 

16  Ashburton  Place, 
BOSTON,        -        -        MASS. 
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BOOKS  TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT 


Ctoe  mother  Congne 

Studies  in  English  Language  and  Grammar. 

By  George    Lyman  Kittredge  and    Sarah 

Louise  Arnold  Book  I. ,  Lessons  in  Speaking, 

Reading,  and   Writing   English.     Price,    45 

cents.     Book  II.,   An  Elementary  English 

Grammar.     Price,  60  cents. 

"It  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  study 

of  English  Grammar."— Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft, 

Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,    Andover, 

Mass. 

'•I  do  not  know  any  books  that  furnish  better 
texts  for  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  than 
do  these  "— C.  C.  VanLiew,  President  of  State 
Normal  School,  Chico,  Cat. 

"No  other  series,  so  far  as  I  know,  combines 
scholarship  and  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  child- 
ren so  satisfactorily  as  this  series." — Albert 
Leonard,  President  of  Michigan  State  Nor- 
mal Schools. . 

Illym's  Home:  Tt$  Rise  and  Tall 

A  comprehensive  history  of  Rome,  by  Pro- 
fessor P.  V.  N.  Myers,  written  in  his  pictur- 
esque style  and  possessing  all  the  scholarly 
excellences  of  his  other  histories.  Price,  $1.25. 

Daoi$'$  Physical  Geography 

A  book  that  brings  the  subject  within  natural 
and  definite  limits.  The  illustrations,  maps 
and  diagrams  are  of  genuine  value.  It  is 
both  scholarly  and  interesting.     Price,  $1.25. 

Brown's  Pbysioiogy  for  tfte  Laboratory 

By  Bertha  M.  Brown,  Instructor  in  Biology 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises 
illustrating  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  differ- 
ent organs  of  the  human  body.  The  experiments 


call  for  no  expensive  apparatus,  only  such  as 
would  be  found  in  any  good  chemical  or  physi- 
cal laboratory.     Price,  75  cents. 

Second  year  Latin  Book 

Edited  by  Greenough,  D'Ooge  and  Daniell. 
This  book  presents,  first,  a  carefully  graded 
course  in  easy  Latin,  as  a  preparation  for 
Caesar,  followed  by  a  selected  course  of 
reading  taken  from  the  seven  books  of  the 
Gallic  war  in  place  of  the  first  four  books  in 
their  entirety.     Price,  $[.25 

Wtntwortb's  Geometry  Reoised 

The  revision  of  this  book  is  a  definite  improve- 
ment. The  original  exercises  are  new  and 
carefully  graded,  and  the  figures  in  solid 
geometry  give  the  pupil  just  enough  assist- 
ance. Its  treatment  of  the  Theory  of  Limits 
is  unexcelled.     Price,  $1.25. 

€lemctit$  of  Algebra 

By  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of   Michi- 
gan, and  David  Eugene  Smith,  Principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N  Y. 
This  work  aims  to  cover  the  subject  of  ele- 
mentary algebra  as  given  in  the  high  school, 
academy  and  normal,  school,  in  such  a  way  as 
thoroughly  to  fit  the  student  for  his  college 
course  in  mathematics.     It  seeks  to  present 
the  latest  phases  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
so  far  as  they  seem  usable  in  the  class  room. 
Price,  $1.12. 

BflMM  *  %mW%  new  tieonetry      ' 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  earlier  edition, 
retaining  its  suggestive^character  and  original 
treatment,  but  presenting  the  -matter  more 
simply.     Price,  $1.25. 


GINN   &   COMPANY,  Publishers 


Boston      New  York      Chicago      San  Francisco      Atlanta      Dallas      Columbus      London 


/ 
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TKe  Macmillan  Company's 

NEWEST  TEXT  BOOKS 

TARR   6  McMURRY'S    GEOGRAPHIES 

A  THREE  VOLUME  SERIES  OF  TEXT  BOOKS 

Volume  I     HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

Part  I     Home  Geography         Part  II     The  Earth  as  a  Whole 
Half  Leather  iamo.  XV  +  279  Pages  Price,  60  cents 


Volume  II     NORTH  AMERICA 

Half  Leather  i2mo.  .  XIX  -f-  468  Pages  Price.  75  cents 


Volume  III     EUROPE  AND  THE  OTHER  CONTINENTS 

Ready  Shortly 

The  Child  Life  Readers 

BY 

ETTA  AUSTIN  BLAISDELL,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Schools  at  Brockton,  Mass. 

AND 
MARY  FRANCES  BLAISDELL 


I.     CHILD  LIFE— A  First  Reader 

Price,  25  cent* 

II.     CHILD  LIFE  IN  TALE  AND  FABLE— A  Second  Reader 

Price,  35  cents 

III.  CHILD  LIFE  IN  MANY  LANDS— A  Third  Reader 

Price,  36  cents 

7 

IV.  CHILD  LIFE  IN  LITERATURE— A  Fourth  Reader 

Price,  40  cents 

THE  CHILD  LIFE  PRIMER     (In   Press) 


THE  SERIES- 

Interesting  Subject-matter 

Vppeal  1 
Careful  and  Even  Gradation 

Artislic  and  Unhackneyed  Illustrations 

Waterproof  Covers  which  may  be  Cleansed  without  Injury 
Preparation  for  Geography 

Introduction  to  Literature 
The  Lowest  Prices 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  new  yqrk 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Please   mention   "New   York   Education"  when   answering   Advertisements. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 


*    *    * 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

FOR  THE  USE  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES.  By  J.  N.  Larnkd,  Editor  and  Compiler  of  "History  for  Ready  Reference 
and  Topical  Reading."  With  Topical  Analyse*,  Research  Questions  and  Bibliographical  Notes  by  Homer  P.  Lewis,  Principal  of 
the  English  High  School,  Worcester,  Maes.  With  133  illustrations;  18  maps,  8  colored  and  10  black-and-white  text  maps;  and  a  very 
full  working  Index. 

Crown  8  vo.,  701  pages,  half-leather,  $1.85,  net. 

ENGLISH:  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

By  W.  F.  Webster,  Principal  of  East  High  School,  Minneapolis. 

The  College  Entrance  Requirements  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  recommends  in  the  report  made  by  it 
at  Los  Angeles  in  Jnly.  181*0.  a  course  of  study,  of  which  it  says:  "The  main  points  are  in  accordance  with  the  paper  presented  by 
Mr.  Weoster  at  Washington." 

The  book  "  English  :  Composition  and  Literature  M  is  a  development  of  this  paper. 

With  a  vfllnable  Course  of  Study,  Questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  an  Appendix  containing  much  material  of  great 
use  to  teachers. 

Crown  8  vo.,  801  pages,  half-leather,  90  cents,  net. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BIRDS 

By  Olive  Thorne  Miller.    School  Edition.  With  8  full-page  illustrations  in  color,  and  many  other  illustrations.    60  cents,  net 


RECENT  ISSUES  OF  THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 


No.  142.    RrxK-x's  Sesame  and  Lilies.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    Paper,  15  cents,  net. 
No.  143.    Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great.    North's  Translation.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
No.  144.    Scudder's  Book  of  Legends.    Paper,  15  cents,  net;  Cloth,  35  cents,  net. 
No.  1 15.    Hawthorne's  Gentle  Boy,  and  Other  Stories.    Paper,  15  cents,  net. 

Other  Numbers  in  Preparation. 


Paper,  15  cents,  net. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 


4  Park  Street,  BOSTON 

1 1  Ea«t  1 7th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


If  Yots  Arc  a  Teacher  of  J*  J* 


BOOKKEEPING 


You  will  want  to  know  about  the  works  which 
we  publish  on  that  subject."  Following  is  a  par- 
tial list: 

Ckc  Practice  System  of  Business  training 
Tint  tessons  in  Bookkeeping 
new  Introanctioe  Bookkeeping 
new  Complete  Bookkeeping 
Office  Routine  ana  Bookkeeping 

Specimen  pages  and  descriptive  catalogue  of 
all  our  commercial  publications  sent  free  to 
teachers  on  application. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS 

PUBLISHERS 
New  York     Rochester        Chicago 


GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  WILBUR  F.  NICHOLS,  Master  of   Eaton  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
Books  IM1I-IV-V- VI-VII-VIII 
A  separate  book  for  each  school  year 
Price  25  cents  each.     Sample  copy  mailed  for  15  cents 
The  most  economical  system  for  school  supply 
These  books  exemplify  the  best  modem  methods  of  teach- 
ing number,  and  are  quite  a  departure  in  plan  from  the  usual 
text  books  in  arithmetic.    An  elementary  treatment  of  Algebra 
and  Geometry  will  be  found  in  the  higher  grades.    Many  sub- 
jects are  introduced  in  the  lower  grades  recurring  with  more 
difficult  treatment  and   examples  in    following    Lessons    and 
Grades.    Their  special  features  develop  in  a  marked  degree 
"  thought  power."    This  new  series  of  arithmetics  is  meeting 
with  the  most  gratifying  success.    Correspondence  requeued. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO. 

BOSTON:  76  Summer  St.  NEW  YORK:  70  Fifth  Ave. 


THE  STUDY  OF  IVANHOE 

By  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 

Arranged  for  high  school  students. 
References,  topics  for  critical  study, 
Composition  work  on  the  text. 


Single  Copies, 

Ten  or  more  copies,  each, 


.50 
.    .30 


Publisher  II.  A.  DAVIDSON 
No.  1  Sprngue  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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NEW an°  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS 

FOR   EVERY  SCHOOL   GRADE 


Shaw's  People  of  Other  Lands,  $o  30 
Discoverers  and  Explorers,  .35 
Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories.  -  .45 
Krout's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  -  -  -  -  -  .45 
Markwick  and  Smith's  The  True 

Citizen,    -   • .60 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ulysses,  -  -  .60 
Hornbrook's     Grammar    School 

Arithmetic,        .65 

Harvey '8  New  School  Grammar,      .60 
South  wick's    Steps    to    Oratory,  1.00 
Steele's  Popular  Astronomy  (re- 
vised),         1. 00 

Hewes's    Anatomy,    Physiology, 

and  Hygiene  for  High  Schools  1 .00 
Macey    &     N orris's    Physiology 

for  High  Schools,    -    -    -    -  1.10 
Hoadley's  Brief  Course  in  General 

Physics, -  1.20 

Bacon's  New  French  Course,  -  1.00 
Schanz's  Der  Assistent,  -  -  -  .35 
Prehn's  Journalistic  German,  -    -      .50' 

Smith's  History  of  Greece,      -     -  1.00 

History  of  Rome,  -  -  1.00 
Gleason's  A  Term  of  Ovid,  -  -  .75 
Stewart  and  Coe's  First  Days  in 

School,     --------      .25 

The  Baldwin  Primer,      -    -    -    -      .30 
Baldwin's  School  Readers, 
Eight    Books    for    Graded 

Schools. 
Five     Books     for     Ungraded 
Schools. 

Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book. 

Parti. .15 

Part  II, .20 


Paterson's  American  Word  Book,  $0.25 

Lyte's  Language  Series, 

Elementary  Englisn,       -    -    -      .35 
Elements    of   Grammar    and 

Composition, .50 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Com- 
position,     .75 

Natural  Geographies, 

Elementary,      -_-_--      .60 
Advanced, 1.25 

McMaster's  School  History  of  the 

United  States, 1.00 

Metcalf's  Grammars, 

Elementary  English,      -    -    -      .40 
English  Grammar,     -    -    -    -      .60 

Natural  Course  in  Music, 

Full  Course — Seven  Books  and 

Charts. 
Short  Course— Two  Books. 

Milne's  Arithmetics, 

Elements, .30 

Standard, .65 

Milne's  Grammar  School  Algebra,     .50 
Barnes'   National  Vertical  Pen- 
manship, 

Eight  Books,  per  dozen,     -    -      .75 
Charts,  per  set, 1.50 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology, 

Primary.        ._._---  .30 

Intermediate. .50 

Advanced, .80 

Maxwellls  Grammars, 

Introductory  Lessons  in  En- 
glish Grammar,       -    .     -    -      .40 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English 
Grammar, .60 

White's  Arithmetics, 

First  Book, .30 

♦  New  Elementary,       -    -    -    -  .50 

New  Complete, .65 


Teachers  will  find  these  books  unrivaled  for  school  use. 
Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  \ price. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK    CINCINNATI    CHICAGO    BOSTON    ATLANTA    PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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PERSONALITY-  IN  EDUCATION 

PRESIDENT    GEORGE  E.    MERRILL,  (OI.CATK  UNIVERSITY 


THE  topic  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  parts :  first,  the  personality  of  the 
educator;  second,  the  personality  of  the 
scholar. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  personal 
teacher  is  the  main  factor  in  education.  No 
text-book  is  sufficient  as  a  schoolmaster. 
No  system  of  education  by  correspondence 
can  equal  the  living  teacher.  What  Phillips 
Brooks  said  of  a  sermon 
that  a  sermon  consists  of  its 
thought  plus  the  personality 
of  the  preacher,  is  true  also 
of  teaching.  For  teaching 
is  not  the  mere  crowding  of 
information  into  a  human 
brain.  It  is  not  the  injection 
of  facts  into  memory  that 
they  may  be  recalled  at  will 
as  one  would  take  down  a 
tool  from  its  rack.  No  soli- 
tary reader  can  really  be 
self-educated,  emerging  at 
last  from  a  lonely  cell  to  live 
successfully  in  the  world  of 
men,  grappling  with  human 
problems.  Better  by  far  one 
great  teacher  than  the  best  equipment 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  solitary  student. 
Our  schools  in  these  latest  days  have 
splendid  buildings  and  complete  apparatus, 
with  text-books  of  almost  infinitely  varied 
excellence  and  in  numbers  by  the  legion, 
and  yet  we  are  no  better  off  than  our  fathers 
unless  we  have  gained  proportionately  in 
the  personnel  of  our  teaching  force.  The 
man  who  two  generations  ago  was  1  aught 
in  a  little  log  school-house  by  a  real  teacher 
was  better  -off  than  are  our  pupils  today 
unless  they  have  genuine  men  and  women 
to  teach  them.  I  can  look  back  to  one  man 
whose  name  will  alwavs  be  spoken  bv  me 
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with  love  and  reverence,  whose  friendly 
interest  and  genius  as  an  educator  made  an 
impression  upon  my  life  that  has  never  been 
equalled  by  any  other.  It  was  this  man's 
personality  that  was  the  great  force  in  his 
school,  a  personality  that  carried  the  school 
ahead  of  all  others,  although  its  equipment 
was  no  better  than  any  of  them.  Doubtless 
you  can  all  recall  such  instances  in  your 
own  life  story,  and  they  serve 
to  show  what  I  mean  Jby  the 
power  of  personality  in  the 
teacher.  And  when  we  are 
seeking  for  teachers  or  are 
questioning  ourselves  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  life, 
the  first  question,  first  in  time 
and  first  in  importance, 
ought  to  be  this  of  person- 
ality. The  teacher's  own  in- 
trospection and  the  school 
examination  which  entitles 
him  to  his  place  iti  the  teach- 
ing force  of  a  community 
should  make  this  t^he  first  ob- 
ject of  inquiry.  No  mere 
examination  paper  set  before 
a  man  or  woman  is  enough  to  determine  the 
real  worthiness  of  the  candidate  for  the 
position  of  teacher.  Especially  this  is  so  if 
the  examiner,  the  one  who  wrote  the  paper 
and  who  will  decide  up^n  its  merits,  has 
never  come  into  contact  with  the  examined. 
The  candidate  may  pass  a  brilliant  exami- 
nation, and  yet  be  wholly  devoid  of  the  best 
teaching  qualities.  He  may  even  have  pro- 
duced a  certificate  of  faultless  morals,  but 
that  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  I 
have  known  many  good  people  so  utterly 
stupid  that  I  would  not  trust  my  horse  with 
them,  much  less  my  boy.  A  State  may  lose 
some  of  its  best  teaching  material  through 
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any  system  which  depends  mainly  upon  the 
examination  paper  and  not  at  all  upon  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  personality  of 
the  candidate.  The  inspiring  power,  the 
dignity  and  energy  and  command  necessary 
in  a  class-room,  the  genius  to  invoke  and 
hold  the  interest  of  a  pupil  in  his  subject 
and  leave  him  after  an  hour  all  aglow  with 
the  scholar's  fervor,  cannot  appear  upon  an 
examination  paper.  Even  though  the  can- 
didate for  a  teacher's  place  may  be  able  to 
bound  all  the  counties  in  New  York  State 
correctly,  or  translate  with  brilliance  a  page 
of  Lessing's  Laocoon  or  Nathan  der  Weise. 
Do  not  understand  that  I  have'  a  word  to 
say  against  technical  attainments.  Exact- 
ness of  scholarship  such  as  an  examination 
seeks  and  tests  must  always  appear  in  the 
successful  teacher.  Without  it  he  can  never 
win  the  respect,  not  to  say  the  admiration, 
of  his  pupil.  Nor  would  I  say  aught  that 
could  be  interpreted  as  hostile  to  any  system 
that  seeks  uniformity  as  well  as  excellence 
in  the  requirements  for  teachers;  but  my 
main  plea  is  that  the  personal  qualities,  sub- 
tle, sometimes  almost  indefinable,  and  per- 
haps never  within  the  reach  of  an  examining 
board,  should  not  be  neglected.  But  if  the 
matter  cannot  always  be  reached  by  investi- 
gation from  without,  the  teacher's  own 
introspection  should  unceasingly  ask,  Am 
I  the  man  who  can  really  teach  the  youth  of 
this  land?  What  are  my  ideals?  What 
is  my  purpose?  What  is  my  character? 
Am  I  a  teacher  working  for  myself  or  do 
I  work  for  my  pupils  ?  Is  my  purpose  to 
seek  a  good  living,  a  fat  salary,  fame  as  a 
teacher,  anything  but  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  scholar?  Is  my  aim  limited  to  enabling 
my  scholar  to  succeed  in  mere  bread-and- 
butter-ism  f  Or  am  I  not  content  until  I 
pour  the  very  spirit  of  life  itself  into  the 
pupil?  Let  the  educator  settle  some  of 
these  questions  with  himself  before  he  dares 
enter  the  sacred  precincts  where  soul  must 
deal  with  soul. 

II.  The  Personality  of  the  Scholar. 
There  are  three  very  important  phases  of 
this  part  of  the  subject: 

(a)  The  scholar  and  the  curriculum. 

(b)  The  scholar  and  his  discipline. 

(c)  The  scholar  and    the  correlation 
of  schools. 

(a)  Two  tendencies  prevail  at  present. 
One  is  to  create  a  system  and  run  the  pupil 
through  it  like  corn  through  a  mill.  The 
other  is  with    the  multiplication  of    studies 


and  courses  to  allow  considerable  freedom 
of  selection.  The  former,  it  can  be  seen  at 
once,  destroys  individualism ;  the  latter  is 
apparently  upon  the  side  of  individualism, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  really 
and  wholly  so  or  not.  In  the  brisk  competi- 
tion of  our  times  the  school  does  not  escape. 
Teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boards  vie  with  each  other  in  many  cases 
to  produce  the  best  working  machine,  test- 
ing the  value  of  the  system  not  by  the  pro- 
duct of  individualism  but  rather  by  the  mass 
product,  by  the  ability  of  the  scholars  as  a 
whole  to  keep  up  with  the  standards  set 
and  perhaps  warrant  an  advance  upon  them. 
The  real  thing  in  view  seems  often  to  be 
whether  the  schools  of  one  city  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  those  of  another  in 
the  range  of  studies  and  grade  of  scholar- 
ship in  those  studies.  A  boy  or  girl  must 
conform  to  the  fixed  requirements  which 
govern  large  classes,  must  keep  abreast- of 
the  advancing  tide  or  else  disappear  from 
view  altogether.  The  great  number  of 
scholars  flocking  to  our  public  schools 
makes  it  impossible  that  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties and  bent  of  disposition  of  any  one 
should  receive  special  attention.  If  a  high 
school  offers  two  or  three  courses  the  grind 
of  each  course  is  as  fatalistic  as  it  would  be 
if  there  were  but  one  course  in  the  school. 
The  exceptionally  bright  scholar  cannot  be 
advanced  faster  than  his  class,  and  the  ex- 
ceptionally slow  scholar  can  have  no  mercy 
shown  him.  The  system  prevails,  the 
single  scholar  suffers.  It  may  be  impos- 
sible, perhaps  it  would  be  unwise,  to  special- 
ize widely  in  the  curriculum.  Certainly 
difficulties  could  not  be  solved  wisely  by  the 
appointment  of  a  special  school  or  teacher 
for  the  care  of  the  slower  scholars,  as  some 
municipalities  have  proposed.  It  were  better 
to  make  advanced  provision  for  those  who 
can  attain  them,  winning  thereby  special 
rewards  either  in  respect  of  a  shortened 
course  leading  to  graduation  or  in  the  way 
of  advanced  studies  with  corresponding 
degrees  of  graduation.  Bijtf  I  care  not  to 
attempt  what  would  be  for  me  impossible, 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  enough 
simply  to  note  the  fact/that  the  personality 
of  the  scholar  of tei*'  suffers  for  the  gain 
of  the  curriculum.  /It  is  for  more  skillful 
hands  than  mine  t/->  provide  a  remedy. 

(b)  The  schoUffrand  his  discipline  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  t/he  personality  of  the  scholar 
should  never/be  forgotten.     In  the  school  as 
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elsewhere  the  largest  freedom  compatible 
with  good  conduct  is  desirable,  and  good 
conduct  should  not  be  defined  in  the  school, 
any  more  than  in  a  community,  by  mere 
lines  of  conventionalism.  Certain  laws  will 
always  be  necessary  for  the  orderly  govern- 
ment of  any  collection  of  human  beings. 
Individual  wills  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
travene the  welfare  of  the  many,  but  that  is 
not  the  same  as  saying  that  human  beings 
in  school  or  out  of  it  should  be  treated  like 
so  much  mere  material  to  be  shaped  by  a 
master  hand  without  any  thought  or  volition 
of  its  own.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  best 
training  for  citizenship  should  find  place  in 
the  school-room,  where  the  principles  of  the 
rights  of  all  as  well  as  the  rights  of  each 
should  be  emphasized.  In  a  democracy  a 
boy  cannot  learn  too  early  the  importance 
and  beauty  of  self-government,  and  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  at  any  rate  in  many  of 
our  higher  schools  the  students  are  much 
more  capable  of  self-government  than  they 
have  often  been  supposed  to  be.  I  remem- 
ber an  incident  in  my  own  school  life  in 
point.  We  had  reached  the  last  year  of 
the  high  school  course.  We  were,  im- 
patient, young  men  and  young  women  as 
we  were,  of  all  the  petty  restraints  of  the 
lower  class-rooms.  We  were  fortunate  in 
having  a  master  of  rare  ability,  who  has 
later  become  widely  known  to  the  world  of 
letters  as  the  Shakesperian  scholar,  William 
J.  Rolfe.  It  was  my  fortune  to  act  as 
deputy  of  the  class  in  presenting  to  him 
our  petition  for  the  abrogation  of  all  rules 
in  our  room.  We  declared  our  good  in- 
tentions to  preserve  reasonable  order  and 
not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  best 
progress  of  the  school.  The  master  listened 
to  our  plea  and  granted  it,  smiling  with 
some  scepticism,  and  saying  that  the  first 
serious  infraction  of  order  would  end  the 
experiment.  Out  of  perhaps  forty  scholars 
in  that  room  two  or  three  may  have  broken 
the  spirit  of  this  engagement  once  or  twice. 
Wisely  the  infraction  was  over-looked  by 
the  master  or  met  only  with  personal  re- 
monstrance. Otherwise  the  experiment 
worked  perfectly  until  the  day  of  our  gradu- 
ation. Hundreds  of  times  since  that  day  I 
have  asked  myself  if  that  class  was  the  only 
class  capable  of  self-government.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was.  Certainly  it  is  true  that 
from  the  hour  of  that  engagement  the 
members  of  that  class  felt  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  good  order  of  that  room. 


A  boy  would  not  wait  to  ask  permission  to 
cross  the  floor,  to  borrow  a  book,  to  speak 
under  his  breath  to  his  neighbor,  even  to 
leave  the  room ;  but  these  acts  were  all  done 
in  the  spirit  of  order,  and  no  disturbance 
was  conditioned.  We  learned  a  lesson  that 
could  have  been  taught  us  in  no  other  way, 
and  it  was  a  lesson  in  personality,  a  lesson 
in  personal  responsibility  and  achievement. 
In  our  higher  institutions  the  honor  system 
is  sometimes  conspicuously  successful.  The 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  in  all. 

(c)  The  scholar  and  the  correlation  of 
schools.  Continuity  of  educational  pro- 
cesses is  of  the  utmost  value.  No  individual 
can  pursue  his  work  to  the  best  advantage 
if  that  work  must  be  broken  here  and  there 
or  proceeded  by  leaps  and  bounds,  leaving 
parts  of  the  road  untrodden.  School  should 
be  made  to  fit  school.  The  way  should  be 
made  so  clear  and  continuous  that  no  single 
student  should  find  any  perplexity  as  to 
the  opportunities  that  lie  before  him.  The 
latest  propositions  for  uniformity  of  exami- 
nations for  entrance  to  college  lie  directly 
in  the  line  of  the  great  need  in  all  school  life 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  I  welcome  most 
heartily  any  measure  which  shall  dove-tail 
together  more  perfectly  the  various  parts 
of  our  system  of  education.  Let  there  be 
no  gaps,  no  missing  rounds  in  the  ladder. 
The  public  school  system  should  never  be 
the  field  for  fads,  and  in  this  age  of  experi- 
ment the  pupil  should  not  suffer  beneath 
the  crude  fancies  of  those  who  care  little  for 
the  pupil  and  much  for  their  own  fads.  And 
it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  the  modern 
tendency  to  push  back  even  into  the  second- 
ary schools  the  process  of  specialization 
may  not  be  the  excessive  application  of  a 
principle,  which  should  be  limited  to  later 
years,  when  a  student  has  received  sufficient 
training  to  enable  him  to  pursue  pro- 
fessional study  with  success.  Is  it  for  the 
advantage  of  the  largest  and  best  personal 
culture,  that  our  schools  should  be  so  wholly 
independent  that  even  so  early  as  the 
secondary  stage  the  shadow  of  profession- 
alism should  rest  upon  them?  Is  it  for 
the  advantage  of  personal  character  and 
culture ;  is  it  for  the  formation  of  a  rich 
and  thoroughly  equipped  personality  that 
practically  the  determination  of  future 
studies  throughout  life  should  be  made  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  or  earlier?  You  mav 
say  that  the  definition  of  personality  may 
look  towards  the  emphasis  of  differentiating 
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traits  of  character — those  differences  by 
which  one  person  is  known  from  another — 
so  that  the  earlier  a  decided  bent  or  dis- 
position is  recognized  and  fostered  by 
special  training  the  better.  But  I  should 
dispute  your  definition.  Personality  is  not 
eccentricity..  Personality  is  not  the  mere 
preponderance  of  one  trait  or  talent  over  all 
others.  It  is  rather,  the  whole  man,  the 
complete  being  including  the  special  adap- 
tations of  which  he  is  capable.  I  plead  then, 


that  the  whole  school  system  should  not  be 
violently  wrested  from  the  all-round  culture 
to  which  each  student  has  a  right,  and  with- 
out which  he  cannot  be  a  man;  but  rather 
let  it  duly  recognize  the  period  of  the  larger 
and  more  general  formations  in  life;  let  it 
give  to  the  preparatory  school  and  the  first 
years  in  college  the  training  of  the  whole 
nature,  leaving  to  tjie  later  years  the  special 
and  professional  work  properly  relegated 
to  the  universitv. 


STUDENT   PARTICIPATION  IN   COLLEGE   GOVERNMENT 

PROFESSOR    JOHN    I.    BENNETT,     UNION    COLLEGE,    SCHENECTADY,  N.  V. 


WHAT  part  should  the  student  take  in 
the  government  of  a  college  on 
ordinary  occasions;  that  is  to  say  in  the 
class-room,  on  the  campus,  in  the  town? 

In  the  class-room?  None  whatever.  A 
college  class  is  not  a  body  politic.  Under 
right  conditions  there  is  no  government  in 
a  college  class.  Rather  I  should  say,  under 
the  right  condition.  Given  a  man  in  the 
chair  who  knows  his  subject,  knows  how  to 
impart  his  knowledge,  has  some  tact,  a  good 
deal  of  force,  enough  humor  not  to  be  made 
the  butt  of  ridiculous  situations  such  as  will 
and  do  arise  in  the  college  class-room,  a 
considerable  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  student  species  in  and  out  of  bondage, 
and  the  thing  is  automatic.  If  the  man  in 
the  chair  lacks  in  a  marked  degree  any  of 
these  qualities,  or  if  he  has  any  eccentricities 
of  the  sort  that  may  be  described  as  vulner- 
able, there  ensues  a  kind  of  student  partici- 
pation in  government — the  only  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  college  class,  anarchy,  horse- 
play. Whatever  may  be  the  relation  of 
personal  it  v  to  method  in  school,  in  college 
they  are  one  and  identical.  Have  you  not 
found  it  so?  Which  ones  of  your  college 
professors  are  today  forces  in  your  life? 
Of  course  I  am  aware  that  one  cannot  by 
taking  thought  become  a  person.  He  can- 
not say,  "Go  to!  I  will  be  a  person,"  and 
forthwith  be  one.  I  am  aware  too,  that  no 
instructor  is  a  good  judge  of  his  own  ef- 
ficiency; indeed  the  blindness  of  teachers 
to  their  own  defects  is  usually  teetotal.  But 
others  are  not  blind  to  them.  Professors 
who  cannot  see  themselves,  can  see  their 
colleagues  quite  clearly.  Deans  and  presi- 
dents can  see.  Trustees  can  find  '  out. 
Above  all,  students  can.  see.     Now  I   set 


no  store  upon  the  snap  judgments  of  stu- 
dents. They  are  as  like  to  be  wrong  as 
right.  But  in  the  long  run  they  are  abso- 
lutely correct  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  getting  anything 
worth  while  from  an  instructor.  If  an 
'  instructor  is  found  not  to  fit  his  present 
environment,  let  him  pass  on  to  other  fields 
of  uselessness.  That,  I  think,  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending  of  student  participation 
in  the  government  of  the  college  class. 

What  should  be  the  proportion  of  student 
to  faculty  government  on  the  campus ;  that 
is,  about  the  college  premises?  That  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  student 
body,  the  traditions  of  the  college,  its  social 
system.  Colleges  differ  widely  in  these 
respects,  and  consequently  should  be  differ- 
ently administered.  A  student  bddy  with 
a  strong  tincture  of  the  rough  and  ready 
is  one  thing;  a  well  bred  student  body  is 
another  thing.  College  traditions  of  the 
skull  cracking,  devil-may-care  sort  are  one 
thing:  college  traditions  of  a  marked, 
though  perhaps  self-conscious  inclination 
toward  gentlemanly  ideals  are  another 
thing.  The  latter,  though  a  bit  priggish 
at  times,  may  be  left  pretty  well  to  them- 
selves. The  social  system  which  conduces 
most  to  decent  conduct  in  a  student  body, 
is  a  well  developed  fraternity  system.  Of 
course  there  are  fraternities  and  frater- 
nities. Furthermore  most  fraternities  are 
rowdy  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  them 
all  the  time ;  but  in  general,  fraternities  are 
jealous  of  their  reputation,  very  careful  that 
no  member  shall  put  a  blot  on  the  scutcheon. 
In  brief,  what  is  good  in  a  student  body,  in 
its  traditions,  in  its  social  system,  should  be 
given  very  free  play.     It  is  a  seed  which 
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when  planted  should  be  made  "full  of  grow- 
ing." But  ail  "sedition,  privy  conspiracy, 
and  rebellion,"  ruin,  riot  and  wanton  de- 
struction (which,  by  the  way,  are  less 
common  than  they  once  were)  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  faculty,  promptly,  firmly, 
and  decisively,  without  any  ifs,  ands  or  buts 
from  a  chorus  of  students. 

To  what  extent  should  students  be  left 
to  their  own  devices  about  town?  That 
depends  on  the  town.  I  know  of  a  certain 
university  somewhere,  which  holds  to  the 
theory  that  what  the  students  do  in  the 
town  is  no  concern  of  the  university.  A 
very  plausible  theory.  How  does  it  work? 
The  tone  of  the  town  is  not  high.  The 
police  force  is  small  with  a  strong  bias 
toward  free  drinks.  The  university  having 
washed  its  hands  of  responsibility,  and  the 
town  being  not  particular  about  handwash- 
ing, the  students  may  do  as  they  please. 
They  do.  I  have  seen  a  student  revel  in 
that  town,  that  Bacchus  himself  would  dis- 
claim. Surely  there  is  enough  of  the  in 
loco  parentis  left  in  college  faculties  so  that 
a  responsibility  for  student  conduct  may 
not  be  waived  merely  upon  the  theory  that 
it  should  be  accepted  by  somebody  else, 
but  only  upon  the  certainty  that  it  will  be. 

Indeed  we  are  too  prone  to  frame  large 
and  comfortable  theories  of  student  govern- 
ment and  to  fancy  that  they  will  work  in 
every  case.  We  base  them  upon  ideal  con- 
ditions, assuming  that  these  conditions  exist 
in  every  college.  But  conditions  are  far 
from  ideal,  and  differ  widely.  We  base 
them  too,  upon  an  ideal  student.  We  are 
likely  to  assume  that  a  student  is  as  wise 
as  his  elders.  He  isn't.  Were  you  as 
much  inclined  to  pause  and  consider  when 
you  were  a  student  as  you  are  now?  Did 
you  even  walk  in  the  light  when  you  saw 
the  light,  as  you  do  now? 

What  students  would  do  if  left  entirely 
to  themselves  in  matters  of  government, 
may  be  judged  with  some  fairness,  from 
the  way  they  manage  strictly  student 
affairs.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  general 
election  is  to  be  held  in  a  college  of  say 
three  hundred  students.  Among  other 
officers  to  be  elected  is  a  base-ball  manager 
to  be  chosen  from  the  senior  class.  After 
three  years  in  college  it  ought  to  be  pretty 
clear  just  what  members  of  the  senior  class 
are  possessed  of  the  qualities  that  should 
fit  them  for  the  position  of  base-ball 
manager.      There  will  be  something    less 


than  half  a  dozen  such  men  in  a  class  of 
seventy-five.  Are  these  men  or  any  two  of 
them  put  up  in  open  competition  to  be  voted 
for  according  to  individual  preferences? 
Not  at  all.  The  Comanches,  Apaches  and 
Pawnees  have  previously  got  together  and 
divided  the  spoils.  The  Comanches  are  to 
have  the  base-ball  manager.  Any  Co- 
manche will  do.  The  Apaches  are  to  have 
the*  foot-ball  manager.  Any  Apache  will 
do.  The  Pawnees  are  to  have  the  manager 
of  the  track  team.  Any  Pawnee  will  do. 
All  votes  are  to  be  delivered  in  blocks  of 
five.  The  Crows,  Blackfeet  and  Oudens 
have  got  together  meantime  and  made  a 
like  agreement  upon  like  terms.  Election 
comes.  There  is  no  real  choice  of  candi- 
dates according  to  fitness,  no  individual 
preference  in  casting  ballots.  It  is  slate 
against  slate.  Slate  one  wins.  If  chance  will 
have  a  good  man  base-ball  manager,  why 
chance  may  have  him  a  Comanche  without 
his  stir.  Here's  Tammany  out-Tammanied. 
So  marked  is  this  tendency  toward  cor- 
ruption in  student  politics,  that  strict  alumni 
and  faculty  supervision  has  been  found 
necessary  in  all  student  concerns  which  may 
be  called  intercollegiate  as  distinguished 
from  collegiate. 

In  brief  then,  I  hold  that  there  should 
be  no  government  in  a  college  class-room. 
On  the  campus  and  about  town,  students 
should  be  left  to  themselves  as  far  as  good 
instincts,  good  traditions,  good  customs, 
and  a  good  esprit  de  corps  will  admit. 
This  good  should  be  made  to  grow,  but  new 
student  prerogatives  should  be  acquired, 
not  granted.  They  should  be  acquired 
gradually,  and  the  warrant  for  them  should 
be  a  public  opinion  in  the  student  body,  not 
only  sound  but  general,  and  I  might  add, 
originating  in  the  student  body,  not  sug- 
gested to  it.  Theories  based  upon  super- 
excellent  individuals  or  conditions  are  be- 
side the  mark,  and  any  general  theory  pro- 
fessing to  meet  all  conditions,  is  likely  to 
ignore  many. 

Note. — In  calling  students  Comanches, 
Apaches  and  Pawnees,  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  say  that  students  are  savages,  as 
one  of  the  speakers  who  followed  me  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  seemed 
to  imagine.  I  merely  mean  that  they  are 
tribal  in  organization,  and  that  the  braves 
obey  their  chiefs  just  as  Tammany  braves 
do.  The  tribes  or  cliques,  are  usually  fra- 
ternities, and  political  combinations  such  as 
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I  have  described,  are  the  gravest  defect  in 
the  fraternity  system.  They  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  that  system  however,  for  in  colleges 
where  the  fraternity  system  does  not  pre- 
vail, other  organizations  combine  in  just 
the  same  way.  Another  speaker  implied 
that  I  had  stated  that  rowdvism  is  the  rule 


in  student  conduct.  My  paper,  though 
necessarily  too  brief  for  full  statement,  will 
not,  I  think,  bear  out  that  reading.  Rowdy- 
ism certainly  does  exist  in  most,  if  not  all 
colleges.  I  know,  however,  that 'it  is  de- 
cidedly exceptional  among  students  now- 
adays. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  TEACHER 

(Report  to  State  Teachers'  Association) 

PRINCIPAL   WILLIAM    m'aNDREW,    BROOKLYN,  N.   Y. 


AT  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation's annual  meeting  in  1898  there- 
was  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
John  H.  Haaren,  W.  L.  Ettinger,  C.  F. 
Wheelock,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  and  William 
McAndrew,  to  collect,  study  and  publish 
facts  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  teachers. 
Shortly  after  its  appointment,  this  com- 
mittee printed  and  circulated  among  teach- 
ers, schoolboard-members  and  newspaper 
editors,  30,000  copies  of  a  study  of  the 
salaries  and  living  expenses  of  teachers 
together  with  detailed  abstracts  of  a  large 
number  of  articles  bearing  on  wages,  etc., 
that  had  appeared  in  the  leading  magazines 
and  newspapers  for  the  preceding  ten  years. 
The  committee,  by  personal  work,  and  with 
the  help  of  friends,  secured  in  the  educa- 
tional and  unprofessional  press,  the  publica- 
tion of  studies  and  essays  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  education  by  the  improvement  of 
the  teacher  as  a  member  of  society.  'It  also 
furnished  state  and  lesser  educational  meet- 
ings with  speakers  upon  this  theme.  This 
work  the  committee  is  still  doing  and 
hoping  to  do.  In  October,  1898,  the  com- 
mittee sent  out  30,000  circulars  as  follows : 

"New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Dear  Friend: — You  have  been  named  to 
us  as  one  able  and  willing  to  contribute  aid 
to  a  thorough  and  detailed  study  of  the 
teacher's  condition  in  your  locality.  The 
assistance  we  especially  request  is  in  .the 
direction  of  some  of  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

j.  Statements  of  prominent  or  successful 
men  or  women  who  have  been  teachers, 
but  now  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 
The  testimony  might  indicate  why  the 
writer  left  teaching,  whether  in  his  present 
calling  he  is  more  or  less  exhausted  by  his 
work  than  when  teaching,  whether  he  is 
more  or  less  respected,  whether  more  or  less 


happy,  and  why:  also  whether  in  teaching 
he  could  now  secure  the  same  or  a  greater 
income  than  in  his  present  pursuit,  etc.     To 
be  of  value,  the  writer's  name  and  business " 
should  be  given. 

2.  Statements  of  salaries  of  teachers,  com- 
pared with  detailed  cost  of  adequate  living 
in  the  community.  Comparisons  of  salaries 
of  teachers  with  salaries  of  other  workers. 
Names  of  the  individuals  are, -of  course, 
not  necessary,  but  the  name  of  the  person 
reporting  should  be  given,  and  his  statement 
that  he  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  facts. 

3.  Statements  of  cases  where  the  schools 
have  suffered  from  poor  teaching  due  to 
insufficient  pay.  Cases  of  want  and  em- 
barrassment to  teachers  from  low  salaries. 
Name  and  guarantee  of  reporting  party. 

4.  Bibliography ;  clippings  from  periodi- 
cals, giving  date ;  titles  or  abstracts  of  arti- 
cles bearing  on  financial  and  social  status 
of  teachers ;  opinions  of  prominent  people ; 
references  to  passages  in  books. 

5.  Suggestions :  Advice  to  the  committee 
as  to  how  its  service  may  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit;   criticisms  adverse  and   favorable. 

Please  do  not  wait.  Write  now.  Do 
your  share  towards  contributing  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant question. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  assist- 
ance, we  are 

Yours  fraternally, 
Committee  on  Financial  and  Social 
Status  of  Teachers" 

In  December,  1898,  another  circular,  ask- 
ing for  co-operation,  was  sent  to  a  selected 
list  of  names  in  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories. In  January,  1899,  at  tms  com- 
mittee's request,  The  Schoolmaster's  Club, 
of  New  York  City,  sent  a  similar  letter  to 
all  its  members  and  to  a  large  number  of 
persons    interested  in    schools.      In    May, 
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1900,  a  circular  requesting  a  statement  of 
the  important  legislation  of  the  past  five 
years  improving  the  condition  of  the  teacher 
together  with  an  answer  to  the  query: 
"What  are  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
teachers  in  your  locality  ?"  was  sent  to  the 
president  of  every  state  and  territorial  asso- 
ciation in  the  country. 

Teachers    Slow  to  Help    Themselves. 

The  number  of  replies  received  has  been 
fully  as  small  as  anyone  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  sending  printed  inquiries 
would  expect.  On  one  of  our  circulars  in 
the  handwriting  of  one  the  best  known  and 
most  genial  of  the  school  men  of  the 
country,  comes  the  reply :  "I  belong  to  the 
society  for  the  suppression  of  the  crank 
who  sends  out  blanks  to  fill."  He  might 
at  least  h^ve  been  grammatical  in  his  lack 
of  sympathy  and  have  put  his  last  verb  in 
the  passive  voice.  Various  reasons  have 
deprived  the  committee  of  that  extensive 
and  unbroken  extent  of  reports  that  is 
necessary  to  give  any  statistical  investiga- 
tion a  scientific  value.  Many  have  deferred 
a  reply  as  something  that  could  wait;  at 
length  the  stamp  has  been  used  for  some- 
thing else  and  the  circular  has  been  buried 
with  the  conscience  under  a  pile  of  papers 
in  the  waste  t  basket.  Some  have  felt  so 
strongly  the  hopelessness  of  any  such  move- 
ment as  this  that  they  did  not  feel  like 
wasting  time  in  it.  Some,  secretly  in  sym- 
pathy with  it,  have  realized  the  imminent 
personal  danger  of  being  known  by  the 
local  authorities  to  be  mixed  up  in  a  salary 
agitation.  Some  have  seen  in  it  a  selfish 
scheme  of  five  committee  men  to  boom 
themselves  into  prominence.  Some,  super- 
intendents and  principals  of  schools,  believe 
and  to  the  teachers  proclaim,  that  an  edu- 
cator's business  is  to  educate;  and  the 
matters  of  salary  and  tenure  of  office,  being 
in  the  nature  of  administrative  and  business 
matters,  should  be  left  to  the  proper  guard- 
ians of  such  things,  the  members  of  the 
school  board.  In  the  last  New  Jersey  con- 
vention the  representative  of  this  com- 
mittee who  had  contributed  an  address  on 
teachers'  wages  was  upbraided,  with  in- 
dignation and  sorrow,  by  a  respected  and 
beloved  old  schoolmaster,  on  the  ground 
that  a  convention  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  higher  things  of 
scholarship  and  character  had  been  tainted 
with  the  seeds  of  commercialism  and  social 


discontent.  I  remember  the  first  state 
meeting  I  ever  attended,  back  in  Michigan, 
twenty  years  ago.  A  young  fellow,  whose 
friend  had  been  summarily  removed  from 
the  superintendency  of  a  city's  schools  with- 
out reason,  though  everybody  knew  that  it 
was  for  failure  to  graduate  the  mayor's 
son,  presented  resolutions  that  the  conven- 
tion express  a  protest  against  the  removal 
without  a  hearing.  The  most  respected* 
and  most  weighty  men  in  the  association 
declared  that,  while  every  member  as  a 
•private  individual  ought  to  exercise  all  the 
sympathy  possible  for  a  member  in  distress 
the  function  of  State  Teachers'  Associations 
was  concerned  with  scholarship  and  teach- 
ing and  ought  not  to  become  entangled 
with  board  matters.  This  old-time  reluct- 
ance of  teachers  to  do  anything  for  them- 
selves or  for  one  another  was  not  a  surprise 
to  your  committee.  It  is  one  of  the  results 
as  well  as  one  of  the  causes  .of  the  position 
in  which  the  public  holds  the  teacher. 

New  York  State  in  the  Lead. 

From  the  various  communications  of  our 
correspondents  in  the  other  states,  I  find 
that  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  New 
York  Association  is  the  most  advanced  in 
the  conception*  that  the  practical  and  actual 
improvement  of  the  teacher  himself  is  not 
only  a  legitimate  aim  of  a  state  organiza- 
tion but  that  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
such  a  society  that  present  conditions  call 
to  a  place  among  the  most  important.  An 
examination  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Association  will  show  that  this  opinion  is 
well  founded.  In  1899  you  amended  the 
constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  a  monster 
committee  with  a  member  in  each  county 
of  the  state,  to  interest  himself  "in  all 
matters  affecting  or  appertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  teachers  in  his  county  and"  to 
report  to  the  president  not  less  often  than 
once  a  month  on  everything  that  would 
seem  to  need  the  help  of  the  Association 
for  the  betterment  of  the  material  condition 
of  those  in  the  calling."  The  mover  of  the 
resolution  declared  that  the  purpose  of  it 
was  to  secure  to  teachers  generally  some 
of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  state,  notably  tenure  of  office 
and  a  uniform  salary  of  a  higher  grade. 
The  Association  even  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency a  confessed  agitator  and  politician 
who  announced  himself  before  and  after 
his    election    as    standing    first,    last    and 
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all  the  time,  by  political  and  every  other 
legislative  means,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  position  of  the  teacher  in  permanence 
and  pay.  In  his  inaugural,  outlining  the 
policy  of  the  Association  he  said :  "This  or- 
ganization is  more  than  a  big  teachers' 
institute  or  training  class.  It  stands  for 
the  advancement  of  education  in  this' 
splendid  commonwealth  and  in  this  mag- 
nificent country,  by  all  the  means  capable 
to  bring  improvement  to  pass.  That  im- 
provement can  come  only  through  the 
teacher  who  is  a  man  or  a  woman,  free, 
confident,  and  requited  by  the  community 
with  material  evidences  of  respect.  The 
teachers  themselves  must  bring  this  to  pass, 
no  other  persons  will  continuously  make 
a  business  of  it.  The  teachers  must  do  it 
by  organizing;  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  this  Association." 

Practical,  Direct  Work.     Tenure  Bill. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  a 
committee  of  sixty-one  members,  one  from 
each  county  was  organized  as  the  "Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  Professional 
Interests."  As  was  to  be  expected  this 
committee  met  with  criticism  and  attack. 
Some  members  were  given  the  friendly  ad- 
vice of  school  authorities  at  home  to  keep 
out  of  it  and  to  avoid  the  political  entangle- 
ments that  were  sure  to  come  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  bold  bad  man  from  Man- 
hattan. However,  the  committee  turned 
their  attention  to  that  old  and  life  sapping 
disease  of  our  educational  system,  insecurity 
of  tenure.  The  larger  committee  turned 
this  over  to  a  sub-committee  of  five,  who 
approached  members  of  the  legislature  on 
the  subject.  The  sub-committee  was  invited 
to  draft  a  bill  which  would  embody  the 
reform  that  was  alleged  to  be  desirable. 
Such  a  bill  was  drawn  up.  Every  person 
knows  how  to  figure  the  chances  of  a 
bill  of  this  kind.  Its  success  will  be 
dependent  on  two  things:  the  condition 
of  the  school  matters  in  the  district  of 
each  member  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
closeness  with  which  each  member  will  fol- 
low the  wishes  of  his  more  important  con- 
stituents. The  condition  of  school  matters 
in  a  fairly  large  number  of  communities  in 
this  state  is  that  the  schools  are  still  "in 
politics."  Membership  on  the  school  board 
is  given  as  a  reward  to  certain  of  the  faith- 
ful. There  is  no  salary  for  such  service; 
nothing  but  honor  and   patronage.     State 


laws. are  prescribing  more  and  more  how 
school  work  shall  be  done,  leaving  to  the 
local  board-member  less  and  less  of  things 
that  he  may  direct  so  as  to  say  "I  done  it." 
It  is  but  natural  that  such  a  member  would 
oppose  any  act  that  would  take  from  him 
the  authority  ovef  teachers  that  his  present 
power  to  supplant  them  gives  to  him.  The 
fact  that  every  year  there  is  an  undesirable 
teacher  dropped  by  such  a  board  seems  to 
serve  as  a  practical  object  lesson  as  to  the 
.benefit  of  giving  local  boards  this  power, 
and  so  in  districts  where  the  board  mem- 
berships are  political  rewards,  the  tenure  of 
office  bill  must  be  expected  to  fail  of  sup- 
port as  a  practical  political  measure,  unless 
the  second  contingency  saves  it,  which  is 
that  the  member  at  Albany  thinks  for  him- 
self on  every  matter  which  he  deems  it  wise 
or  permissable  to  do  so,  and  sees#the  bene- 
fit of  the  measure  to  be  greater  than  its 
unpopularity  with  the  few  constituents  who 
manage  the  schools  at  home.  Our  tenure 
of  office  bill  didn't  happen  to  strike  the 
right  combination  of  chances  in  the  legis- 
lature: It  seemed  to  threaten  some  breaks 
in  the  fences  at  home  and  the  members 
dropped  it  like  a  hot  penny. 

Remarkable  School  Laws  for  New 
York  City. 

If,  however,  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture from  various  districts  throughout  the 
state,  were  unwilling  as  yet  to  pass  so 
weighty  a  measure  affecting  the  schools  of 
their  own  district,  they  have  neverth'eless 
made  educational  history  at  a  lapid  rate  in 
passing  laws  affecting  the  largest  city- 
school  system  in  the  world.  The  history 
of  the  Ahearn  and  Davis  bills  is  a  chapter 
in  educational  progress  that  seems  to  me  to 
chronicle  the  most  remarkable  thing  done 
for  teachers  in  my  lifetime.  The  whole 
spirit  and  effect  of  those  laws  was  so  en- 
tirely different  from  the  majority  of  pre- 
vious legislation  affecting  teachers  in  trjis 
state  and  from  almost  all  the  laws  of  educa- 
tional import  in  other  states  that  the 
measures  have  excited  the  wonder  of  many 
public  men  and  the  solicitude  of  not  a  few. 

Consider  the  old  style  of  educational 
legislation. 

Many  of  you  remember  a  little  scene  at 
Albany  about  six  years  ago  when  some 
teachers  had  a  friend  trying  to  do  some- 
thing in  committee  towards  inculcating  into 
a  bill  a  provision  that  promised  an  improve- 
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ment    of    their    condition.      This    member 
made  the  unfortunate  remark :  "I  think  the 
.   teachers  won't  like  that." 

The  chairman  replied  with  perfect  sincer- 
ity: "Oh,  to  hell  with  the  teachers."  The 
remark  was  accepted  as  quite  natural  and 
the  measure  went  in  as  the  committee  had 
prepared  it. 

But  in  the  past  two  years  we  have  seen 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  even  the  governor  of  the  state, 
telegraphing  to  teachers  invitations  to 
come  to  hearings  on  educational  bills.  Lord 
let  not  thv  servants  offend  by  presumptuous 
sins.  Whereas  most  of  financial  legisla- 
tion upon  our  statute  books  provide  that 
not  more  than  a  certain  sum  shall  be 
expended  for  the  specified  purpose ;  do  you 
realize  that  the  legislature  of  New  York 
passed  the  bill  of  John  F.  Ahearn  provid- 
ing that  teachers  should  not  receive  LESS 
than  certain  given  sums?  This  bill  was 
two  years  in  reaching  maturity,  but  by  tend- 
ing and  nursing  it  the  teacher;*  of  New 
York  seemed  to  have  gained  a  know'edge 
and  a  power  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  school  organizations.  As  you  are  aware 
the  Ahearn  bill  was  a  skeleton  schedule  of 
salaries,  suggesting  points  where  increases 
should  have  accumulated  to  certain  sums. 
As  you  are  also  aware  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  of  the  city  of  New  York 
failed  to  make  the  law  effective  but  evaded 
its  spirit  in  every  point  where  not  compelled 
by  the  plainest  technical  command  to  do  so. 
The  result  was  the  most  intimate  union  of 
the  teachers'  organizations  of  the  city,  the 
voluntary  assessment  of  teachers,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  most  eminent  counsel 
attainable,  and  the  instigation  of  suits 
against  the  financial  officers  compelling  an 
observance  of  the  law  in  this  and  that  par- 
ticular. In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  heroic  work  night  and 
day  of  two  members  of  our  committee,  each 
strong  in  his  own  individual  way,  John  H. 
Haaren  and  William  F.  Ettinger. 

As  you  know,  the  opposition  of  the 
financial  officials  of  New  York  to  the  ade- 
quate operation  of  the  Ahearn  law  was  the 
very  thing  that  brought  about  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  present  year,  resulting  in  a  law, 
that  with  all  its  imperfections,  has  two  feat- 
ures in  it  that  are  bound  to  serve  as  shining 
examples  for  school  systems  throughout  the 
world.  The  first  is  a  schedule  of  advanced 
salaries,  increasing  year  by  year  by  known 


amounts  and  for  meritorious  service.  The 
second  is  a  provision  for  a  uniform  tax,  of 
not  less  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  so  that 
these  salaries  shall  be  assured.  Thus  that 
which  every  educational  institution  longs 
for  and  works  for,  that  which  every  loving 
husband  and  father  wishes  to  provide  for 
his  wife  and  children,  an  endowment  that 
shall  make  possible  a  look  into  the  future 
with  hope  and  'confidence,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  people  through  their  legally 
constituted  representatives,  to  the  teachers 
of  New  York. 

New  York  City  Teachers  Know  Who 
Helped  Them. 

Do  you  suppose  we  do  not  know  that 
without  the  aid  of  the  legislators  from  up 
the  state  this  thing  could  not  have  been? 
With  Mayor,  city  officials,  and  members  of 
school  boards  arrayed  against  this  bill,  and 
only  one  man  in  high  place,  the  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  with  us,  do  you  sup- 
pose we  don't  know  what  we  owe  to  the 
representatives  that  came  from  your  dis- 
trict? Do  you  think  we  mean  to  lie  back 
indifferent  whether  you  get  your  schools  N 
on  any  better  basis  or  not?  I  tell  you, 
members  from  up  the  state,  the  time  for 
you  to  get  together  is  now,  and  the  people 
for  you  to  call  on  for  help  are  the  teachers 
of  Manhattan,  and  Brooklyn,  and  Queens 
and  Richmond.  The  lesson  and  example 
of  the  present  year  is  too  good  to  be  lost. 
A  dozen  propitious  circumstances  conspired 
to  bring  about  a  result  more  brilliant  than 
the  most  hopeful  agitator  dared  to  prophesy 
as  coming  before  twenty  years.  Things 
came  so  fast  that  they  made  one  dizzy. 
They  are  so  new  that  they  must  be  made 
the  most  of  so  that  some  sudden  revulsion 
will  not  shake  them  out  of  reach. 

Up  State  Teachers  Need  State  Aid. 

The  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get 
the  whole  state  fairly  agreed  on  some  act 
for  the  betterment  of  the  service  and  then 
to  push  it.  New  York  City  will  help  you 
in  advice,  in  contributions  for  expenses, 
and  in  personal  work  in  writing  and  in 
speaking.  In  this  movement  the  most 
formidable  opposition  will  come  from  the 
home-rule  bogey.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
mothers  in  this  state  still  regard  the  teacher 
as  a  sort  of  nurse  and  the  school  as  a  nur- 
sery. Nine-tenths  of  the  citizens  think 
they  know  more  how  to  manage  their  own 
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son  than  you  do,  they  who  have  had  at  most 
ten  children,  you  who  have  had  them  by 
the  hundreds.  The  citizens  want  to  man- 
age their  own  schools  as  they  do  their  own 
sidewalks ;  and  they  want  the  state  to  leave 
them  alone;  they  do  not,  as  a  class,  recog- 
nize the  vast  improvements  that  have  been 
made  possible  to  local  schools  by  the  state 
exercise  of  its  inherent  power  over  school 
matters.  The  fact  that  education  is  a  bigger 
thing  than  sidewalks,  bridges,  and  any 
purely  local  matter  is  slow  to  come  to 
American  communities  and  a  prejudice 
against  state  direction  of  schools  and  teach- 
ers is  easily  arroused  by  any  editor  with 
very  little  thought  and  no  argument.  To 
my  mind  there  are  few  things  more  respon- 
sible for  the  backwardness  of  education  in 
America  today  than  the  ease  with  which  a 
citizen  may  influence  a  school  in  his  own 
community. 

Tenure  of  Office. 

-  You  may  spend  years  in  careful  study 
and  practice,  you  may  be  recognized  by  the 
highest  educational  authorities  as  a  student, 
and  organizer,  and  an  excellent  school  man, 
but  the  corner  grocer  can  turn  you  out  if 
his  wife  don't  like  your  daughter's  style. 
There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  in  this  state 
who  dare  not  after  a  week's  hard  teaching 
refuse  to  take  a  Sunday  School  class  when 
they  ought  to  be  resting.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  school  positions  in  this  state  in 
which  the  occupant  is  watched,  tended  and 
corrected  like  a  little  boy,  and  made  to  feel 
his  subserviency  by  a  hundred  little  con- 
temptible slights  and  snubs  and  by  a  system 
that  will  make  out  of  any  man  a  fidgety, 
nervous,  suspicious,  uncertain  little  person 
without  a  single  opinion  on  religion,  politics 
or  any  debatable  subject.  I  remember  when 
I  was  a  boy  a  young  woman  of  wealth  and 
social  prominence  came  from  the  city  to  our 
country  town  because  of  the  mineral  waters 
there.  It  fell  to  me  to  take  her  boat  riding 
on  the  river  for  her  morning  outing.  There  - 
were  two  girls  who  lived  on  our  street  who 
used  to  ask  me  every  day  what  the  young 
woman  said,  how  she  got  into  the  boat,  and 
what  she  wore;  they  made  a  paper  pattern 
of  a  cape  she  had  left  in  our  boat  house,  and 
imitated  her  in  various  ways.     Boy-like  I 

told  Miss  B of  this,  and  the  remark  she 

made  was  commonplace  enough,  but  like 
some  commonplace  things  that  happen  in 
youth,   it   remained   in   my   memory.     She 


said  "They  are  not  sure  of  their  position." 
That  is  exactly  what  ails  the  teachers  of 
New  York  state;  they  have  no  adequate 
hope  that  a  faithful  performance  of  duty 
will  insure  them  a  continuance  of  employ- 
ment. They  dare  not  buy  a  home  on  long- 
time payments;  they  cannot  conceive  large 
long  plans  for  the  development  of  a  school. 
They  are  intellectual  tramps  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow. 

Because  one  teacher  here  and  there  is 
lazy  or  mentally  inefficient  or  otherwise 
unfit,  or  because  some  petty  political  tyrant 
likes  to  have  the  women  call  on  him,  the 
community  at  large  is  keeping  its  schools 
upset,  weak  and  feeble  by  its  uncertainty 
in  the  employment  of  teachers.  The  state 
has  been  making  it  harder  and  harder  for 
a  person  to  become  a  teacher ;  a  higher  class 
of  intelligence  is  going  into  the  work.  It 
would  seem  eminently  proper  for  the  state 
to  protect  its  own  and  to  pass  laws  insuring 
retention  except  after  a  hearing  on  charges 
preferred.  As  the  president  has  said 
"Tenure  of  office  is  the  thing  this  Asso- 
ciation ought  to  push  with  all  its  strength 
as  a  requisite  to  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation." 

Teacher  Must  Do  Better  Teaching. 

Concurrent  with  the  improvement  of  the 
teacher's  condition  must  come  the  full  meas- 
ure of  improvement  in  his  service  or  the 
whole  scheme  will  fail  to  enjoy  a  steady 
and  a  meritorious  growth.  Herein  lies  a 
danger  that  every  leader  in  educational  re- 
forms has  recognized.  There  is  a  great 
amount  of  dead  weight  to  be  carried  con- 
sisting of  the  per  cent  of  teachers  who  never 
have  regarded  the  calling  seriously,  who 
made  little  preparation  themselves,  who 
resist  attempts  to  make  them  study,  who 
came  into  the  calling  to  pass  away  the  time 
while  something  better  was  turning  up,  and 
whose  habit  of  mind  is  to  do  as  little  work 
as  a  teacher  as  possible.  It  is  the  extensive 
distribution  of  this  kind  of  person  through- 
out our  ranks  in  larger  number  than  in  any 
profession,  that  presents  the  most  discour- 
aging front  to  any  solid  movement  to  make 
the  tenure  of  teachers  secure  and  their 
wages  high.  The  person  approached  for 
his  vote  on  such  a  measure  is  almost  always 
able  to  call  to  mind  at  once,  some  case  of 
a  lazy,  and  inefficient  teacher,  or  of  some 
narrow-minded  impossible  pedagogue  that 
he  has  known,  and  the  thought  of  making 
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such  persons  permanent  or  financially  in- 
dependent is  so  distasteful  that  it  prevents 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  greater 
efficiency  secured  in  good  teachers,  by  the 
confidence  of  steady  employment  would  far 
overbalance  the  waste  caused  by  the  lazy 
ones.  The  low  grade  of  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  is  still  one  of  the  serious  problems 
confronting  those  who  seek  to  bring  edu- 
cation nearer  to  an  adequate  realization  of 
ideals.  In  the  last  circular  sent  by  your 
committee  to  the  presidents  of  the  associ- 
ations of  the  various  states  and  territories, 
the  question  is  asked  "In  what  chief  re- 
spects does  the  condition  of  the  teacher  in 
your  locality  need  improving?"  Maine  says 
"in  better  preparation  for  work."  New 
Hampshire  says  "in  better  scholarship  and 
professional  training,"  and  so  the  word 
comes  back  from  all  down  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Florida  says  "in  devotion  to  the  call- 
ing and  stability  in  it."  The  same  answers 
come  from  Louisiana  and  around  the  south- 
ern boundary  to  California  and  up  to  the 
state  of  Washington  and  across  the  north- 
ern tier  of  states  back  to  Maine.  Kentucky 
says  "the  teacher  needs  inducement  for 
better  scholarship,"  Ohio  says  "the  teacher 
needs  more  education  and  better  education," 
Iowa  says  "our  state  needs  more  able  teach- 
ers" and  Colorado  replies  "What  we  need 
is  more  high-grade  men  and  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  college  education  is  not 
too  high  a  requirement  for  a  man  who 
wants  to  teach  an  elementary  school."  This 
need  for  better  equipped  teachers  the  teach- 
ers' associations  themselves  have  got  to 
meet.  It  requires  all  the  popularizing  in- 
fluences that  may  be  secured.  Attempts  of 
supervising  officers  to  force  professional 
study  upon  the  teaching  body  have  always 
been  attended  with  more  or  less  friction 
and  have  always  failed  of  the  improvement 
of  the  service  that  was  aimed  at.  Yet  it 
seems  that  professional  study  is  the  inevi- 
table price  that  must  be  paid  for  pro- 
fessional advancement;  and  it  seems  as 
though  it  were  advancing  in  this  state  in 
the  face  of  ridicule,  indifference,  and  actual 
opposition. 

This  Association  is  aiming  to  popularize 
and  advance  professional  study  through  its 
reading  circle,  a  plan  devised  to  foster  pro- 
fessional growth  of  teachers. 

Means  of  Interchange  of  Thought. 
The  great  need  of  the  Association  in  the 


conduct  of  the  different  movements  which 
I  have  reviewed  here  is  a  printed  medium 
for  interchange  of  thought  among  the 
members.  The  purpose  of  the  Association 
cannot  be  met  by  any  educational  journal 
at  present  in  existence.  The  necessity  that 
such  papers  are  under  to  make  money  for 
their  owners  precludes  them  from  going  the 
whole  way  which  this  Association  ought  to 
and  will  go  in  some  directions.  The  de- 
velopment of  our  bulletin  into  a  larger  and 
more  frequently  issued  organ  of  the  Asso- 
ciation would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  of  the 
times. 

The  Present  Opportunity. 

In  closing  this  rather  infonnal  report  of 
the  present  outlook  of  the  condition  of  the 
teacher  your  servant  reminds  you  again  of 
the  ripeness  of  the  time  for  doing  some- 
thing. The  force  of  the  example  of  the 
Ahearn-Davis  legislation  must  not  be  lost 
upon  the  educational  world  at  large.  Those 
of  us  that  are  enjoying  its  benefits  want  you 
to  get  about  you  an  atmosphere  of  the  same 
kind.  There  are  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  those  that  would  sooner  teach  a  school 
than  do  anything  else  on  God's  green  earth, 
who  love  the  sight  of  boys  and  girls  troop- 
ing in  at  the  open  door,  who  see  in  the 
calling  the  demand  for  thought,  and  inven- 
tion, and  adaptation,  as  interesting  and  as 
fascinating  as  the  mental  exercise  of  any 
other  work,  who  see  the  possibility  of  good 
results  of  good  teaching  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  future  progress  of  this 
beloved  land,  whose  daily  work  is  imbued 
with  a  consciousness  of  public  duty  and 
public  necessity,  and  public  service,  that 
dignifies  it  and  consecrates  it;  men  and 
women  who  love  what  they  are  doing  and 
who  do  it  well  because  they  love  it.  I  and 
many  ordinary  schoolmasters  like  me  want 
to  unite  with  such  persons  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blowing  the  horn  for  any  particular 
man  or  party  or  movement  or  hobby,  but ' 
for  quiet,  tactful,  devoted,  and  effective 
work  towards  making  the  business  of  the 
teacher  in  fact  as  it  is  in  promise  an  occu- 
pation of  eminent  service  and  a  calling  of 
sincere  regard. 


The  world  turns  aside  to  let  any  man 
pass  who  knows  whither  he  is  going. — 
Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan. 
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THE  CURRENCY  OF  FAITH 

IN  the  hall  of  the  Central  Market,  Charleston,  S.  C,  framed  with  samples  of  confeder- 
ate currency,  hangs  the  following  poem  which  is  submitted  for  its  historical  value  in 
showing  the  "other  side": 


Representing  nothing  on  God's  earth  now 

And  naught  in  the  waters  below  it, 
As  the  pledge  of  a  nation  that  passed  away 

Keep  it  dear  friend  and  show  it 
Show  it  to  those  who  will  lend  an  ear 

To  the  tale  this  trifle  will  tell, 
Of  liberty  born  of  a  patriot's  dream. 

Of  a  storm-cradled  nation  that  fell. 

Too  poor  to  possess  the  precious  ores, 

And  too  much  of  a  stranger  to  borrow, 
We  issued  to-day  our  promise  to  pay 

And  hoped  to  redeem  it  to-morrow. 
The  days  rolled  on  and  the  weeks  became 
years, 

But  our  coffers  were  empty  still. 
Gold  was  so  scarce  that  the  treasury  quaked, 

If  a  dollar  should  drop  in  the  till. 


But    the    faith    that  was  in   us  was  strong 
indeed, 

Though  our  poverty  well  we  discerned. 
And  this  little  note  represented  the  pay 

That  our  suffering  veterans  earned. 
They  knew  it  had  hardly  a  value  in  gold, 

But  as  gold  our  soldiers  received  it. 
It  gazed  in  our  eyes  with  a  promise  to  pay 

And  every  true  soldier  believed  it. 

But  our  boys  thought  little  of  price  or  pay 

Or  of  bills  that  were  overdue. 
We  knew  if  it  bought  our  bread  to-day, 

It  was  all  our  poor  country  could  do. 
Keep  it.     It  tells  all  our  history  o'er. 

From  the  birth  of  the  dream  to  its  last. 
Modest  and  born  of  the  angel  of  hope 

Like  our  hope  of  success  it  passed. 


MEETING   OF    ULYSSES    AND    TELEMACHIS 


Prom 

Story  of  Ulysses 


Courtesy  of 
American  Book  Co. 
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WHY  PEOPLE  WRITE  POORLY 


BY    H.    W.    ELLSWORTH,  NEW   YORK   CITY 


1AM  gratified  at  the  recognition  of  pen- 
manship in  recent  numbers  of  your 
most  excellent  journal  as  reflecting  a 
healthful  awakening  in  this  most  funda- 
mental study.  The  paper  by  Prof.  Zaner 
was  timely  and  well  expressed  some  valu- 
able and  professional  experience  and 
observation.  Yet  I  cannot  agree  with  all 
of  his  conclusions  and  remedies,  especially 
the  return  to  the  long  ago  tried  and 
abandoned  custom  of  dosing  children  with 
letters  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high  on 
the  theory  that  it  will  prevent  "excessive 
finger  action"  and  "pen  gripping,"  which 
it  will  most  assuredly  necessitate.  A  better 
and  surer  plan  would  be  to  train  beginners, 
first  on  the  blackboard  with  chalk  and  later 
on  large  sheets  of  manila  paper  with  pencil 
until  the  writing  forms  and  motions  are 
thoroughly  habituated;  then  reduce  the 
same  to  current  size  on  writing  paper  with 
ample  pen  and  ink  practice.  The  celebrated 
Porson  attributed  his  remarkable  penman- 
ship to  such  elementary  training  by  his 
father. 

The  professor's  sovereign  remedy  for 
writing  poorly,  "to  require  no  small  writing 
of  children  until  ten  years  of  age"  is  ob- 
viously impracticable  and  abortive,  but  may 
mislead  zealous  teachers,  lacking  in  fore- 
sight and  experience,  into  serious  conse- 
quences by  attempting  a  remedy  which 
savors  of  the  old  lady's  advice  to  her 
daughter  on  learning  to  swim,  "don't  go 
near  the  water !" 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  ambitions  of  the 
child  to  be  able  to  write  as  he  sees  others 
doing  and  the  time  of  this  aspiration  is 


the  occasion  to  teach  him  the  proper  essen- 
tials of  letters  and  ways  of  producing  them 
to  express  ideas.  To  ignore,  thwart  or 
delay  this  desire  to  a  later  period,  when 
other  subjects  and  ambitions  engross  his 
mind,  means  usually  to  defeat  its  ultimate 
attainment  properly  by  a  loss  of  the  healthy 
pride  and  interest  and  feeling  of  its  neces- 
sity as  well  as  the  cumulative  benefits  of- 
habitual  practice  which  today  is  the  chief 
reason  "why  people  write  poorly." 

Educators  realize  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  deprive  children  of  the  privilege  and  ad- 
vantage of  ordinary  writing  in  school  work 
until  half  the  school  course  is  completed  in 
the  other  branches  requiring  penmanship 
as  a  means  of  expression.  His  paper,  ex- 
cellent in  so  many  respects,  points  to  the 
necessity  of  defining  the  various  stages  for 
penmanship  teaching  adapted  to  the  school 
curriculum  rather  than  to  the  age  of  pupil 
which  at  best  is  but  approximate  since  child 
development,  sex  and  temperament  even 
must  determine  the  character  of  penman- 
ship instruction  at  any  given  age. 

My  own  extended  experience  and  con- 
clusion is  that  the  art  of  writing  can  and 
should  be  begun  in  the  primary  and  con- 
tinued* with  penmanship  study  through  ad- 
vancing grades  until  graduation.  I  have 
accordingly  undertaken  to  ascertain  and 
define  the  course  in  proper  writing  stages 
for  each  school  grade  for  the  guidance  of 
intelligent  teachers  in  my  "Illustrated 
Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship," 
recently  published,  which  I  hope  may  have 
inspired  the  writer  of  the  paper  referred 
to. 


HENRY  BARNARD 


HIS    SERVICE  TO   HIS   COUNTRY    NO    LESS  THAN   TO    EDUCATION,    WARRANT,    IN    OUR    OPINION,    THE    EXTENDED 
NOTICE   GIVEN  TO   DR.    HENRY    BARNARD,    ALTHOUGH    HIS   DEATH    OCCURRED   EARLY    IN   JULY 


DR.  HENRY  BARNARD,  LL.  D.f 
probably  the  most  eminent  of  Ameri- 
can educators  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
died  at  his  home  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  5, 
in  his  ninetieth  year.  His  death  occurred 
in  the  same  room  in  which  he  was  born  in 
181 1.  Although  fifteen  years  younger  than 
Horace  Mann  and  Mary  Lyon,  he  began 
his  professional  career  about  the  same  time 


they  did  and  was  in  his  prime  in  the  times 
of  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun.  Still,  he 
was  an  active  worker  up  to  the  present  year. 
His  career  virtually  embraces  the  whole 
history  of  the  American  school  system. 

Mr.  Barnard's  education  was  acquired  in 
an  academy  at  Monson,  Mass.,  and  at  Yale 
College,  graduating  at  nineteen  with  honors. 
Among  his  fellow  students  were  many  who 
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subsequently  became  prominent  in  official 
or  professional  places.  His  first  intention 
was  the  law,  for  which  he  studied  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Before  practicing, 
however,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of 
Europe,  meeting  the  greatest  English 
writers,  and  on  his  return  was  elected  to 
the  Connecticut  legislature.  Here  he  first 
showed  his  intense  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education.       Through    his  eloquence    and 


position  he  was  active  in  organizing  the 
schools  of  the  state,  in  writing  elaborate 
annual  reports  and  in  establishing  the 
Connecticut  School  Journal.  Four  years 
later  the  legislature  abolished  his  office,  at 
which  time  the  Rhode  Island  legislature 
paid  Prof.  Barnard  the  rare  tribute  of 
meeting  in  joint  session  to  listen  to  an 
address  upon  education.  In  consequence  of 
it,  Rhode  Island  established  a  school  board 


HENRY    BARNARD 


magnetism,  Connecticut  secured  its  law  pro- 
viding for  a  state  board  of  education.  About 
this  time  Horace  Mann  left  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  education.  Barnard  was  a  great 
admifer  of  Mann.  With  every  prospect 
of  success  in  law  and  politics,  Henry  Bar- 
nard chose  the  less  showy  vocation  or  pro- 
fession of  education.  He  began  as  secre- 
tary of  the   Connecticut   board,   in   which 


similar  to  that  of  Connecticut  and  put  Dr. 
Barnard  at  its  head.  At  this  time  he  was 
working  on  a  history  of  education  and  did 
not  wish  to  accept  the  position.  He  yielded, 
however,  when  the  Governor  said:  "Isn't 
it  better,  Barnard,  to  make  history  than  to 
write  it?" 

In  the  ensuing  five  years  that  he  held 
this  position  Dr.  Barnard  did  great  things 
for  Rhode  Island  schools,  securing  for  the 
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first  time  public  taxation  for  their  support. 
Thousands  of  pamphlets  were  distributed 
and  libraries  of  at  least  500  volumes  were 
established  in  all  but  three  towns  in  the 
state.  He  left  this  position  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Later  on  Connecticut,  having 
heard  of  his  great  work  in  Rhode  Island, 
repented  of  her  former  treatment  of  him 
and  invited  him  to  become  principal  of  the 
new  state  normal  school  and  state  superin- 
tendent. This  work  he  carried  on  for  five 
years,  pausing  for  rest.  Next  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, remaining  there  two  years.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  president  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Md.,  which  place  he  occupied  when, 
in  the  following  year,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  him  to  become  the  first 


national  commissioner  of  education.  His 
wide  experience  and  personal  acquaintance 
with  educators  gave  the  bureau  high  stand- 
ing at  once.  From  1855  to  1893  Dr. 
Barnard  published  a  series  of  annual  vol- 
umes on  education  known  as  the  "American 
Journal  of  Education.''  Financially  this 
was  a  losing  venture  but  the  work  will  be 
a  lasting  monument  to  its  author  and  a 
standard  of  educational  thought  and  in- 
formation during  this  period.  No  one  can 
ever  write  about  American  or  European 
educational  affairs  from  1820  to  1875  without 
drawing  most  of  his  information  and  inspira- 
tion from  the  writings  of  Henry  Barnard. 
He  had  all  the  instincts  of  the  scientists, 
the  patience  of  an  historian,  the  poise  of  a 
statesman,  and  the  zeal  of  a  reformer. 


SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  HOUR 

Dr.  FRED.  W.  ATKINSON 

(For  portrait  see  front  cover) 


HOWEVER  much  we  may  differ  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  going  to  or  keeping 
the  Philippine  Islands,  all  would  probably 
agree  that  those  islands  would  be  benefited 
by  the  introduction  of  the  American  public 
school  system  with  all  it  implies  and  that 
the  person  assigned  this  task  certainly  has 
undertaken  a  work  demanding  the  greatest 
energy,  ability  and  good  judgment.  In  the 
selection  of  the  gentleman  assigned  the 
work  of  the  organization  of  school  systems 
in  our  so-called  colonial  possessions  the 
advice  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
is  said  to  .have  been  largely  followed. 
If  so,  the  selections  made  are  additional 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge 
of  educational  men  as  well  as  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  When  Alexis  Frye  was 
chosen  for  Cuba,  all  intelligent  school  men 
at  once  saw  the  fitness  of  the  appointment. 
The  selection  of  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  high  school 
for  a  similar  post  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
met  with  equal  approval.  Although  Mr. 
Atkinson  had  been  at  Springfield  but  a  com- 
paratively short  time  he  kept  that  school 
up  with  the  best  educational  work  done  in 
Springfield,  and  made  a  wide  reputation 
for  himself  for  high  scholarship,  sound 
judgment  and  a  keen  and  broad  insight  into 
educational  principles  and  conditions.  Mr. 
Atkinson   is  young,   vigorous,   active   and 


enthusiastic  and  tactful.  Even  at  the  risk 
of  using  a  much  abused  phrase  we  must 
say  that  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  place. 
Speaking  of  his  acceptance  of  the  position 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  says: 
"Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  principal  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  high  school,  will  go  to 
the  Philippines  as  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  the  choice  of  President  Eliot. 
No  man  has  made  a  greater  sacrifice  for 
his  country,  barring,  of  course,  those  slain 
or  wounded  in  war,  than  he  makes.  His 
position  in  Springfield  is  as  desirable  as  a 
school  position  could  well  be.  He  has  as 
ideal  a  building  and  school  as  there  is  in 
the  country.  lie  is  admired  to  the  limit 
personally,  scholastically,  and  profession- 
ally. He  has  a  beautiful  home,  with  every- 
thing to  attach  him  to  New  England.  He 
is  thirty-five  years  old,  was  born  in  Reading, 
Mass.,  May  23,  1865.  graduated  at  the 
Bridgewater  (Mass.)  normal  school,  taught 
at  Upton,  Mass.,  graduated  from  Harvard, 
taught  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  high  school, 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Germany,  and 
returned  to  take  the  principalship  of  the 
Springfield  high  school.  He  goes  to  the 
Philippines  from  a  purely  missionary  spirit, 
knowing  that  to  no  one  else  will  be  given 
a  better  opportunity  to  develop  those  vast 
possessions  through  the  education  and 
character  of  the  people.' ' 
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Dr.  FRANCIS  J.  CHENEY 

MANY  teachers  can  recall  the  contest 
made  by  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose  to  pre- 
vent his  removal  from  the  principalship 
of  the  Cortland  Normal  and  the  embarrass- 
ing situation  Dr.  Cassety,  now  of  the 
Buffalo  Normal,  was  placed  in  while  hold- 
ing the  position  pending  the  adjudication 
of  the  question.  Such  teachers  can  remem- 
ber and  others  can  well  appreciate  the 
peculiarly  delicate  task  undertaken  by  the 
person  selected  to  succeed  Doctors  Hoose 
and  Cassety — Dr.  Francis  J.  Cheney. 
Francis  J.  Cheney,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  born 


DR.    FRANCIS    J.    CHENEY 


in  Warren,  Pa.,  about  fity  years  ago, 
graduated  from  Genesee  College,  now 
Syracuse  University,  in  '72,  head  of  and  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  the  first  class  sent  out 
after  the  college  was  merged  in  the  univer- 
sity. After  graduating  he  taught  mathe- 
matics in  Antwerp,  was  principal  at  Dryden, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  '80  and  was  about 
to  go  west  to  practice  law  when  he  was 
offered  such  inducements  to  become  prin- 
cipal of  the  Kingston  Free  Academy  that 
he  abandoned  the  project  of  going  west  and 
went  to  Kingston  to  teach.  While  there, 
he  declined  the  chair  of  English  in  Syracuse 
University,  the  superintendency  of  schools 
at  Olean,  and  the  principalship  of  the  State 


Normal  School  at  Greely,  Col.  In  '91  he 
was  elected  inspector  in  the  office  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  later  in  the  same  year 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Cortland 
Normal  School,  but  not  until  it  was 
definitely  settled  that  his  predecessor  was 
not  to  remain. 

It  was  a  delicate  and  responsible  position 
for  any  one  to  assume  at  that  time,  owing 
to  the  feeling  aroused  in  the  community 
over  the  removal  of  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose 
who  had  been  principal  of  the  school  for 
more  than  twenty-three  years.  By  careful 
and  conservative  management  Dr.  Cheney 
soon  succeeded  in  allaying  the  irritation 
incident  to  the  bitter  controversy  over  the 
removal  of  his  predecessor,  and  for  several 
years  Cortland  has  been  at  peace  and  the 
normal  school  has  steadily  progressed 
During  Dr.  Cheney's  administration  a  large 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  building; 
the  old  building  has  been  thoroughly  reno- 
vated ;  science  laboratories  have  been  fitted 
up  and  furnished;  a  kindergarten  depart- 
ment has  been  established;  the  library  has 
been  greatly  increased  in  the  number  and 
improved  in  the  quality  of  the  books  found 
on  the  shelves ;  the  attendance  in  the  normal 
department  has  increased  from  384,  1891- 
'92,  to  640,  i898-'99.  The  graduates  of 
the  school  continue  to  be  in  great  demand. 
The  local  board  and  faculty  of  the  school 
have  given  their  most  hearty  cooperation 
and  are  therefore  entitled  to  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  last  nine  years  in  placing 
Cortland  among  the  largest  and  best  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  state. 

With  a  most  beautiful  location,  a  united 
and  able  faculty,  an  intelligent  and  appre- 
ciative local  board,  a  student  body  pursuing 
its  work  actuated  by  the  highest  motives, 
a  large  and  well  equipped  building,  Dr. 
Cheney  has  a  position  as  enviable  as  it  is 
responsible. 

Dr.  Cheney  is  a  large,  well  built  man, 
of  genial  manner  and  possesses  abundant 
vitality  and  an  enormous  capacity  for  hard 
work.  His  popularity  with  his  fellow 
workers  is  evidenced  by  his  election  in  '89 
to  the  presidency  of  Associated  Academic 
Principals  of  the  State,  as  well  as  by  the 
warmth  with  which  his  appearance  is 
greeted  at  educational  gatherings  not  only 
by  the  Cortland  Alumni  but  by  the  general 
teaching  force  of  the  state  as  well. 
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THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND 

Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


One  deed  may  mar  a  life, 

And  one  can  make  it ; 
Hold  firm  thy  will  for  strife, 

Lest  a  quick  blow  break  it ! 
Even  now  from  far  on  viewless  wing 
Hither  speeds  the  nameless  thing 
Shall  put  thy  spirit  to.  the  test. 
Haply  or  e'er  sinking  sun 
Shall  drop  behind  the  purple  West 
All  shall  be  lost — or  won ! 

— Richard  Watson  Guilder. 


Many  teachers  succeed  admirably  in  pre- 
senting work  to  their  classes,  but  fail  com- 
pletely in  getting  their  classes  to  assimilate 
and  retain  the  instruction  given. 


The  skillful  teamster,  with  a  heavy  load, 
on  an  up-grade,  does  not  always  drive 
straight  up  the  hill  without  stopping.  While 
his  main  course  is  upward,  he  slants  the 
hill   wherever  there  is  the  opportunity. 


Do  not  think  of  your  faults,  still  less  of 
others'  faults;  in  every  person  who  comes 
near  you,  look  for  what  is  good  and  strong ; 
honor  that;  rejoice  in  it;  and  as  you  can, 
try  to  imitate  it ;  and  your  faults  will  drop 
off  like  dead  leaves  when  their  time  comes. 


If  there  is  no  argument  against  equal 
pay  for  men  and  women,  there  remains  the 
suspicion  that  it  means  lower  wages  for  all 
women  or  fewer  women  in  the  schools. 
The  chief  reason  why  half  the  teachers  are 
not  men  is  that  it  is  a  reflection  for  a  man  to 
teach  on  woman's  pay. — New.  Eng.  Journal 
of  Education. 


Is  it  not  about  time  for  a  reform  in  the 
present  system  of  licensing  teachers?  Let 
the  candidate's  general  education  be  shown 
by  diplomas  from  the  regular  public  schools 
or  by  the  Regents'  diplomas  in  New  York 
State,  instead  of  by  special  teachers'  exami- 
nations. The  teachers'  examination  should 
be  confined  to  testing  the  knowledge  of  the 
candidate  in  methods  of  instruction  and 
her  general  fitness  for,  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed.— "Educator" 


Assigning  lessons  to  be  learned  outside 
of  school  hours  may  give  parents  a  favor- 
able impression  of  the  school,  but  such 
work  is  usually  productive  of  more  evil 
than  good.  Your  pupils  do  not  know  how 
to  study  by  themselves,  and  their  work  is 
usually  done  for  them  by  others.  Besides, 
if  the  teacher  requires  proper  application 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  during  the  regular 
school  hours,  this  is  as  much  as  the  child's 
mind  should  be  taxed. — Educator. 


A  discriminating  writer  in  commenting 
on  the  retirement  of  Supt.  E.  B.  Andrews 
from  the  charge  of  the  Chicago  schools, 
says  the  doctor  failed  to  accomplish  results 
worthy  of  his  talent  through  lack  of  diplo- 
macy. It  may  be  true.  We  are  too  far 
away  from  Chicago  to  know  its  inner  his- 
tory. We  are,  however,  fully  convinced 
that  in  the  general  management  of  school 
affairs  the  people  are  much  too  lenient  and 
good-natured.  Just  now  there  is  more  need 
of  plain  speaking  than  of  diplomacy. 

The  bringing  together  of  boys  and  girls 
into  the  same  class-rooms  and  recitation- 
rooms  is  according  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  society.  The  separation  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  process  of  elementary  education, 
if  it  has  any  basis  at  all,  is  based  uppn  a 
totally  false  conception  of  human  relations 
and,  of  moral  culture.  It  suggests  clearly 
ideas  which  belong  to  the  middle  ages  and 
which  prevail  to  a  degree  in  certain 
European  countries,  but  which  no  rational 
people  think  tend  to  the  betterment  of  the 
morals  of  either  sex. — Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert. 


Our  schools  can  never  be  what  they 
ought  to  be  until  the  very  best  men  can  be 
kept  in  them  as  teachers.  It  is  not  enough 
that  each  state  can  boast  a  few  educators  on 
an  equal  in  ability  with  the  best  lawyers, 
editorsand  businessmen.  Every  community 
with  a  hundred  or  more  children  to  educate 
should  have  at  the  head  of  its  schools  a 
man  the  equal  in  ability,  in  education,  in 
experience,  in  culture  and  in  business  tact 
to  the  best.  And  what  right  has  the  com- 
munity lo  expect  this  unless  it  is  willing  to 
pay  what  the  best  men  can  obtain  in  other 
callings  ? — Educator. 
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At  the  exercises  celebrating  the  affilia- 
tion of  Barnard  College  (for  women) 
with  Columbia  University  at  New  York, 
President  Lowe  announced  that  the  woman 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  Barnard  became 
a  member  of  the  Columbia  University 
Council.  He  also  said  that  more  women 
would  be  added  to  the  faculty  as  more 
professorships  were  established.  This 
brings  into  strong  contrast  the  action  of 
Cornell  University  trustees  in  deciding  that 
no  woman  shall  have  a  place  on  its  faculty, 
the  one  already  there  having  been  displaced. 
— Pathfinder, 


Susan  B.  Anthony  was  once  at  a  teach- 
ers' association  when  a  discussion  was  had 
as  to  why  teachers  are  not  held  in  as  high 
esteem  as  doctors,  lawyers  and  ministers. 
Mrs.  Anthony  got  the  floor  and  shot  the 
following  bombshell: 

"It  seems  to  me  you  fail  to  comprehend 
the  cause  of  the  disrespect  of  which  you 
complain.  Do  you  not  see  that  so  long  as 
society  says  that  woman  has  not  brains 
enough  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer  or  minister, 
but  has  plenty  to  be  a  teacher,  every  man  of 
you  who  condescends  to  teach,  tacitly  ad- 
mits before  Israel  and  the  sun  that  he  has 
no  more  brains  than  a  woman?'' 


In  his  address  before  the  Boston  Public 
School  Association  President  Elliot  of  Har- 
vard said:  "The  experience  of  Harvard 
University  has  shown  that  it  pays  to  insure 
employees  against  privation  in  their  old  age. 
Pensioning  officials  is  not  in  the  line  of  ex- 
travagance ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  matter 
of  economy.  You  can  get  better  work 
from  people  who  are  not  haunted  all  the 
while  by  the  specter  of  the  poorhouse. 
Governor  Crane's  paper  mills  at  Dalton  are 
a  case  in  point.  Three  generations  of 
Cranes  have  been  making  paper  there,  and 
never  a  strike.  Why?  Because  their  em- 
ployees are  all  pensioned." 


As  I  jog  along  in  the  afternoon  of  life, 
approaching  the  sunset,  I  am  ■  impressed 
with  some  things  it  would  have  been  greatly 
to  my  advantage  to  know  much  earlier  in 
the  dav.  One  of  these  things  is  that  com- 
plete self-mastery  which  begets  moderation. 
How  to  live  and  how  best  to  do  life's  work 
are  the  great  problems  of  human  life.  A 
man's  life  is  given  him  to  use,  not  to  con- 


sume. There  is  need  of  energy,  there  is 
need  of  industry,  and  there  is  often  need 
of  promptness;  but  there  is  little  need  of 
hurry,  and  no  need  at  all  of  worry.  Time 
is  long,  eternity  is  longer.  Nature  is 
deliberate  in  all  her  operations;  there  is 
no  hurry  nor  flurry.  From  her  we  should 
learn  lessons  of  moderation  and  repose. — 
Exchange. 


There  is  a  wide  difference  between  criti- 
cism and  faultfinding.  Any  one  can  find 
fault,  and,  usually,  the  more  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  one  is,  the  more  apt  will  he  be 
to  complain  and  find  fault.  Just  criticism 
is  always  helpful,  because  it  brings  to  one's 
attention  errors  and  mistakes  of  which  he 
was  not  conscious  and  helps  him  to  correct 
them.  A  critic  who  wants  to  help  will  com- 
mend wherever  possible  and  criticise  by 
pointing  out  the  mistakes  and  suggesting  a 
remedy.  The  faultfinder  calls  attention  to 
the  error,  real  or  supposed,  in  a  sneering  or 
abusive  manner,  but  offers  no  hint  that  will 
prove  helpful.  The  friendly  critic  should 
be  encouraged,  but  the  faultfinder  has  no 
right  to  a  place  in  the  community.  Any 
reasonable  person  will  listen  to  and  profit 
by  a  friendlv  criticism,  but  a  grumbler  and 
faultfinder  can  offend  a  saint. 


The  admission  of  pupils  from  the  district 
schools  to  the  Dayton  high  school  on  the 
exclusive  basis  of  recommendation  by  their 
teachers  was  found  to  be  inexpedient. 
Variations  in  the  personal  equation  of  the 
great  number  of  teachers  whose  judgment 
entered  into  the  decision  and  brought  about 
variations  in  the  standard  for  admission 
which  seriously  enhanced  the  difficulties  of 
the  initial  work  in  the  first  year  class  of 
the  high  school,  and  had  unduly  increased 
the  number  of  admissions.  In  order  to 
meet  these  difficulties,  it  was  decided  to 
subject  recommended  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  a  suitable  supplementary  examina- 
tion, and  to  decide  their  claims"  for 
admission  upon  the  combined  result  of  the 
recommendation  and  examination.  At  the 
same  time  teachers  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  effectiveness  of  their  work 
would  be  tested,  not  upon  the  number 
recommended  for  admission,  but  rather 
upon  the  percentage  of  admissions  on  the 
basis  of  their  recommendations.  This 
measure  accomplished  the  desired  re- 
sults.— Report. 
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Not  long  ago  I  was  on  a  street  car,  in 
a  hurry  to  get  down  town  lo  business.  The 
car  came  to  a  dead  standstill;  the  ubiqui- 
tous coal  wagon  was  in  front,  delivering  a 
load.  The  conductor  got  down,  and  in  no 
pleasant  manner  urged  the  colored  man 
to  make  haste.  "You  can  git  pass  dar," 
said  the  darkey,  as  he  pulled  his  mules 
farther  around.  "No,  I  can't;  hurry  your- 
self," said  the  conductor.  "Why,  boss,  a 
car  jis*  passed  me."  "Well,  not  one  like 
this;  come,  get  a  move  on  you."  'Tse 
sartin  it  was  jis"  the  same;  you  try  and  see 
if  she  won't  go  by."  "Move  her  easy," 
called  the  conductor  to  the  motorman.  The 
car  slid  on  and  stopped  at  the  hub  of  the 
coal  cart.  "Wait  a  minnit,  boss,  while  I 
jis'  pushes  dat  gate  in  about  half  an  inch." 
The  gate  on  the  car  front  was  bulging 
outward  slightly.  He  did  so,  and  the  car 
passed  on  without  a  scratch;  but  what 
amused  me  was  the  look  of  satisfaction  on 
the  darkey's  face,  and  the  remark  he  made 
to  the  conductor  as  the  tail  end  of  the  car 
passed  him:  "We  was  bofe  right;  hey, 
boss?"  Both  right,  often. — Pennsylvania 
School  Journal. 


However  it  may  be  with  men  in  other 
walks  of  life,  teachers  should  not  grow  old. 
Infirm  in  body  they  may  become,  but  fresh 
and  vigorous  in  spirit  they  should  always 
remain.  Daily  association  with  children 
should  keep  them  young.  Association  with 
the  brightest  and  best  of  this  world,  and 
drinking  hourly  at  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
should  preserve,  even  down  to  old  age,  the 
very  bloom  of  youth.  Men  should  not 
grow  old  in  spirit,  "Even  though  the  almond 
tree  may  blossom  and  those  that  look  out 
of  the  windows  be  darkened."  Gladstone 
did  the  best  work  of  his  life  between  sixty 
and  eighty  years.  Tennyson  penned  the 
finest  lines  in  all  of  his  songs  in  those  later 
years  of  life  "Before  he  crossed  the  Bar." 
Dr.  Arnold  taught  with  increasing  power 
at  Rugby,  though  the  years  were  multiplied 
and  he  was  wanted  by  those  who  sat  at  his 
feet  down  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

After  all,  if  we  are  branded  "not  wanted," 
the  fault  may  be  our  own.  The  world  is 
constantly  starting  new  currents  on  which 
is  borne  the  newest  and  best  thought.  We 
should  turn  these  currents  into  our  own 
being  and  keep  ourselves  in  touch  with  the 
best  that   there  is.     The  best  will   live  and 


bloom  always,  and  we  shall  live  and  bloom 
with  it,  if  we  can  make  it  a  part  of  our- 
selves.— School  Review. 


A  principal  sends  us  the  following  copy 
of  a  letter,  with  this  note : 

"I  fear  that  as  teachers  we  do  not  always 
realize  how  exacting  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
eyes  of  some  parents.  The  enclosed  ex- 
cuse is  a  copy  of  one  recently  received  by  a 
teacher  and  presents  a  parent's  view." 

Miss  

Now  in  regards  to  Hattie  being  late,  I 
will  simply  say  this,  you  are  young  and 
have  only  your  school  duties  to  attend  to 
which  is  very  slight  to  what  I  have  to 
attend  to.  f  am  a  mother  of  6  besides 
my  husband  and  myself  to  do  and  2  and 
3  washings  a  day  for  others  besides 
my  own  to  attend  to  dinners  to  get 
dinner  pails  to  attend  to  nursing  of  others 
to  attend  to  and  to  keep  my  children  clean 
and  whole  to  attend  school  and  no  night 
sees  me  in  my  bed  before  three  or  four  in 
the  morning  and  if  you -think  you  could  do 
eny  better  than  I  do  I  will  give  you  one 
weeks  chance  to  try  I  would  only  be  too 
glad  for  you  to  try  and  see  then  if  you 
would  come  out  as  near  perfect  as  I  do  You 
have  been  told  often  the  reason  why  the 
children  is  late  and  I  do  not  keep  them  home 
unless  sickness 'detains  them  and  that  you 
have  been  told.  A  woman  of  my  age 
nearly  40  years  cannot  be  expected  to  do  as 

one    of    your    age.      Mrs.    . — School 

Bulletin. 


The  following  are  taken  froni  a  paper 
prepared  by  Dr.  Daniel  Folkmar,  of  the 
Universitv  of  Chicago,  on  "The  Duration 
of  School  Attendance  in  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee '": 

Of  those  who  enter  the  schools, 
t.  About  one-third  go  no  further  than 
the  first  grade. 

2.  About  one-half  go  no  further  than  the 
second  grade. 

3.  About  two-thirds  go  no  further  than 
the  third  grade. 

4.  About  three-fourths  go  no  further 
than  the  fourth  grade. 

5.  About  nine-tenths  go  no  further  than 
the  sixth  grade. 

6.  About  97  per  cent  go  no  further  than 
51  lthe  eighth  grade. 
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7.  About  three  in  every  1,000  graduate 
from  the  high  school. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  the  most  opti- 
mistic imagination  must  stand  almost 
aghast.  The  schools  are  not  doing  that 
for  which  the  public  treasury  pours  out  its 
wealth,  namely,  to  produce  a  self-reliant, 
self-supporting,  thinking  citizenship. 

Something  must  be  done  to  improve  these 
conditions.  Will  manual  training  do  it? — 
State  Supt.  Hammond,  {Mich.) 


The  announcement  that  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity has  taken  the  first  decisive  step  to- 
ward the  exclusion  of  women  students 
because  they  are  women  sounds  strangely 
'  out  of  tune  with  the  symphony  of  social 
progress  on  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. There  is  no  feature  of  our  educa- 
tional and  social  awakening  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  has 
found  so  general  approval  and  acceptance 
as  that  of  coeducation  from  primary  grade 
to  university.  Even  the  medical  and 
technical  colleges  have  generally  succumbed 


to  the  rising  tide  of  woman's  individuality 
as  based  in  the  profound  desire  for  eco- 
nomic independence.  And  the  more  the 
bars  were  let  down  the  greater  was  the  con- 
viction that  the  association  of  male  and 
female  students  at  all  stages  of  their  educa- 
tion was  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Such 
being  the  rule,  Wesleyan  must  represent 
the  proving  exception.  Doubtless  there  are 
still  men  living,  so  attached  to  the  glamour 
of  "good  old  college  days/'  that  when  they 
chance  to  find  themselves  in  an  adminis- 
trative majority  they  try  to  turn  the  clock 
of  progress  backward.  But  there  are  really 
not  two  parties  on  the  question  of  having 
our  schools  and  colleges  open  to  all  fit  to 
come  regardless  of  sex  difference.  Colleges 
exclusively  for  women  will  cater  yet  a  while 
to  conservative  sentiment,  but  a  college  ex- 
clusively for  men  is  already  a  curiosity. 
Wesleyan  is  out  of  step  with  the  world's 
progress  and  probably  another  generation 
will  see  her  in  step  again  with  a  new  and 
broader  opening  of  her  portals. — Path- 
finder. 


DANIEL    IN    THE    LIONS     DEN 


From 
Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People 


Courtesy  of 
American  Book  Co 
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FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM 

NATURE  STUDY 


THE  following  plan  of  "Observation 
Work"  is  suggested.  Let  the  plan  be 
followed  faithfully  in  spirit  and  note 
results : 

Work  for  three  years  is  provided;  it  is 
to  begin  in  the  first  grade;  each  class  re- 
citing once  a  week,  the  remainder  of  their 
time  being  spent  in  observation  and  gather- 
ing material.  The  teacher  is  expected  to 
carefully  prepare  the  work  in  advance. 
There  is  something  of  the  scientific  spirit 
in  every  child,  and  the  teacher  must  not 
commit  the  error  of  leaving  it  undeveloped. 
Let  the  work  begin  in  the  first  grade  and 
continue  throughout  school  life. 

These  lessons  are  arranged  so  that  the 
child  may  have  three  years'  work  in  zool- 
ogy, botany,  physics  and  geology.  A  lesson 
in  each  is  provided  for  each  month.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  select  subjects 
adapted  to  age  of  pupil,  season  of  the  year, 
and  to  the  material  that  surrounds  every 
school  house  in  the  state.  The  objects  are 
to  awaken  the  scientific  spirit,  to  cultivate 
observation,  to  open  the  fields  of  the  various 
branches  of  physical  science,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  mature  study  of  these  branches  in 
after  life,  and  to  gather  a  vast  fund  of  in- 
formation. 

The  numbers  refer  to  the  week  of  the 
month  in  which  each  lesson  should  be  pre- 
sented. The  teacher  should  outline  each 
lesson  something  like  outline  given  of  the 
first  lesson  in  each  year.  Use  simple  ex- 
periments to  illustrate  every  lesson  if 
possible. 

First  Year 
September  : 

1.  The  home  of  insects.  (Zoology). 

1.  In  what  places  are  insects  found  ? 

2.  What  insects  live  under  stones  ? 

3.  What  insects  live  in  walls  ? 

4.  What  insects  live  on  grass  ? 

5.  What  insects  live  in  the  ground  ? 

6.  What  insects  live  on  rotten  wood  ? 

7.  What  insects  live  on  roots  and  bark  ? 

8.  What  insects  live  on  and  in  water  ? 

9.  What  insects  live  on  animals  ? 
10.  Other  insects  ? 

2.  The  food  of  trees.  (Botany). 

3.  Evaporation.  (Physics). 

4.  Soils — kinds.  (Geology). 


October : 

1.  Larvae — make  a  collection. 

2.  Lesson  on  leaves. 

3.  Color — flowers,  leaves,  &c. 

4.  Make  a  collection  of  rocks. 
November  : 

1.  What  birds  have  we  now  ? 

2.  Rootlets. 

3.  Vapor. 

4.  Classified  rocks  collected. 
December  : 

1.  What  birds  have  come  ? 

2.  Frozen  twigs. 

3.  Is  there  any  air  in  water  ? 

4.  Properties  of  rocks  collected. 
[anuary: 

1.  What  wild  animals  spend  the  winter  with 

us? 

2.  Living  and  dead  buds. 

3.  Air  occupies  space. 

4.  Strata  of  rock. 
February: 

1.  The  food  of  domestic  animals. 

2.  Sap. 

3.  The  thermometer. 

4.  Rocks — their  story. 
March: 

1.  The  return  of  birds. 

2.  The  spread  of  roots. 

3.  Things  that  fall ;  that  rise. 

4.  Salt. 
April  : 

1.  The  homes  of  birds — nests,  &c. 

2.  The    weeds    in  a  single   square  yard  of 

ground. 

3.  Things  that  sink ;  that  float.   . 

4.  Shells. 
'  May: 

i»  Flies. 

2.  Learn  names  of  all  common   flowers  and 

weeds. 

3.  Magnetism  —  Common     experience     with 

comb  and  paper ;  knife  and  loadstone. 

4.  Building  stone. 

Second  Year 

September: 

1.  The  work  of  insects. 

1.  How  do  insects  escape  from  their  enemies  ? 

2.  How  do  they  get  their  food? 

3.  How  do  they  feed  their  young  ? 

4.  How  do  they  keep  warm  ? 
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5.  How  do  they  change  their  clothing  in  win- 

ter? 

6.  What  insects  destroy  each  other  ? 

7.  What  insects  destroy  plant  life  ? 

8.  What  insects  destroy  human  life  ? 
•9.  What  insects  injure  buildings  ? 

10.  What  insects  build  islands  ? 

2.  The  growth  of  trees. 

3.  What  effects  evaporation  ? 

4.  Soils — their  contents. 

October: 

1.  Larvae — box,  feed  and  observe  changes. 

2.  Falling  leaves. 

3.  Color — lessons  from  papers  and  common 

objects. 

4.  Collection  of   curiosities,   antiquities    and 

minerals. 

November: 

1.  The  immigration  of  birds. 

2.  Transplanting  trees. 

3.  Is  vapor  pushed  up  or  pulled  up  ? 

4    Classification  of  minerals  and  antiquities. 

December: 

1.  Insect  life  in  December. 

2.  Shapes  of  trees. 

3.  Cooling  of  land  and  water — sea  breezes. 

4.  Properties  of  minerals. 

Jam'ary: 

r.  The  food  of  wild  animals. 

2.  Indoor  shrubs. 

3.  Weight  of  air — force  pump. 

4.  Erosion. 

February: 

1.  How  domestic  animals  eat. 

2.  Evergreens. 

3.  Heat  as  applied  to  water — ice,  &c. 

4.  Rocks — their  contents. 
March  : 

1.  Cocoons. 

2.  Where  trees  live. 

3.  Falling  bodies — weight. 

4.  Coal. 
April: 

1.  Earthworms. 

2.  Keep  a  record  of  the  blooming  of  trees. 

3.  Living  bodies  sink  and  dead  bodies  float. 

4.  Chalk. 

May: 

1.  Bees. 

2.  Keep  a  record  of  appearance  of  common 

flowers. 

3.  Magnetism — magnet  and  needle. 

4.  Building  stone — limestones. 


Third  Tear 

September  : 

1.  The  butterfly. 

1.  What  do  they  eat?  where  do  they  get  it? 

2.  How  do  they  escape  from  enemies  ? 

3.  Where  do  they  live  ? 

4.  Kinds. 

5.  Do  they  store  up  their  food  ? 

6.  Where  do  they  stay  at  night  ? 

7.  Do  they  ever  change  their  colors  ? 

8.  Do  they  have  a  prior  life  ? 

9.  What  good  do  they  do  ?    What  harm  ? 
10.  What  becomes  of  them  ? 

2.  Growth  of  fruits. 

3.  Dew. 

4.  Soils — their  products. 

October  : 

1.  The  insect's  bedroom. 

2.  Seeds  and  nuts. 

3.  Prismatic  colors — the  rainbow. 

4.  Collection  of  fossils. 

November  : 

1.  Preparation  of  insects,  birds  and  animals 

for  winter. 

2.  Do  trees  hibernate  ? 

3.  Clouds. 

4.  Classification  of  fossils. 

December: 

1 .  Lesson  on  the  cat  and  dog. 

2.  Comparison   of    wood.     Make  a  collection 

of  various  woods. 

3.  Frost 

4.  Petrification.* 

J an car y: 

1.  Habits  of  wild  animals. 

2.  Study  of  barks. 
%  3    Air-pump. 

4.  Upheavals. 
February : 

1.  Comparative  anatomy — domestic  animals. 

2.  Glues  from  trees— evergreen. 

3.  Heat  as  applies  to  air — winds. 

4.  Rock — how  made. 

March  : 

1.  The  silk  worm— silk  industry, 

2.  Germination — seeds,  &c. 

3.  Center  of  gravity. 

4.  Oils  of  vegetable  origin. 

April  : 

1.  The  insects  of  the  month. 

2.  Buds. 

3.  Specific  gravity. 

4.  Corals. 
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May: 

1.  Reptiles  of  the  neighborhood. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  flower. 

3.  Magnetism — the  surveyor's  compass. 

4.  Building  stones — granite  and  others. 

— Southern  School  Journal. 


Thoroughness 

t 

Thoroughness  is  often  best  secured  by 
indirect  teaching.  All  teachers  believe 
thoroughness  to  be  essential,  and  it  is ;  but 
the  way  most  used  to  secure  it  is  not  always 
the  best.  Repeated  drilling  upon  lessons 
until  the  facts  are  well  fixed  in  memory, 
important  as  it  is,  does  not  secure  true 
thoroughness;  for  to  know  "by  heart"  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  thorough. 

To  be  thorough  is  to  understand;  and  a 
pupil  cannot  understand  a  lesson  or  a  sub- 
ject fully  until  he  has  some  knowledge  of 
the  next  higher  one.  A  student  cannot  be 
thorough  in  arithmetic,  for  example,  until 
he  knows  something  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry. The  pupil  should  be  passed  to  the 
next  lesson  or  the  next  higher  subject  as 
soon  as  he  knows  the  facts,  and  understands 
the  principles,  of  the  lower  study  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  apply  them  in  the  higher. 

This  seems  self-evident  but  it  is  not  so 
treated  in  practice.  Pupils  are  kept  grind- 
ing over  the  same  grist  in  order  to  become 
"thorough."  But  they  get  further  away 
from  true  thoroughness  at  each  going-over. 
It  is  better  for  the  pupil  to  go  into  a  new 
and  more  advanced  subject,  even  if  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  refer  frequently  to  the  books 
or  lesson  just  laid  aside.  Not  only  does  he, 
in  a  new  subject,  have  both  the  stimulus  of 
new  facts  to  call  forth  greater  mental  activ- 
ity, and  the  helpful  consciousness  of  pro- 
gress, but  he  is  also  forced  to  use  his  par- 
tially acquired  knowledge  of  the  less 
advanced  subject  in  mastering  the  higher. 
The  mind  is  thus  brought  to  a  tension  above 
what  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  lower  study,  and  so  more  readily  be- 
comes thorough  in  it. 

The  teacher  is  losing  time  and  wasting 
energy  when  he  tries  to  produce  thorough- 
ness by  direct  teaching  alone.  To  illustrate : 
A  pupil  should*  not  be  kept  on  the  multipli- 
cation table  till  he  can  say  it  all  without  a 
slip,  but  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  table,  or 
a  part  of  it,  fairly  well,  he  should  be  put 
to  work  on  simple  problems  in  the  solution 
of  which  multiplication  is  a  necessary  but 


secondary  process.  As  soon  as  the  pupil 
has  some  familiarity  with  geography,  he 
should  have  history  presented  to  him  in 
a  way  that  assumes  his  knowledge  of 
geography. 

As  long  as  the  multiplication  table  is 
taught  as  an  end  in  itself,  the  mind  of  the 
learner  will  be  keyed  up  only  to  that  point ; 
but  when  a  problem  is  set  that  involves 
multiplication  as  a  subsidiary  process,  the 
mind  becomes  keyed  to  the  more  difficult 
work  and  thus  thoroughness  is  indirectly 
reached  in  the  minor  matter.  Constant 
drilling  in  geography  will  result  in  strong 
aversion  to  that  subject;  but  if  history  and 
general  reading  be  so  taught  as  to  demand 
accuracy  of  geographical  knowledge  as  a 
subsidiary  matter,  the  result  must  be  true 
thoroughness  in  geography. 

In  the  truth  of  this  principle  lies  the  ex- 
cellence of  supplementary  reading.  If  the 
pupil  is  kept  in  the  second  reader,  for  ex- 
ample, until  he  can  read  it  through  without 
miscalling  a  word,  he  is  a  loser  thereby: 
If  put  to  work  in  supplementary  reading 
matter,  he  shows  marked  improvement, 
because  he  now  reads  for  the  thought ,  and 
the  mere  calling  of  words  becomes  of 
secondary  importance. — Roark's  "Psychol- 
ogy in  Education!' 


Composition 

Direct  and  Indirect  Narrative 
I. 

A  direct  quotation  is  one  whose  exact 
words,  as  well  as  thought,  are  copied;  as, 
Nathan  said  to  David,  "Thou  art  the  man/' 
An  indirect  quotation  is  one  whose  thought 
but  not  whose  exact  words,  is  copied;  as, 
Nathan  told  David  that  he  was  the  man. 

The  direct  quotation  is  set  off  by  the 
comma,  begins  with  a  capital  letter,  and  is 
inclosed  within  quotation  marks — though 
these  may  be  omitted.  The  indirect  quota- 
tion is  not  generally  set  off  by  the  comma, 
does  not  necessarily  begin  with  a  capital 
letter,  and  is  not  inclosed  within  quotation 
marks. 

II. 

A  direct  question  introduced  into  a  sen- 
tence is  one  in  which  the  exact  words  and 
their  order  in  an  interrogative  sentence  are 
preserved,  and  which  is  followed  by  an 
interrogation  point;  as,  Cain  asked,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"     An  indirect  ques- 
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Hon  is  one  which  is  referred  to  as  a  question, 
but  not  directly  asked  or  quoted  as  such, 
and  which  is  not  followed  by  an  interroga- 
tion point;  as,  Cain  asked  whether  he  was. 
his  brothers  keeper. 

The  direct  question  introduced  into  a 
sentence  is  set  off  by  the  comma  (but  no 
comma  is  used  after  the  interrogation 
point),  begins  with  a  capital  letter,  and  is 
inclosed  within  quotation  marks — though 
these  may  be  omitted.  An  indirect  question 
is  not  generally  set  off  by  a  comma,  does  not 
necessarily  begin  with  a  capital  letter,  and 
is  not  inclosed  within  quotation  marks. 

If  the  direct  quotation,  whether  a  question 
or.  not,  is  formally  introduced,  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  colon;  as,  Nathan's  words  to 
David  were  these:  "Thou  art  the  man/' 
He  put  the  question  thus :  "Can  you  do  it?" 

Exercise  I. 

(a)  Point  out  the  direct  and  indirect 
quotations  and  questions  in  the  folloiving 
sentences,  tell  why  they  do  or  do  not  begin 
with  capital  letters,  and  justify  the  use  or 
the  omission  of  the  comma,  the  interroga- 
tion point,  and  the  quotation  marks. 

(b)  Rezvrite  these  same  sentences, chang- 
ing the  direct  quotations  to  indirect,  and 
the  indirect  to  direct. 

i.  Antony's  opening  sentence  was,  "If 
you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now." 

2.  I  have  been  very  brief  in  my  version 
of  the  story,  because  I  know  full  well  that 
to  be  brief  "is  the  soul  of  wit." 

3.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  drink  has 
produced  evils  more  deadly  to  mankind 
than  those  caused  by  war,  famine  and  pesti- 
lence combined. 

4.  A  portion  of  Plato's  belief  was,  that 
the  elements  were  peopled  with  spirits. 

5.  Shakespeare's  words  concerning  much 
talking  are:  "Talkers  are  no  good  doers." 

6.  "What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  man ; 
"how  can  a  rope  be  used  for  binding  flour  ?" 
"A  rope  may  be  used  for  anything,"  replied 
the  man,  "when  I  do  not  wish  to  lend  it." 

7.  A  rich  man  once  said  to  his  poorer 
brother,  "Why  do  you  not  enter  the  service 
of  the  king,  so  that  you  may  be  relieved  of 
the  baseness  of  labor?" 

8.  Finding  no  remedy,  he  said  to  himself, 
"It  is  better  to  die  than  to  live  in  such 
misery  as  I  am  compelled  to  suffer  from  a 


master    who    treats  me  and   always   has 
treated  me  so  unkindly." 

9.  And  they  said  one  to  another,  "We 
are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother, 
in  that  we  saw  the  distress  of  his  soul,  when 
he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear: 
therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us  " 

Exercise  II. 

IV rite  five  sentences  containing  direct 
quotations,  some  of  which  shall  be  formally 
introduced,  and  some  of  which  shall  be 
questions  occurring  at  the  beginning  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  sentence.  Change  these 
to  the  indirect  form,  and  look  carefully  to 
the  punctuation  and  the  capitalisation. 

Exercise  III. 

The  following  exercise  will  be  found 
useful  drill  at  this  stage  of  the  session : 

1.  Rewrite  the  following  sentence  in  at 
least  ten  different  ways,  without  altering 
the  words  or  the  meaning. 

(a)  The  ablest  of  the  new  councillors 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Philip  Francis. 

2.  Combine  the  following  groups  into 
simple  sentences: 

(a)  He  arrived  at  Benares.  He  sent  a 
paper  to  the  Rajah.  It  contained  the  de- 
mands  of  the  government. 

(b)  In  1778  war  broke  out  with  France. 
The  Rajah  was  compelled  to  pay  50,000 
pounds.  This  was  an  extraordinary  con- 
tribution. It  was  in  addition  to  his  fixed 
tribute. 

3.  Combine  into  compound  sentences: 

(a)  He  certainly  concealed  the  trans- 
action for  a  time.  He  concealed  it  from  the 
council  in  Bengal.  He  concealed  it  from 
the  directors  at  home.  He  never  gave  any 
satisfactory  reason  for  its  concealment. 

(b)  The  captive  prince  was  neglected 
by  his  goalers  during  the  confusion.  He  let 
himself  down  to  the  water  by  a  string. 
The  string  was  made  of  the  turbans  of  his 

x  attendants.     He  found  a  boat.     He  escaped 
to  the  opposite  shore. 

4.  Combine  into  complex  sentenecs: 

(a)  Hastings  had  sent  an  expedition 
westward.  Most  of  his  undertakings  were 
successful.     This  one  was  not  so  successful. 

(b)  A  new  and  formidable  danger  com- 
pelled Hastings  to  change  his  policy.  Other- 
wise his  plans  would  have  been  carried  into 
complete  effect.  This  seems  probable. — 
Canadian  Teacher. 
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Some  Psychology 

The  Teacher 
the  teacher  outlined 
The  sensibilities  stand  in  a  commanding 
relation  to  both  the  will  and  the  thinking 
powers.  To  ignore  their  importance  is  to 
ignore  that  which  has  given  the  best  teach- 
ers of  the  world  their  greatest  success.  An 
iceberg  has  no  power  to  mould  child  nature, 
neither  has  a  blazing  pine-knot  nor  a  stub- 
born mule.  A  successful  teacher  must  com- 
bine clearness  and  strength  with  warmth, 
light  and  unyielding  determination.  Tears 
alone  have  no  power.  They  may  give  evi- 
dence of  remarkable  weakness,  and  an  ig- 
noramus will  be  kicked  out  of  doors  by 
pupils  who  have  not  a  particle,  of  sympathy 
with  his  misfortunes.  They  will  laugh  him 
to  scorn,  for  unsympathetic  and  ignorant 
stubbornness    always  provokes  merriment. 

A  Perfect  Teacher. 
This  mythical  personage  has  equally  de- 
veloped all  three  qualities,  Will,  Feelings, 
Knowledge.     Here  we  represent  him: 


No.  i.      Will      Feelings     Intellect 


He  can't  be  found  except  in  educational 
journals.  Some  teachers,  especially  those 
inexperienced,  would  be  represented  like 
this: 


No.  2. 


Feelings 


Great  feelings;  little  intellect  and  will. 
Other  teachers,  especially  the  old  "cram- 
mers" and  "grinds,"  are  as  follows : 


No.  3. 


Will 


Intellect   j  ]j§ 


Great  will  and  knowledge;  almost  no  feel- 
ing. With  such  teachers  the  "know  some- 
thing" and  the  "must"  are  grand  educa- 
tional forces.  They  would  give  more  for 
an  excellent  "recitation'*  than  for  all  the 
sentiment  in  the  United  States.  No.  2  will 
laugh  and  cry  in  the  same  breath ;  the  will 
is  weak,  and  the  examination  papers  poor. 
Such  teachers  marry  early,  and  teach  small 
schools  at  home. 

Self-Examination. 
Draw  your  diagram  carefully  and  hon- 
estly.    It  wiU  do  you  good.     Make  it  six 


inches  long,  and  subdivide  it  into  its  pro- 
portional parts.  The  suggestion  is  an  ex- 
cellent cne,  and  needs  no  further  explana- 
tion.— Exchange. 


Construction  of  Participles 

Note. — The  following  outline  contains 
illustrations  of  every  possible  construction 
of  the  participle.  There  are  three  other 
uses  of  participial  forms:  (i)  Progressive 
form  of  the  verb — The  boy  is  running;  (2) 
Participial  adjective — The  running  brook 
is  clear;  (3)  Participial  noun — The  cackling 
of  geese  saved  Rome.  None  of  these  are 
participles. 
i1    As  a  Noun. 

ia     In  the  nominative  case. 

ia    Subject  of  a  finite  verb. — Reading 
the  best  literature  is  profitable.  Hav- 
ing been  there  is  having  had  a  hand 
in  the  crime. 
2*  Predicate  after  a  finite  verb. — Noun 
attribute:    Loving  our  neighbors  is 
fulfilling  the  law. 
3*  In  apposition  with  another  partici- 
ple in  the  nominative  case. — Dying, 
passing  away,  is  dreaded    by  some 
more  than  others. 
28     In  the  objective  case. 

is    Object  of   a  finite  verb. — I   began 
reading  Milton.     He  acknowledged 
having  been  robbed. 
29    Object  of  a  proposition. — He   was 
accused  of  having  stolen  the  goods. 
After  having  been  defeated  the  army 
retreated. 
3s    Objective     subject    of     an    infini- 
tive.— He    thought    reading   history 
to  be  understanding  it. 
4*    Objective    predicate    of   an    infini- 
tive.— "Understanding'  in  the  above. 
5s    Objective  complement. — I    felt  my 
heart  beating  faster. 
3a     In  the  absolute  case. 

i*    By  pleonasm. — Whispering  or  not 

zvhispering,  that  is  the  question. 
2*    With    a    participle. — Communicat- 
ing with  others  having  been  forbid- 
den,   the     examination     proved    an 
honest  test. 
3s    In   apposition    with  a  noun  in    the 
absolute      case. — Delightful      task  . 
teaching  the  young  idea. 
4*     By      exclamation.  —  Killing      his 
brother !    Shame ! 
21     As  an  Adjective. 
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ia  Limiting  a  noun  directly. — Seeing 
his  men  were  dissatisfied,  Columbus 
tried  to  pacify  them.  The  shower 
having  passed,  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney. The  letter,  zvritten  in  haste, 
contained  many  mistakes 

2a    As  a  predicate  adjective,  or  attri- 
bute complement. — He  stood  tremb- 
ling. 
As  an  Adverb  (Doubtful). 

ia    Limiting  an  adjective. — The  lot  is 


not  worth  plowing.  Compare  this 
with  "I  am  not  worth  a  dollar." 
29  Limiting  a  verb. — The  boy  came 
harrying  into'  the  room.  Compare 
this  with  "The  boy  came  crying  into 
the  room." 
Try  the  above  sentences  in  your  advanced 

grammar  class.     Analyze  by  diagram  each 

sentence  and  have  the  participles  parsed. 

Use  a  brief,   simple   form   in   parsing. — 

Canadian  Teacher.     - 


From 
Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks. 


ALEXANDER  AND  BUCEPHALUS 


Courtesy  of  the 
American  Book  Co. 


Nobody 

If  nobody  noticed  you,  you  must  be  small: 
If  nobody  slighted  you,  you  must  be  tall; 
If  nobody  bowed  to  you,  you  must  be  low ; 
If  nobody  kissed  you,  you're  ugly  we  know ; 
If  nobody's  envied  you,  you're  a  poor  elf; 
If  nobody's  flattered  you,  flatter  yourself; 
If  nobody's  cheated  you.  you're  a  knave; 
If  nobody's  hated  you,  you're  a  slave;- 
If  nobody  calls  you  a  fool  to  your  face, 
Somebody's  wished  for  your  back  in  its  place; 
If  somebody  calls  you  a  tyrant  or  scold. 
Somebody  thinks  you  of  spiritless  mold ; 
If  nobody  knows  of  your  faults  but  a  friend, 
Nobody'll  miss  them  at  the  world's  end; 
If  nobody  clings  to  your  purse  like  a  fawn, 
Nobody'll  run  like  a  hare  when  it's  gone; 
If  nobody's  eaten  his  bread  from  your  store, 
Somebody  thinks  you  a  miserly  bore; 
If  nobody's  slandered  you,  here  is  our  pen. 
Sign  yourself  "Nobody,"  as  quick  as  you  can. 


English  as  She  is  W;ote  and  Spoke 

The  wind  was  rough, 
And  cold  and  blough, 
She  kept  her  hands  within  her  mough. 


It  chilled  her  through, 
■  Her  nose  grough  blough 
And  still  the  squall  the  faster  flough. 

And  yet  al  though 
There  was  nough  snough, 
The  weather  was  a  cruel  fough. 

It  made  her  cough — 
Pray  do  not  scough ! — 
She  coughed  until  her  hat  blew  ough. 
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RURAL   SCHOOLS 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY 


THE  reason  the  study  of  geography  is  so 
dry  and  uninteresting  to  most  children 
is  the  fact  that  at  the  very  beginning  they 
are  put  to  studying  words  and  not  things. 
Text-books  in  geography  too  often  begin 
with  description  and  illustration  of.land  and 
water  forms  that  are  inaccessible  to  the 
child.  His  conception  of  river,  mountain 
and  lake  must  be  vague  and  indefinite  if  he 
has  never  seen  these  forms.  The  picture 
of  a  factory  or  steamship  conveys  little  real 
information  to  the  child  who  has  lived  all 
his  life  in  the  country  and  whose  observa- 
tion has  not  yet  extended  beyond  the  farm 
and  the  neighborhood.  The  first  facts  of 
geography  are  to  be  found  within  the  range 
of  the  child's  observation  and  experience. 
We  need  more  Jiome  geography  in  the 
primary  classes  of  our  schools.  But  the 
teacher  will  say,  "How  can  I  teach  these 
things  without  a  book?"  Yes,  that's  the 
rub !  The  reason  we  have  so  many  poor 
teachers  and  so  much  poor  teaching  is 
because  the  text-book  is  in  the  way.  The 
facts,  the  real  things,  are  all  around  us ; 
the  children  are  interested  in  them;  they 
play  with  them  and  are  filled  with  curiosity 
to  know  more  about  them.  They  wralk  over 
them,  they  handle  them ;  they  bring  them 
to  school,  but  the  teacher  will  not  teach 
them  because 'the  book  says  nothing  about 
them !  So  she  continues  to  teach  the  child- 
ren words,  words,  words,  while  their  hearts 
are  set  on  things.  Some  teachers,  it  is  true, 
have  freed  themselves  from  the  servile  use 
of  the  legendary  geography,  and  use  the 
topical  method  of  study,  but  in  too  many 
instances  these  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  "talk  their  pupils  to  death" 
intellectually  and  morally. 

They  overlook  several  important  princi- 
ples, which  it  would  be  well  to  recall : 

i.  Mere  words  do  not  teach,  whether 
read  from  the  printed  page  or  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  teacher. 

2.  They  ignore  those  things  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  children — the  things  which 
surround  them  and  largely  make  up  their 
daily  life,  and  substitute  for  them  the 
inaccessible. 

3.  They  take  away  from  the  child  the 
pleasure  that  comes  from  finding  out  things 
for  himself.  Nature  tells  the  child  noth- 
ings yet  she  teaches  him  daily  and  hourly. 


She  does  not  tell  him  the  difference  between 
the  hard  and  soft,  the  rough  and  the  smooth, 
but  gives  the  child  a  chance  to  feel ;  she 
does  not  tell  him  the  difference  between 
the  great  and  the  small,  the  round  and  the 
square,  the  red  and  the  green,  but  bids  him 
see  for  himself  and  compare. 

4.  They  overlook  the "  principle  of  self- 
activity.  They  want  the  child  to  sit  still 
and  read  or  listen,  while  Nature  commands 
him  to  move,  to  act.  If  he  yields  to  the 
impelling  force  of  nature,  he  is  punished 
by  the  teacher.  If  he  obeys  the  teacher 
— alas,  nature  must  punish  him ! 

The  average  teacher  checks  the  natural 
activities  of  childhood  when  he  should 
direct  them.  Let  the  child  act,  but  lead 
him  to  act  in  such  lines  as  shall  be  educa- 
tive to  him.  Use  his  curiosity  and  his 
impulses  to  activity ;  it  is  wrong  to  keep 
him  still  all  day  long.  Provide  the  right 
material  and  put  him  to  work  on  it  and  he 
will  be  ready  to  ask  you  numberless  ques- 
tions— he  will  be  eager  for  information. 
If  wisely  directed  he  will  answer  many  of 
his  own  questions,  and  rejoice  in  his  self- 
acquired  power  and  his  new  victories;  if 
some  points  are  too  stubborn  for  him  to 
overcome,  the  teacher  will  give  a  helping 
hand — no  more,  mind  you.  If  you  insist 
on  carrying  him,  he  will  never  learn  to  walk 
alone.  So  I  say  that  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  right  teaching  of  primary 
geography  is  the  text-book,  or  at  least 
the  study  of  words  instead  of  the  study  of 
things. 

The  next  difficulty  is  a  serious  one.  It 
is  *want  of  knowledge,  want  of  preparation. 
The  teacher  who  doesn't  know,  teaches 
from  the  book.  She  who  knows  what  she 
wants  to  do  or  says  throw  away  the 
book — it  is  in  her  way.  You  must  know, 
dear  teacher,  if  you  want  to  teach;  you 
must  know  not  only  what  to  say,  but  what 
to  do,  and  what  you  want  the  children  to 
do.  Doing,  not  talking,  is  the  test  of 
primary  work,  of  all  work.  The  •  best 
teacher  is  the  one  that  can  best  direct  the 
interest,  the  curiosity  and  the  activity  of  the 
children  in  reference  to  the  common  things 
around  them. 

Home  Geography. 

In  the  treatment  of  home  geography  I 
shall  keep  in  mind  the  rural  teacher  with  a 
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wealth  of  raw  material  around  her  and  but 
few  artificial  tools  or  aids.  The  subject 
matter  and  the  treatment  are  intended  to 
be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive.  The 
teacher  who  has  taken  a  good  course  in 
physical  geography  and  geology,  physics 
and  botany,  will  have  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  one  who  has  not,  in  teaching  home 
geography,  and  in  interesting  primary 
classes  in  nature  study.  The  following  is 
intended  for  use  in  the  primary  grades,  but 
may  be  made  interesting  even  to  higher 
classes : 

The    Soil. 

i  How  Soil  is  Made. — Dirt  is  such  a 
common  thing  that  few  people  stop  to  think 
how  it  has  been  made.  Men  dig  and  plow 
the  soil  and  children  play  in  it ;  few  know 
that  it  has  not  always  been  as  it  is  now. 
One  of  the  very  first  lessons  we  should 
learn  is  the  fact  that  the  earth  has  not 
always  been  covered  with  soil ;  that  every- 
thing we  see,  even  the  valleys,  hills  and 
mountains,  the  creeks  and  the  rivers,  have 
become  what  they  are  by  slow  process. 

By  a  little  observation  any  one  can  see 
how  the  soil  is  being  formed.  Look  around 
any  big  rock  that  stands  out  by  itself  on  a 
level  piece  of  ground  and  tell  what  you  see. 
Examine  the  soil  in  the  valley  and  tell  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  soil  on  the 
hillside.  Where  has  the  sand  that  you 
find  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  come  from  ? 
Take  two  pieces  of  rock  and  rub  them 
together  briskly  and  the  little  pieces  that 
fall  off  are  called  sand.  All  sand  then  is 
made  of  rock ;  soil  is  also  made  of  rock,  but 
the  pieces  are  much  finer  than  sand.  When 
these  very  fine  pieces  are  moistened  with 
water  they  make  soil.  When  men  drill 
holes  in  rock,  examine  the  tiny  pieces 
which  collect  outside  the  hole.  The  fine 
dust  which  flies  off  the  grindstone  when 
men  sharpen  their  tools,  consists  of  small 
pieces  of  stone ;  if  water  is  poured  on  it 
the  dust  makes  the  water  muddy  just  as 
soil  would. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  soil  is  made 
from  rock.  Stumps  of  trees,  boards  and 
leaves  in  time  become  so  soft  that  they  fall 
to  pieces.  We  call  this  rotting  or  decay- 
ing. Many  other  things  harder  than  wood 
decay  very  much  in  the  same  way,  but 
perhaps  more  slo.wly.  Examine  nails  that 
were  once  bright  and  shiny  after  they  have 
been  exposed  to  air  and  moisture  a  long 
time;  you  will  find  them   covered   with  a 


soft  yellow  coat  called  rust.  Iron  kettles 
and  tin  pans  become  covered  with  rust  in 
the  same  way ;  we  call  this  rust,  but  it  is 
only  a  kind  of  decay.  The  decay  of  rock 
takes  place  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  may 
see  by  examining  old  stone  buildings,  bould- 
ers, cliffs,  and  the  headstones  in  old  grave 
yards.  There  are  many  things  that  help  to 
cause  this  "rotting"  of  rocks.  There  are 
cracks  in  all  rocks,  and  frequently  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
Water  creeps  in  through  these  cracks 
and  softens  the  rock  until  in  time  it  is 
changed  into  fine  powder.  In  cold  weather 
the  water  freezes  in  these  cracks  and  pieces 
of  stone  are  broken  off,  just  as  a  water 
pitcher  or  glass  vessel  is  broken  when 
water  freezes  in  them.  Then  again  plants 
help  in  this  work  of  soil  making.  They 
send  their  tiny,  hair-like  roots  into  these 
cracks  to  get  food,  and  there  they  grow  so 
large  that  they  pry  off  small  pieces  of  rock. 
Little  earth  worms  also  help.  They  crowd 
into  these  crevices  for  food  and  shelter ; 
they  take  soil  into  their  bodies  and  grind  up 
the  little  particles  of  rock  into  very  fine 
pieces. 

In  reviewing  what  we  have  now  learned 
we  find  that — 

i.  All  soil  is  indirectly  made,  from  rock,, 
sometimes  directly  from  wood,  leaves,  iron 
and  other  things. 

2.  Soil  is  made  (i)  by  the  grinding  6f 
rocks  or  by  water  wearing  them  away,  arid 
(2)  by  rotting  or  decaying. 
"  3.  The  several  things  that  help  to  make 
soil  from  rocks  are  (1),  Stones  rubbing 
against  one  another  and  grinding  off  small 
pieces.  (2),  Water  flowing  over  them,  or 
stealing  into  the  cracks  and  causing  decay. 
(3),  Plants  sending  their  rootlets  into  the 
crevices  and  breaking  off  small  pieces  for 
their  food.  (4),  Earthworms  and  other 
little  creatures  take  small  particles  into 
their  bodies  for  food. 

II.  Uses  of  Soil. — Soil  is  needed  by- 
plants  because  it  holds  water  and  food  for 
them.  Without  soil  there  would  be  no 
flowers,  grasses  or  trees;  corn,  wheat,  oats 
and  fruit  of  all  kinds  could  not  grow  with- 
out soil,  because  from  it  they  get  their  food 
and  drink.  Without  soil  animals  could  not 
live,  because  there  would  be  nothing  for 
them  to  eat.  This  fact  makes  the  dirt 
under  our  feet  very  valuable  to  us,  although 
we  may  think  it  troublesome  at  times. 

Under  the  soil  everywhere  is  solid  rock; 
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the  soil  is  not  the  same  depth  everywhere. 
How  deep  is  the  soil  in  your  neighborhood  ? 
How  far  will  you  have  to  dig  before  you 
strike  rock?  Where  will  you  find  the 
deepest  soil  ?  Some  plants  remain  green  all 
summer,  others  die  as  soon  as  the  dry  sea- 
son begins.  Can  you  give  the  reason? 
Examine  the  roots  of  these  plants  and  see 
if  there  is  any  difference  in  their  length. 
Compare  the  roots  of  the  clover  with  those 
of  other  grasses.  Mention  a  number  of 
articles  for  domestic  use  made  from  soil  or 
clay.  Name  some  articles  made  from  soil 
for  artistic  purposes — for  other  purposes. 
Mention  parts  of  your  body  indirectly 
made  from  soil. 

III.  Kinds  of  Soil. —  Different  plants 
need  different  kinds  of  food,  as  different 
animals  do.  These  various  kinds  of  plant 
food  are  found  in  different  kinds  of  soils. 
Consequently  we  have  a  great  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soils.  Some  are  very  fine, 
others  are  course.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  rocks  have  crumbled  into  finer 
and  smaller  pieces  than  others.  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rocks  such  as  marble,  limestone, 
granite  and  sandstone,  when  they  decay 
make  different  kinds  of  soils.  In  many 
places  a  great  manv  trees  and  plants  have 
decayed  and  have  given  back  what  they 
have  taken  from  the  soil.  These  plants 
have  taken  many  substances  from  the  air 
and  the  sun ;  when  they  decay  they  also 
give  some  of  these  to  the  soil.  These 
decaying  plants  thus  enrich  the  soil  and 
make  it  dark  and  sometimes  black  for  some 
distance  below  the   surface.     Forests   and 


swamps  thus  have  rich  soils,  on  account  of 
the  vegetation  that  has  decayed  there  for 
many  years. 

Soil  that  has  plenty  of  plant  food  is  said 
to  be  rich  soil,  and  that  which  has  very 
little  plant  food  is  said  to  be  poor.  All 
plants  while  they  grow  take  away  food 
from  the  soil ;  but  if  they  decay  in  the  same 
place  they  give  back  what  they  took  away. 

When  farmers  raise  crops  year  after 
year,  and  take  them  away  for  use,  there 
is  danger  that  their  lands  will  become 
poor,  unless  they  put  into  the  soil  some- 
thing that  contains  plant  food.  What  do 
farmers  use  to  enrich  the  soil? 

Collect  several  kinds  of  soil.  When 
rubbed  between  your  hands  why  do  some 
feel  gritty  and  others  soft?  Is  the  grit  in 
the  soil  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass? 
Compare  as  to  hardness  with  a  pin;  with 
a  steel  pen. 

Plant  beans  in  different  kinds  of  soil  at 
the  same  time  and  see  in  which  they  grow 
best.  See  what  the  effect  will  be  if  no 
water  is  given  them.  Find  out  what  trees 
and  vegetables  grow  near  your  home. 
What  kind  of  soil  seems  suited  to  each? 
What  do  the  farmers  in  your  neighborhood 
prefer  to  raise? 

The  foregoing  lesson  will  suggest  to  the 
teacher  much  helpful  work  for  many 
weeks,  provided  the  pupil  is  required  to 
observe  for  himself.  The  intelligent 
teacher  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  thus 
utilizing  the  child's  experience  and  environ- 
ment as  a  means  Of  elementary  educa- 
tion.— Educational  Exchange. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN 

A  LESSON  FOR  RINGS 

The  Sun  King  and  Moon  Queen 


THE  good,  kind  Sun  King  looked  down 
from  his  home  in  the  skies  to  see 
what  his  little  children-friends  were  doing. 
He  saw  nothing  but  rain  and  rain,  so  they 
had  to  stay  home  from  their  dear  kinder-' 
garten. 

"I  will  ieave  my  bright,  happy  home  in 
the  sky,  and  go  and  shine  on  the  earth 
and  see  what  good  I  can  do."  So  he  called 
his  friend,  the  wind,  and  he  blew  so  soft 
and  sweet  on  the  heavy  dark  clouds  that 
they  rolled  merrily  away.     Then  the  peo- 


ple in  the  east  saw  the  top  of  his  head 
peeping  up  in  the  rosy  morning  light, 
and  it  looked  like  this  (showing  %  ring), 
and  it  grew  larger  and  larger  until  it  was 
like  this  (showing  l/2  ring),  and  finally 
they  saw  his  whole  face  round  like  our 
large  ring,  with  his  bright  eyes  peeping 
through  (children  imitate  teacher). 

The  mother-bird  waked  the  little  birds 
and  they  flew  out  of  their  cosy  nest,  sing- 
ing, "The  rain  is  over,  the  sun  has  come." 
The  mother  and  father  called    their  dear 
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children  to  hurry  and  see  the  Sun  who  was 
peeping  in  at  the  window,  and  even  the 
flies  were  flying  around  hnmming,  'Come 
little  boy,  come  little  girl,  wake  up  and  get 
ready  for  the  kindergarten."  The  boy 
and  girl  looked  and  saw  the  Sun,  was  up 


slipped  the  ring  over  the  ball  and  ran  out 
throwing  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other, 
showing  the  daily  motion  of  the  Sun,  and 
singing,  "The  rain  is  over,  the  sun  has 
come/'  etc. 

Mamma  and  papa  worked  hard  all  day 


CEDRIC    THE    KNIGHT 
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over  their  heads,  and  they  ran  and  got  their 
balls  to  see  which  color  it  was  like.  (Let 
children  pick  out  the  yellow  colored  ball 
and  fit  the  large  ring  over  it,  thus  impress- 
ing unconsciously  on  them  that  the  circle 
is  the  outline  of  the  sphere.)     Then  they 


long  picking  fruit,  for  the  Sun  had  kissed 
the  peaches  and  apples  until  they  blushed 
a  rosy  red. 

The  boy  and  girl  watched  one  large 
flower  that  turned  its  face  to  the  Sun  all  day- 
long, so  they  asked  their  mother  its  name 
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and  she  told  them  a  beautiful  legend  of  how 
a  fairy  dropped  from  heaven  her  golden 
arrows  and  they  were  caught  in  the  heart 
of  a  poor,  dusty-brown  flower  who  was  so 
poor,  good  and  patient  and  doing  good  in 
its  lonely  home,  and  the  golden  arrows 
formed  a  crown  around  its  head  and  the 
Sun  King  gave  it  his  name  to  wear.  (Let 
children  form  a  sunflower  with  one  large 
ring,  and  y>  and  J4  ring*  ) 

Now  the  Sun  sinks  slowly  down  into  tVe 
west  and  the  clouds  are  so  glad  to  see  their 
Giant  King  coming  home,  that  they  call  to 
each  other  and  run  to  meet  him  and  carry 
him  up  to  the  skies,  and  open  the  gate  of 
heaven  for  him  to  go  in,  and  as  the  gate 
flies  open  the  beautiful  glory  streams  out 
so  that  if  you  watch  close  when  you  see 
the  Sun  set,  you  can  get  a  little  glimpse 
into  heaven  each  day,  as  this  little  boy  and 
girl  did  that  night.  And  when  they  §ai.d 
their  prayers,  they  thanked  God  for  the 
Sun  King  and  asked  Him  to  let  the  Sun 
King  shine  again  to-morrow. 

The  Sun  King  went  home  and  told  his 
wife,  the  beautiful  and  wise  Moon  Queen, 
all  the  good  he  had  done  and  how  the  peo- 
ple, children  and  sunflowers  were  good  and 


happy  because  he  came,  and  she  said  I  will 
go  and  take  care  of  them  while  you  rest. 
So  she  put  on  her  bridal  dress  of  beautiful 
shining  light,  and  slowly  rose  in  the  east 
just  as  the  Sun  did. 

Now  we  will  take  the  next  size  smaller 
ring  for  the  moon. 

The  Moon  took  her  maid,  the  Dew,  with 
her.  who  hung  a  jewel  on  every  leaf  so  that 
when  the  Sun  came  in  the  morning  he 
would  see  acres  of  diamonds  with  a  rain- 
bow on  each  to  welcome  him,  just  as  we 
see  it,  children,  when  we  blow  soap 
bubbles. 

The  Moon  Queen  found  one  large  white 
flower,  which  we  will  make  with^our  five 
small-sized  rings,  so ;  and  add  the  half  ring 
for  the  stem,  climbing  up  the  porch  where 
the  little  boy  and  girl  were  asleep,  so  she 
kissed  it  and  it  has  been  called  the  moon- 
flower  ever  since. 

The  angels  were  anxious,  for  the  Moon 
stayed  all  night  long  on  the  earth,  so  they 
peeped  out  through  the  blue  mantle  of  the 
heaven,  and  if  you  look  up  you  will  see 
their  starry-bright,  golden  eyes  twinkling 
at  you  every  night.  They  guard  you  while 
you  sleep. — Child  Study  Monthly. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  POSITIONS 


E.   E.   MILL,   CHICAGO 


IT  is  not  an  encouraging  view  of  the 
situation  that  E.  E.  Hill  of  the  Hyde 
Fark  high  school,  Chicago,  presents  in  an 
article  in  the  June  Forum  on  teaching  in 
high  schools  as  a  life  occupation  for  men. 

That  the  position  of  city  high  school 
teacher  affords  great  opportunities  for 
service  to  others,  and  that"  its  influence  for 
good  or  for  ill  on  the  youth  of  the  nation 
is  most  important,  is  easily  recognized.  It 
is  worthy  of  the  life  work  of  the  most  capa- 
ble men  and  women.  Yet  few  men  of 
energy  and  ability  are  content  with  this 
position;  they  are  looking  for  chances  to 
become  principals,  superintendents,  or  col- 
lege instructors,  and  many  are  abandoning 
teaching  for  other  lines  of  activity.  Men 
who  have  the  power  to  succeed  in  other 
professions  or  in  business  do  not  choose 
teaching  for  a  life  occupation.  Youths 
just  out  of  college  teach  temporarily  while 


studying  or  working  up  some  line  of  busi- 
ness. Women  who  have  no  families  to 
support  and  young  graduates  of  women's 
colleges  are  glad  of  the  positions.  But 
able,  experienced  men  cannot  be  kept  in 
the  ranks  of  high  school  teachers  under 
present  conditions. 

If  the  relations  between  principal  and 
teacher  can  be  made  pleasanter,  one  diffi- 
culty is  removed.  The  experienced  teacher 
wants  to  be  put  on  the  basis  of  a  college 
instructor,  free  to  develop  his  own  plans 
in  his  special  department,  consulted  by  the 
principal  as  an  equal  and  not  treated  as  a 
subordinate.  He  resents  being  hampered 
and  cramped  in  his  work,  subject  to  the 
dictations  of  the  powers  above,  and  wast- 
ing his  energies  in  getting  machine-like 
observance  of  rules  from  the  pupils.  Fur- 
thermore, he  finds,  so  Mr.  Hill  ^ays,  that 
his  position  does  not  command  the  respect 
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and  esteem  in  the  community  which  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  successful 
business  man  receive. 

A  more  vital  reason  why  men  will  not 
teach  in  high  schools  is  the  inadequate  sal- 
ary. The  wages  of  unskilled  laborers, 
clerks,  and  bookkeepers  do  not  suffice  for 
the  teacher.  His  preparation  is  expen- 
sive, his  work  exacting,  his  responsibility 
great.  He  needs  constantly  the  stimula- 
tion and  culture  of  books,  magazines,  music, 
lectures,  travel.  These  are  a  part  of  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  progressive  teacher. 
His  salary  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  appropriate  to  his  posi- 
tion and  needs;  nor  is  it  equivalent  to 
what  his  talents  and  energies  would  bring 
him  in  another  occupation.  His  service 
has  no  market  value.  It  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  dollars,  because  teaching  is  not 
a  money-making  business.  Cheap  teach- 
ing does  not  result  directly  in  financial  loss ; 
consequently,  incompetent  teachers  have 
been  tolerated;  they  have  overcrowded  the 
profession. 

The  averages  of  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum salaries  paid  to  high  school  teachers 
by  thirty  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  are  $1,991  and  $869  respectively, 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  salaries 
paid  in  Chicago.  The  maximum  sum  is 
reached  only  by  slow  progress,  and  many 


teachers  cannot  expect  to  reach  it  at  all. 
Now  Mr.  Hill  estimates  that  a  good  liv- 
ing for  a  married  man  of  the  moderately 
well-to-do  class  in  some  profession  or  in 
business  who  lays  something  aside  for  old 
age,  averages  $2,709  in  towns  and  $3,089 
in  cities  of  New  York  state.  In  Chicago 
a  teacher  would  need  $3,300  to  live  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  average  man  whose  chil- 
dren attend  the  high  school.  This  is  forty 
per  cent,  more  than  the  maximum  salary. 
These  figures  are  based  on  extensive 
investigations  and  are  sufficiently  convinc- 
ing. They  show  that  the  teacher's  salary 
at  its  highest  is  far  below  what  is  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  do  his  work  efficiently  and 
to  maintain  a  suitable  standard  of  living. 

As  a  result,  the  high  school  teacher  is 
forced  to  seek  employment  outside  his 
regular  work.  He  tutors,  has  private 
classes,  teaches  in  night  schools;  he  writes 
text-books  and  does  newspaper  work; 
sometimes  he  engages  in  business  and 
practices  law  or  medicine.  Some  of  these 
pursuits  under  right  conditions  are  proper 
enough  for  the  teacher,  but  they  tend  to 
destroy  his  efficiency  and  his  devotion  to 
his  profession. 

"Few  self-respecting,  confident  men  are 
likely  to  pursue  eagerly,  as  a  life  work,  any 
calling  whose  steady  diet  is  poverty,  and 
whose  end  is  pauperism  or  a  pension/' 


EDITORIALS 


THOUSAND  ISLAND  PARK  is  in  one 
sense  no  place  for  a  general  educational 
convention.  It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  teachers  to 
attend  summer  school,  with  ample  time  to 
see  and  enjoy  the  delights  of  that  veritable 
paradise.  But  when  teachers  have  but  three 
days  to  spend  there,  with  no  special  obliga- 
tion resting  on  them  to  attend  and  listen  to 
educational  discussions,  the  temptation  to 
excursionize  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
*  *  * 
The  Board  of  Associate  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New 
York  City,  are  reported  to  have  recom- 
mended doing  away  with  vertical  writing. 
Cornell  University  has  refused  to  allow  the 
warden  of  Sage  College,  the  co-educational 
department  of  the  University,  to  be  much 
more  than  an  educated  stewardess,  and 
Wesleyan,  in  response  to  a  protest  from 
the  male  alumni  and  undergraduates,  has 
taken  a  back  track  on  the  same  question 


of  co-education.  Verily,  as  Brother,  Jasper 
says,  "The  sun  do  move."  What  interest- 
ing reading  this    will    make    twenty-five 

years  hence. 

v       *      * 

The  steady  growth  of  New  York 
Education,  coupled  with  the  increased 
responsibilities  assumed  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Franklin,  as  principal  of  the  Albany 
City  Training  and  Practice  School,  has 
necessitated  the  employment  of  a  competent 
person  to  undertake  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  magazine,  particularly  the 
editorial  work.  Such  a  person  has  been 
secured,  it  is  believed,  in  Mr.  E.  C.  Mark- 
ham  of  Ripley.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Markham  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Fredonia  Normal,  a 
practical  printer,  an  experienced  teacher, 
for  a  few  years  past  has  edited  and  pub- 
lished the  Ripley  Rcz'icu\  and  is  withal  a 
comparatively  young  man.  He  will  take 
the    laboring    oar    in    the    editorial  work 
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and  co-operate  with  the  President  of  New 
York  Education  Company,  Mr.  H.  P. 
French,  under  that  gentleman's  direction, 
in  advancing  the  business  interests  of  the 
magazine.  Mr.  Franklin  will  still  retain 
the  directing  editorship  of  the  magazine, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  union  of  these 
forces  will  produce  for  all  interests  con- 
cerned even  better  results  than  those 
obtained  in  the  splendid  record  of  the  past 
three  years. 

*  *      * 

The  Pathfinder  and  other  papers  pub- 
lished outside  the  state  have  been  com- 
menting on  the  recent  address  of  Brother 
Bardeen  of  the  School  Bulletin  before  the 
New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club  on  "Teach- 
ers' Tenure  of  Office,"  in  which  he  took  a 
position  against  that  proposition.  These 
papers,  in  view  of  Mr.  Bardeen's  unques- 
tioned experience  and  standing  in  educa- 
tional matters,  look  upon  this  as  an 
important  declaration.  Of  course  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this 
question,  and  Mr.  Bardeen  can  state  either 
side  as  well  as  any  man  we  know.  But 
if  these  out  of  the  state  newspapers  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Brother  Bardeen 
runs  a  teachers'  agency,  which  is  said  to 
be  his  chief  source  of  income,  they  would 
probably  reach  the  conclusion  generally 
held  by  the  school  men  of  the  state  that  his 
New  York  city  address  was  a  case  of  special 
pleading  for  the  retention  of  a  "sphere  of 
influence."  Brother  Bardeen  went  astray 
on  the  question  of  Unification.  He  has 
now  arraigned  himself  on  the  wrong  side 
of  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  interest  to  every  teacher  in  the  state. 
Is  it  possible  that  he  is  getting  out  of  touch 
with  the  educational  work  and  workers? 
For  answer  to  his  position  on  this  question 
see  Mr.  McAndrew's  article  in  this  issue 
on  "The  Condition  of  the  Teacher." 

*  *      * 

Before  undertaking  the  editing  of  New 
York  Education,  our  favorite  educational 
publication  was  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Education.  It  has  lost  none  of  its  hold 
on  us  since.  Nevertheless  if  its  reports  of 
educational  meetings  elsewhere  are  no 
more  reliable  than  those  recently  given  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  we  shall  have  to 
place  less  faith  in  its  news  columns  here- 
after. It  is  bad  enough  to  publish  an 
account  of  the  meeting,  apparently  written 


from  an  advance  program  containing  com- 
ments on  plapers  and  addresses  not  read  or 
even  presented  and  of  section  meetings 
never  held  at  all.  But  when  in  addition  we 
are  gravely  informed  that  the  meetings  and 
discussions  were  models  of  their  kind,  that 
everything  went  off  promptly  and  snappily, 
it  is  very  evident  that  Brother  Winship  is 
being  "buncoed"  by  somebody.  The  fact 
is  that  the  meeting  was  a  grand  hurrah 
with  very  little  that  was  practical  or 
helpful  resulting  therefrom  to  anybody 
except  the  good  time  and  fresh  air  enjoyed 
by  all  those  attending.  To  this  general 
statement  there  must,  however,  be  made 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  papers  of  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Principal  William  Mc- 
Andrew,  Mrs.  Anna  Eggleston-Friedman, 
I.  W.  Crissy  and  one  or  two  others.  Their 
papers  were  well  prepared,  strongly  put, 
charmingly  presented  and  were  heard  by 
audiences  respectable  in  numbers  and 
respectful  in  attention. 

*       *      * 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present 
at  the  hearing  givep  by  Governor  Roose- 
velt on  the  Davis  bill  relative  to  New  York 
City  Teachers'  salary  and  tenure,  and  to 
hear  the  magnificent  presentation  of  the 
teachers'  case  by  Superintendent  William 
H.  Maxwell.  As  we  listened  to  him, 
glanced  around  at  the  room  and  at  its  occu- 
pants and  appreciated  the  whole  scene,  the 
feeling  came  that  the  event  marked  an 
epoch  in  educational  history  and  that 
Superintendent  Maxwell  as  J-he  leading 
figure  in  the  scene  was  in  every  way  equal 
to  the  occasion  and  surroundings.  We  have 
time  and  again  been  disposed  to  give  pub- 
lic expression  to  the  impression  made  bv 
the  scene  and  the  man  but  have  refrained 
from  a  fear  that  we  could  not  adequately 
describe  and  emphasize  the  incident.  We 
therefore  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  the 
statement  of  a  Brooklyn  principal  that 
desciibes  the  affair  and  the  man  much  bet- 
ter than  we  could  ourselves: 

"Dr.  Maxwell's  appearance  before  the 
governor  at  the  final  hearing  on  the  Davis 
bill  was  a  memorable  occasion.  He  stood 
there  practically  alone  against  his  own 
board  of  education.  Arguments  against 
the  bill  were  piled  up,  Ossa  on  Pelion,  and 
when  Dr.  Maxwell  came  to  speak  he  had 
what  seemed  an  almost  insurmountable 
task  before  him.  But  he  took  up  the 
objections  to  the  bill  one  by  one,  and  punct- 
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ured  them  one  by  one  with  remarkable 
force,  certainty,  and  felicity,  so  that  when 
he  finished  he  had  left  not  a  remnant  of 
argument.  I  took  out  my  watch  to  see  how 
long  he  had  spoken.  I  should  have  said 
about  half  an  hour,  but  he  had  been  speak- 
ing an  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  was  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  Dr.  Maxwell's 
life,  and  he  made  it  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able forensic  efforts  on  record." 

"Dr.  Maxwell's  one  task  when  he 
assumed  his  present  position,  was  to  avoid 
making  mistakes.  In  this  he  has  been 
remarkably  successful.  The  pitfalls  have 
been  many,  but  he  has  been  judicious  as 
well  as  independent.  Where  he  has  dif- 
fered with  the  board  he  has  been  right,  and 
that  will  appear  more  and  more  as  time 
goes  on.  He  is  a  big-hearted  man,  sensi- 
tive to  opinion,  but  he  cannot  be  swerved 
from  what  he  thinks  to  be  right.  Nor  can 
he  be  silent  even  when  he  knows  protest 
to  be  useless.  The  teachers  know  that  they 
owe  the  Davis  bill  to  him  alone,  for  without 
the  help  he  gave  the  bill  it  could  never 
have  been  signed." 


Some  School  Matters 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  ever 
been  so  much  disturbance  at  one  time  in  the 
city  school  systems  of  the  country  as  there 
has  been  during  the  past  five  months. 
First  we  had  the  Rochester  episode  with  the 
Reform  Board's  endeavor  to  get  rid  of 
Superintendent  Noyes,  then  the  retirement 
of  Superintendent  Wise  of  Baltimore,  the 
selection  of  Superintendent  Van  Sickler  of 
Denver  (North  Side)  for  the  place,  and 
the  effort  1o  disqualify  him  on  legal  techni- 
cality. All  during  the  summer  resigna- 
tions, retirements,  etc..  have  come  along 
thick  and  fast.  Colonel  Parker  got  out  of 
the  Cook  County  Normal  and  Edwin 
Cooley  of  a  near  by  high  school  succeeded 
him.  Dr.  Cooley  had  no  chance  to  occupy 
the  principal's  chair  before  Superintendent 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews  resigned  to  accept 
Chancellorship  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  Dr.  Cooley  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Chicago.  He 
immediately  showed  excellent  judgment 
by  selecting  Arnold  Tompkins  for  his  suc- 
cessor ot  the  Cook  County  Normal.  Mean- 
while the  Washington  embroglio  resulted  in 
a  new  deal  whereby  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Stewart  goes  to  the  head  of  that 
system.     Boston  was  next  heard  from  bv 


holding  up  the  reappointment  of  Superin- 
tendent Seaver,  George  H.  Martin  and 
Sarah  L.  Arnold.  Thomas  H.  Bell,  the 
Republican  director  of  schools  in  Cleve- 
land, elected,  so  it  is  said,  upon  assurances 
to  the  public  that  he  would  not  interfere 
with  Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  some- 
what rudely,  to  say  the  least,  turned  that 
gentleman  out  and  appointed  Dr.  A.  B. 
Poland  of  Paterson,  N.  J.;  to  succeed  him. 
Superintendent  Jones,  however,  proposes 
to  contest  the  removal.  Nearer  home,  Lin- 
coln H.  Rowley,  Principal  of  the  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  high  school,  resigned  to  go 
with  the  American  Book  Company,  Prin- 
cipal Evans  of  Elmira  succeeding  him. 
Principal  Tisdale  of  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
resigned  to  go  to  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  as 
Superintendent.  Principal  Conant  of  Penn 
Yan,  succeeds  Principal  Evans  at  the 
Elmira  High  School  and  Principal  Wal- 
ker of  Elmira,  succeeds  Superintendent 
Round  of  that  city,  who  resigned  because 
of  ill  health.  Superintendent  Davis  retired 
from  Amsterdam,  being  succeeded  by 
Superintendent  Morrow  of  Rome,  whose 
place  was  filled  by  Principal  Hood  of 
the  Rome  High  School.  Principal  Scrib- 
ner  of  the  Dunkirk  High  School,  became 
Superintendent  there  and  Professor  J. 
Edward  Banta  of  the  Cortland  Normal 
School  succeeded  Principal  Landon  at  the 
Binghamton  High  School.  Superintendent 
D.  H.  Bardwell  of  Binghamton,  is  said  to 
have  declined  a  proposition  to  take  the 
directorship  of  examinations  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  made  vacant 
by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  James  Russell 
Parsons,  Jr.,  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
past  summer  was  a  period  of  unusual 
unrest  and  change.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
schools  and  school  systems  affected  will 
not  suffer  too  much  therefrom. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  new  President 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  is 
Dr.  J.  M.  Green,  Principal  of  the  New 
Jersey  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  N  J. — 
the  first  president  of  the  N.  E.  A.  from 
that  state;  also  that  Professor  Charles  H. 
Morse  of  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training 
School,  was  offered  the  superintendencv  of 
education  in  Hawaii  and  declined,  and  that 
Dr.  Martin  Brumbaugh  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  accepted  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion in  Porto  Rico. 
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NEW   YORK   STATE 
UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

HELD 

Thursday  and  Friday,  Aug.  9  and  10,  1900 

FOR 

COMMISSIONER    CERTIFICATES 

Each  of  the  questions  lias  to  credits  assigned 
to  it,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

Questions 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  French 

to  be  found  in  a  colony  in  Florida, 

2.  o)    Mention  two  dangers  to  the  New  Eng- 

land colonists  that  had  an  influence  in  the 
formation  of  the  colonial  confederacy  of 
i$34.  b)  What  colonies  were  included 
in  this  confederacy? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  struggle  between  the 

colonists  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  as 
royal  governor. 

4.  Name    three    important    battles    that    were 

fought  in  New  Jersey  during  the  revolu- 
tion. 
.5.  Give   an   account   of  the   expedition   against 
.Canada  in  1775. 

6.  a)  What   event   gave   rise  to  the  Kentucky 

resolutions?  b)  What  important  constitu- 
tional theory  was  for  the  first  time  advo- 
cated in  these  resolutions? 

7.  Mention  four  individuals,  each  in  a  different 

department  of  literary  work,  who  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  fame  of  Ameri- 
can literature. 
8.  Give  the  author  and  the  occasion  of  each  of 
the  following  statements:  a)  "With  mal- 
ice towards  none  and  charity  for  all."  b) 
"We  are  one  nation  to-day  and  thirteen 
to-morrow/'  c)  "I  regret  that  I  have 
bm  one  life  to  give  for  my  country." 
d)"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours." 
9.  Name  four  generals  that  had  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  during  the 
civil  war. 
to.  With  what  invention  or  engineering  project 
is  the  name  of  each  of  the  following 
identified:  a)  Captain  Eads;  b)  John  A. 
Roebling;  c)  Charles  Goodyear;  d)  John 
Ericsson  ? 

Answers. 

1.  Jean  Ribault,  a  Huguenot  seaman,  entered 
the  St.  John's  river,  Florida,  in  1562.  As  he 
found  the  natives  friendly,  the  climate  fine,  and 
prospects  for  gold,  good,  he  planted  a  colony. 
Needing  recruits  and  supplies,  Ribault  returned 
to  France,  leaving  volunteers  to  hold  the  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  the  king.  While  Ribault 
was  absent,  the  colony  was  completely  wiped  out. 
Two  years  later  (1564)  another  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  Laundonniere  appeared  on  the 
coast.  Finding  Ribault's  colonists  gone,  he 
founded  a  new  settlement  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  St.  John's  river,  and  named  it  Fort  Caro- 
line.     Starvation,  trouble  with  the    natives,  and 


mutiny  followed.  Some  of  the  mutineers 
started  to  plunder  the  Spanish  settlements,  and 
•they  gave  the  Spaniards  their  first  knowledge 
that  a  French  settlement  was  near.  This  alarm- 
ing news  spread  to  Spain.  An  expedition  under 
Pedro  Menendez  was  sent  out  to  destroy  the 
French  settlements.  Ribault,  sailing  out  to 
meet  the  enemy,  was  caught  on  a  sandbar. 
Menendez,  seizing  this  opportunity,  marched  to 
the  fort,  and  massacred  men.  women  and  child- 
ren. On  his  return,  he  intercepted  the  ship- 
wrecked crews  and  all  of  them,  save  a  lew 
who  fled  to  the  woods,  were  also  slain. 

France  was  too  subservient  to  Spain  at  this 
time  to  call  her  to  account.  But  de  Gourgues 
privately  fitted  up  an  expedition,  set  sail  for 
Florida,  surprised  and  massacred  the  garrisons 
of  three  Spanish  forts,  and  then  returned  to 
France.  This  ended  the  attempts  of  France  to 
colonize  Florida. 

2.  a) Danger  of  attack  from  the  Indians.  En- 
croachments of  the  French  and  Dutch,  b)  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  colonies. 

3.  Charles  II.  had  finally  succeeded  in  annull- 
ing the  charter  of  Massachusetts  in  1684.  He 
died,   however,   before   completing  arrangements 

.for  a  new  government.  When  James  II.  came  to 
the  throne  he  immediately  sent  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  as  absolute  ruler  over  the  New  England 
colonies,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  Boston.  Contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  he  enforced  the  Episcopal 
•service,  abolished  their  legislature,  levied  exorbi- 
tant taxes,  confiscated  property,  etc.  At  one  time 
he  tried  to  sieze  the  charters  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  but  owing  to  stratagem  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists,  failed  to  do  so.  When 
James  II.  was  dethroned,  and  William  III. 
became  king,  the  colonists  seized  Andros  and 
cast  him  in  prison.  The  old  form  of  government 
was  then  restored. 

4.  Trenton,  Princeton  and  Monmouth. 

5.  In  1775,  when  congress  learned  that  the 
British  in  Canada  intended  to  march  down 
and  attack  points  in  Northern  New  York,  they 
immediately  planned  an  expedition  against  Que- 
bec. Montgomery  and  Schuyler  with  an  army 
of  men,  descended  Lake  Champlain  and  captured 
St.  John's.  Schuyler  became  ill,  and  Montgom- 
ery took  full  charge  of  the  troops.  Montreal  was 
next  captured,  and  then  Montgomery  marched 
on  to  Quebec.  Arnold  in  the  meantime  was  lead- 
ing his  men  through  the  forests  of  Maine,  on 
to  Quebec.  After  enduring  untold  hardships, 
they  reached  their  destination  and  joined  Mont- 
gomery. Together  they  gallantly  assaulted 
Quebec,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
Montgomery  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
Arnold  was  wounded.  The  Americans  encamped 
near  Quebec  until  spring,  and  then  retired  to 
New  York.    Canada  remained  a  British  province. 

6.  a)  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  1798.  b)  The 
right  of  the  state  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress. 

7.  J.  F.  Cooper — Novelist. 

R.  W.  Emerson — Essayist. 
H.  W.  Longfellow— 'Poet. 
J.  L.  Motley — Historian. 

8.  a)  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  second  inaugu- 
ral address,  b)  George  Washington,  after  the 
Revolution    when    the    states    were    under   the 
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articles  of  confederation,  c)  Nathan  Hale,  when 
.about  to  be  hung  as  a  spy.  d)  Captain  Perry, 
after  his  victory  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

9.  McClellan,  Grant,  Hooker,  Burnside,  Mac- 
Dowell,  Meade. 

10.  a)  Deepening  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  Building  bridge  at  St.  Louis. 
b)  Building  Brooklyn  bridge,  c)  Inventing  the 
process  of  vulcanizing  rubber,  d)  Building  the 
"Monitor."  Invention  of  the  screw  propeller  for 
navigation. 

ALGEBRA. 

Questions. 

1.  A  man  works  0  days  for  b  dollars  a  day  and 
pays  c  dollars  a  day  for  his  expenses.  With 
the  net  proceeds  he  purchases  tn  cords  of 
wood  at  n  dollars  a  cord  and  has  s  dollars 
remaining.  Write  the  equation  expressing 
this  condition. 

2.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  a)  iac—bc—$ad+ 

*bd\  b)  x*+x*y*+y*\  c)  a*  —  i 

3.  Find  the  simplest  expression  for  the  value  of 

a*+b*        a*  b 


ab 


ab+b* 


-ab 


4-  Three  boys  have  71  marbles.  If  the  num- 
ber that  B  has  is  increased  by  -jV  °f  A's  and 
^  of  C's  they  will  then  all  nave  an  equal 
number.  How  many  marbles  had  each  at 
first  ?    Give  statement  only. 


5.  Find  the  square  root  of  4-r4  —  i2.r8-f  13**  ■ 
+  1. 


-6-r 


Find  the  value  of  x. 


6.    4/4-r— 3—  4/*+ 1  =  1, 

7     Find  two  numbers  whose  difference  is  5  and 
whose  sum  multiplied  by  the  greater  is  493 

8.  .r-f-y=3  and  x*+y*=s.     Find  the  values  of  x. 
an&y. 

9.  Find  the  value  of  „r  in  the  equation 

x       x+ab       x 

=  — (rt— 1). 

ab  3b        3b 

to.  Find  the  sum  of  4'  180  and 


u 


20 
9 


Answers. 

at> — ac — mh=s.      2.    a)    (2a— b)    {c—2d)\    b) 
(x*+xy+y*)     (.t-t— .rj'+^«);    c)   (a-i)    (a4 

+  rf3+rt»  +  tf-+-l). 

b*-b 

1  + • 

ax-\-ab 

Let  x=as,   v- 


r  =  7i 


/+-+-=- 


b's,  and  z=c's.     Then  .r-hj'-h 

3 

9.1-    9s 


10      11 
2X%  —  3-r+i.      6.  .r=3  or  }.     7.   12,   17-  8. 
1  or  2.    y—  2  or  1.     9.  ab.     10.  6|i/5. 


BOOKKEEPING. 
Questions. 

Memoranda  of  Webster  and  Case,  hardware 
dealers,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

March  1,  1900.  Sold  J.  O.  McClure,  on  account, 
100  lbs.  white  lead  at  6c. ;  3  gallons  mixed 
paint  at  $1.75. 

March  2.  Sold  E.  Madison,  on  account,  1 
keg  8d  nails  $4.25,  50  lbs.  2od  nails  at  4c,  1  ham- 
mer 50c. 

March  3.  Sold  W.  C.  Gouinlock,  for  cash, 
50  ft.  sewer  pipe  at  12c,  1  elbow,  44c,  1  tee,  56c. 

March  5.  Received  for  cash  sales  $89.25;  paid 
clerk  hire  $48. 

March  6.  Received  from  J.  O.  McClure,  check 
on  Wyoming  Co.  National  bank  for  $11.25  and 
returned  receipt  in  full  of  account. 

March  7.  Bought  of  Samuel  Sloan  and  Co., 
Rochester,  merchandise  as  per  invoice  $368.25, 
ptnd  gave  our  note  for  90  days  in  payment. 

1-2.  Rule  forms  of  day-book,  cash-book  and 
ledger,  one  page  each.  Using  proper 
abbreviations  and"  conventions,  enter  in 
day-book  and  cash-book : 

3.  The  transactions  of  March  1,  2,  and  3. 

4.  The  transactions  of  March  5,  6,  and  7. 

5.  Post  accounts. 

6.  Make  a  bill  of  transactions,   March  3, 

properly  receipt  the  same. 

7.  Write   check    mentioned    in    transaction 

March  6. 

8.  Write    note    mentioned    in    transaction    of 

March  7. 

9.  Make  an  itemized  statement  of  the  account 

of  E.  Madison. 
10.  a)    Close  in  due  form  the  ledger  accounts. 
b)   Balance  cash-book. 


and 
of 


DAY  BOOK 


WEBSTER  &  CASE 
Warsaw.  N.  Y. 


1900 
Mar. 


1  J.  O.  McClurb,  Dr. 

100  lbs.  white  lead  @  6c $600 

;j  gals  mixed  paint  @  $1.75         5  95 


2  E.  Madison, 

1  keg  8d  nails 

50  lbs.  2od  nails  @  4c. . 
1        1  hammer , 


DR. 

$4*5 
9  00 

So 


J.  O.  McClure,  Cr. 

Check  on  Wyoming  National  Bank. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

Mdse.  as  per  invoice. 

DR. 
♦Note  at  00  days 


Cr. 


$11    95 


75 


368 
36S 


•This  is  kept  in  B.  B.  if  one  is  kept. 
CASH  BOOK 


Cash 

Dr 

Cr. 

1Q0  J 

Mar. 

-J  Mdse.  W.  C.  Gouinlock 

5I  Sales 

5          Clerk  hire 1 

$7 
11 

00 
25 

»5 

5° 

$48 

6-  Check  J.  O.  McClure  on  acct. 
I                Balance  (red  ink) 

1 

59  'SO 

$107 

$10 

*> 
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LEDGER 
Dr. 


J.  O.  McCLURE 


CR. 


Mar.     i   Mdse.  ..I  i       $1125!  Mar.    61  Cash.. 


Dr. 


E.  Madison 


$11.35 

CR. 


i£r.\  J  Mdse... I  1        $6|7s| 


Balance  1 
|(red  ink)! 


DR. 


Samuel  Sloan 


$675 

CR. 


TQOO 

Mar. 


Note,  90 
days. . 


$368 


Mar. 


Mdse. 


1     $368  25 


Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  xgoo. 

W.  C.    GOUINLOCK, 

bought  of 

WEBSTER  &  CASE, 


50  ft.  sewer  pipe  @  12c 

x  elbow 

1  Tee 

Received  payment, 
Webster  &  Case, 


$6 


$7 


dred  and  twenty-five  •nine  hundred  sixty- 
fourths. 

2.  Multiply  2,107.5  by  1,253.7,  and  find  the  sum 

of  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  partial  products. 

3.  Reduce  13  rd.  5  ft.  6  in.  to  the  decimal  of  a 

mile. 

4.  A  dairyman  consigned  to  a  commission  mer- 

chant 5  packages  of  butter  weighing  in  the 
aggregate  256  pounds  net.  The  commis- 
sion merchant  paid  $2.32  for  transportation 
charges  and,  after  retaining  his  commis- 
sion of  5#,  remitted  the  consignor  $70.64. 
For  what  price  per  pound  was  the  butter 
sold? 

5.  Find  the  exact  interest  on  $380.00  at  6(  per 

annum  from  August  27,  1900,  to  January 
4,  i90i.N 

6.  Trade  discounts  of  20*.  ictf,  and  3*  are  equiv- 

alent to  what  single  discount  on  the  list 
price  ? 

7.  Divide  252  into  three  parts  that  shall  be  in 

the  ratio  of  f ,  J  and  {  by  6,  respectively. 

8.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  7  V  days,  B  can 

do  the  same  in  8 \  days  ana  C  in  8|  days. 
How  long  will  it  take  all  three  to  do  the 
work? 

9.  What  annual   income  will  a  person  receive 

from  U.  S.  4's  that  cost  $1,555.50  when 
bought  at  129  J,  brokerage  $  ? 

10.  How  many  board  feet  are  there  in  a  stick 
of  timber, 28  ft.  by  16  in.  by  14  in.? 


$11.25  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1900. 

Wyoming  County  National  Bank: 

Pay  to  Webster  &  Case  or  order,  Eleven  and 

ffo  Dollars. 

TJRi  J.  O.  McClure. 

8 
$366^%  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1900. 

Ninety  days  after  date  we  promise  to  pay  to  the 
order  of  Samuel  Sloan  &  Co.  Three  hundred  sixty  - 
-eight  and  TYff  Dollars  value  received/ 

Webster  &  Case. 


Warsaw,  N.  Y.  March  2, 1900. 

E.  Madison, 

bought  of 
WEBSTER  &  CASE 


1  keg  8d  nails 

50  lbs  2od  nails  @4C 
x  hammer 


ARITHMETIC. 
Questions. 


%J'S 


50 


$6 


I.  a)  Write  in  words  the  local  value  of  each 
significant  figure  in  the  number  6,034.00852. 
b)  Express  in  arabic  notation  eight  hun- 


Answers. 

1.  a)  Six  thousands.  Three  tens.  Four  units. 
Eight  thousandths.  Five  ten-thousandths. 
Two  hundred-thousandths;  b)  2oo/4^.  2. 
2,214,350.25.  3.  04i6{.  4.  30c.  5.  $8.12. 
6.  30.16*.  7.  80,  72,  100.  8.  2.  jgj.  9. 
$48.      10.   522f 


DRAWING. 
Questions. 

1.  a)    When  one  of  the  six  positive  colors   is 

modified  by  another,  what  name  is  applied 
to  the  resulting  color?  b)  What  color  har- 
mony is  ordinarily  found  in  the  blossom 
of  the  nasturtium? 

2.  Name    any    five    tools    necessary    to    good 

mechanical  drawing. 

3.  Draw  to  represent  a  triangle  of  thirty,  sixty, 

and  ninety  degrees.  Use  a  mechanical 
process  and  leave  all  work  upon  the  paper. 

4.  a)  Draw  two  horizontal  lines  each  2%"  long, 

}£"  apart,  b)  Draw  two  dash  lines  each 
2^"  long,  #"'  apart,  c)  Draw  two-dot-and- 
dash  lines  each  3"  long.  #"  apart. 

5.  Draw  the  necessary  projections  of  an  equila- 

teral triangular  prism  placed  with  one 
face  parallel  to  the  front  vertical  plane. 

6.  What  is  necessary  to  make  the  drawing  in 

answer  to  number  five,  a  perfect  working 
drawing? 
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7.  Draw  to  represent  a  cube  wholly  within  the 

upper  left  quadrant  of  the  scope  of  vision. 

8.  In  mechanical  perspective,  explain  the  differ- 

ence between  the  M.  P.  and  the  V  .P. 

9.  Explain  the  method  of  blocking  in  for  any 

sketch  or  drawing,  the  execution  of  which 
is  to  be  purely  free-hand. 
10.  Copy  sketch. 


fa) 


Answers. 

1.  a)  Hue.  b)  Analogous,  though  dominant 
harmony  is  sometimes  found. 

2.  Any  five  of  the  following,  simple  tools,  for 
ordinary  school  work:  Pencil,  Paper,  Rule. 
Scale,  Drawing  board,  Compasses,  Dividers,  Pro- 
tractor, &c. 

3.  Accept  any  method  which  gives  correct 
-angles.     Shop  method  given  here. 


(b) 


4.  Answers  may  vary  in  the  method  of  secur- 
ing parallels,  otherwise  the  answers  should  be 
uniform. 


/! 

\ 
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6.  Dimensions,  (or  if  the  answer  be  given 
as  follows  accept  same,  measurements  should 
be  added  to  the  set  of  projections). 


8.  The  difference  is  that  the  M.  P.  is  always 
known,  while  the  V.  P.  must  be  found  through 
the  use  of  the  M.  P. 

g.  Approximate  the  height  and  width,  then 
enclose  (within  straight  lines)  the  entire  group, 
the  enclosing  lines  should  approach  the  contour 
of  some  one  of  the  geometric  plane  figures,  then 
subdivide  for  the  parts.  After  the  blocking  in 
process  the  correct  outlines  of  the  objects  are 
drawn. 

io.  Same  as  question. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Questions. 

i.  What  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  would 
locate  the  polar  circles  where  the  tropics 
now  are? 

2.  What  three  conditions  largely  determine  the 

temperature  of  a  locality? 

3.  Name  and  locate  a)  three  important  mineral 

products  of  the  Appalachian  highlands; 
b)  two  of  the  Rocky  mountain  highlands. 

4.  a) Name  three  great  rivers  of  India;  b)  give 

the  general  course  and  outlet  of  each. 

5.  What  five  bodies  of  water  border  the  Scandi- 

navian peninsula? 
<3.    a)    Name    the    large    lakes    of    Africa,    b) 
which  one  is  crossed  by  the  equator? 

7.  a)  Locate  the    Philippine  islands;    b)    name 

the  largest  two  islands;  c)  the  capital 
city;  d)  two  leading  exports.  , 

8.  Give    approximately    the    distance    from    a) 

Buffalo  to  Albany;  b)  Albany  to  New 
York  city.  Name  five  cities  on  the  c) 
Erie  canal;  d) Hudson  river. 

9.  Compare    British   America    and    the   United 

States  with  respect  to  a)   area;  b)   popu- 
lation, 
io.  Why  does  the  northern  part  of  Chili  have  lit- 
tle  rainfall    while   the    southern   part   has 
sufficient  rainfall? 

Answers. 

i.  66J/2  degrees. 

2.  Latitude,  altitude,  proximity  to  large 
bodies  of  water  or  to  mountain  ranges. 

3.  a)  Iron  and  coal  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia;  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania;  marble  in 
New  Hampshire,  b)  Gold,  silver,  copper  and 
lead  in  Colorado  or  Utah. 

4.  a)  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  Indus,  b)  The 
Ganges  flows  southeast  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  Brahmapootra  flows  east,   south,   west  and 

» south  into  the  Ganges.     The  Indus  flows  south- 
west into  the  Arabian  sea. 


5.  The  Arctic  and  Atlantic  oceans,  North  and 
Baltic  seas,  and  the  straits  of  Skager  Rack,  Catte- 
gat  and  The  Sound. 

6.  a)  Victoria  Nyanza,  Albert  Nyanza,  Tchad, 
Tanganyika,  Nyassa,  Bangweolo.  b)  Victoria 
Nyanza. 

7.  a)  Southeast  of  Asia,  between  50  and  190  N. 
lat.  and  1170  and  120°  E.  long.;  b)  Luzon 
and  Mandanao;  c)  Manila;  d)  Sugar, 
hemp,  indigo,  tobacco. 

8.  a)  300  miles;  b)  150  miles;  c)  Albany, 
Cohoes,  Schenectady,  Amsterdam,  Little  Falls, 
Utica,  Rome,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Lockport, 
North  Tonawanda,  Buffalo;  d)  New  York, 
Yonkers,  Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie,  Kingston, 
Hudson,  Albany,  Rensselaer.  Watervliet,  Troy. 
(In  c  and  d  choose  any  five.) 

9.  a)  They  are  nearly  equal  in  area.  Authori- 
ties differ  in  giving  the  exact  areas.  Rand  and 
McNally  give  U.  S.  3,692,125  sq.  miles;  B.  A. 
3,653;946  sq.  miles,  b)  According  to  the  last 
census  (1890)  the  population  of  the  U.  S.  was 
62,840,535 ;  of  B.  A.  was  4,823,875 ;  the  population 
of  the  U.  S.  is  therefore  more  than  thirteen  times 
that  of  B.  A. 

10.  The  northern  part  of  Chili  receives  the 
Trade  Winds  from  the  Atlantic.  These  winds  in 
crossing  the  Andes  in  the  eastern  part  of  Chili 
become  extremely  dry.  The  southern  part  of 
the  country  receives  the  Counter  Trade  Winds 
of  the  South  Pacific  which  are  laden  with  mois- 
ture which  is  all  left  west  of  the  Andes  in  Chili. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCA- 
TION. 
Questions. 

Of  the  following  questions  candidates  will 
answer  ten  only. 

1.  What  was  the  controlling  purpose  of  educa- 

tion in  a)  Athens;  b)  Sparta? 

2.  What  method  of  teaching  strongly  advocated 

by  Francis  f  Bacon  revolutionized  the 
teaching  of  science? 

3.  Of  what  religious  faith  were  the  people  who 

most  fostered  education  during  the  period 
between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  renaissance  ?m 

4.  What  were  "The  seven  liberal  arts?" 

5.  What  was  the  provision   for  Jewish  educa- 

tion a)  before  the  Roman  conquest;  b) 
after  that  conquest? 

6.  To  the  exercise  of  what  facilities  should  the 

work  of  primary  instruction  be  directed? 

7.  Name  four  means  provided  in  this  state  for 

the  training  of  teachers. 

8.  Compare  the  district  schools  of  seventy-five 

years  ago  with  those  of  the  present  time 
as  to  a)  means  of  support;  b)  work  of 
teacher;  c)   work  of  pupils;  d)   results. 

9.  a)    Of  what  school  in  this  state  was  David 

P.  Page  the  first  principal ;  b)  what  well- 
known  educational  work  did  he  write? 

10.  Name  two  purposes  which  a  teacher  should 

have  in  mind  in  a  "development  lesson." 

11.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Pestalozzi. 

12.  Who  was  the  originator  of  the  kindergarten? 

What  is  its  purpose? 

13.  Compare  the  means  of  support  of  the  schools 

of  ancient  China  and  Persia.  What  was 
the  chief  purpose  of  each? 
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Answers. 

i.  a)  Develop  the  whole  man;  b)  to  develop 
warriors.  2.  Inductive.  3.  Mohammedan.  4.  a) 
Trivium — grammar,  logic,  rhetoric;  b)  Quadriv- 
ium — music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy.  5. 
a).  At  home  by  parents;  b)  in  public  schools.  6, 
Chiefly  perceptive — then  indirectly  memory,  rea- 
son. 7.  a)  Normal  schools;  b)  colleges  and  uni- 
versities having  pedagogical  courses;  c)  training 
classes;  d) Summer  schools;  e)  institutes.  8.  a) 
Support  largely  private — by  "rate  dills"  and  pther 
means — now  largely  public,  by  state,  b)  Then 
few  trained  teachers,  preparation  poor — now 
majority  have  some  training.  Teaching  is  now 
nearly  a  profession,  c)  Then  few  graded 
schools — the  strongest  progressed — the  mass 
of  students  received  little  education.  d) 
Decrease  in  illiteracy  and  better  citizenship. 
(Various  answers).  9.  a)  Albany  normal;  b) 
Theory  and  Practice  in  teaching.  10.  a)  To  pro- 
ceed from  the  known  to  the  unknown  step  by 
step;  b)  to  make  the  fact  comprehended. 
(Various  answers).  11.  (See  text-book).  12.  a) 
Froebel;  b)  to  develop  the  child's  faculties  by 
means  of  play.  "To  care  for  the  earliest  impres- 
sion made  on  the  plastic  mind  of  the  child."  13. 
a)  China.  Means  largely  private;  purpose 
knowledge  of  ancestral  lore  ana  government 
position,  b)  Persia.  Means  state;  purpose  sol- 
diers, defenders  of  the  state. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
Questions. 

1.  Who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  and 

military  forces  of  a)  the  state;  b)  the 
United^  States? 

2.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  state  consti- 

tution as  to  a)  eligibility;  b)  term  of  office; 
c)  salary,  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of 
this  state? 

3.  Mention  three  classes  of  persons  who  have  no 

legal  right  to  vote. 

4.  Name  a)    three  officers  that  are  elected  by 

joint  ballot  of  the  legislature;  b)  what  is 
the  term  of  office  of  each? 

5.  Give  three  duties  of  the  district  attorney  of 

a  county. 

6.  a) What  officers  constitute  the  town  board? 

b)   Give  two  of  its  duties. 

7.  a)  How  is  the  office  of  the  attorney  general 

of  the  United  States  filled?  b)  What  is 
the   salary? 

8.  Name  and  define  the  three  principal   forms 

of  government. 

9.  Contrast  the  duties  of  a  consul  with  those  of 

an  ambassador. 
10.  o)  What  is  *he  term  of  office  of  judges  of  the 
supreme   court   of   the   United    States:    b) 
of   the   court   of   appeals   of   the   state   of 
New  York? 

Answers. 

1.  a)  The  governor;  b)  the  president. 

2.  a)  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  thirty  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  state  for  at  least  five  years 
immediately  preceding  his  election;  b)  two  years; 
c)  $5,000. 


3.  Minors,  aliens,  Indians  and  persons  con- 
victed of  infamous  crime  who  have  not  been 
pardoned. 

4.  a)  United  States  senators,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Regents  of  the 
university  of  the  state  of  New  York;  b)  United 
States  senators  are  chosen  for  six  years,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Pudlic  Instruction  for 
three  years  and  Regents  of  the  university  of  the 
state  of  New  »York  for  life. 

5.  The  district  attorney  performs  the  duty  of 
.county  judge  and  surrogate  when  that  officer  is 
disqualified  to  act.  He  presents  complaints  of 
violation  of  the  law  to  the  grand  jury  for  con- 
sideration. He  is  the  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  people  of  his  county. 

6.  a)  Supervisor,  town  clerk  and  the  justices 
of  the  peace;  b)  acting  as  board  of  town  auditors 
to  audit  claims  against  the  town,  divide  town 
into  election  districts,  authorize  extraordinary 
repairs  of  highways  and  <  bridges,  fill  vacancies 
in  certain  town  offices  under  certain  conditions, 
appoint  health  officer  and  citizen  and  with  these 
officers  perform  duties  devolving  upon  local  town 
board  of  health.  (Other  correct  answers 
accepted.) 

7.  a)  Appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate  of  the  United  States;  b)  $8,000. 

8.  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy.  A  mon- 
archy is  a  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  a  chief  ruler  or  monarch..  An 
.aristocracy  is  a  form  of  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  principal 
persons  of  the  state,  or  a  privileged  order.  A 
democracy  is  a  form  of  government  in  which 
.the  supreme  power  is  retained  by  the  people,  but 
is  indirectly  exercised  through  a  system  of 
representation.  It  may  be  called  government 
by  plural  representation. 

9.  A  consul  is  an  officer  appointed  to  preside 
in  a  foreign  port  or  city  chiefly  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  commercial  interests  of  his 
.country.  An  ambassador  is  an  officer  of  the 
highest  diplomatic  rank  to  represent  his  coun- 
try at  the  seat  of  government  of  a  foreign  country 
and  to  treat  of  affairs  of  state.  The  superior 
privileges  of  an  ambassador  relate  to  precedence 
and  to  etiquette. 

10.  a)  During  good  behavior;  b)  fourteen 
years.  Judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  are  pro- 
hibited from  serving  longer  than  the  first  day  of 
December  after  their  seventieth  birthday. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 
Questions. 

1.  What   power   has   the    State    Superintendent 

over  any  school  district  for  wilfully  dis- 
obeying any  decision,  order,  or  regulation 
made  by  him? 

2.  Name  three  sources  from  which  state  school 

moneys  are  derived. 

3.  What   amount  of  money   is  appropriated  by 

the  state  for  the  salary  a)  of  each  school 
commisioner;  b)  of  each  superintendent  in 
a  village  of  5000  or  more  inhabitants  whose 
school  system  is  organized  under  the  con- 
solidated school  law?  c)  What  is  the 
amount  of  a  district  quota? 

4.  Give  a)  the  number  of  days  of  school  required 

in  a  school  year;  b)  the  number  of  weeks 
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during   which    school   may   be   closed    for 
attendance  at  a  teachers  institute. 

5.  Mention  two  duties  of  a  school  commissioner 

not    pertaining    to     school    buildings     or 
teachers. 

6.  a)  When  shall  the  annual  school  meeting  be 

held;  b)  at  what  place;  c)  at  what  hour? 

7.  .a) When   does   Arbor   day   occur?    b)    Give 

two  purposes  for  which  exercises  are  held 
on  that  day. 

8..  What  is  required  of  a  district  collector 
before  a  tax  list  and  warrant  can  be  de- 
livered to  him? 

9.  State  two  requirements  of  the  school  law  in 

respect  to  a  United  States  flag. 
10.  Mention  two  duties  of  the  clerk  of  .a  district 
meeting. 

Answers. 

1.  He  may  withhold  any  share  of  the  public 
money  due  such  district. 

2.  State  school  moneys  are  derived  from  the 
United  States  deposit  fund,  the  common  school 
fund  and  the  free  school  fund. 

3.  a)$i,ooo;  b)  $800;  c)  $100. 

4.  a)   160  days;  b)  three  weeks. 

5.  Remedy  defects  in  the  .boundaries  of  dis- 
tricts. Establish  new  districts.  To  advise 
school  officers  in  relation  to  their  duties.  To 
recommend  to  trustees  courses  of  instruction. 
To  abate  nuisances.  To  use  his  utmost  influence 
to  promote  sound  education.    To  appoint  trustees 

in  certain  cases.  To  administer  affidavits  in 
matters  pertaining  to  school  affairs.  To  remove 
attendance  officers  under  compulsory  education 
,law.  To  take  evidence  in  appeal  cases  when 
directed  bv  the  State  Superintendent.  (Other 
answers  acceptable.) 

6.  a)  The  first  Tuesday  in  August;  b)  at  the 
school-house;  c)  7:30  P.  M. 

7.  a)  The  Friday  following  the  first  day  of 
May.  b)  To  encourage  the  planting,  protection, 
and  preservation  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  to  be 
adopted  to  accomplish  that  result. 

8.  He  must  execute  a  bond  to  the  trustees 
with  one  or  more  approved  sureties  in  such  sum 
as  has  been  fixed  by  proper  authority. 

9.  The  school  authorities  of  each  city  and  each 
.school  district  are  required  to  purchase  a  flag, 
flagstaff,  and  necessary  appliances  to  display  such 
flag.  The  flag  must  be  displayed  upon  or  near 
the  school  building  during  school  hours  and  the 
school  authorities  are  also  required  to  prescribe 
rules  for  the  proper  care  of  such  flag.  When  the 
weather  shall  not  permit  such  display  of  the 
flag  it  should  be  placed  conspicuously  in  the 
principal  room  of  the  school-house. 

10.  Keep  a  correct  record  of  all  district  meet- 
ings. Give  notice  of  special  and  annual  meet- 
ings. Notify  district  officers  of  their  appointment 
or  election.  File  with  the  town  clerk  a  list  of 
officers.  Notify  trustees  of  resignations  filed 
with  school  commissioner.  Preserve  all  records 
relating  to  his  office  and  deliver  them  to  his 
successor  in  office.  Deposite  the  records  of  dis- 
solved districts  with  the  town  clerk.  Attend 
•meetings  of  trustees  and  keep  records  of  the 
same.     (Any  two  of  the  above). 


PHYSICS. 
Questions. 

1.  Illustrate  by   drawings   the  three  classes  of 

levers. 

2.  What  kind  of  a  thermometer  is  used  to  meas- 

ure a)    very  high   temperatures;   b)    very 
low  temperatures? 

3.  What  is  a  fundamental  tone?  ' 

4.  Light  is    invisible.     Why  are  certain  objects 

visible? 

5.  Distinguish     between     latent    and    sensible 

heat? 

6.  o)    Where  on  the  earth   will  a  body  weigh 

most?    b)    Why? 

7.  a)   What  is  the  temperature  of  water  when 

at  its  greatest  density?  b)  How  is  the  boil- 
ing point  influenced  by  elevation? 

8.  What  causes  the  rainbow? 

9.  What  is  a  microscope  ? 

10.  Give    the    two    kinds    of   electrification   pro- 
duced in  frictional  electricity. 

'  Answers. 
1. 
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2.  a)  Mercurial  thermometer,  or  expansion  of  a 
metallic  rod.     b)  Spirits  thermometer. 

3.  A  fundamental  tone  is  the  tone  given  by  a 
body  vibrating  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  lowest  tone 
a  bodv  can  produce. 

4.  A  body  becomes  visible  when  it  irregularly 
reflects  or  diffuses  the  light,  or  part  of  the  rays 
at  least  that  fall  upon  it.  Other  bodies  are 
visible  because  they  emit  light. 

5.  Latent  heat  is  the  heat  which  may  be  stored 
up  in  a  body  changing  its  condition,  but  not 
effecting  its  temperature.  The  heat  of  a  body 
which  causes  a  vibration  of  its  molecules,  and 
increases  its  temperature  is  sensible  heat. 

6.  a)  A  body  will  weigh  most  at  the  poles,  h 
the  poles  are  nearer  the  center  of  the  earth;  and 
Jhe  centrifugal  force  is  the  least  here. 

7.  a)  39. 20  F.  or  40  C.  b)  The  boiling  point 
is  lowered  by  an  increase  of  elevation,  because 
the  pressure  becomes  less  and  less. 

8.  The  rainbow  is  caused  by  rays  of  sunlight 
being  refracted  and  reflected  back  to  the 
observer's  eye  from  drops  of  water  in  the  air. 
The  different  droos  decompose  the  white  ligbt 
thus  producing  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

9.  A  miscroscope  is  an  instrument  containing 
a  double  convex  lens,  which,  when  an  object  is 
placed  between  it,  and  its  principal  focus,  pro- 
duces an  erect,  virtual  and  magnified  image. 

10.  Positive  and  negative. 


METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 
Questions. 

1.  State    two    advantages    to    be  derived   from 

memorizing  selections  from  the  best  litera- 
ture. 

2.  Subtract  842  from  923-  and  explain  the  work. 

3.  State   in   the  order   of  their   importance  the 

following  purposes  of  the  reading  class  in 
the  grammar  grades  and  give  reasons  for 
the    arrangement:     the    gaining    of    new 
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words,  the  gaining  of  information,  the 
acquisition  of  power  of  expression,  and  the 
development  of  literary  taste. 

4.  What   is   the  purpose  of   drill   in   teaching? 

5.  Why  is  it  important  to  have  pupils  illustrate 

their  statements? 

6.  Give  three  reasons  why  single  desks  are  bet- 

ter than  double  desks. 

7.  Give  arguments  for  and  against  having  a  set 

of  rules  for  the  government  of  a  school. 

8.  Why  is  it  objectionable  to  make  a  child  think 

poorly  of  himself? 

9.  State  two  proper  purposes  of  punishment. 
10.  o)    How    is    habit    acquired;    b)    when  are 

habits  most  easily  formed? 

Anszvers. 

1.  Cultivates  literary  taste,  facilitates  expres- 
sion.    (Other  answers). 

2.  923        923=9  hundreds — 2  tens,  3  units. 
842 

~gj  842=8  hundreds— 4  tens,  2  units. 
2  units  from  3  units  leaves  1  unit;  4  tens  are 
greater  than  2  tens  —  1  hundred  =  10  tens ;  one 
hundred  taken  from  9  hundred  and  added  to  2 
equals  12  tens.  4  tens  from  12  tens  leaves  8  tens; 
8  hundreds  from  8  hundreds  leaves  o  hundreds; 
8  tens  1  unit  =  81. 

3.  a)  Development  of  literary  taste — that  the 
student  may  acquire  a  desire  for  good  literature, 
to  educate  himself  throughout  life,  b) Acquisi- 
tion of  power  of  exoression — that  he  may  impart 
to  others — because  of  influence,     c)   Gaining  of 

unformation — that  he  may  have  material  for  a 
and  b.  d)  Gaining  new  words — this  will  be  nat- 
ural and  incidental.     (Answers  may  differ). 

4.  To  impress  facts  upon  the  memory — develop 
facility. 

5.  lo  show  whether  or  not  the  statements  are 
properly  comprehended. 

6.  a)  Discipline  of  the  whole  room;  b)  self 
reliance  of  students;    c)   health  of  students. 

7.  For — prevents  many  questions,  makes  treat- 
ment of  students  uniform.  Against — tempts 
students  to  violation  of  spirit  even  when  letter  of 
law  is  kept.     (Other  answers). 

8.  Leads  him  to  retrograde  mentally,  morally 
and  physically. 

9.  a)  To  correct  the  offender;  b)  for  an 
example  to  the  school. 

10.  o)    By  repeated  doing  of  the  same  thing; 
*    b)  in  youth. 


READING. 

Questions. 

Each  of  the  follozving  questions  has  20  credits 
assigned  to  it. 

1.  What  is  a)  silent  reading;    b)  oral  reading? 

c)  Show   how  they  differ,  and  what  peculiar 
advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  each. 

2.  "I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with 

you,   but   I   will   not   eat   with   you,   drink 

with  you,  nor  pray  with  you." 

Copy  the  above  sentence  and  underscore 
seven  words  that  should  receive  'em- 
phasis, and  indicate  all  places  where  a 
falling  inflection  should  be  given. 


3.  Separate  each   of  the  following  words   into 

its  component  parts  (simple  word,  stem, 
suffix,  prefix):  a)  interfere;  b)  did  not; 
c)  telephone;  d)  calmly;  e)  capable.  Indi- 
cate to  which  class  each  part  belongs. 

4.  Name  three  results  to  be  secured  from  the 

teaching  of  phonics. 

5.  Indicate  the  kind  of  literature  that  should  be 

given  to  oupils  in  the  first  four  years. 
Name  books  that  illustrate  this. 

Answers. 
1.  a)  b)  c)  Oral  reading  is  that  performed  with 
vocalization — silent  reading  without.  Advantages 
of  silent  reading  (1)  rapidity;  (2)  concentra- 
tion of  thought  on  matter  read;  (3)  without 
disturbance  to  others.  Advantages  of  oral  read- 
ing— (1)  develops  power  of  voice,  gives  better 
appreciation  of  author's  meaning,  may  be  done 
for  benefit  or  pleasure  of  audience.  (Answers 
may  differ). 

2  I  will  buy  with  you',  sell  with  you',  talk  with 
you\  but  I  will  not  eat'  with  you  drink 
with  you'  nor  pray  with  you.  *  Inflection 
may  be  given  thus:  I  will  buy  with  you', 
sell  with  you'  talk  with  you" ;  but  I  will  not 
eat  with  you^  drink  with  you"*  nor  pray  with 
you  * 

3.  Simnle   words — prefix — stem — suffix. 

did    not        inter     fere 
tele      phone 

calm      ly 
cap        able 

4.  a)  Pronunciation;  b)  spelling;  c)  articu- 
lation. 

5.  a)  Fairy  stories  and  myths;  b)  nature  stor- 
ies— largely  in  personified  form:  stories  of 
animals;  c)  biography — stories  or  heroes;  d) 
poetry:     (Names  of  books  will  vary). 

GRAMMAR. 
Questions. 

1.  Columbia,  on  you  are  fixed  the  wide  world's 

wondering  eyes: 

2.  Old  rations  that  are  scarred  with  wars  put 

on  a  look  most  wise, 

3.  And  hide  with  patronizing  airs  their  envy  of 

your  power, 

4.  And   offer    you   their    free    advice    in    this 

great  crucial   hour. 

5.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  you  are  fully 

grown ; 

6.  Yet,  long  ago  you  let  them  know  you  scorned 

a  chaperon, 

7.  And  when  you  were  a  debutante  you  made 

the  welkin  ring 

8.  With  tales  of  proud  Miss  Liberty  who  dared 

defy  a  king. 

9.  But  ever  since  you  gave  your  hand  to  Pro- 

gress, and  became 

10.  A  chatelaine  to  all  the  world,  a  hostess  with- 

out blame, 

11.  Like  carping  dames,  those  ancient  lands  have 

watched  you  in  surprise, 

12.  Compelled    to   marvel,    loath   to   praise,    and 

glad -to   criticize. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
The   first   eight   questions   refer   to   the   above 
selection. 
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In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity 
in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions : 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate 
clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses;  b)  objective  clauses; 
c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

a  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject 
and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech 
to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character 
of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial, 
etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier 
of  that  verb. 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following 
order:  class,  perbon,  number,  gender  case.  Give  the 
reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only 
the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active 
or  passive  voice. 

8  in  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  prin- 
cipal parts,  regular  or  ir:egular,  transitive  or  intransitive, 
voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Select  and  classify  five   subordinate  clauses 

(see  note  1). 

2.  Give  the  syntax  of  a) Columbia  (line  1)  ;  b) 
.  them    (line  6)  ;    c)    chatelaine    (lme   10). 

3.  Give    the    syntax    of    three    infinitives    each 

having  a  different  construction. 

4.  Parse  a)    carping    (line   11)  ;    b)    compelled 

(line  12). 

5.  Classify  as  parts  of  speech  a)  yet  (line  6)  ; 

b)  long  (line  6)  ;  c)  ago  (line  6)  ;  d)  ever 
(line  9)  ;    e)  since  (line  9). 

6.  Give  the  modifiers  of  a)  offer  (line  4)  ;    b) 

chatelaine  (line  10). 

7.  Select  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree. 

Select  and  compare  two  adjectives,  each 
illustrating  a  different  method  of  com- 
parison. 

8.  Select  a)    two  conjunctions    which    connect 

clauses  of  equal  rank;  b)  two  which  con- 
nect clauses  of  unequal  rank. 

9.  Give  the  third  person  plural  of  the  verb  lie, 
•       to  incline,  in  all  the  tenses  of  the  indica- 
tive mode. 

10.  Give  the  analysis  of  the  following  sentence: 
A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches. 

Answers. 

1.  1)  That  are  scarred,  adjective;  2)  you  are 
grown,  adverbial  or  object;  3)  you  scorned, 
adverbial  or  object;  4) you  were,  adverbial;  5) 
who  dared,  adjective;  6)  you  gave  and  became, 
adverbial. 

2.  a)  Nominative  case  by  direct  address;  b) 
objective  case,  subject  of  the  infinitive  (to)  know; 
c)  nominative  case,  a  predicate  nominative  after 
became. 

3.  To  realise,  a  complementary  infinitive,  com- 
pleting the  word  seem;  (to)  know,  object  of  let; 
to  criticise,  modifying  the  adjective  glad. 

4.  a)  Carping  is  a  participial  adjective  com- 
pared positive  carping;  comparative  more  carp- 
ing; superlative  most  carping;  and  modifies 
dames,  b)  Comoelled  is  a  past  participle  from 
the  regular,  transitive  verb  compel;  prin.  parts, 
pres.,  compel;  past,  compelled;  pres.  part., 
compelling;  perf.,  compelled.  It  is  passive 
voice  and  modifies  lands. 


5.  a)  Conjunction;  b)  adverb;  c)  adverb;  b) 
adverb;    e)  conjunction. 

6.  a)  You,  an  adverbial  phrase,  preposition 
understood;  advice,  the  object  of  the  verb;  in 
'hour,  an  adverbial  phrase;  b)  A,  an  adjective; 
to  all  the  world,  an  adjective  phrase;  (This 
may  be  considered  as  an  adverbial  phrase  modi- 
fying became.)     hostess,   a  noun   in   apposition* 

7.  Most  wise.  Positive  old,  ancient;  campara- 
tive,  older,  more  ancient;  superlative,  oldest, 
most  ancient. 

8.  a)  Yet  (line  6)  ;  and  (line  7)  ;  b)  that  (line 
5)  ;   since  (line  9). 

9.  Present,  they  lie;  past,  they  lay;  future, 
they  will  lie;  pres.  perf.,  they  have  lain;  past 
perf.,  they  had  lain;  fut.  perf.,  they  will  have 
lain. 

10.  It  is  a  complex,  declarative  sentence.  The 
principal  clause  is,  a  good  name  is  rather  to  be 
chosen.  Simple  subject  is  name',  it  is  modified 
by  the  adjectives  a  and  good.  Is,  is  the  simple 
predicate;  it  is  modified  by  the  complementary 
infinitive  to  be  chosen,  which  is  modified  by  the 
adverb  rather.  The  subordinate  clause  is  great 
riches  are  to  be  chosen,  with  are  to  be  chosen 
understood.  The  simple  subject  is  riches,  modi- 
fied by  the  adjective  great.  The  principal  and 
subordinate  clauses  are  connected  by  the  con- 
junction than,  which  connects  rather  and  are 
(understood). 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 
Questions. 

1.  Define  a)  paragraph;    b)  sentence. 

2.  Combine  the  following  statements  into  a  sin- 

gle sentence:  He  was  large  and  powerful. 
His  features  were  wrinkled.  Age  had 
not  impaired  the  keenness  of  his  eye. 

3.  Write  a  letter  inviting  a  friend  to  visit  you. 

4.  Make  an  outline  of  an  essay  on  the  subject 

"Robin   redbreast." 
5-10.  Write  a  composition  upon  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Pleasure  from  literature 

An  ideal  school 

The  south  African  war 
Credits  will  be  Riven  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position with  particular  reference  to  three 
points:  1)  the  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thought 
expressed;  2)  the  correctness  and  pro- 
priety of  the  language  used ;  3)  the  orthog- 
raphy, punctuation,  division  into  para- 
graphs, use  of  capitals,  and  general 
appearance. 


PHYSIOLOGY    AND    HYGIENE 
Questions. 

1.  In   what   way  does  the   skeleton   help  to  a) 

give  protection  to  the  body;     b)    provide 
for  its  motion;    c)  give  it  proper  form? 

2.  When  students  are  training  for  athletic  sports 

they  are  usually  forbidden  the  use  of  alco- 
hol and  narcotics.     Why  is  this? 

3.  State  one  way  in  which  the  temperature  of 

the  body  is  regulated. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a)    sensible  perspiration; 

b)   insensible  perspiration? 
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5.  Name  two  objections   to  breathing  through 

the  mouth. 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  of  o)    the  pulmonary 

circulation;     b)    the    greater    circulation? 

7.  In  the  process  of  digestion  what  is  the  work 

of  a)  the  saliva;    b)  the  gastric  juice? 

8.  Name  two  objections  to  o)  hasty  eating;   b) 

eating  between  meals. 

9.  a)  What  is  reflex  action?    b)  Give  some  of 

its  uses. 
10.  State  three  losses  that  the  body  is  constantly 
undergoing. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  By  providing  cavities  for  the  lodgment 
and  protection  of  the  vital  organs;  b)  by  afford- 
ing points  of  attachment  for  the  muscles;  c) 
by  holding  the  softer  parts  in  their  proper  places, 
thus  giving  permanence  of  form. 

2.  Because  alcohol  and  narcotics  weaken  the 
nervous  system  and  diminish  muscular  power. 

3.  By  the  perspiration,  by  suitable  food,  suita- 
ble clothing,  respiration,  circulation,  and  by 
warming  the  atmosphere  with  artificial  heat. 

4.  a)  When  perspiration  collects  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin  in  drops  it  is  termed  sensible  per- 
spiration; b)  when  it  evaporates  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  formed  it  is  called  insensible  perspiration. 

5.  Foreign  particles  are  forced  into  the  throat 
and  lungs  and  act  as  irritants.  In  cold  weather 
the  air  is  not  properly  warmed. 

6.  a)  To  purify  the  blood;  b)  to  carry  oxygen 
and  nutritive  materials  to  the  tissues  and  to 
remove  waste  products. 

7.  a)  To  soften  the  food  so  that  it  may  be  the 
more  readily  chewed  and  swallowed,  and  to 
change  starch  to  sugar ;  b)  to  digest  albuminoid 
substances. 

8.  a)  Retards  digestion  and  causes  dyspepsia; 
b)  deprives  the  stomach  of  needed  rest  and  has 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  appetite. 

9.  o)  An  impression  conveved  to  a  nerve  cen- 
ter by  a  sensory  nerve,  and  thence  reflected  to 
'the  motor  nerve,  results  in  muscular  movement 
which  is  said  to  be  the  effect  of  reflex  action. 
b)  It  controls  the  muscles  of  respiration,  circu- 
lar, and  digestion,  and  is  often  a  protection  in 
case  of  sudden  danger. 

10.  Loss  of  nerve  tissue,  muscle  tissue  and  bone 
tissue.     (Other  correct  answers  accepted.) 


CURRENT    TOPICS 

Questions. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits 
assigned  to  it. 

1.  Who  are  the  nominees  for  president  and  vice- 

president  of  a)   the  Republican  party;  b) 
the  Democratic  party? 

2.  a)  Of  what  state  is  each  of  such  nominees  a 

resident?    b)    Write  briefly  of  the  public 

service  of  each. 
3-4.  State   briefly   the   position   taken   on   three 

important     questions     in     the     platforms 

adopted  by  the  recent  national  convention 

of    a)     the    Republican    party;      b)     the 

Democratic  party. 
5.  What  state  officers  are  to  be  elected  by  the 

people  of   this   state   at   the   next   general 

election  ? 


6-7.  Write  briefly  on  the  troubles  in  China  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months. 

8.  From  April  21  to  May  i,  1900,  a  great  religi- 

ous convention  was  held  in  New  York 
city,  a)  What  is  the  name  of  such  meet- 
ing; b)  what  is  its  object;  c)  who  were 
some  of  the  prominent  speakers? 

9.  Write  on  an  important  question  of  general 

interest  relating  to  some  recent  event  in 
a)  Hawaii;  b)  Cuba. 
10.  a)  Write  briefly  the  facts  relating  to  a  great 
calamity  which  recently  occurred  in  the 
port  of  New  York,  b)  What  prominent 
naval  officer  recently  died,  and  what  war- 
ship did  he  command  in  the  battle  of 
Santiago  ? 

Answers. 

1.  a)  William  McKinley,  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
b)  William  J.  Bryan,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

2.  a)  McKinley,  Ohio;  Roosevelt,  New  York; 
Bryan,  Nebraska;  Stevenson,  Illinois,  b)  Presi- 
dent McKinley  served  in  the  civil  war,  he  repre- 
sented his  district  in  Congres  for  several  years, 
and  during  such  service  was  the  author  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  bill.  He  is  serving  the  last 
year  of  his  term  as  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  served  as  member  of  Assem- 
bly, police  commissioner  of  New  York  city, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  is  now  gover- 
nor of  New  York  State.  He  also  rendered 
service  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Mr.  Bryan  represented  his  district  in  Con- 
gress, and  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
president  in  1896. 

Mr.  Stevenson  served  as  assistant  postmaster 
general,  and  was  also  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  from  18Q.3  to  1807. 

3-4.  a)  The  endorsement  of  McKinley's  admin- 
istration, in  favor  of  the  gold  standard,  in  favor 
of  expansi6n,  opposed  to  trusts.  Other  answers 
acceptable,  b)  Condemnation  of  McKinley's 
.administration,  opposed  to  militarism,  opposed  to 
trusts,  in  favor  of  the  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1.    Other  answers  acceptable. 

5.  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  State  Treasurer,  State  Comptroller, 
Attorney  General,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

6-7.  An  organization  known  as  the  "Boxers" 
opposed  to  the  influences  of  the  civilization  intro- 
duced by  foreigners,  aroused  a  sentiment  among 
the  Chinese  unfavorable  and  even  dangerous  to 
the  foreigners  in  China.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Chinese  government  and  the  Imperial 
troops  favored  the  attitude  of  the  "Boxers  and 
aided  them  in  many  ways.  Missionaries  from 
Christian  countries,  and  native  Christians  were 
massacred:  the  legations  of  the  civilized  coun- 
tries at  Pekin  were  surrounded,  and  communi- 
cation between  them  and  their  respective  countries 
'cut  off.  The  German  minister  was  murdered  in 
the  streets  of  Pekin,  and  a  continuous  attack 
of  several  days  made  upon  the  foreign  represen- 
tatives in  the  legation  in  the  city  of  Pekin. 

8.  a)  Ecumenical  conference;  b)  General  con- 
sideration of  all  religions  questions  under  the 
supervision  of  missionaries;  c)  President  Mc- 
Kinley. ex-president  Harrison,  governor  Roose- 
velt, and  eminent  divines  representing  various 
denominations. 
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9.  a)  The  establishment  of  a  territorial  form  of 
government  with  governor  Dole  at  the  head,  b) 
The  visit  of  twelve  hundred  teachers  from  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing a  summer  school  at  Harvard.  The  with- 
drawal of  United  States  troops.  An  investigation 
.into  the  alleged  malfeasance  of  officers  in  the 
postal  department.  The  election  of  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  convention  to  be  held  in 
November. 

10.  a)  Three  vessels,  the  Saale,  Bremen,  and 
Main,  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company,  were  burned  at  the  dock  at  Hoboken. 
A  large  number  of  people  in  these  ships  were 
unable  to  escape,  and  were  burned  to  death,  b) 
Captain  Phillips  of  the  Texas. 

Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition 

First    Announcement    of    Awards   to    United 
States 

The  general  official  catalogue  of  the  Universal 
international  exposition  of  1900  enumerates  121 
classes  distributed  through  18  groups,  of  which 
group  1  is  Education  and  instruction  comprising 
six  classes,  viz, 

1.  Education  of  infants,  primary  instruction, 
instruction  of  adults. 

2.  Secondary  instruction. 

3.  Higher  instruction,   scientific  institutions. 

4.  Special  instruction,  artistic. 

5.  Special  instruction,  agriculture. 

6.  Special  instruction,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial. 

30  political  divisions  are  represented  in  the 
exposition  of  class  3  and  about  900  exhibits  are 
found  in  the  revised  list.  France  and  colonies 
including  Algeria  and  Indo-China  have  about 
550  exhibits,  United  States  70,  Hungary  65, 
Mexico  42,  Russia  36,  Italy  21,  Great  Britain  20, 
Portugal  20,  Croatia  and  Slavonia  17,  Japan  13, 
Belgium  11,  Roumania  10,  Greece,  Gautamala  and 
Norway  4  each,  Austria  Bulgaria,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  3  each,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Ecua- 
dor Holland  and  Servia  2  each,  and  one  each 
from  China,  Cuba,  Spain,  Monaco,  Republic 
South  Africa. 

The  jury  passing  on  the  awards  to  be  assigned 
the  exhibits  is  threefold;  first  a  jury  of  class 
comprising  a  certain  number  of  French  jurors 
designated  by  the  Commission  and  at  most  an 
equal  number  of  foreign  jurors.  The*  class 
jury's  organization  consists  of  a  president,  vice- 
president  (of  other  nation  than  the  president), 
a  reporter  and  a  secretary.  The  president,  vice- 
president  and  reporter  of  the  class  juries  com- 
prise the  members  of  the  group  jury  whose 
organization  is  completed  by  the  election  of  a 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary.  Thus 
the  jury  of  the  first  group  will  be  composed  of 
18  members,  three  from  each  of  the  six  classes. 

The  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  18 
groups  will  be  members  of  the  superior  jury  with 
others  provided  by  the  commissioners. 

The  superior  jury  revises  the  work  of  the 
group  jury  and  determines  any  appeals  presented 
to  it  by  the  lower  juries.  The  group  jury  revises 
the  work  of  the  class  jury  and  refers  disputed 
questions  not  settled  by  the  group  to  the  superior 
jury.  The  class  jury  inspects  the  exhibits  and 
assigns  recompenses  of  five  degrees,  viz : 


1.  Grand  Prix,  the  highest;  then  in  order  cf 
merit. 

2.  Diplomas,  etc,  Medaille  d'or. 

3.  "  "  "        d'argent. 

4.  "  "  "        d'bronze. 

5.  "  "  "        mention    honorable. 
On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  inspection 

the  class  jury  presents  two  lists:  1)  a  list  of 
exhibits  not  competing  by  reason  of  the  exhibitor 
being  a  member  of  the  jury,  or  from  other 
cause ;  2)  a  list  of  the  awards  in  alphabetic  order, 
each  diploma  grouped  by  itself  irrespective  of 
country;  e.  g.  all  the  grand  prizes,  the  gold 
medals,  etc. 

The  jury  of  class  three,  Higher  instruction  and 
scientific  institutions,  completed  its  work  on  time, 
i.e.  on  or  before  June  30,  1990.  To  the  900 
exhibits  it  assigned  64  grand  prizes,  92  gold  and 
105  silver.  The  bronze  and  honorable  mentions 
were  naturally  more  numerous  and  all  may  be 
changed  slightly  by  revision.  27  grand  prizes 
were  given  to  French  exhibits,  9  to  United 
States,  5  to  Great  Britain,  3  each  to  Hungary, 
Japan  and  Russia,  2  each  to  Belgium,  Mexico, 
Roumania,  Italy ;  and  one  each  to  Austria,  Canada, 
Croatia,  Portugal,  Norway  and  Sweden,  total  64. 

France  received  44  gold  prizes,  United  States 
9,  Russia  8,  Hungary  6,  Great  Britain  5,  Mexico 
3,  seven  others  2,  and  three  others  1 ;  total  92. 

As  the  awards  to  the  United  States  were  in 
several  instances  collective,  i.  e.  one  prize  assigned 
to  two  or  more  exhibits,  each  to  receive  the 
diploma  if  desired,  the  following  detailed  state- 
ment is  given.  The  awards  are  grouped  in  order  • 
of  merit,  beginning  with  the  highest,  the  grand 
prizes.  The  numbers  prefixed  are  those  of  the 
official  catalogue,  and  collective  awards  are  con- 
nected by  braces.  In  three  instances  on  the  per- 
sonal motion  of  a  French  juror  distinguished 
merit  was  recognized  in  individuals,  viz,  Prof. 
H.  A.  Rowland,  Johns  Hopkins  university;  Prof. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  university; 
Director  Melvil  Dewey,  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 


AWARDED   TO   THE  UNITED   STATES 
By  the  Jury  of  Class  3 

Grand  Prizes 

The    section    in    its    exhibits    of    Superior 
instruction  and  scientific  institutions. 

Museum   Paleontological 

reports. 
Library'.  Traveling  libra- 
ries, home  education. 
College.      Professional 
education  in  the  United 
[     States. 
7.     Congressional  library,   Washington..   Photo- 
graphs and  publications. 


43 
37- 
59 
69. 


University  of  the 

State  of  New 

York. 


38. ")  f  University.  Publications, 

I      models,  etc. 

52.  v        Harvard  -j  Observatory.       Photo- 

graphs. ,    observations, 
I     etc- 
63.    University    of    Pennsylvania.      Archeologic 
expeditions. 

53.  Johns  Hopkins  university.      Spectra,  publi- 

tions,  etc.     Collaborator  Prof.  H.  A.  Row- 
land.   Diffraction  gratings,  etc. 
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4.  American   library  association.     Publications, 

materials  and  method.     Collaborator  Mel- 
\il  Dewey,  Librarian  and  educator. 

Gold  Medals 

22.    Denton  Brothers.    Collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  butterflies. 
50  J]  r  University.     Photographs,  pub- 

l  ^~i„~k:„    J      lications,  psychologv. 

28.  (vColumbia  i  Teacher's  college.    Higher,  nor- 
J  [     mal  school. 

32.  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology.  Pro- 
grams and  works. 

49.  University  of  Chicago.  New  departure  of 
continuous  sessions. 

51.  Cornell  university.  Section  civil  engineer- 
ing. 

5.  Alumni  association  of    colleges  for  women. 

Higher  instruction  of  women. 
11.  J  ^  (  Bryn  Mawr. 

18   >■    Illustrative.  1  Vassar. 

19.  )  (  Wellesley. 

29.  Educational   review.    Dr.    Nicholas .  Murray 

Butler,  Editor. 
47.    University  of  California.     Plans  and  pros- 
pects. 

64.  Princeton     university.        Photographs     and 

publications. 

65.  Yale  university.     Sheffield  scientific  school. 


Silver  Medals 

2.    American    book    company.     Publications  in 
higher  education. 


'H.  B.  Adams.     Vacation 
school   and   university 
extension. 
M.  Carey  Thomas.    Edu- 
cation of  women. 

(J.  M   Cattell.     Scientific, 
associations. 

jT.  C.  Mendenhall.  Scien- 
tific, technical  and  engi- 

\     neering  instruction. 

jjames  Russell  Parsons, 
jr.  Professional  edu- 
cation. 
E.  D.  Perry.  The  Amer- 
ican university. 
A  F.  West.  The  Amer- 
ican college. 


Honorable    Mention 


8  j 
35\ 


40  I 
67  i 


Monographs 

on 

higher  instruction 

in  the  United 

States. 


10.    Cercle  Francais  of  Harvard  and  other  uni- 
versities. 
62.    New  York  university.     School  of  pedagogy. 

30.  Foote  mineral  company.    Collections  of  min- 

erals  for  colleges. 

Bronze  Medals 

31.  Hemment.   Photographs  of  games  and  sports 

in  American  colleges. 

45.  Silver,    Burdette    &    Co.       Publications    in 

higher  instruction. 

46.  Dana    society    of    natural    history,   Albany, 

N.  Y.     Publications. 


Collective 
exhibit  of 


59.    University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
'  Chautauqua  university. 
Brooklyn  institute. 
Pratt  institute. 
People's  institute. 
Rochester  atheneum. 

Grand  prizes  12,  gold  14,  silver  n,  bronze  3,  men- 
tion 5,  total  45. 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  Ph.D. 

Rapporteur  class  3, 
Universal  international  exposition  of  1900, 
United  States  Pavilion,  Paris. 


In  the  State  Superintendent's  Office 

The  State  Superintendent  has  made  the  follow- 
ing appointments  to  the  faculties  of  the  several 
normal  schools: 

Geneseo. — Mary  F.  Isaminger,  teacher  of  draw- 
ing. 

Owego. — Lina  L.  Loveridge,  teacher  of  miner- 
alogy and  geology,  United  States  history,  ad- 
vanced rhetoric,  literature,  and  history  in  the 
practical  school. 

Brockport. — Lloyd  Tenny,  assistant  teacher  of 
biology  and  rhetoric.  Claire  Delano,  teacher  of 
physical  culture  and  elocution.  Margery  B. 
Laughran,  critic  in  5th  and  6th  grades. 

Cortland. — F.  R.  Parker,  teacher   of   classics. 

Jamaica. — Bina  Sevmour,  assistant  teacher  of 
science  and  language. 

Potsdam. — Florence  R.  Curtis,  principal's  clerk. 
Rose  D.  Boyd,  teacher  of  elocution  and  physical 
culture. 

Plattsburg. — Edwin  A.  Parks,  principal  of  the 
model  school. 

Libraries 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Department  to 
make  a  preliminary  division  of  the  library  fund 
among  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  state  early 
in  August,  and  this  has  permitted  the  further 
distribution  of  the  money  among  the  districts  in 
such  a  way  that  trustees  and  teachers  knew  defi- 
nitely at  the  beginning  of  the  year  not  only 
whether  the  state  money  would  be  available  to 
them,  but  also  the  exact  sum  which  would  be 
allowed  and  paid.  It  was  thus  made  possible  and 
safe  for  trustees  to  make  purchases  in  the  fall 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  annual  apportionment 
in  the  spring,  or  until  the  following  fall.  This 
season  a  slight  deviation  from  the  regular  course 
will  be  necessary  for  the  reason  that  a  new  census 
has  been  taken  but  the  official  account  has  not 
been  completed.  The  figures  no  doubt  will^  be 
available  within  a  few  weeks.  In  the  meantime 
applications  will  be  received  as  usual  and  notice 
of  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  will  be  sent  as 
soon  as  the  preliminary  division  can  be  made. 

Elementary  Course  of  Study 

The  ninth -grade  answer  papers  prepared  in 
June  reached  the  Department  in  much  better 
form  than  in  January.  The  regulation  requiring 
a  uniformity  in  size  and  form  accounts  in  part 
for  this.    The  papers  also  show  a  better  prepara- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  credentials 
which  have  been  earned  are  now  being  distributed 
to  the  pupils  entitled  to  them. 

Several  commissioners  in  the  state  tried  the  ex- 
periment in  June  of  sending  out  individual  ques- 
tion slips  for  the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades  the 
same  as  is  done  for  the  ninth  grade.  The  results 
seem  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  granted  college 
graduate  certificates  to  the  following  named 
persons :  Alice  Alvira  Stevens,  Brooklyn,  Welles- 
lev  College,  1891 ;  Antonie  Junge,  Brooklyn,  Bar- 
nard College,  1897;  Benj.  L.  Haydon,  Wills- 
boro,  Middlebury  College,  1897;  Jane  Joralomon 
Edwards,  Plattsburg,  Vassar  College,  1888; 
Katherine  Reed  Elliott.  Malone,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, 1892;  Elizabeth  Chard  Smith,  Watertown, 
Vassar  College,  1895;  Ernest  Robinson,  Clayton, 
St.  Lawrence  University,  1897;  Joseph  Edward 
Banta,  Cort.and,  Amherst  College,  1880;  George 
Sawyer  Gardner,  Marion,  Rochester  University, 
1893;  Martha  Phoebe  Tracy,  Fleming,  Syracuse 


University,  1897;  Laura  Shepard  Gay,  Medina, 
Smith  College,  1896 ;  Delia  May  Roberts,  Elmira, 
Elmira  College,  1897;  Harrison  Dickenson  Can- 
non, Dryden,  Cornell  University,  1892;  Oren 
Robert  Smith,  Amsterdam,  Amherst  College, 
1896;  Daisy  Mabel  Jones,  Madrid  Springs,  St. 
Lawrence  University,  1897;  Charles  Ernst  Keck, 
Southampton,  Hamilton  College,  1*578;  Phoebe 
Annette  Hatfield,  Utica,  Vassar  College,  1898; 
Edgar  Alexander  Lewis,  Belleville,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, 1898;  Anna  Terressa  Burchard,  Hamil- 
ton, Vassar  College,  1897 ;  Arba  Martin  Blodgett, 
Corning,  Union  College,  1897;  Arthur  Burdette 
Vossler,  St.  Johnsville,  Union  College,  1896; 
Helen  Mabel  Wood,  Savannah,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, 1892;  Albert  Henry  Wilcox,  Rochester, 
University  of  Rochester,  1890;  Antoinette  Law- 
rence, Ithaca,  Cornell  University,  1889;  Mar- 
garet Briggs  Kohler.  Penn  Yan,  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  ,1897:  Ella  Teresa  Barrett,  Albion,  Cor- 
nell University,  1890;  Emberson  Edward  Proper, 
Brooklyn,  Allegany  College,  1889. 


IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE 

TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES 

Schedule  of  Appointments 


Date 

County 

Dist. 

Place 

CONDUCTOR 

INSTRUCTOR  IN 
DRAWING 

INSTRUCTOR  IN 
ENGLISH 

Sept 

it 

17 

17 

17 

17 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

Oswego 

Greene 

Putnam 

1 

1-2 

Pulton 

Sanf ord 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

Coxsackie 

Brewster 

Shaver 

Miss  Collier 

»• 

Williams. 

Miss  Collier 

»» 

Oneida 

Onondaga  ... 

Wayne 

Cattaraugus.. 
Chautauqua  . 

Cayuga 

Wayne 

Genesee 

4 
1 
1 
3 
2 
I 
2 

Hoonville 

Baldwinsville 

Lyons 

Smith 

Miss  Rice 

tl 

Sanford 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

U 

Shaver 

»* 

Cattaraugus. 

Dunkirk 

Williams 

Miss  Collier 

»* 

Smith 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

ti 

Weedsport 

Newark 

Hull 

Oct. 

Sanford 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

Batavia 

Shaver 

Miss  Collier 

ii 

Livingston... 

Cayuga 

Tompkins.... 
Chenango.... 

Suffolk 

Nassau 

1-2 

2 

2 

1 
1-2 

Geneseo 

Williams. 

Smith 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

>! 

Moravia 

Dryden  

it 

Hull 

Miss  Rice 

.» 

Norwich 

Sanford 

Miss  Rice 

»»• 

Amity  ville 

Rockville  Center 

KUenville    

Bainbridge 

Angelica 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

ti 

Williams 

Miss  Collier 

it 

Ulster........ 

Chenango .... 

Allegany 

Washington .. 

Wyoming 

Allegany 

Madison 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1-2 
2 

1 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

.t 

Hull 

li 

Sanford  

Miss  Rice 

.1 

Sandy  Hill 

Perry 

Shaver 

Miss  Collier 

4t 

Williams 

Miss  Rice 

„ 

Wells  ville 

Hamilton 

Smith 

Hull 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

Miss  Collier 

Counties 

Chautauqua. — Prof.  E.  E.  Scribner,  formerly 
principal  of  Dunkirk's  high  school,  begins  the 
school  year  as  superinendent  of  schools  in  that 
city. — Evans  S.  Parker,  a  Hobart  graduate,  is  the 
new  principal  at  Dunkirk. — An  attempt  to  hold  a 
union  institute  of  the  three  Chautauqua  districts 
failed. — Miss  Maud  Babcock,  formerly  of  the 
Westfield  high  school,  will  teach  methods  in  the 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Normal  School  the  coming  year. 

Dutchess. — Poughkeepsie  has  given  power  of 
selecting  teachers  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools. 


Erie. — Supt.  Emerson  of  the  Buffalo  schools, 
by  instruction  of  the  state  department,  will  make 
the  course  of  instruction  of  the  teachers'  training 
school  more  rigorous. — George  L.  Hanley,  late 
superintendent  of  the  Deoew  schools,  is  added  to 
the  teaching  force  of  the  Buffalo  high  school. 

Herkimer. — A.  N.  Russell  of  Ilion  has  offered 
three  prizes  to  the  teachers  of  Herkimer  county 
for  the  best  essays  on  "The  Common  Schools." — 
Miss  Harriet  Corbin  has  resigned  her  place  as 
teacher  in  the  Little  Falls  schools,  to  accept  a 
position  at  Cleveland,  O. 

Jefferson. — The  board  of  education  at  Water- 
town  has  adopted  the  free  text  book  system. 
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Montgomery. — The  Clinton  Liberal  Institute 
will  be  rebuilt  at  Fort  Plain. 

Monroe. — The  opening  of  the  Rocheser  Uni- 
versity to  women  seems  now  assured. — Miss  Mary 
Julia  Phelps  has  been  secured  to  teach  methods 
in  the  Rochester  training  schools. 

Niagara. — Promotions  will  hereafter  be  made 
from  the  eighth  grade  instead  of  the  ninth  grade  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  schools. 

Oneida. — Prof.  C.  H.  Oaks  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  instructor  in  manual  training  at 
Utica. — Utica  will  name  its  schools  after  local 
public  men. 

Orleans. — Prof.  Freeman  A.  Green,  A.  M., 
superintendent  of  the  Albion  union  free  schools 
for  several  years  prior  to  1898,  died  August  27. 
His  death  is  much  regretted. 

Schenectady. — Schenectady  has  adopted  the 
merit  system  of  raising  salaries. 

Steuben. — Miss  Fannie  Mantanye  of  Cortland 
begins  work  as  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Bath 
schools. — Lee  Duncan  Miller,  for  years  principal 
at  Bath,  is  dead. 

Warren. — Miss  Margaret  M.  Howard  of  Glens 
Falls  has  accented  the  position  to  teach  drawing 
in  the  Sandy  Hill  schools. — Miss  Anna  Stiles  has 
resigned  her  position  at  Sandy  Hill  to  accept  one 
as  teacher  of  the  training  class  at  Illion. 

Wyoming. — Miss   Isabel   Corn  well   of   Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y.,  has  ben  engaged  to  teach  music  and ' 
drawing  in  the  Warsaw  High  School. 


Greater  New  York 

Brooklyn. — The  annual  report  of  Borough 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Edward  G.  Ward 
places  the  school  population  of  Brooklyn  at  291,- 
637. — The  teaching  force  of  Brooklyn  numbers 
3,750. — There  is  a  proposition  before  the  schools 
of  Brooklyn  to  have  introduced  in  them  the 
"Sloyd"  manual  training  system,  which  has  met 
such  favor  wherever  heretofore  tried.  The  sys- 
tem consists  of  work  in  wood,  making  useful  ob- 
jects from  it  with  the  knife. 

Queens. — Thomas  B.  Kivlin,  teacher  in  school 
No.  1,  Long  Island  City,  died  recently.  He  was 
one  of  the  two  teachers  from  New  York  City  who 
attended  the  National  Democratic  convention  at 
Kansas  City  in  charge  of  twenty-five  boys  of  the 
public  schools. 

Among  the  Colleges 

Colgate  University 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  University  have 
made  provisions  for  establishing  a  department  of 
Pedagogy.  This  enables  the  graduates  of  the 
college  to  become  recognized  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, being  privileged  to  teach  in  the  State  with- 
out passing  the  State  examinations. 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty  have 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year :  Dean 
W.  H.  Crawshaw  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Spencer  of  the 
college,  and  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke  of  the  seminary. 

The  Presidents  house  is  nearing  full  comple- 
tion. 


Among  new  gifts  for  the  college  are  the  fol- 
lowing: A  new  pipe  organ  for  the  chapel,  pre- 
sented by-  Mrs.  James  C.  Colgate  of  New  York ; 
the  library  of  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conant,  consisting 
of  1400  volumes;  and  a  silver  loving-cup,  for 
inter-class  base  ball. 

Vassar  Collei;k 

Within  the  past  year  an  endowment  fund  of 
$io,ooo  has  been  raised  for  Vassar  library.  The 
endowment  committee  and  different  classes  of  the 
alumnae  have  secured  this  fund. 

Samuel  D.  Coykendall  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Vassar  College  has  renewed  his  gifts  of  $250 
for  the  maintenance  of  Vassar's  relation  to  the 
American  School  at  Athens;  $150  for  the 
Woman's  Table  at  the  Zoological  Station,  Naples, 
Italy,  and  $150  to  keep  the  membership  in  the 
Marine  Laboratory  at  Wood's  Hall,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lida  Shaw  King,  '90,  has  received  the  Agnes 
Hoppin  fellowship  for  study  at  the  school  at 
Athens. 

Margaret  Floy  Washburn  of  the  Class  of  '91, 
has  been  made  warden  of  Sage  College,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Columbia  University 

The  Teachers'  College  has  gained  broad  influ- 
ence in  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence.  There 
were  sixty-five  graduates  in  the  class  of  1900, 
thirty-seven  of  whom  have  state  normal  school 
diplomas  or  college  degrees.  They  came  trom 
twelve  states  and  Canada,  and  represent  seven 
state  normal  schools  and  fourteen  colleges. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Authorized  Announcements  September  /goo 
High  School  Department 

The  following  circular  has  been  sent  to  the 
secondary  schools  in  the  University: 

Regents  Office, 

Albany,  N.  Y..  27  Aug.,  1900. 
To  the  Principals 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following: 

Special  topics.  As  announced  in  the  academic 
syllabus  of  1900  special  topics  are  discontinued. 

Physics  and  chemistry.  Four  counts  are 
allowed  for  the  entire  course  in  either  physics  or 
chemistry  and  two  counts  are  allowed  for  each 
half  course  corresponding  in  topics  to  parts  1  (all 
except  sound,  light  and  electricity)  and  2  (sound, 
light  and  electricity)  of  the  former  division  of 
these  subjects.  Each  question  paper  will  be 
divided  into  two  parts  and  will  contain  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more ;  of  these  at 
least  fire  must  be  from  part  1  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  part  1  and  at  least  five  from  part  2  in 
order  to  receive  credit  for  part  2.  A  »  laboratory 
course  previously  approved  by  the  inspector  with 
notebook  certified  by  the  principal  may  receive 
20  credits  towards  the  examination  in  which  case 
only  eight  questions  are  to  be  answered,  four 
from  each  part  as  above. 
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A  Nerve  Food  and  Tonic 

HORSFORDS 

Acid  Phosphate 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Here- 
ford's Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  life  and  vigor  by  sup- 
plying the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  packages  only. 


Botany  and  zoology.  The  question  papers  in 
botany  and  zoology  will  contain  the  following 
note: 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  A  labora- 
tory course  previously  approved  by  the  inspector 
with  notebook  certified  by  the  principal  may 
receive  20  credits  toward  the  examination  in 
which  case  only  eight  questions  are  to  be  ans- 
wered. 

English  reading.  Texts  for  the  academic 
year  begins  August  1,  1900,  and  August  1,  1901, 
designated  by  the  Association  of  colleges  and  pre- 
paratory schools  for  those  entering  college  in 
1901  and  1902,  are 

For  reading:  Tennyson's  Princess,  Shakes- 
peare's Merchant  of  Venice,  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Marner,  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers, 
Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  ancient  mariner,  Pope's 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  Books,  1,  6,  22,  24,  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Scott's  Ivanhoe, 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

For  study:  Burke's  Conciliation  with  America, 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Milton's  Minor  poems, 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton;  Essay  on 
Addison. 

Home  science  and  shopwork.  For  the  pres- 
ent no  formal  written  examinations  will  be 
given  in  these  subjects,  but  two  counts  will  be 
allowed  for  the  successful  completion  of  each 
year's  work  on  the  certificate  of  the  principal 
and  the  approval  of  the  inspector. 

Memory  selections.  Ouestions  involving  repe- 
tition from  memory  will  hereafter  be  optional  in 
all  language  papers. 


Faculty.  Kindly  send  at  your  early  con- 
venience a  corrected  list  of  the  names  of  your 
academic  faculty  including  the  principal. 

Duplication  or  books.  Hereafter  books  for 
the  English  courses  will  be  treated  as  other  text- 
books and  the  Universitv  will  duplicate  toward 
the  purchase  of  only  one  copy  except  where  the 
class  is  divided  and  different  sections  are  taught 
in  different  rooms  when  one  copy  for  each  room 
so  used  may  be  allowed. 


1  An  approved  laboratory  course  must  consist  of  at  least  70 
exercises  a  year,  85  a  half  year,  of  at  least  40  minutes  each  and 
the  school  must  provide  adequate  facilities  and  supervision  for 
individual  work.  Schools  wishing  their  laboratory  courses 
approved  should  file  as  early  as  possible  a  request  to  that  effect. 
The  principal  must  certify  that  each  candidate  claiming  this 
allowance  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  approved  course  and 
has  filed  a  creditable  notebook. 


State  Museum 

Two  months  hard  work  at  the  entomologic 
field  station  at  Saranac  Inn,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
brought  to  a  close  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Needham  is  now 
engaged  in  getting  the  results  in  presentable 
form.  The  location  proved  an  extremely  fortu- 
nate one.  A  number  of  new  species  were  found 
and  many  life  histories,  hitherto  unknown,  were 
worked  out.  Dr.  Needham's  report  may  fye 
awaited  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Banks,  assistant  to  the  state  entomol- 
ogist, is  exhibiting  at  county  fairs  in  the  state  a 
collection  of  over  100  of  the  more  important 
injurious  and  beneficial  forms  of  insect  life.  A 
brief  catalogue,  describing  and  illustrating  the 
insects  in  the  collection  and  giving  the  methods 
of  controlling  the  injurious  ones,  is  distributed 
free  of  charge. 

The  state  entomologist  has  begun  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  insects  injuriously  affecting  forest  trees. 
Two  weeks  were  spent  collecting  those  attaching 
the  spruce  and  balsam  in  the  Adirondack  regions 
and  a  large  amount  of  material  was  secured. 
Other  species  of  forest  trees  will  receive  atten- 
tion shortly  and  it  is  planned  to  out  the  facts  in 
such  shape  as  to  render  them  of  most  value  to 
foresters  and  others  interested  in  trees. 


Commissioners  and   Superintendents  Meet 

There  was  a  comparatively  large  attendance  of 
school  commissioners  and  superintendants  at 
Newburg,  Thursday,  September  6,  at  their 
annual  meeting.  An  enthusiastic  and  profitable 
meeting  was  held. 

A  notable,  feature  of  the  occasion  was  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Hon.  Benj.  B.  Odell.  Republican 
candidate  for  governor,  who  in  substance  said : 

"Upon  you  rests  the  direction  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  efficiency  of  our  school  system,  and 
as  year  after  year  goes  by  and  advancements  are 
made  in  the  system  of  public  education,  it  must 
be  a  source  of  pride  for  you  to  know  that  such 
progress  is  the  fulfillment  of  your  own  work.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  public  school  system  of 
the  state,  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  a  system 
which  would  make  of  the  common  schools 
academies    or    colleges.      I    do    not    wish    to    be 
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understood,  however,  as  being  opposed  to  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  because  I  am  as 
firm  a  believer  in  these  as  I  am  in  our  public 
schools;  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  children  never  go  beyond  the  common 
schools  of  our  country.  I  believe  that  they  should 
be  made  as  efficient  as  possible  to  fit  men  for 
business  life,  and  that  the  education  should  be 
along  these  lines  rather  than  along  the  academic 
branches." 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner  addressed  the  school 
commissioners  upon  what  is  expected  of  them, 
and  made  an  able  and  forcible  representation  of 
their  duty  as  overseers  of  the  common  schools. 

The  new  officers  elected  are- C.  Edward  Jones, 
Pulaski,  president;  Edwin  F.  McDonald,  Mas- 
sena,  first  vice-president ;  S.  L.  Strivings,  Gaines- 
ville, second  vice-president;  Cora  A.  Davis, 
Whitesboro,  and  Carlos  J.  Coleman,  Madison, 
secretaries;  Albert  D.  Sheffield,  Nelliston,  treas- 
urer; Henry  R.  Sanford,  Penn  Yan,  transporta- 
tion agent. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be 
held  at  Lakewood,  on  Chautauqua  Lake,  near 
Jamestown. 

State  Teachers'  Association 

The  following  are  the  newly  elected  officers  of 
the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association: 
President.  John  T.  Nicholson,  New  York  City; 
Vice-President,  D.  E.  Batcheller,  Buffalo;  Secre- 
tary. R.  A.  Searing,  Rochester;  Treasurer.  Wm. 
H.  Benedict,  Elmira;  Transportation  Agent, 
James  Mclnnes.  New  York  City;  Supt.  of 
Exhibits,  T.  E.  Finegan,  Albany. 

Teachers  who  are  wondering  how  they  are  to 
teach  the  plot  structure  of  Ivanhoe  in  the 
Regents'  courses  in  composition  and  in  First 
Year  English  will   be   interested  in  the  "Guide 


to  the  Study  of  Ivanhoe"  that  Mrs.  H.  A,  David- 
son is  preparing.  Many  will  recall  Mrs.  David- 
son's very  suggestive  articles  on  "Silas  Marner" 
which  appeared  in  New  York  Education  two 
years  ago.  These  proved  so  acceptable  to 
teachers  that  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  afterward 
incorporated  them  in  a  new  edition  of  "Silas 
Marner."  Mrs.  Davidson's  "Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Romola"  is  now  in  the  second  edition,  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
"Guide  to  the  Study  of  Ivanhoe"  will  prove 
even  more  helpful  to  teachers  who  lack  the  time 
to  gather  for  themselves  all  possible  aids  to 
instruction. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Correspondence  School  of  Highland 
Park  College  with  Dr.  Henry  Sabin,  ex- State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  con- 
ductor. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Sabin's  long  and  useful  career 
as  a  public  school  man  and  his  recognized  emi- 
nence in  educational  circles,  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  will  be  interested  in  his  future  plans. 

Dens  more  Typewriter  Co., 

309  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gentlemen: — 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  in  the 
wilds  (?)  of  Arizona,  Uncle  Sam  is  teaching  his 
Indian  wards  the  art  of  using  a  typewriter,  and 
the  particular  make  of  machine  he  chose  was  the 
DENSMORE.     Score  one  for  us. 

Mr.  S.  M.  McCowan,  Superintendent  of  the 
Phoenix  Schools  for  Indians,  which  I  believe  is 
second  in  size  in  the  United  States,  has  just 
placed  an  order  for  four  Densmore  typewriters, 
which  are  to  be  used  in  instructing  the  Indians. 
These  machines  were  sold  in  active  competition 
with"  all  the  standard  makes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(  Signed  ^  W.  H.  Robinson. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  REVISED  TO  DATE  . 


An  Elementary  | 

History  of  the  United  States    I 


By  Allkn  C.  Thomas 
It  is  the  aim' of  this  work  to  present  the  main 
facts  of  our  country's  history  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attract  and  interest  pupils  in  the  earlier  grammar 
grades.  With  this  object  in  view,  most  of  the 
book  has  been  given  to  biographical  sketches  of 
the  makers  of  our  country.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated from  authentic  sources. 

Cloth.     338  pages.      Price,  60  cents. 


Thomas's 
History  of  the  United  States 

is  accurate,  impartial,  interesting,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  most  serviceable  single  volume  on  the 
whole  period  of  United  States  History. 

The  added  chapter  on  the  Spanish  War  brings 
the  history  down  to  January,  1900. 

Half  Leather,  Illustrated,  542  pages.    Price,  $1.00. 
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DUTixit.  MLDon  §  cenmnr 

Educational  Publishers 

NEW   YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  CHICACO,  BOSTON, 

desire  to  invite  the  special   attention  of   School    Boards,    School   Officers, 
Teachers,  and  other  educators  to  the  following 

"    NEW   AND   VALUABLE  TEXTBOOKS 


A  Geographical  Triumph  I 

MORTON'S     ELEMENTARY     GEOGRAPHY 

By  ELIZA  H.  MORTON 
128  Pages  Price,  60  Cents. 

IN  APPEABANCE-Most  Attractive  IN  ILLUSTRATIONS -Moat  Appropriate 

IN  MAPS  -Most  Artistic  IN  TEXT-Moet  Accurate 

These  are  strong  claims,  but  the  book  sustains  them.  Its  superiority  in  the  artistic  merit  of  its  maps  and  illustrations,  in 
letter-press,  paper,  and  binding,  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  illustrations  will  be  seen  upon  examination  of  the  text.  Note,  on  pages  17, 18  and  19,  that  the  cause 
of  winds,  the  bringing  of  clouds  over  the  land,  the  descent  of  their  moisture  in  rain  or  snow— filling  the  springs,  brooks,  lakes  and 
rivers-  are  clearly  told  by  tne  pictures. 

Compare  the  maps  with  all  others  as  to  beauty  and  accuracy.  Note  their  general  uniformity  as  to  scale  atd  their  proper  full- 
ness as  to  detail.  These  maps  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem  of  presenting  a  pictorial  view  of  the  earth's  surface— its  highlands 
and  lowlands,  valleys  and  river  basins— without  marring  the  clearness  of  the  political  subdivisions. 

The  laugvatj*  of  the  text  has  been  carefully  measured  to  the  capabilities  of  beginners  in  geography;  the  subject-matter  is  of 
reasonable  scope  and  fullness;  and  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  commend  the  book  to  all  practical  teachers  as  AN  IDEAL 
CLASS-BOOK  IN  GkBOGrRAFHY.  

THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING  (Five  Books) 

By  Superintendent  GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  ALEXANDER  FORBE$,  Chicago 
Abeolute'y  new,  wisely  progressive,  carefully  graded,  superbly  illustrated,  exceptionally  low  priced. 

Prices:- First  Book,  SO  cents;  Second  Book,  80  cents;  Third  Book,  40  cents;  Fourth  Book,  50  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  35  cents 
each);  Fifth  Book,  60  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  40  cents  erfch). 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Williams'  Choice  Literature— Five  Books  Cole's  Choice  Readings 


NEW  FRANKLIN  ARITHMETICS    Two  Books 

Some  of  the  leading  features  are:  The  constant  use  of  oral 
exercises  in  connection  with  written  work.  Much  and  varied 
practice  is  provided  in  both  abstract  examples  and  everyday 
problems.  All  the  topics  are  treated  in  an  exceptionally  simple 
and  practical  way,  the  examples  being  such  as  occur  dafly  in  the 
coarse  of  business.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  New  Franklin  Arith- 
metics are  thorough,  common-sense  books. 


SHELDON'S  VERTICAL  WRITING 
VAILE'S  VERTICAL  WRITING 

In  these  systems  a  style  of  writing  is  presented  that  is  round, 
full  and  plain,  with  letters  simple  in  appearance  and  easy  in  con- 
struction. Special  prominence  is  given  to  movement 
and  movement  drills .  The  various  exercises  are  thoroughly 
practical  and  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  making' 
plain,  rapid,  and  artistic  writers.    Copy  Books  for  all  grades. 


PATTERSON'S  GRAMMARS-Elementary  and 
Advanced 

These  books  meet  admirably  the  demand  for  good,  practical,, 
teachable  English  Grammars.  They  combine  the  merits  of  the 
"Language-Lesson"  system  wiih  the  methods  of  technical  Gram- 
mar, and  contain  the  "essence  of  the  best  methods  of  the  best 
grammarians.  They  include  nothing  redundant,  no  fanciful 
terminology,  nothing  for  mere  show  of  learning:,  no  useless  and 
involved  rules.  The  lessons  in  composition  are  most  excellent. 
The  Advanced  Grammar  is  supplemented  with  a  chapter 
of  about  100  pages,  giving  the  more  important  principles  of 
Rhetoric,  with  exercises,  and  fully  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  ordinary  high-school  or  academic  course. 


AVERY'S  SCHOOL  PHYSICS 
AVERY'S- SINNOTT'S    FIRST    LESSONS    IN 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

The  best  school  text-books  on  the  subject.  They  are 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times.  Avery's  Physics  are  used  more 
extensively  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  than  all  others  combined. 


SHELDON'S  STANDARD  WRITING 

This  series  is  an  adaptation  for  instruction  in  public  schools 
of  the  methods  used  in  slant  writing  by  expert  penmen  in  our 
best  business  colleges.  This  system  teaches  pupils  to  write  an 
easy,  graceful  and  legible  hand,  without  shade  and  flourish.  It 
has" no  superior  among  slant  writing  s\  stems. 


HILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC 

Had  its  origin  in  the  class-room.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  "learn 
by  doing"— the  right  thing.  The  book  is  written  in  clear,  pure 
English  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents.  No  topic  properly  belonging  to  Rhetoric  and 
ed. 


Composition  has  been  omitted 


The  Publishers  cordially  invite  correspondence  regarding  their  publications. 
logues,  price  lists  and  circulars  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


Cata- 
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NEW  YOeKJJNIVERSITY 
School  of  Pedagogy 

HENRY  M.  MAO  OBAOKEN,  LL.B,  Ohanoellor 

A  Graduate  School  of 
Educational  Science 

Courses  are  offered  in 

History  of  Education 

Physiological  and  Experimental  Psychology 

Analytical  Psychology 

History  of  Philosophy 

Elements  of  Pedagogy 

Physiological  Pedagogics 

Comparative  Study  ofNational  School  Systems 

Aesthetic*  in  Relation  to  Education 

Genetic  Psychology 

Institutes  of  Pedagogy 

Ethics 

School  Equipment  and  Organization,  and 

Sociology  in  Relation  to  Education 

These  courses  are  closely  correlated,  and  furnish  thorough 

professional  equipment  for  teachers  wishing  to  fit  themselves  to 

become  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  professors 

in  Normal  Schools  and  the  Pedagogical  Departments  of  Colleges. 

Scholarship  Advantages.    Eleventh  year  begins  Sept.  26th. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address  the  Dean, 

EDWARD  R.  SHAW,  Ph.D., 

University  Building:  Washington  Square 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Working  Teacher's  Library 

Under  this  general  title 
has  recently  been  issued 
a  collection  of  five  stand- 
ard volumes  of  unex- 
ampled  interest  and 
value.  No  other  collec- 
tion bo  happily  covers  the 
whele  field  of  pedagogical 
literature  or  meets  so 
fully  and  satisfactorily 
All  the  Actual  Heeds 
of  the  Public  School 
Teacher.  The  library 
Contains:— The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing. The  Teacher  in  Lit- 
erature, Practical  Lessons  in  Science,  Practical 
Lessons  in  Psychology,  The  Manual  of  Useful 
Information.  Each  volume  is  in  itself  a  complete 
study  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  and  taken 
together  they  form  a  set  of  five  of  the  most  help- 
ful, useful  and  valuable  books  ever  published  for 
the  use  of  teachers.  They  are  endorsed  and 
recommended  by  leading  Educators  every- 
where and  every  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep 
thoroughly  up  to  the  times  should  have  these 
books.  Handsomely  printed  on  heavy  paper 
and  elegantly  bound  in  uniform  style  in  twilled 
silk  cloth  with  gilt  back  and  aide  stamps, 
marbled  edges,  boxed  or  sold  separately.  The 
regular  price  for  this  set  is  $6.00,  but  for  the 
next  60  days  we  are  going  to  make  a  Special 
Offer  Price  of  only  $3.00.  This  is  a  grand  offer 
that  every  teacher  should  not  fail  to  accept. 
Single  volumes  $1.25.  Send  for  our  large  illus- 
trated catalogue,  quoting  lowest  prices  on  books, 
FREE.   Address  all  orders  to 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY, 

rubliiUrs  aad  Maaafactarsrs.  AlCPOn ,  Ohio. 

(Tho  WenMr  Company  is  thoroughly  reliable.}— Editor. 


The  Latest  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


1st  and  2nd  Tears 
Some  of  our  Friends 

Ulus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

For  First  Year.  Interesting  stories 
of  auimals  told  in  a  charming  manner. 
Easy  reading  for  very  little  children. 

Buds,  Stems  and  Boots 

Ilins.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth.  40  cts. 

A  charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
encouraging  a  love  of  plant  life,  yet 
giving  valuable  information  for  stories. 

Our  Flower  Friends 

Illus.    Large  Type.    Boards,  80  cts. ; 
Cloth,  40  cts. 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Illus.    Boards,  SO  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Stories  from  Birdland 

Fully  Illus.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

As  to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  these  books  we  need  only  to  say 
that  they  are  by  the  succensful  author 
of  ;Sto?  Us  from  Animal  Land. 


2nd  and  3rd  Tears 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest 
Beaders 

By  Anna  C.  Davis 

Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Embellished  with  colored  photographic 
illustrations.    Large  type. 

Yon  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
illustrations  in  your  Natvre  Stories  for 
Youngest  Readers.  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  text,  good 
as  it  is. 

Henry  T.  Bailey,  Supt.  of  Dratcing, 
Mass. 


Introduction  to  Leaves  from 
Nature 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Printed  in  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  are  graded  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


3rd  and  4th  Tears 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cts. :  Cloth,  40  cts. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
children  everywhere  as  "just  the 
thing*'  that  has  been  needed.— frimaiy 
Education. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories 
from  Flowerland 

By  Mara  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I  and  II. 
Boards,  30  cts. ;    Cloth,  40  cts. 

Our  Friends  of  the  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Leaves  from    Nature's   Story 
Book- 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly 

Vols.  I,  II  and  III. 

Illus.    Boards,  40  cts. :  Cloth,  CO  cts.  each 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition  10  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


50  Broomfleld  Street 
BOSTON 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


378  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


809  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Miss  E.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager 

Telephone  Connection  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,   MaBS. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  &  CO.,  Proprietors 
4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
156 Fifth  Avenue,New  York,  N.  Y. 
1506  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
25  King  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Can. 
414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
780  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
585  Slimaon  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  normal  and  college  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY.    Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.    Est.  1855. 
3  E.  1 4th  St..  N.  Y.         JOHN  ""ROCKWELL,  }  MwA0EM- 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE - 

OP  BOSTON,  258  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Recommends  superior  teachers.     Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials.  • 

THE  HOME  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

PLACES  EXPERT  TEACHERS 

362  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


«_  Hl%AHA|l  iS  valuable  *n  ProPortion  to  its  in" 
JwM  /IfllBCy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  fU~t  *s  somethinS'  but  if  il  is  asked 
you  abont  them  IIHII  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  Ifcf  AMtttttftdft 
C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ■\*VVmm*IW^ 


..•OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  E.  WIN  SHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,  JM.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  'Devices  for  Elementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WE   HAVE   unequalled   facilities    for  placing  teachers  in   every 
part  of  the  country. 


3  Somerset  Street, 
Western  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 

WM.  F.  JABVIS.  ALVIN  F.  PEASE. 


-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1203 


Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 


494  ASHLAND  AVENUE, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Western  Office,  THE  AUDITORIUM,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Established  1884.    Positions  filled,  4,500.    Send  for  our  new  book  of  information. 


The  Bridge  Teachers' Agencies  l^^^^^^^rh^^ 


One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices. 


•  Agency 

We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


EMERSON  COLLEGE  OF  ORATORY 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

2 1st  YEAR  OPENS  OCT.  16,  1900 

Summer  Session 

Through  course  given  by  President  and  members  of  Faculty. 
Address  for  circulars 

0HABLES  WESLEY  EMERSON,  Free. 


Columbia  university-new  York  city. 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia 
University  for  the  training  of  general 
teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  super- 
intendents and  instructors  in  normal 
schools  and  college*.  Open  to  both  sexes. 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships  amounting 
to  §5750  annually. 
Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dtan. 


Geacbers 
College 
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ORIGINAL 

CHILD  STORIES 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Containing  Six  Instructive  and  Interesting  Stories 

Sample  Copies  Sent  Postpaid  on 
Receipt  of  FIVB  Gents 

GEM  SPELLING  BLANKS 

MADE  IN  FOUR  STYLES 

Slant  Script  Headings,  Double  Ruled. 
Slant  Script  Headings,  Single  Ruled. 
Vertical  Script  Headings,  Double  Ruled. 
Vertical  Script  Headings,  Single  Ruled. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  Publishers 

61  East  8th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

College  and  School  Supplies. 


No.  i. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 


THE  YOUNG  IDEA 


Is  a  study  of  the  Living  World,  a  Maga- 
zine of  Character  Study;  Travel,  Field 
Work  in  Botany,  Birds,  Animal  Life,  Bees 
and  Insects. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said:  "Give  a  boy  something 
a  little  beyond  him  in  literature.  Let  him  wrestle 
with  it,  and  watch  the  results." 

The  special  features  for  1900-1901  are: 

JAMES  STUART  CAMPTON'S  CHARACTER 
STUDIES  ON  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 

DOCTOR  R.  E.  PERKIN'S  SHAKESPEARIAN 
QUERIES. 

THE  CORNELL  OBSERVATIONS. 

MILLET  ABBOTT'S  TALKS  TO  THE  LOOK- 
ABOUT  CLUB. 


BITS     OF    TRAVEL 
HEALTH  CHATS. 


and     the     RALSTON 


Send  lOo.  for  3  months'  subscription. 


JAMES  E.  HUGHES, 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,   Mass. 

Telephone  452  Incorporated  1888 

Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 
UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

8  and  xo  Union  Street,  a  T  T*  A  WV    KT     V 

And  vj  and  ao.  Division  Street,     AI^BJIJJ  I  ,  H .    I . 


^4/yic€UamJ 

THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCERJAN    PEN    CO. 

349  Broevdwevy.  New  York 


When  calling:  please  ask  for 
Mr.  Grant 


BOOKS 

..~~3L..  '■'■   When«wyou~needabook, 

LIBERAL  address  Mr.  Grant 

DISCOUNTS  Before   buying   books,  write   for 

i  ;  quotations.  An  assortment  of  cata- 
logues and  special  slips  of  books  at  reduced  prices,  sent  for  ten 
cent,  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  advertisement  ai<d  receive  a  discount 

LEVI    MOORE         ^ 

Photographer 

And  Artist .. 

Studio :  15  and  17  &{prth  <Pe&rl  St.,  cAlbany,  N.  Y. 

KEELER'S 

lbotel  ano  "Restaurant 

EUROPEAN   PLAN 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ladies'  Dining  Room-Second  Floor. 

C.  G.   CRAFT   S.  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Cor.  Maiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALBANY,  K.  Y. 

Ijaoe  Vow  a  Blemish  on  the  $Mw? 

Or  ifti  unsightly  disfigurement  which  you  have  been 
afraid  to  have  removed  y  Moles,  Warts.  Pimples,  Ked 
None,  Freckles,  Decolorations,  etc.,  positively  removed 
without  cutting  by 

JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist 

Violet  Oream  25c.  37  Forth  Pearl  St.,  ALBAHY,  H.  Y. 
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To  Repair 

Broken    ArtU 

cleanse 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


WE 

WILL 

SELL 


You  a  Stereopticon,  Double  or  Single- 
Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Gas,  Lime  Pen- 
cils, Screens,  Screen  Frames,  Gauges, 
Views,  and  every  accessory  for  success- 
ful projection  work. 


AVE  WILL 


Your  Sermon,  Lecture,  Song 
•  Recital,  Travels,  etc.,  with 
TT  T  TTQTPATT7  the  best  and  most  modern 
iLLUOlRAli:  apparatus  obtainable. 

We  send  operator  and  complete  outfit  to  any  point 

THE  ALBANY  CALCIUM  LIGHT  CO. 

26  William  St..  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

M.  J.  MCCARTHY,  Propr. 


tbc  Dctumorc  is  afawrite  witb  teachers 

Adopted  by  hundreds  of  schools  during  the  past  two  years. 

Four  years  ago  the  United  States  Land  Office  purchased  forty 

Densmores.    This  same  depHrtment  in  1899  gave  an  order  for 

sixty  Densmores.    These  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

SIMPLE,  EASILY  LEARNED,  AND  STAYS  IN  ORDER. 

"EVERY  PART  STANDS  OUT  IN  THE  OPEN  ,% 

DBNSMORB  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  309  Broadway,  New  York 


■S4.10  FOR  S2.CO 

A  COMBINATION   OFFER   THAT   MEANS  SOMETHING 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  (one  year) 
CHILD-STUDY  MONTHLY  (one  year)     - 
GAME  OF  BIRDS  .... 

OOLDEN  PHEASANT  (Colored  Picture)    - 
LITERATURE  GAME 
GAME  OP  INDUSTRIES 


$1.50 

100 

.35 

.25 

-  .25 
.25 
.50 


) 


ALL  FOR  ONLY 

$2.00 


TWENTY-FIVE  PICTURES  (From  Birds  and  Nature) 

Total  amount  of  value         -         -         -         -         -     $4.10 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE— Monthly;  48  pages,  8x10  inches;  per  year.  $1.50.  A  magazine  devoted  to  nature,  and  illustrated  by 
color  photography.  It  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  world  which  publishes  pictures  of  birds,  animals,  insects,  flowers, 
plants,  etc.,  in  natural  colors.    Eignt  full-page  plates  each  month. 

"Certainly  no  periodical,  and  probably  no  book  on  birds  ever  found  anything  like  such  favor  with  the  public  as 
Birds  and  Nature."— Evening  Post,  New  York. 

CHILD-STUDY  MONTHLY— A  Journal  devoted  to  Child-study  in  departments  that  bear  directly  on  the  practical  education 
of  the  child. 

GAME  OF  BIRDS— Illustrations  of  popular  birds,  in  colors  true  to  nature,  on  52  finelv  enameled  cards  2Kx3», 
Enclosed  in  case  with  full  directions  for  playing.    A  beautiful  and  fascinating  game* 


inches. 


-GOLDEN  PHEASANT— A  beautiful  Picture  for  framing. 


LITERATURE   OAME— 500  Questions  and  Answers    in   English  Literature, 
instructive. 


Printed  in  natural  colors  ovn  line  paper,  18x24  inches. 

100  cards  2^x3    inches.     Interesting  and 


GAME  OF  INDUSTRIES- 

2^x3  inches 


Educational— 400  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  great  industries  of  our  country.    100  cards, 


IJ  Wma  WkM  P  WLM  D  C  D A  year,s  subscription  to  Birds  and  Nature  and  Child-Study  Monthly  alone  amount  to 

It  d  Iwl  d  Iwl  D  Emm  i\        $2-50- ,  If  you  now  take  either  magazine,  or  both,  your  subscription  will  be  advanced  one 

year. 

This  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only.    Send  at  once. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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IN  TOUCH 
WITH  THE 
WORLD 


The  man  who  reads  CURRENT  HISTORY 
knows  exactly  whit  is  transpiring  in  every 
centre  of  the  world's  activity,    He  knows 
the   *k  when,"  "where,"   and  "why"    of 
every  event  that  influences  the  destiny 
of   nations.    He   sees   at   a   ghnce   the 
subtle  movements  that  contribute  to  the 
conditions  of  trade.     He  discerns  with 
true  perspective  the  epoch  making  fea- 
tures of  his  time,  and  he  can  do  so  as 
clearly,  as  quickly,  as  easily  as  the  man 
who  turns  from  one  continent  to  another 
by  a  simple  touch  of  the  hand  on  a  globe 
of  the  world, 

CURRENT  HISTORY  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished for  "the  man  who  wants  to  know." 

CURRENT    HISTORY 

applies  the  reducing  glass  of  judicious  selection, 
concentrated  information,  crisp  analysis,  so  that 
m  a  few  minutes  of  time  the  reader  may  lake  a 
comprehensive  glance  and  know  accurately  what 
is  going  on  —  not  in  one  corner  of  the  earth 
only  — but  in  every  part  of  the  world, 

M  To  every  cilie  who  desires  cl  permfljient  record  of 
contemporaneous  even  is,"  says  Hon.  Wm.  Jennings 
Bryan.   ,4  Current  History    tj  a&s*.<fttieiy  tmartury/* 

H  includes  among  its  constant  subscribers  many 
of  the  must  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Diplo- 
matists at  Washington  have  copies  sent  not  only 
to  themselves,  but  to  their  attaches,  -  Business 
men  of  eminence  regard  it  as  a  valuable  aid. 

Its  cost  Is  only  15 els.  The  information 
a  single  Issue  will  give  would  warrant 
the  expenditure  of  ten  limes  the  amount. 
Its  cost  is  but  a  fraction  of  its  worth. 

Year l if  Subscription ,  $1,50 

On  sale  at  A'ews  Stands 


Onmiftl    nrrm   For  a  limited  time  a  thrw 

SPECIAL  OFFER  aarjstrac" 


CURRENT  HISTORY  COMPANY 

14   Beacon     Street,  BOSTON 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers 

Assists  Teachers  in  obtaining  Positions 

Rents  and  Sells  School  Property 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — I  am  delighted  with  the  position  in  New  Brunswick  which  you  have  found 
for  me  and  I  fully  appreciate  your  help.  You  took  my  name  only  a  few  weeks  ago  and  have  now 
located  me  in  a  position  more  desirable  in  every  wav  than  the  one  1  have  resigned.  This  is  certainly 
better  fortune  than  I  had  hoped  for.     MARY  K.  SMITH,  Elmira,  N,  Y.,  June  12,  1900. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.— I  was  last  night  elected  to  a  position  for  the  coming  year  in  the  Saratoga  high 
school.     I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  me.     MARY  E.  SNOW,  Jane  17.  1900. 

Andes,  N.  Y. — I  have  just  accepted  a  position  at  Andes,  N.  Y.,  and  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
the  assistance  which  you  have  rendered  me  in  obtaining  it.  MAUDE  E.  SOUTH  WORTH,  Edmes- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1900. 

North  Adams,  Mass.  — I  have  received  from  Superintendent  Hall  the  formal  notification  of  my 
unanimous  election  as  teacher  of  history  in  the  Drury  high  school.  I  really  cannot  say  enough  in 
praise  of  the  prompt,  energetic  and  efficient  service  of  your  agency,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  most 
sincerely.     ANNA  MARTIN  PUGSLEY,   Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1900. 

Blauvklt,  N.  Y. — I  have  been  elected  to  the  position  at  Blauvelt  and  have  accepted  it.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  kindly  for  securing  the  position.     OLIVE  E.  BROWER,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1900, 

M alone,  N.  Y. — Find  enclosed  postoffice  order  for  commission.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
assistance  and  believe  I  shall  enjoy  my  work  at  Malone  very  much.  M.  H.  BIGELOW,  Ontario, 
N.  Y.,  July  3,  1900. 

Hardwick,  Vt.'— I  have  accepted  the  position  at  Hardwick.  Vt..  and  enclose  commission  on  the 
salary.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf  and  I  will  always  feel  justified  in  recom- 
mending your  agency.     RUTH  WARD,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1900. 

Passatc,  N.  J.— Supt.  Spaulding  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  informed  me  that  I  have  been  elected  to  a 
primary  position  in  that  city.  I  feel  very  much  pleased  at  having  secured  the  position  and  appreciate 
your  assistance  in  the  matter.     JANE  A.  ENGLISH,  Cambridge,  N.  Y,,  July  10,  1900, 

Pktrrboro,  N.  Y. — The  Board  of  Education  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  have  unanimously  elected  me 
principal  of  their  school  for  the  coming  year.  Enclosed  you  will  find  your  commission.  ROY  B. 
KELLEY,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1900. 

St.  Rkmy,  N.  Y. — I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  have  accepted  a  position  at  St  Remy  through  your 
agency.  I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  me.  M.  R.  ZEH,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y., 
July  23,  190a 

Hancock,  N.  Y. — I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  find  me  a  position.  I  have  had 
more  notices  of  good  positions  from  you  than  from  either  of  the  other  agencies  in  which  I  am  registered, 
and  I  believe  I  have  had  more  notices  from  you  tban  any  of  my  friends  have  received  who  are 
registered  in  other  agencies.     MINNIE  A.  GRAHAM,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1900. 

Saugerties  N.  Y. — The  two  positions  of  which  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  have  been  offered  to 
Miss  Ada  L.  Hoag  and  Miss  Myrtle  S.  Reynolds,  both  young  ladies  whom  you  recommended.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  efficient  service.  FRED  N.  MOULTON,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
July  30,  1900. 

Franconia,  N.  H. — I  have  accepted  the  principalship  of  Dow  academy,  Franconia,  N.  H.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  your  efforts  extended  to  me  and  thank  you  heartily  for  your  strong  support.  I  have 
lasting  faith  in  your  agency  and  wish  to  be  considered  a  member  for  many  years  to  come. 
F.  D.  HAY  WARD,  Ward  Hill,  Mass.,  August  3,  1900. 

St.  Michaels,  Md. — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  elected  assistant  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  St.  Michaels.  Md..  for  whicn  you  recommended  me.  My  relations  with  you  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory.     ERNEST  SHAWEN,  Waterford.  Va.,  August  4,  1900. 


We  aim  to  recommend  competent  teachers  only 
and  make  no  charge  to  employers 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Prop..  »i  ^apei  St..  Albany,  n.  y. 


TOILET  PAPER. 


Family  Case  contains  12000  sheets. 
Satin  Finish,  1  Bronzed  Family 
Fixture.       j*    j*    j*    j*    j*    > 


On  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  deliver,  carriage  paid,  one  case  of  this 
paper  to  any  teacher  in  the  State  of  New  York 


a.  p.  w.  PAPER  CO., 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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JKwf  Attractive  hotel  in  New  York  State 


H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON 


Hotel  Kenmore 
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* 
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«J*    Prices:     -   -    -    $2. SO  and  $3.00  per  day    ^» 
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NEW  ENGLAND 


ILLUSTRATED 


A  'series  of  Ave  Portfolios,  each  comprising  thirty  or  more 
half-tone  engravings,  size  4  ?  6  inches,  illustrating  the  scenic 
beauties  of  New  England,  have  been  issued  by  the 

BOSTON  &  MAINE 
RAILROAD 

Under  the  following  titles: 

Mountains  of  New  England 
Lakes  of  New  England 

Rivers  of  New  England 
Seashore  of  New  England 

Picturesque  New  England 

Historic— Miscellaneous 

The  last  named  containing  views  of  the  birth-place  of  Whittier, 
Hawthorne,  Horace  Greeley.  Franklin  Pierce,  The  Old  Chain 
Bridge,  Wayside  Inn,  Street  Scene  at  Old  Hadlcy,  and  many 
other  subjects  of  Historic  interest. 

The  above  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  for  each 
book,  together  with  catalogue  of  descriptive  books  and  SUM- 
MER TOUR  book,  containing  list  of  1.000  summer  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  routes,  rates,  maps,  etc.  Address,  Passenger 
Dept.,  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Boston. 

D.  J.  FLANDERS, 

Gen" I  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agent. 


New  address,  ftl^VlAPEL  ST.  (Opposite  Hotel  Ten  Eyck),  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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zines arc  continued  until  there  is  a  specific 
order  to  stop. 
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New  and  Forthcoming  Text-Books 


An  English  Grammar 

For  the  use  of  Schools.    By  James  M.  Milne,  Ph.  D. 

12mo,  884  pp.  Half  Leather.  Introductory  price,  75  eta. 
Thifl  text-book  combines  originality  and  freshness  of  thought 
with  the  logical  development  of  an  admirable  system.  The 
practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  side  is  emphasized,  the  mind 
being  developed  by  processes  of  reasoning  instead  of  crowded 
with  fixed  formulas.  No  less  than  1,000  illustrative  sentences 
are  given,  from  authors  of  eminence,  thus  stimulating  a  love  of 
good  literature. 

THE  SILVER  SERIES    OF    ENG- 
LISH AND  AMERICAN  CLASSICS 

New  Issues 


Ballads  of  American  Bravery 

Edited  by  Clinton  Scollard;  with  notes.    287  pages. 
Cloth.    Introductory  price,  50  cents. 
A  delightful  collection  of  stirring  poems  showing  American 
valor  both  in  peace  and  war.    It  represents  47  popular  authors. 

Ruskin's  "Sesame  and  Lilies" 

Edited  by  Agnes  S.  Cook.    {Nearly  ready.) 

Pope's  "Essay  on  Man/*  and  "Essay 
on  Criticism" 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Seabuby.    Introductory  price:  Cloth,  80 
cents;  Paper,  20  cents. 

Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum"  and 
other  Poems 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Seabuby.    (Nearly  ready ) 

Tennyson's  "Lancelot  and  Elaine," 
and  "The  Passing  of  Arthur" 

Edited  by  J.  E.  Thomas,  B.  A.    (Nearly  ready.) 

Masters  of  Our  Literature 

A  Biographical  Header. 

By  Beatrice  H.  Slaiuht.    (Nearly  ready.) 


Springtime  Flowers 

By  Mae  Ruth  Norcrosb.     Square  12mo.     Illustrated 
(Nearly  ready.) 
A  delightful  book  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  botany. 

The  New  Complete  Arithmetic 

By  David  M.  Sensenio,  M.  S.,  and  Robert  F.  Anderson, 
A.  M.  12mo.  Half  Leather.  Introductory  price,  90  cts. 
A  thorough  ^and  eminently  practical  treatise  for  High  and 
Normal  Schools,  Academies,  etc.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
business  papers,  with  presentations  of  business  forms.  The 
treatment  of  mensuration  lays  the  foundation  for  algebra  and 
geometry. 

An  Elementary  Experimental  Chem- 
istry 

By  J.  B.  Ekelet,  A.  M.,  Science  Master  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Garden  City.     12rao,  264  pp.     Fully  illustrated 
with  half-tones  and  line  cuts.    Cloth.    (Just  ready) 
Every  teacher  who  aims  at  thorough  and  rigorous  work  in 

chemistry  will  appreciate  this  work,  which  treats  the  subject 

,  from  the  experimental  standpoint. 

Deutsches  Lese-  und  Sprachbuch: 
Erste 

STUFE.    By  Wilhelh  Mulleb,   late  Principal  of  the 

Fifteenth  District  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Illustrated. 

.  Square  12mo.    124  pp.    36  cents. 

This  First  Reader  is  intended  for  grammar  school  pupils  who 

are  beginning  the  study  of  German,  and  introduces  them  to  the 

language  In  a  natural,  logical  way. 

Deutsches  Lese-  und  Sprachbuch: 
Zweite 

STUFE.    By  Wilhelx  Muller.      Illustrated.     Square 

12mo.    160  pp.    42  cents. 
The  Second  Reader  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the"  reading 
of  German.    The  selections  chosen  from  German  folklore  and 
the  stories  and  poems  used  represent  the  best  juvenile  literature. 

Systematic  Methodology 

By  Akdriw  T.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  Mansfield,  Penn.    (Nearly  ready.) 
The  author's  wide  experience  as  a  teacher  and  in  normal 

school  work  is  fully  exemplified  and  illustrated  by  this  practical 

and  helpful  book. 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  TEACHERS  AND 
INSTRUCTORS  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


BOSTON 


29-33  Cast  19th  St..  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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REGISTERED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ATTEND  THE 

Established  40  Tears 

And  School  of 
Shorthand,   Type- 
' 4        writing  and 
Telegraphy 

Practical  courses  of  study.      Valuable  lecture  course.      Efficient  employment  department.      Twenty-one  experienced  teachers. 
For  Catalogue,  Address,         CARNEI  L  &  HOIT,  83  North  Pearl  Street. 
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TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 

ESTERBROQK'S 


No.  444.  School 
No.  556.  Vertical 


Try  them  in  your  School  and  order  through  your  local  Stationer 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  New  York 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE  PHOTOS. 


Send  your  Cabinet  or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  26  cents.  No  change 
made  in  the  picture  you  send.  Your  photo  returned  with  miniature,  postage  prepaid,  in  one  week  from 
time  of  receiving,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Send  for  sample  free  and  descrip- 
tive circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 


P.  O.  Box  No.  495. 


W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  Inductive  Oeotfraphy  — By  Dr.  C.  W.  Deani  and 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Davis.  Size  7 x  11,  880  panes.  Maps  especially 
engraved  for  the  books.  Simple  lucid  text.  A  complete 
text-book.    Price,  $1.00 

ELEMENTARY  EDITION  prepared  for  primary  children 
beginning  the  study  of  geography.  Teaches  thro  illustra- 
tions?  each  illustrating  a  point  or  teaching  a  fact.  It  appeals 
to  children's  interests  thro  the  life  it  emphasizes.    Price,  60c. 

The  Classio  Spellers  —By  Dr.  J.  C.  Fkrnald.  Editor 
Student's  Standard  Dictionary.  The  spelling  in  these  books 
is  selected  from  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  Dictation 
work  selected  from  over  150  classic  writers.  Price,  Part  I., 
15  cents.    Part  II.,  xO  cents. 

Student's  Standard  Speller.— By  E.  P.  Maxwell.  A 
drill  book  In  spelling.  Complete  drill  of  over  10,000  words. 
No  words  below  third  reader.    Price,  25  cents. 

Topics!  Manual  of  American  History.— By  W.  A. 
Smith.  For  development  of  history  by  library  method. 
Bound  in  cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

Practical  Questions  in  XT.  8.  History.— By  C.  S.  Davis. 
Up  to  and  including  the  Spanish-American  War.  Price, 
25  cent*.  Answers,  25  cents.  For  examination  by  teachers, 
both  80  cents. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  these  and  other  books. 

Potter  &  Putnam  Company 


H.  D.  BACON, 
Mooney  Building 

BUFFALO 


74  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


the  Prang  elementary  gowrse 
to  Art  Construction 

Artistic  in  every  detail 

Essentially  practical  in  the 

school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 

teachers 

now  Ready 

Eighth  Year  Manual 

A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


New  York  Office,  3  and  k  W.  48th  St. 
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History  or  Education 

By  Thomas  Davidson,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  nmo.  292  pp.     $1.00  net. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  Normal  Schools,  Professional  Teachers'  Classes  and  by  general 
students  of  the  subject  It  begins  with  early  education  and  treats  its  growth  and  development  as  an 
evolutionary  process.  The  personalities  and  influences  of  men  who  are  classed  as  "The  Great 
Educators"  become  the  centres  around  which  the  history  is  written  and  the  progressive  tendencies  of 
each  period  are  brought  out  with  distinctness  and  force.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  future 
of  education. 

The  New  York  Times  say 9:  It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  many  valuable  thoughts  with  which  the  volume  is  freighted, 
Aiid  to  give  with  Dome  fullness  an  idea  of  tb*  breadth  of  treatment  the  subject  receives  in  so  small  a  compass,  especially  to  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  the  author  points,  but  we  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  shall  be  content  with  recommending  the 
book  to  the  perusal  of  teachers,  assured  that  thereby  they  may  acquire  an  enlarged  and  inspiring  conception  of  their  Important  work. 


Patriotic  Eloquence 

Relating  to  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  its  Issues 

By  Robert  J.  Fulton,  Dean  of  The  School  of  Oratory,  Ohio  Wcsleyan  University  and 
Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  in  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

1 2  mo.   pp.   364.     $1.00  net. 

This  book  contains  100  and  more  different  speeches  or  extracts  from  speeches  relating  to  the 
Spanish  War  and  its  issues.  Nowhere  can  any  such  an  array  of  arguments  for  and  against  the 
Administration's  Foreign  Policy  be  found.  It  is  comprehensive  and  yet  no  speech  is  included  except 
those  which  have  been  national  in  their  effects. 

//  is  designed  as  a  Speaker  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.      Correspondence  invited. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

New  York  and   Chicago 
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T5f>e  MOTHER  TONCVE 

By  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  Sarah   Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

Book  I.     LESSONS   IN   SPEAKING,    READING,   AND  WRITING   ENG- 
LISH.    i2mo.     320  pages.     Illustrated.     For  introduction,  45  cents. 

Book   II.     AN    ELEMENTARY    ENGLISH    GRAMMAR,     iamo.     331    pages. 

For  introduction,  60  cents.  , 


iHERE  are  few  school  books  that 
have  commanded  the  attention 
that  has  been  given  The  Mother 
Tongue  since  its  publication  in 
May,  1900.  Its  appearance  was 
^opportune,  for  it  was  univer- 
sally felt  that  the  formal  and 
artificial  methods  pursued  by  other  language 
books  were  nearly  if  not  quite  profitless.  The 
riother  Tongue  books  are  a  definite  return 
to  the  simple  and  natural  methods  followed 
by  every  child  in  acquiring  its  ability  to 
speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  correctly  the 
English  language.  No  other  language  books 
develop  so  carefully  the  cumulative  plan  or  so 
emphasize  the  essentials  of  the  subject.  The 
books  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  experience  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  authors  render  these  books  notable 
among  all  language  books  now  published. 

GINN    5c    COMPANY,    Publishers. 

Boston       New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco      Atlanta       Dallas       Columbus       London 
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VERY   POPULAR   EVERYWHERE  THEY    ARE   KNOWN 

MEW     CENTUR-Y     F°r  Chi,dh00d  Days-First  Year,  28  cents 

^k13>W*    O  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  — Second  Year,  40  cents 

I^IL/<AJLJlL/IV.O    *SB    «£  (Third  and  Fourth  in  preparation) 

By  J.  G.  and  T.  E.  Thompson 

Strictly  Pedagogical,  Pure  in  Literature,  Limited  Vocabulary,  Carefully  Graded,  Artistic  Color  Plates  and  Outline  Drawings 

High  Art  Reproduction,  Vertical  Script,  Intensely  Interesting.    They  meet  all  Technical  Requirements. 

"Decidedly  the  best  First  and  Second  Tear  Books  examined."— M.  V.  O'Shea,  Prof.  Pedagogy,  University  Wis. 


Deane'8  Phonetic  Reader.  Rapid  Reading.  Best  rapid  method 
for  reading.    40  cents. 

"Hike  it  better  than  any  other  phonetic  method  I  have  seen." 
—Sarah  L.  Arnold.  Supervisor  Primary,  Boston. 

Test  the  Morse  Speller  By  Supt.  Dutton.  It  meets  Regents' 
requirements.  It  teaches  spelling  by  graded  dictation  and 
correlation.  It  is  recognized:  as  the  correct  method  and  is  re- 
ceiving constant  adoption. 

"  The  r Morse  Speller*  is  almost  an  ideal  book.  Its  plan  is  in 
every  way  sensible  and  practical."— W.  F.  Gordy,  frincipal, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Intermedial  Copy-Books.  The  popular  System.  Teach  round 
business  hand,  not  a  back  slant.  Latest  exclusive  adoption— 
Somerville,  Mass.    In  place  of  vertical. 

Smiths'  Easy  Experiments  in  Physics.  Clear,  accurate  treat- 
ment with  simple  apparatus  obtainable  everywhere.  50  cents. 
"It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  compute  thing  of  its  kind  I 
have  ever  seen."— Prof.  J.  G.  Brown,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 


The  Far  Bast  and  Par  West  Red  Children. 
(New)  Indian  Myths.    Very  attractive. 


Mara  L.  Pbatt. 


Geographical  Series.    Supt.  Carroll,  Worcester. 
In  large  demand.    All  sections. 

Around  The  World.  First  Book,  Primary,  40  cents.  Second 
Book  for  8d  and  4th  Grades,  50  cents.  A  sociological  treat- 
ment of  unique  people.  Profusely  illustrated.  x%The  best 
books  in  print  for  elementary  geography  work."—Orville  T. 
Bright,  Supt.  Cook  County,  Chicago. 

Dutton 's  Historical  Series.  Indians  and  Pioneers  I,  73  cts. 
Colonies  II,  80  cts.  Prehistoric  Pioneer  and  Colonial  Times. 
Accurate  and  interesting.  Authentic  Illustrations.  "Most 
excellent  books.  We  have  adopted  them."—C.  B.  Gilbert, 
Supt.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Century  Development  Maps.  In  blocks  of  50  outline 
Mans.  40  cents.  Best  and  cheapest.  In  universal  demand. 
"They  are  cheap,  clear  and  convenient,  and  far  better  than 
any  other  outline  maps  thus  far  examined.  —Prof.  R.  E. 
Dodge,  Teachers  College,  N.  T. 

Burton '8  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 

Atwater's  Stories  from  the  Poets. 

Ford's  Nature's  Byways.    Over  60,000. 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 


MANY  OTHER  CHOICE  BOOKS 


THE  MOUSE  COMPANY.  Publishers 


96  Broomfleld  Street,.  BOSTON 


96  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


195  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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SCIENCE 

PHYSICS 

CHEMISTRY 

BIOLOGY 

You  will  be  surprised  to  know  how 
much  apparatus  and  material  can 
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RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE  TEACHER 

JAMES   S.    COOLEY,    M.    D.,    SCHOOL   COMMISSIONER   OF   NASSAU   COUNTY 


IN  his  last  Report  to  the  Legislature,  Supt. 
Skinner  says  "The  greatest  need  of  our 
country  schools  is  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic inspection  and  supervision.  These 
must  come  through  School  Commissioners 
who  compose  that  great  body  of  executive 
officers  who  stand  alike  in  close  relation 
to  this  Department,  to 
teachers  and  trustees, 
and  to  the  people."  An 
experience  of  six  years 
as  school  commissioner, 
during  which  I  have  en- 
deavored, in  some  de- 
gree, to  realize  my  con- 
ception of  the  work  of 
school  supervision,  has 
impressed  upon  me  the 
truth  of  the  Superinten- 
dent's statement.  That 
others  may  be  encour- 
aged and  stimulated  to 
aspire  to  higher  ideals 
and  greater  efficiency  in 
their  educational  work 
has  been  my  purpose  in 
attempting  to  outline, . 
in  the  following  para- 
graphs, my  notions  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  school  commissioner 
to  the  teacher. 

The  question  is  often  seriously  asked,  in 
some  quarters,  "What  is  a  school  commis- 
sioner for,  anyhow?"  and  there  are  some 
excellent  people  who  believe  that  the  office 
might  be  abolished  without  doing  any  par- 
ticular harm  to  the  educational  interests  of 
the  state.  His  duties  are  thought  to  be 
mainly  clerical  and  his  school  visitations 
are  deemed  to  be  of  little  value.  There  are 
some  teachers,  indeed,  teachers  of  exper- 
ience, who  have  no  use  for  a  commissioner 


JAMES  S.  COOLEY,  M.  D. 


beyond  securing  his  signature  to  their  cer- 
tificates, and  to  whom  his  visits  are  unwel- 
come and  annoying  interruption.  Others 
look  forward  to  his  coming  with  anxiety, 
dreading  his  presence  and  fearing  his  criti- 
cisms, and  welcome  the  moment  of  his 
departure.  In  some  cases,  the  commis- 
sioner's official  visits 
are  marie  *  the  occasion 
for  an  exchange  of 
pleasantries  and  gossip. 
The  school  work  is 
at  a  stand-still,  the 
pupils  look  on  in  amuse- 
ment, and  the  com- 
missioner takes  his 
leave,  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  teacher's 
real  worth,  the  witty 
jests  and  ready  repartee 
with  which  she  has  skill- 
fully filled  up  the  hour 
being  no  index  to  her 
character  or  capacity. 
An  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  a  grad- 
uate from  one  of  our 
best  normal  schools  and 
a  woman  of  culture 
and  refinement,  espec- 
ially bright  and  spark- 
ling in  her  conversation, 
once  said  to  me  that  she  felt  ashamed  and 
humiliated  because  her  principal  always 
spent  the  whole  time  of  his  visits  to  her 
school  room  in  idle  gossip  and  small  talk, 
as  if  she  were  incapable  of  having  an  interest 
in  anything  higher  and  better.  It  was  not 
the  wit  and  sparkle  and  gossip  that  she 
complained  of.  These  she  enjoyed  quite 
as  much  as  the  most  of  us.  But  it  was  the 
false  relation  which  existed  between  her 
and  her  principal,  insulting  to  her  intelli- 
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gence,  as  a  teacher,  and  belittling  her 
worth  as  a  woman. 

Fortunately,  such  conditions  as  have 
just  been  described  are  not  frequent.  How 
often  have  I  seen  the  teacher's  eyes  brighten 
and  her  whole  manner  speak  a  glad  and 
happy  welcome  to  the  commissioner,  as  he 
entered  her  school  room,  unexpected  and, 
possibly.,  unannounced !  Her  pupils,  catch- 
ing the  inspiration,  straightened  up  in  their 
seats,  and  a  look  of  eager  interest  and  ex- 
pectation beamed  from  every  face.  When 
the  visits  of  a  supervising  officer  are  thus 
cordially  received,  he  has  the  unmistakable 
assurance  that  his  work,  for  that  school  at 
least,  has  not  been  without  good  results. 
That  he  may  always  and  in  every  school  be 
thus  welcomed,  should  be  his  highest  ambi- 
tion. Unless  he  can  be  thus  cordially  re- 
ceived, his  visits  should  be  few  and  far 
between.  My  experience  as  a  commis- 
sioner has  convinced  me  that  unless  my 
visit  to  a  school  room  has  been  productive 
of  some  positive  good;  unless  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  few  beams  of  sunshine 
and  joy;  unless  my  coming  has  helped, 
encouraged  and  inspired  the  teacher  in  her 
work;  has  been  the  means  of  removing 
some  obstacle  to  her  success  and  making 
her  work  easier  and  her  hopes  brighter; 
unless  I  have  awakened  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm among  the  pupils  and  have  influenced 
them  to  strive  more  earnestly  to  become 
true  men  and  women,  my  visit  has  been  an 
unwarranted  intrusion  and  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  interrupt  the  teacher's  programme. 

In  considering  this  question,  I  shall 
assume  two  propositions.  First,  as  Supt. 
Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  has  so  well  stated  it, 
"The  welfare  of  the  child  shall  always  be 
the  highest  law.  Upon  this  basis,  every 
school  and  everv  school  system  should  be 
conducted.  The  merit  or  demerit  of  every 
educational  institution  or  measure  must  be 
judged  with  reference  to  this  standard. 
The  whole  educational  apparatus  which  the 
modern  state  has  created,  school  laws, 
school  houses,  school  teachers  and  school 
officials  exist  for  this  purpose  and  for  no 
other.  This  principle  will  apply  not  only 
to'  the  general  policy  of  education,  but  to 
the  dailv  routine  of  school  business  and 
school  keeping.  The  wisdom  of  school 
laws,  the  merits  of  school  officials,  and  the 
efficiency  of  teachers  must  ultimately  be 
judged  bv  the  way  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  children  are  affected  bv  them." 


Second.  The  main  object  of  all  educa- 
tion and  of  all  educational  svstems  is  not 
the  acquisition  of  intellectual  knowledge, 
but  the  formation  of  character  and  the 
development  of  true  manhood  and  true 
womanhood.  From  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  the  end  to  be  attained  is,  or 
should  Be,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
cultivation  of  personal  power;  the  so 
weaving  together  the  warp  and  woof  of 
inheritance,  instruction,  influence  and  ex- 
perience as  to  form  the  imperishable  web  of 
an  immortal  soul,  fitted  for  its  high  destiny. 
Not  the  ability  to  instruct  classes  or  to  pass 
an  examination ;  not  the  gaining  of  a  livli- 
hood  or  the  amassing  of  a  fortune ;  not  the 
enjoyment  of  sensuous  pleasures  or  the 
management  of  a  colossal  trust ;  not  politi- 
cal success  or  the  fame  of  a  scholar,  a 
statesman  or  a  philanthropist,  are  the  true 
objects  of  human  effort  and  ambition.  All 
these  and  many  other  pursuits  which  occupy 
the  attention  and  tax  the  energies  of  men 
are  but  the  agencies,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  means  of  which  the  great  work 
of  character  building  goes  forward;  the 
apparatus,  so  to  speak,  of  the  gymnasia  of 
human  life  where  immortal  spirits  are 
trained  for  eternity. 

This  is  true  of  teachers,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  their  prospective  work  as  instructors 
of  youth,  whose  expanding  minds  and 
hearts  are  unfolding  from  day  to  day  under 
their  care,  but  as  vitality,  intensely  personal 
in  its  relation  to  their  own  individual  lives. 
They  have  chosen  the  vocation  of  teaching. 
The  motives  which  influenced  them  in  mak- 
ing this  choice  were  many  and  various. 
But  the  choice  made,  for  every  teacher, 
that  vocation  should  be,  and  if  the  highest 
success  is  to  be  attained,  must  be,  not 
merely  the  means  of  earning  a  few  dollars, 
to  be  spent  upon  that  which  will  minister 
to  her  comfort  or  necessity;  not  only  a 
convenient  stepping-stone  to  some  more 
attractive  or  more  lucrative  employment; 
not  simply  a  pleasant  occupation  for  a  few 
months  or  years,  until  the  more  alluring 
duties  of  home-building  shall  claim  her; 
but  the  divinely  appointed  place  in  the 
world's  great  workshop,  where  her  char- 
acter is  to  be  moulded  and  formed  and 
fitted  for  she  knows  not  what  future  field  of 
usefulness,  or  position  of  honor,  or  of  dan- 
ger. There  is  not  a  day,  not  an  hour  of 
the  teacher's  experience  which  has  not 
some  influence  upon  her  inmost  being.    The 
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methods  of  her  teaching;  the  earnestness 
with  which  her  work  is  done ;  the  care  and 
thoroughness  with  which  she  performs  each 
day's  duties;  the  honesty  of  her  dealings 
with  her  pupils;  these  are  matters,  more 
important  in  their  relation  to  her  own  men- 
tal and  spiritual  life  than  in  their  effect 
upon  those  under  her  instruction. 

I  have  enlarged  somewhat  upon  this 
second  proposition,  that  I  may  the  more 
■clearly  indicate  my  conception  of  the  rela- 
tions of  cordial  sympathy  and  ready  help- 
fulness, of  loyal  friendship  and  hearty 
support,  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect 
which  should  exist  between  a  commissioner 
and  the  teachers  of  his  district.  All  are 
co-laborers  in  a  common  cause,  all  working 
together  for  a  common  end,  the  betterment 
of  humanity  and  the  uplifting  of  the  race. 
In  his  administration  of  the  office,  the  ideal 
commissioner  will  be  influenced  by  no  im- 
proper motives;  neither  prejudice,  personal 
ambition  or  ill-treatment  by  others  will 
swerve  him  from  his  fidelity  to  duty  or 
lead  him  to  stoop  to  base  and  unworthy 
actions.  In  his  estimate  of  the  efficiency 
or  the  inefficiency  of  teachers,  he  will  be 
guided,  very  largely,  by  the  best  interests 
of  the  pupils,  and  will  promptly  advise  the 
incompetent  and  inefficient  instructor  to 
leave  the  profession,  when  repeated  efforts 
at  improvement  and  success  have  been 
ineffectual. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  should 
have,  and  should  show  that  they  have,  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  commissioner's  judg- 
ment. They  should  be  loyal  to  his  admin- 
istration, always  and  at  all  times,  and 
should  follow,  cheerfully  and  promptly,  his 
suggestions  and  advice.  This  should  be 
done,  not  in  any  spirit  of  servility  or  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  gaining  favor  and  con- 
sideration, but  for  the  dignity  and  nobility 
of  their  profession,  for  their  own  personal 
good,  "in  honor  preferring  one  another." 
"There  are  no  exceptions,,,  said  Ruskin, 
"to  the  general  rule.  The  rich  and  the 
poor ;  the  bond  and  the  free ;  the  deaf,  the 
blind  and  the  feeble-minded,  can  all  secure 
for  themselves  the  greatest  good  by  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  all.  That  educator,  or 
that  group  of  educators,  or  that  educational 
system,  or  that  educational  institution  that 
shall,  in  a  high  degree,  promote  the  service 
power  of  those  to  whom  instruction  is 
given,  cannot  fail  to  be  working  on  right 
lines,  for  their  efforts  are  in  accordance 
with  a  divine  law." 


It  was  stated  above  that  the  work  of  the 
school  commissioner  is  looked  upon  by 
many  as  mainly  clerical,  and  the  office  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  minor  importance. 
While,  in  some  cases,  this  low  estimate  of 
his  official  duties  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
commissioner  himself,  who  has  failed  to 
appreciate,  sufficiently,  his  opportunities,  or 
to  give  to  the  office  that  careful  attention 
and  earnest  effort  which  it  demands,  it  is 
more  commonly  due  to  a  narrow  conception 
of  the  significance  of  the  office  and  a  fail- 
ure to  understand  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  proper  and  efficient  supervision  in  ail 
educational  matters.  In  view  of  the  many 
and  various  subjects  which  require  the 
attention  of  the  school  commissioner,  I  have 
sometimes  said  that  he  should  know  some- 
thing of  several  professions.  He  must  be 
skilled,  not  only  in  imparting  instruction  to 
pupils,  but  in  teaching  teachers  how  to 
teach;  reports,  abstracts  and  apportion- 
ments which  he  is  called  upon  to  make, 
.  from  time  to  time,  require  the  knowledge 
and  accuracy  of /an  expert  accountant;  he 
is  continually  applied  to  for  opinions  and 
legal  advice  upon  matters  of  school  law; 
he  should  know  something  of  civil  engi- 
neering, properly  to  adjust  and  rectify 
school  district  boundaries;  he  must  be  an 
expert  in  the  theory  and  in  the  practical 
methods  of  lighting,  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing school  buildings;  he  should  be  a  wise 
and  efficient  supervising  officer  or  inspec- 
tor, and,  above  all,  he  must  know  men,  and 
possess  infinite  tact  and  good  judgment  in 
dealing  with  the  many  vexatious  questions 
that  so  frequently  arise  in  connection  with 
school  affairs. 

For  the  purpose  of  considering  the  duties 
of  the  school  commissioner's  office  more 
specifically,  I  have  classified  them  under 
three  departments  of  clerical,  judicial  and 
supervisory.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  article,  to  make  an  exhaustive  cata- 
logue of  the  commissioner's  multifarious 
duties.  Those  only  need  to  be  noticed 
which  are  most  important  and  in  which  he 
is  brought  into  relation  with  the  teachers 
of  his  district.  His  clerical  work  falls, 
naturally,  into  the  three  divisions  of  corres- 
pondence, examinations  and  reports.  When- 
ever a  teacher  writes  to  the  commissioner 
for  some  desired  information,  she  expects, 
and  she  generally  receives,  a  prompt  and 
satisfactory  reply.  Good  manners,  no  less 
than  professional  courtesy,  requires,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  a  like  prompt  response 
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to  communications  received  from  the  com- 
missioner. If,  for  any  reason,  an  immedi- 
ate answer  cannot  be  returned,  an  apology 
should  be  made  for  the  delay,  and  the 
excuse  ought  never  to  be  given  that  the 
matter  had  been  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 
If  the  commissioner's  letter  was  one  of 
criticism  or  suggestion,  a  proper  spirit  will 
lead  to  prompt  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  favor  and  assistance,  and  to  earnest 
effort  to  profit  thereby.  Some  of  the 
pleasantest  letters  I  have  ever  received  were 
from  teachers  grateful  for  the  kindly  but 
often  severe  criticisms  which  I  had  made 
upon  their  work.  One  further  suggestion. 
Teachers  should  make  use  of  their  com- 
missioner's position  by  seeking  from  him, 
rather  than  elsewhere,  whatever  informa- 
tion they  may  desire  upon  educational  sub- 
jects. They  should  never  allow  themselves 
'to  trouble  the  State  Superintendent  and  add 
to  the  already  voluminous  correspondence 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  by 
writing  to  Albany  for  information  which  it 
is  the  commissioner's  duty  to  give  them  and 
their  privilege  to  ask  of  him.  Those  teach- 
ers will  best  honor  their  commissioner  and 
show  their  appreciation  of  his  work  who 
write  to  the  State  Superintendent  as  seldom 
as  possible,  but  make  all  their  requests  of 
the  commissioner,  or  through  him. 

In  conducting  teachers'  examinations, 
the  commissioner  expects,  and  has  a  right 
to  believe,  that  every  candidate  will  be  hon- 
est and  honorable  in  every  particular.  He 
believes  that  no  one  should  assume  the 
responsible  position  of  teacher  who  is  not 
strictly  truthful  and  honest,  and  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  he  ever  acts  the  part  of  a 
spy  or  a  detective,  and  any  reference  to  the 
matter  of  possible  dishonesty,  in  a  class  of 
young  people  who  aspire  to  be  teachers,  is 
most  distasteful  to  him.  The  candidate 
who  makes  use  of  dishonorable  means  of 
any  kind  in  an  examination,  receives 
thereby  a  personal  injury  for  which  the 
possession  of  a  certificate  is  not  the  slightest 
compensation.  Better,  infinitely  better, 
that  a  candidate  should  fail  in  her  examina- 
tion again  and  agrain,  than  to  receive  a  cer- 
tificate which  will  bring  the  blush  of  shame 
to  her  cheeks  every  time  she  sees  it.  If  any 
have  not  the  ability,  the  patience  or  the 
determination  to  earn  a  certificate,  honestly, 
it  were  better  for  them  to  give  up  their  pur- 
pose of  teaching  school  and  become  kitchen 
maids  or  servants,  than  to  undertake  the 
holy   work   of    child-training   with    hearts 


blackened  and  foul  with  dishonor  and 
deceit.  I  know  these  are  strong  terms  I  am 
using.  I  am  aware  that  some  profess  to 
look  upon  this  as  a  trivial  matter  and 
regard  the  offense  as  of  small  consequence. 
But  if  such  a  thing  as  moral  government 
exists  in  the  universe;  as  long:  as  justice, 
honor,  truth  and  righteousness  are  not  delu- 
sions and  fancies,  no  language  can  too 
plainly  or  too  forcibly  express  the  necessity 
of  truthfulness,  honesty  and  integrity  as 
essential  qualifications  of  the  instructors 
and  teachers  of  our  youth.  Go,  kneel  in 
your  closets  and  weep  bitter  tears  of  repent- 
ance, if  any  who  read  these  lines  have  ever 
erred  in  this  direction,  and  henceforth,  by 
your  precept  and  by  your  example,  teach 
the  priceless  value  of  truth. 

For  purposes  of  study  and  comparison, 
for  use  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  for  his  own  information  and 
convenience,  the  commissioner,  from  time 
to  time,  must  compile  numerous,  and  some- 
times voluminous  reports,  covering  the 
financial  condition  of  the  several  school 
districts,  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
law,  the  kind  and  grade  of  certificates  held 
by  the  teachers  in  the  several  schools  of  his 
district,  and  many  other  matters  which 
need  not  here  be  mentioned.  The  teachers 
can  do  much  to  facilitate  this  part  of  the 
commissioner's  work,  by  promptly  filling 
out  and  sending  to  him,  at  the  close  of  their 
first  day  of  school,  the  slips  from  the  school 
registers,  containing  their  names,  addresses 
and  grade  of  certificates;  by  returning  to 
him,  without  delay,  all  blanks  sent  to  them, 
asking  for  certain  information  necessary 
for  his  records ;  by  using  great  care  that  all 
questions  on  all  such  blanks  are  fully  and 
correctly  answered;  by  observing,  care- 
fully ;  all  the  directions  to  teachers  an-1 
school  officers  contained  in  the  school  regis- 
ters ;  by  footing  up  correctly  the  attendance 
of  the  pupils,  and  making  all  necessary 
entries  in  their  registers,  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  before  handing  the  same  to 
the  district  clerk  or  trustees.  Here,  again 
is  evident  the  personal  value  to  the  teacher 
of  being  prompt,  thorough,  careful,  and 
exact  in  all  her  work.  By  cultivating  these 
habits,  as  teachers,  they  are  fitting  them- 
selves to  meet  with  success  the  sterner 
duties  and  the  larger  responsibilities  of  the 
oncoming  future. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  judicial  duties  of 
this  office,  the  school  commissioner  must 
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sometimes  assume  heavy  responsibilities. 
Whenever  the  educational  interests  of  any 
school  district  in  his  jurisdiction  require 
such  action,  he  may  condemn  the  school 
house  therein,  as  unfit  for  further  use,  and 
may  direct  the  erection  of  a  new  building, 
at  such  cost  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the 
district.  He  may  also  require  trustees  to 
procure  new  furniture,  and  to  provide  bet- 
ter and  more  adequate  facilities  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  the  school  rooms,  when, 
in  his  judgment,  necessary  or  expedient. 
He  has  the  authority  to  annul  the  certificate 
of  any  teacher,  upon  proof  of  immorality, 
and  may  abolish  a  school  district  and  annex 
the  territory  thereof  to  one  or  more  adjoin- 
ing districts,  if  he  deems  such  action  neces- 
sary for  the  best  educational  results.  While 
a  commissioner  will  seldom  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  authority  in  these  directions, 
it  is  well  for  teachers  and  school  officials, 
and  the  public  generally,  to  know  that  the 
statute  gives  to  him  these  discretionary 
powers  which  may  be  used  for  the  good  of 
the  district.  It  is  far  better,  if  possible,  to 
secure  the  necessary  changes  and  improve- 
ments without  resorting  to  arbitrary  meas- 
ures, and,  as  a  rule,  the  residents,  of  a 
district  will  not  refuse  to  comply  with  all 
reasonable  requirements,  if  approached 
with  tact  and  good  judgment.  But  when 
the  health  or  the  educational  advancement 
of  the  children  is  endangered  by  further 
delays,  the  commissioner  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  exercise  his  authority  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

Whenever  a  commissioner  visits  any 
school,  he  should  find  the  registers  footed 
up  to  date  and  ready  for  his  inspection.  If 
he  finds  them  neatly  and  correctly  kept,  he 
will  certify  to  that  fact.  If  he  finds  errors 
or  omissions,  he  will  call  the* attention  of 
the  teacher  to  the  matter,  and  whatever 
corrections  or  changes  he  may  suggest  or 
require  should  be  promptly  and  cheerfully 
made.  The  habit  of  some  teachers  of  leav- 
ing the  attendance  unfooted  for  several 
weeks  is  unbusinesslike,  and  sometimes 
occasions  the  commissioner  much  extra 
trouble.  The  record  of  attendance  which 
is  required  by  the  Compulsory  Law  is 
somewhat  complicated  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  it  properly.  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  teachers  assist- 
ance in  the  matter  of  recording  the  attend- 
ance,   some    commissioners    now    place    a 


special  circular  in  each  register,  calling 
attention  to  the  best  method  of  keeping 
these  records. 

The  present  Compulsory  Law  gives  to 
the  school  commissioner  alone  the  power  of 
removing  incompetent  or  unsatisfactory 
attendance  officers,  appointed  for  school  dis- 
tricts by  town -boards.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  keep  the  commissioner  fully 
informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
wholesome  law  is  enforced.  Whenever,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  the  attendance 
officer  is  inefficient  or  negligent  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  the  commissioner 
should  be  notified  promptly.  The  zeal  of 
teachers  in  securing  compliance  with  this 
law  should  always  be  tempered  with  dis- 
cretion, for  the  law  was  intended  to  be 
remedial  and  not  punitive  in  its  action,  and 
much  can  be  done  by  the  wise  teacher  to 
create  a  healthy  public  sentiment,  favor- 
able to  the  law,  which  will  make  it  unpopu- 
lar for  any  child  of  school  age  to  be  absent 
from  school. 

The  State  of  New  York  now  maintains 
at  public  expense  twelve  schools  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  As  the 
standard  of  qualifications  for  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  has  steadily  advanced, 
and  as  the  position  of  the  teacher  has  be- 
come more  honorable  and  more  responsible, 
it  is  quite  important  that  those  who  enter 
these  institutions  shall  possess  the  "health, 
mental  ability  and  moral  character"  requis- 
ite for  success  in  their  prospective  calling. 
Upon  the  school  commissioners  of  the 
state  rests  the  responsibility  of  recommend- 
ing candidates  for  appointment  to  these 
schools.  Here  is  a  matter  in  which  teachers 
can  greatly  aid  the  commissioner  and 
advance  the  cause  of  education.  While  all 
pupils  should  be  urged  to  fit  themselves 
for  positions  of  usefulness  and  responsi- 
bility, no  young  man  or  woman  should  be 
urged  to  take  a  normal  training  course  who 
lacks  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  and  whose  application  for 
appointment  cannot  be  conscientiously  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioner.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  bright  and  promising 
pupils  in  whom  a  little  attention  and 
encouragement  from  the  teacher  will 
awaken  an  ambition  to  enter  the  teacher's 
profession.  This  attention  and  encourage- 
ment, it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  give  them. 
"In  every  process  of  training  to  serve," 
says  Dr.  Trumbull,  "there  is  the  three-fold 
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work  of  winning  to  the  service,  of  inform- 
ing concerning  the  service,  and  of  exercise 
in  the  service ;  of  enlistment,  of  instruction, 
and  of  drill."  Into  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
is  committed,  in  great  measure,  the  first  of 
these,  the  winning  to  the  service  of  soul- 
training.  Upon  her  personality  and  her 
manner  much  more  than  upon  her  words 
depends  her  success  or  her  failure  in  this 
direction.      "A    few    only,"   says    Bishop 


Spauiding,  "are  urged  by  the  impulse  to 
grow  ceaselessly  in  mental  power,  as  but 
few  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness." 
Some  pupils  there  are  who  need  no  urging 
along  the  pathway  of  culture  and  know- 
ledge. But  for  the  most  of  those  who  enter 
the  public  schools,  assistance,  sympathy  and 
encouragement  are  ever  needful. 

(Concluded  next  month.) 


THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

I.    O.    CKISSY,    INSPECTOR   OF   BUSINESS   EDUCATION 
(Abstract  of  paper  read  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  1900.) 


ONE  of  the  leading  educational  features 
of  the  day  is  the  demand  that  our 
young  people'"  should  be  <nven  the  same 
facilities  for  education  for  industrial  and 
business  pursuits  as  for  the  so-called 
learned  professions  or  for  literary  pursuits ; 
aVid  this  conception  is  steadily  gaining  force 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  earlier  business  schools  were  usually 
founded  by  private  enterprise,  but  now  in 
most  of  the  European  countries,  they  are 
either  liberally  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment or  taken  entirely  under  its  control. 
Germany  has  led  in  the  development  of 
systematic  industrial  and  business  educa- 
tion, impelled  thereto  by  the  discovery  at 
our  Centennial  exposition  at  Philadelphia 
that  the  goods  she  so  freely  exhibited  were, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  other  nations, 
"cheap  but  wretched."  Quite  curiously, 
England,  the  greatest  commercial  country 
in  the  world,  had,  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  given  no  attention  to 
commercial  education.  But  she  began  to 
open  her  eyes  a  few  years  ago  when  she 
made  the  discovery  that  Germany  was 
storming  the  foreign  markets,  and  that 
London  counting  houses  were  being  filled 
with  German  clerks.  Her  eyes  are  wide 
open  now  to  the  advantages  of  commercial 
education ;  and  while  she  has  not  yet 
achieved  any  systematic  organization,  many 
of  her  leading  men  are  working  earnestly 
in  this  direction. 

Here,  as  in  Europe,  the  first  schools  for 
teaching  business  subjects  were  started  by 
private  enterprise,  and  while  they  made  lit- 
tle headway  at  first  some  of  them  eventually 
achieved  success.  They  were  seriously 
handicapped   from  the  start  by  the  name 


"college,"  which,  like  a  "high"  hat  on  a 
small  boy,  made  it  hard  to  take  them  ser- 
iously. Yet  in  spite  of  this  incubus,  some 
of  these  schools  have  done  work  of  great 
value  to  the  business  community. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  many  of  the 
best  among  them  are  dropping  the  word 
college  and  assuming  more  dignified  if  less 
pretentious  names.  As  the  outcome  of  a 
conference  of  a  committee  representing  the 
better  class  of  proprietary  business  schools 
of  this  state  with  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  1896,  a  system  of  inspection  and 
registration  of  business  schools  was  decided 
upon,  including  state  examinations  in  the 
various  business  subjects.  The  committee 
and  the  business  school  proprietors  gener- 
ally expressed  a  determination  to  co-operate 
with  the  regents  in  elevating  the  standards 
of  business  education  and  giving  a  more 
dignified  character  to  the  business  schools. 
As  an  incentive  to  a  broader  and  more 
thorough  preparation  for  business  life,  the 
regents  decided  to  offer  a  credential  known 
as  the  state  business  diploma  to  students 
who,  having  graduated  at  a  high  school 
whose  course  included  U.  S.  history,  civics, 
and  economics,  take  a  supplementary  one 
year  course  in  a  registered  business  school 
and  pass  regents  business  examinations  in 
advanced  bookkeeping,  business  arithme- 
tic, business  practice  and  office  methods, 
commercial  law,  commercial  geography, 
history  of  commerce,  business  English,  and 
business  writing.* 

♦Other  business  credentials  are  also  to  be 
granted  by  the  University.  For  full  particulars, 
see  revised  .business  syllabus,  which  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  University. 
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The  continental  countries  of  Europe 
have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  machinery  of 
the  public  schools  to  educate  boys  for  com- 
mercial pursuits.  But  when  this*  was  sug- 
gested in  England  the  old-time  schoolmas- 
ter rose  up  to  bar  the  way.  He  waved  with 
nervous  energy  the  red  signal  of  danger. 
It  is  true  that  nothing  had  as  yet  been 
asked  of  the  schools  in  behalf  of  commer- 
cial education  further  than  that  students  be 
allowed  to  take  a  little  of  the  special  work, 
by  choosing  the  more  useful  subjects  when 
option  was  offered  between  studies  similar 
in  character  and  of  equal  value  as  mental 
discipline.  But  the  danger  against  which 
the  old  schoolmaster's  signal  was  set  was 
"too  early  specializing."  It  had  long  ago 
been  settled  in  his  mind  that  there  are  two 
stages  in  education,  more  or  less  over- 
lapping but  distinct — one  aiming  chiefly  at 
development  of  faculty,  the  other  at  its 
application.  The  first  stage  is  to  make  the 
man,  and  that  must  be  done  by  following 
the  stereotyped  classical  course — the  course 
leading  to  the  college  and  the  university. 
Specialization  must  not  on  any  pretext 
enter  the  middle  or  secondary  school. 
Honor,  honesty,  and  strength  of  character, 
the  first  things  to  be  sought,  are  to  be 
developed  in  the  schools,  and  only  by  the 
tried  and  time-honored  courses.  The  prac- 
tical knowledge  that  must  be  added  to  win 
success  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  They 
are  still  arguing  this  question  in  England, 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  us  to  note  that  even 
in  classic  England  the  views  just  stated  do 
not  go  without  challenge  from  men  in  the 
front  rank  of  educational  work. 

Chairman  Webb,  of  the  technical  board 
of  the  London  county  council,  says:  "The 
idea  that  a  'good  general  education*  of  a 
literary  or  classical  type  is  an  adequate,  if 
not,  indeed,  the  best  preparation  for  every 
kind  of  career,  sounds  like  a  survival  from 
the  middle  ages.  *  *  *  There  should  at 
any  rate  be  a  clear  distinction  between  an 
educational  course  which  ends  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  one  which  is  intended  to  be 
continued  up  to  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three.  Yet  so  strong  in  England  is  the 
feeling  that  education  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble that  the  vast  majority  of  middle  schools 
gp  the  same  way  as  the  high  schools, 
habitually  working  up  to  the  same  exami- 
nations. *  *  *"  Again:  "There  must 
be  room  for  some  schools,  which  need  not 
be  called  commercial  schools  or  wear  any 


other  badge  of  supposed  inferiority,  but 
which  should  reject  all  connections  with 
the  university,  which  should  decline  to  fol- 
low its  traditional  curriculum,  and  which 
should  arrange  a  course  of  study  deliber- 
ately based  on  the  needs  of  boys  who  will 
become  clerks  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  *  *  * 
What  I  am  advocating  involves  no  narrow- 
ing of  the  curriculum.  It  implies,  on  tthe 
contrary,  much  more  culture,  the  taking 
of  a  wider  view  of  existence,  a  great  deal 
more  of  'seeing  life  truly  and  seeing  life 
whole'  than  the  average  secondary  school- 
master, experienced  only  in  one  line,  is  as 
yet  either  capable  or  conscious  of.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  is,  indeed, 
the  lack  of  adequately  trained  teachers. 
But  what  I  am  advocating  does  mean  the 
abandonment  of  scholastic  prejudice  and 
tradition  in  favor  of  a  purposeful  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  It  means  the  put- 
ting of  a  great  deal  of  deliberate  contriv- 
ance into  the  business  of  making  the  most 
of  three  or  four  years  of  a  boy's  life." 
There  were  many  other  English  delegates 
in  the  International  Congress  on  Technical 
education  that  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Webb 
in  these  views. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  not 
shared  the  anxiety  of  England  regarding 
the  great  progress  made  by  Germany  as  a 
commercial  nation.  Our  home  markets 
have  been  so  vast  and  so  profitable  that  the 
question  of  foreign  markets  has  not  been  a 
matter  of  serious  public  concern.  But  the 
outlook  has  changed  materially  within  the 
past  four  years.  1* here  has  been  a  start- 
ling increase  in  our  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods,  which  have  now  run  up  to 
a  cool  million  of  dollars  daily.  With 
expansion  of  territory  has  come  increased 
trade;  or  would  it  be  more  logical  to  say 
that  because  of  increased  trade  has  come 
expansion  of  territory?  Under  either 
proposition  the  results  are  the  same.  "Uncle 
Sam"  is  now  recognized  by  European  com- 
mercial nations  as  a  formidable  competitor 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

We  have  supplied  English  railways  with 
locomotives  and  steel  rails,  and  have  ship- 
ped them  also  to  India  and  Australia,  along 
with  iron  bridges  ail  ready  to  set  up.  We 
have  sold  pig-iron  in  Birmingham  and  cut- 
lery in  Sheffield.  Both  England  and  Ger- 
many are  buying  our  boots  and  shoes ;  and 
American  goods  are  constantly  growing  in 
popularity  wherever  they  have  been  prop- 
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erly  introduced,  and  they  are  competing 
successfully  even  in  countries  which  are 
leading  producers  of  similar  goods. 

These  facts  and  conditions  ,  and  the  still 
wider  field  which  manifest  destiny  is  even 
now  opening  to  our  commerce,  have  served, 
and  are  serving,  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
business  education  in  the  United  States. 
Here,  as  in  England,  the  old  time  school- 
master raised  his  voice  against  specializa- 
tion in  the  secondary  schools,  and  against 
any  departure  from  the  time-honored  cur- 
riculum. He  was  heard  with  respectful 
attention;  but  commercial  courses  found 
their  way  into  high  schools  and  academies, 
where  many  students  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  take  them.  The  number  of  these 
courses  is  steadily  increasing  with  every 
year,  and  they  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  There  is  little  disposition  shown 
in  the  formation  of  these  courses  to  ignore 
or  treat  lightly  the  studies  that  have  been 
held  to  make  specially  for  culture  or  educa- 
tional development.  It  is  true  that  Greek 
does  not  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum ;  but 
Latin  is  frequently  one  of  the  subjects  of 
the  course,  and  at  least  one  modern  lang- 
uage (usually  German  or  French)  is  gen- 
erally obligatory.  Great  stress  is  laid  on 
English  (language  and  literature)  ;  history 
receives  much  attention,  and  mathematics  is 
naturally  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
course.  In  short,  the  four-year  commer- 
cial course  in  the  high  schools  of  our  state 
will  turn  out  students  with  a  well-rounded 
secondary  education,  and  fairly  equipped 
to  begin  immediately,  if  need  be,  to  earn 
their  own  living. 

The  state  business  diploma  course,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  was 
first  offered  bv  the  regents  with  a  view 
of  making  such  of  the  proprietary  busi- 
ness schools  as  were  fitted  for  the  work 
a  part  of  the  machinery  for  a  broader 
and  better  preparation  for  business  life, 
by  adding  to  the  secondary  education 
of  the  usual  high  school  course  a  sup- 
plementary year  of  training  in  a  regis- 
tered business  school.  This  would  post- 
pone the  technical  business  instruction  to 
the  final  year  of  the  course.  I  believe  this 
plan  to  be  founded  on  right  principles  and 
very  nearly  ideal;  but  for  various  reasons 
it  has  not  met  with  the  realization  that  was 
hoped  for.  On  the  one  hand  the  proprie- 
tary schools  appear  to  have  been  unable 
to  draw  to  themselves  students  with  the 


requisite  preliminary  education,  or  if  such 
students  have  come,  they  have  not  remained 
to  complete  the  technical  studies  necessary 
to  obtain  the  diploma.  On  the  other  hand, 
events  have  moved  swiftly  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  the  growing  public  demand  that 
education  for  business  be  as  free  as  that 
for  literary  purposes  or  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
full  commercial  courses  in  public  secondary 
schools,  as  has  just  been  stated.  This  has 
led  to  such  modification  of  the  state  busi- 
ness diploma  course  as  will  make  that 
diploma  available  as  the  graduating  creden- 
tial of  the  four  year  commercial  course  of 
the  high  school;  while  it  is  also  available 
on  the  same  terms  to  the  registered  business 
schools.  Meantime  the  state  business  cer- 
tificate, which  is  conferred  without  condi- 
tions of  preliminary  education,  on  those 
who  pass  the  regents  business  examinations 
(the  same  as  set  for  the  diploma)  is  being 
sought  and  obtained  by  many  students  of 
the  proprietary  schools. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
introducing  business  subjects  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  will  perhaps  go  on;  but  the 
question  itself,  so  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, seems  to  be  practically  settled.  The 
commercial  courses  are  here,  and  appar- 
ently they  are  here  to  stay.  I  believe  their 
presence  is  by  no  means  an  unjustifiable 
intrusion.  Business  is  not  a  special  calling, 
like  medicine,  law,  and  theology,  but  enters 
in  some  form  into  every  vocation  in  life. 
Some  knowledge  of  its  laws  and  forms  is 
a  necessary  part  of  a  "general  education." 
A  business  course  in  a  high  school  need  not 
call  for  any  "specializing"  under  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  when  any  danger  that  might 
attend  it  at  an  earlier  stage  is  practically 
neutralized. 

I  am  not  posing  to  make  business  educa- 
tion a  substitute  for  classical  education,  or 
arguing  in  any  way  for  a  distinctly  modern 
or  non-classical  education.  I  will  even  say 
that  in  my  judgment  a  classical  education 
pursued  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  college 
and  the  university,  is  probably  desirable 
beyond  any  other.  But  a  classical  educa- 
tion prematurely  cut  short  is  quite  another 
matter.  We  have  to  reckon  with  an  all- 
important  condition — the  length  of  time 
our  student  will  remain  in  school.  If  his 
school  days  are  to  end  at  thirteen,  fifteen,  or 
even  at  eighteen,  I  believe  it  is  possible  to 
give  him  something  more  useful  than  the 
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unadulterated  classical  curriculum.  If  he 
is  to  go  direct  from  the  school  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  a  livelihood,  I  think  book- 
keeping will  be  of  far  greater  value  to  him 
than  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  that  business 
forms  will  be  of  more  service  than  conic 
sections,  that  commercial  law  will  be  worth 
more  than  psychic  philosophy,  and  that 
modern  shorthand  will  pay  better  than 
ancient  hieroglyphics. 

No  one  now  disputes  the  proposition  that 
a  good  elementary  education  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  child ;  and  there  are  few  to 
dispute  the  further  proposition  k  that  he 
should  be  given  something  besides  that — 
something  that  shall  insure,  so  far  as  any 
help  can  insure,  his  becoming  a  useful 
and  self-supporting  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Wendell  Phillips  said:  "In  my 
judgment  we  have  no  right  to  take  a  man's 
child  from  him  and  keep  him  until  he  is 
fifteen,  or  to  induce  a  man  to  trust  his  child 
with  us  until  he  is  fifteen,  and  then  hand 
•him  back  unable  and  unfit  to  earn  his 
bread."  Of  an  episode  in  his  own  life,  the 
younger  Charles  Francis  Adams  remarked : 
"In  the  days  of  repeating  rifles,  Harvard 
sent  me  and  my  classmates  out  into  the 
strife  equipped  with  shields  and  swords 
and  javelins." 

I  have  said,  inferentially,  that  the  high 
school  affords  at  the  present  time  the  most 
hopeful  agency  in  our  country  for  educa- 
tion for  a  business  career.  The  time  has 
gone  by  for  the  American  high  school  to  be 
used  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  as  a  machine 
for  college  preparation.  It  has — I  will  not 
say  a  higher,  but  a  broader,  mission.  More 
and  more,  with  each  passing  year,  it  is 
becoming  for  our  younger  men  and  women 
the  finishing  school  for  life — the  college  of 
the  people;  and  preparation  for  higher 
institutions  will  be  but  one  of  the  incidents 
o£  its  enlarged  work. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  for  the  thousands 
who  can  not  or  do  not  reach  the  high 
schools?  Can  business  subjects  be  taught 
in  the  grades  ?  It  is  quite  possible,  I  think, 
to  give  to  the  grammar  school  pupil  a  fair 
and  enduring  knowledge  of  the  more  com- 
mon business  forms,  such  as  bills,  receipts, 
checks,  notes,  drafts  and  bills  of  lading,  in 
connection  with  his  instruction  and  drill  in 
writing — copy  books  having  been  recently 
published  with  that  end  in  view.  In  the 
same  way  he  may  be  made  acquainted  to 
some  extent  with  business  correspondence, 
without  taking  time  from  the  other  studies 


he  is  pursuing;  and  similarly  some  of  his 
work  in  arithmetic  may  take  the  form  of 
simple  bookkeeping,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  subject-in-chief,  and  with  much  inter- 
est and  satisfaction  to  the  pupil  on  account 
of  the  practical  character  and  novelty  of 
the  work.  Cheap  and  convenient  blank 
books  tor  this  work  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained. 

But  in  my  judgment  the  best  hope  for 
students  who  cannot  take  the  high  school 
course  is  to  be  found  in  supplementary  or 
continuation  schools  established  for  this 
very  purpose.  Of  course  the  private  busi- 
ness schools  are  always  ready  to  furnish  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  and  at  day  or 
evening  sessions,  the  technical  instruction 
necessary  to  fit  the  student  for  a  clerkship. 
But  such  instruction  has  t6  be  paid  for,  and 
that  is  what  many  of  those  who  most  need 
it  are  not  able  to  do. 

As  bearing  on  this  phase  of  the  question 
I  may  mention  an  interesting  experiment 
that  is  being  tried  in  Syracuse.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  what  may  be  fairly  termed  a 
continuation  school  for  instruction  in  busi- 
ness subjects  was  opened  in  one  of  the  old 
school  buildings  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  that  city.  The  school,  as 
I  understand,  was  intended  to  receive  such 
as  had  left  the  grammar  schools  by  gradu- 
ation or  otherwise,  and  who  did  not  expect 
when  leaving  to  spend  any  further  time  in 
school.  The  subjects  taught  were  book- 
keeping, business  arithmetic,  writing,  busi- 
ness correspondence  (including  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  etc.), and,  I  think,  commercial 
law.  Shorthand  and  typewriting  are  not 
taught  in  the  school.  In  a  recent  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  D.  Rosenbloom,  president 
of  the  Syracuse  board  of  education,  to 
whose  efforts  the  experiment  is  mainly  due, 
he  informed  me  that  the  school  had  regis- 
tered during  the  year  about  eighty  pupils 
and  that  the  results  were  so  encouraging 
that  the  school  would  be  continued. 

In  conclusion  it  may  as  well  be  frankly 
admitted  that  business  education  in  Amer- 
ica is  still  in  a  formative  or  experimental 
stage,  and  that  it  will  be  long  before  the 
last  word  is  said  as  to  what  course  it  ought 
to  take.  I  have  mentioned  some  things 
that  have  already  been  settled.  There  are 
many  others  that  are  insistently  demanding 
attention ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  teachers 
of  the  State  of  New  York  have  the  courage 
to  take  their  full  share  in  the  work  of  solv- 
ing these  problems. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  BOTANT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


PROF   H.    N.    POLLOCK,    (FORMERLY)    ALBANY    HIGH   SCHOOL 


THE  wide  diversity  of  subject  matter  in 
the  various  text-books  on  botany  used 
in  high  schools  and  the  different  methods 
in  vogue  among  teachers  are  causing  a 
deplorable  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  teach- 
ing of  this  subject.  In  many  schools 
instruction  is  given  in  structural  and  sys- 
tematic botany  only ;  in  others,  plant  physi- 
ology and  ecology  are  taught  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
study;  in  others  the  class  work  consists 
mainly  of  observation  of  the  forms  and 
habits  of  the  principal  plants  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school,  in  still  others,  the  study 
is  one  of  cells  and  their  functions' 
Sometimes  cryptogams  are  given  special 
attention  and  sometimes  phanerogams. 
Sometimes  much  of  the  work  is  done  in  the 
laboratory;   sometimes  none  at  all. 

,  While  each  of  these  departments  of 
botanical  work  is  valuable  and  interesting, 
none  is  so  much  so  that  it  deserves  the 
entire  attention  of  a  high  school  class. 
Moreover,  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  teach- 
ing degrades  the  subject,  so  that,  while  bot- 
any should  rank  among  the  first  of  high 
school  studies,  it  is  really  considered  among 
the  unimportant  ones.  But  few  colleges 
accept  botany  as  an  entrance  study  and 
scarcely  none  require  it.  So  little  regard 
is  given  this  science  that  teachers  of  botany, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  supposed  to  have  had  any 
special  training  for  their  work.  Naturally, 
they  follow  their  text-book  and  their  own 
inclinations. 

All  this  should  be  changed.  High  school 
botany  should  be  so  defined  that  every 
teacher  of  botany,  whether  in  the  high 
school,  college  or  university  would  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  Then  the  college 
professor  would  be  able  to  plan  his  work 
so  as  to  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
the  high  school  teacher,  and  the  latter 
would  be  anxious  to  do  the  work  assigned 
him  so  well  that  the  college  professor 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  building  upon 
it.  In  New  York  state  this  end  could  be 
S^st  accomplished  by  an  agreement  of  the 
Regents  with  college  and  high  school 
authorities  as  to  what  should  constitute  a 
preparatory  course  in  botany.  One  definite 
course  could  be  laid  out  as  the  minimum 
requirement  of  all  the  high  schools  of  the 
state.     This   course   should  include  every 


branch  of  the  science  and  should  not  give 
undue  emphasis  to  the  fancies  of  the  hour. 

Americans  go  to  extremes.  They  delight 
to  leave  the  old  and  rush  to  the  new. 
School  men  are  no  exception.  Just  now, 
nature  study,  plant  physiology  and  ecology, 
are  the  newer  phases  of  botanical  study' 
demanding  our  attention.  They  present  so 
many  interesting  features,  that  they  tend  to 
displace  the  other  branches  of  the  subject. 
While  I  would  give  each  of  these  newer 
departments  of  plant  knowledge  its  proper 
place,  I  would  not  have  structural  and  sys- 
tematic botany  displaced.  The  high  school 
must  give  the  broad  view  of  a  subject,  the 
college  and  university  must  present  the 
special  features. 

With  the  above  ideas  in  mind,  I  submit 
an  outline  for  a  twenty  weeks  high  school 
course  in  botany.  The  work  consists  of 
three  recitation  periods  and  two  (2  hour) 
laboratory  or  field  periods  per  week.  I  in- 
clude some  things  which  would  necessarily 
be  left  out  of  a  minimum  course. 

Parallel  Courses 


Recitation    Work 

Explanations  and  discus- 
sions of  structure,functions, 
life  history  and  classifica- 
tion. 

x.  Comparison  of  plants  and 

animals. 
3.  Cryptogams. 
I.  Thallophyta. 

a.  Unicellular  forms. 

b.  Higher  Algae. 

c.  Molds. 

d.  Fungi. 

e.  Lichens. 


II.  Bryophyta. 
a.  Mosses. 

III.  Pteridophyta. 

a.  Horsetails. 

b.  Ferns. 

3.  Phanerogams. 

I.  Bxogens. 

a.  Augiosperms. 
•      b.  Gymnosperms. 

II.  Endogens. 

4.  Morphology  of  parts.  Ex- 

ternal    and     internal 
structure. 

a.  Embryos  and  seed. 

b.  Roots. 

c.  Stems. 

d.  Buds. 

e.  Leaves. 
/.   Flowers. 
g.  Fruit. 


'.Laboratory  and  Field  Work 

Observation  of  the  struc- 
ture, functions  and  environ.- 
ment  of  plants,  ma  kink 
sketches,  d  i  a  gxa  m  s  arid 
notes.  ^^^^/ 

z.  Paramoecea,  desmid?(nd 

diatoms.  > 

2.  Cryptogams. 

I.  Thallophyta. 

a.  Yeast,    bacteria, 

gle-celled  algae.       I 

b.  Spirogyra,  vanchefcia, 
cladophosa.  1 

c.  Pencillium,  mucor.V 

d.  Common   mushrooVi 
mold.  V 

e.  Xanthoria. 

II.  Bryophyta.  \ 

a.  Pidgeon  wheat  moss.  \j 

III.  Pteridophyta. 

a.  Common  horsetail 

b.  Common  brake,  com. 
mon  polypode. 

1.  Phanerogams. 

I.  Exogens. 

%'  P?ne'  maple'  rose'  etc-J 

II.  Indian  corn,  palm,  inJ 
dian  turnip,  orchid. 

4.  Morphology  of  parts. 

(Several  typical  forma  of 
each  should  be  stud^d  ) 

a.  Embryos  and  seed 

b.  Roots. 

c.  Stems. 

d.  Buds. 

e.  Leaves. 

f.  Flowers. 

g.  Fruit. 
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9.  Functions  of  the  various 
parts. 

4.  Modes  of  pollination  and 

fertilisation. 
7.  Seed  distribution. 

5.  Modes  of  reproduction. 


4.  Relation  of  the  plant  to 
its  environment. 
a.  Plant  food. 


Experiments  in  plant 

physiology. 
Pollen,  ovules  and  irregu- 
lar flowers. 
Keys,  burrs,  hooks,  pap- 
pus, etc. 
Field  observations. 
Buds,  seeds,  grafting,  lay- 
ering. 
Field  observations. 
.  Field     observation    and 
field  studies. 
a.  Field  studies  and 
laboratory  experiments. 


b.  Distribution  of  plants. 
Plant  societies  and 
zones. 

c.  The  struggle  for  exis- 
tence. 

d.  The  weapons  oi  plants. 

e.  Evolution. 

/  Parasites  and  saphro- 
phites. 
xo.  Economic  value  of  plants. 

zi.  Medicinal  and  poisonous 
plants. 

12.  Classification  of  Phaner- 
ogams. 


b.  Field  studies. 

c.  Field  studies. 

d.  Tnorns,  spines,  hairs, 
poisons,  etc. 

e.  Field  studies. 

/.  Mistletoe,  Indian  pipe, 
dodder. 


General  observation. 
Excursion. 

Examination  of  as  many 
as  possible. 

Collection  and  examina- 
tion of  at  least  twenty 
species. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  COLLEGES 


ASHBY   WOODSON,    INSTRUCTOR    IN    WOOD   WORKING,    MILLER    SCHOOL,    VIRGINIA 


ota-      1 


MANUAL  Training  is  to-day  much  dis- 
cussed in  public  and  private,  from  the 
platform  and  in  the  newspapers.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  question  is  a  fair 
one :  What  do  these  words  mean,  and  how 
are  they  related  to  public  education?  We 
may  remark  at  the  outset  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  Manual  Training  for  the 
child  is  a  very  old  one  and  is  readily  ex- 
plained. It  found  sanction  in  the  Scrip- 
tural passage,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  That  is,  teach  him  not 
only  how  to  study  and  think,  but  also  to 
worlc  with  his  hand,  and  thereby  "make 
himself  generally  useful." 

This  notion  of  manual  training  for  child- 
hood has  a  multitude  of  modern  apostles. 
Many  books  and  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished, urging  the  advantage  of  'learning 
some  trade,  because  he  who  has  once  mas- 
tered it  can  "set  to"  and  earn  a  living  in 
any  clime,  mending  reverses  which  may 
have  befallen  him  in  other  callings. 

Why  did  the  parents  of  Saul  of  Tarsus 
put  him  through  a  course  of  tent  making, 
so  long  as  they  had  the  means  of  giving  him 
a  finished  education  under  the  most  dis- 
tinguished teachers  of  the  day?  Doubtless 
that  he  might  have  "something  to  fall  back 
on"  so  that  he  might  "be  chargeable  to  no 
man  for  his  daily  bread." 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  Manual  Train- 
ing is  everywhere  suffering  from  the  almost 
universal  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  its  end  and  aim  is  the  teaching 
i<>f  trades,  and  that  it  robs  the  pupil  of  hours 
which  would  otherwise  be  given  to  the 
igher  branches  for  the  sake  of  teaching 
him  to  make  things  which  are  supposed  to 

long  solely  to  the  carpenter's  or  the  black- 


smith's shops.  But  manual  training  proper, 
considered  in  all  its  educational  relations, 
must  be  for  once  and  for  all  times  kept 
separate  from  the  idea  of  financial  or 
money  getting  results.  In  other  words, 
Manual  Training  in  the  colleges  must  be 
kept  clear  and  distinct  from  trades  or  the 
teaching  of  trades,  but  of  course  it  enables 
the  pupil  to  become  familiar  with  the  uses 
of  tools  and  machinery  in  general,  and  he 
can  soon  become  master  of  almost  any  trade 
by  spending  a  few  months  in  some  com- 
mercial shop. 

But  at  the  present  time,  the  phrase 
"Manual  Training"  is  assuming  its  rightful 
meaning,  the  "cultivation  of  the  hands  for 
the  performance  of  skilled  labor  in  general, 
rather  than  a  given  amount  of  practice  in 
producing  a  variety  of  useful  articles." 
"Manual  Training  is  part  of  a  great  move- 
ment in  which  it  takes  its  place  with  physi- 
cal training  in  yielding  a  more  symmetrical 
development  of  all  the  powers  of  body  and 
mind,  but  it  has  also  its  special  work  and 
place.  The  least  of  its  special  functions  is 
the  training  of  the  muscles  which  neces- 
sarily comes  with  manual  work.  Of  more 
importance  is  the  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  working  up  gradually  from  humbler 
to  higher  things." 

The  mental  education  which  we  give  our 
children  is  supposed  to  be  equally  valuable 
to  the  pupil  whether  he  becomes  a  business 
man,  manufacturer,  lawyer,  clergyman, 
physician  or  teacher.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  manual  training  which  we  are 
seeking  to  incorporate  as  a  part  of  our  col- 
lege education  is  intended  to  benefit  alike 
the  future  carpenter,  machinist,  blacksmith, 
manufacturer  or  general  mechanical  engi- 
neer.    It  is  also  expected  to  help  boys  who 
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are  to  follow  commercial  or  literary  voca- 
tions just  as*  much  in  rounding  out  their 
education  and  equipping  them  for  life  as  it 
does  the  other  class.  For  we  can  never 
"send  the  whole  boy  to  school"  until  we 
give  those  who  are  destined  for  the  mechan- 
ical class  of  the  world's  workers  a  fair 
mental  training,  and  also  impart  to  those 
who  are  to  make  up  the  professional  class 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  hand  culture. 

Manual  Training  is  no  new  thing  in  our 
colleges,  and  the  sooner  it  is  adopted  by 
all  schools  in  the  land,  the  more  useful  will 
our  future  generation  be.  My  experience 
as  an  instructor  shows  me  that  when  the 
country  boy  is  put  to  work  in  the  shop  he 
shows  himself  more  ingenious  and  handy 
than  the  boy,  who,  having  been  reared  in 
the  city,  is  theoretically  in  closer  touch  with 
the  mechanical  arts;  and  why?  Because 
the  country  boy  has  six  months  of  manual 
training  of  the  best  kind  because  of  the 
tasks  required  of  him  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shop  and  in  the  kitchen.  He  also  averages 
six  months  of  mental  training,  during 
which  time,  he  learns  rapidly  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  his  teachers. 
Owing  to  the  changed  conditions  of  society 
in  all  our  cities,  the  children  who  fill  our 
schools  have  more  mental  education  than 
they  relish  and  are  hungering  for  any  man- 
ual education  which  circumstances  happen 
to  throw  within  their  reach.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  either  the  rich  or  the  poor  children 
to  get  this  much  needed  education  at  home, 
therefore  the  school  is  their  only  hope. 
Many  parents  are  beginning  to  realize  this 
fact,  and  the  number  of  students  in  our 
State  Polytechnic  Colleges  is  gradually  in- 
creasing each  year,  and  often  most  of  them 
have  as  many  or  more  than  they  can  well 
accommodate. 

After  spending  from  three  to  five  years 
in  a  mechanical  college,  a  man,  after  serv- 
ing as  an  apprentice  for  a  few  months  to 
learn  more  fully  the  particular  branch 
which  he  wishes  to  follow,  is  prepared  to 
take  hold  and  make  a  success  of  almost  any 
profession.  And  they  have  learned  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween manual  labor  and  degradation;  no 
essential  disjunction  of  the  work  of  the 
hands  from  that  of  the  head;  neither  any 
law  of  nature  which  should  make  impossi- 
ble, or  even  difficult,  any  alliance  of  good 
manners,  high  morals  and  elegant  accom- 
plishments   with  the    active    duties  of  a 


mechanic.  On  the  other  hand,  these  things 
are  of  immense  value  to  the  working  man. 
He  can  not  bring  superfluous  talent  to  his 
work,  however  simple  habit  may  make  it 
appear ;  he  can  net  have  too  much  patience 
and  self-denial,  which  are  found  most 
highly  cultivated  in  polished  circles.  There 
is  no  good  quality  of  the  gentleman  which 
can  not  become  the  mechanic,  however  poor 
he  may  be. 

Muscular  exertion  is  not  the  only  labor, 
for  there  is  many  a  studious  man  who 
would  gladly  exchange  his  aching  head 
and  sleepless  nights  for  the  clear  brain  and 
healthy  tone  and  sweet  repose,  which  of 
themselves  more  than  compensate  for  the 
severest  muscular  exertion.  Head  work 
knows  no  ten  hour  regulation.  It  can  not 
be  set  aside  when  the  sun  goes  down  or 
suspended  on  account  of  the  weather,  but 
its  demands  are  ceaseless,  and  no  wealth 
can  bring  the  head  worker  to  an  equality 
of  ease  with  the  manual  workman. 

Boys  who  never  learn  to  do  any  special 
kind  of  business  never  seem  to  realize  that 
the  reason  the  carpenter  or  the  salesman 
gets  higher  wages  than  they  do  is  because 
he  has  given  time  to  learning  to  use  his 
head,  as  well  as  his  feet  and  hands.  If 
boys  would  only  keep  the  important  fact 
in  mind  that  muscle — mere  physical 
strength — is  always  one  of  the  cheapest 
things  in  the  labor  market,  and  that,  so  far 
as  price  is  concerned,  it  matters  little 
whether  a  man  furnishes  it  or  a  horse,  there 
would  be  fewer  men  to  be  classed  as 
"unskilled  laborers." 


The  object  of  education  in  the  public 
schools    is   to    prepare    young  men   and 
women  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  for 
the  practical  duties  of  every  day  life,  and 
we   may  as  well   acknowledge   that   this 
means  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  plebeian 
life.     Every  honest  man  must  first  be  a 
bread-earner   before   he   can   be   a   land- 
owner;   he   must   be   a   good    office-byy 
before  he  can  be  a  bank  president ;  /he 
must  know  how  to  calculate  interest  o^a 
promissory  note  before  he  can  successfully 
cut  coupons  from  bonds ;  he  must  wr^te  a 
good  business  hand  a  long  time  befo?  fe  he 
can  expect  to  sign  cashier's  check?    5  in  a 
bank. —  The  Budget. 
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SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  HOUR 


MILES  M.  O'BRIEN 

(For  portrait  see  front  cover) 


IT  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  schools  of 
Greater  New  York  that  just  now  when 
that  vast  organization  is  being  completed 
and  perfected  on  modern  lines,  such  a  man 
as  Miles  O'Brien  is  President  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  born  in  Ireland,  the  son 
of  an  eminent  physician,  who  destined 
Miles  for  the  study  of  law.  The  young 
man's  inclinations,  however,  were  rather 
towards  commercial  life,  and,  while  yet  in 
his  teens,  with  his  father's  permission  he 
came  to  America,  entering  the  establish- 
ment of  an  uncle  who  kept  a  large  dry 
goods  store  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.  • 
So  marked  was  the  ability  he  displayed 
there,  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
H.  B.  Claflin  Company  of  New  York  City, 
which  secured  his  services  and  later 
admitted  him  to  membership  In  the  com- 
pany, a  business  enterprise  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  from  that  day  to  this 

Several  years  ago  he  was  a  valuable 
member  of  the  New  York  City  school 
board,  but  with  all  the  other  old-time  mem- 
bers was  legislated  out  of  office  during 
Mayor  Strong's  administration.  On  the 
return  of  Tammany  to  power,  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  Mayor  Van  Wyck's  first  appointment - 
to  the  school  board,  and  as  soon  as  the 
administration  secured  control  thereof  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  and  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Education  as  well.  The  members 
remaining  from  the  so-called  Reform  Board  - 
voted  against  him.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
would  do  so  now. 

The  reasons  that  make  it  fortunate  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  is  President  of  these  boards 
in  these  important  times  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows :  He  is  an  appointee 
of  the  present  administration ;  is,  we  under- 
stand, a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  and 
while  not  subservient,  is  yet  agreeable  to 
its  leaders.  They  have  confidence  in  his 
intelligence,  judgment  and  practicality.  He 
can  therefore  secure  what  others  could  not. 
Further,  he  has  all  his  life  been  engaged  in 
handling  large  enterprises.  His  mind  and 
point  of  view  are  large  and  broad ;  he  is 
never  narrow,  close  or  petty.  He  believes 
that  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run  ; 
that  the  American  people  want  the  best  in 


everything  and  should  have  it.  Moreover, 
his  associations,  his  reading,  his  observa- 
tion and  thought  have  fortunately  brought 
him  in  line  and  sympathy  with  the  best 
ideas  and  ideals  in  education.  Withal  he  ■ 
has  the  common  sense  to  see  how  far  and 
to  what  extent  it  is  wise  and  possible  to 
carry  out  those  ideals  under  the  local  con- 
ditions. Best  of  all  he  is  a  man  of  practi- 
cal affairs,  and  as  such,  he  knows  how  to 
accomplish  things.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer  of  New  York  City  told  the 
women  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  recently,  that 
for  two  years  herself  and  associates  in  the 
Public  Educational  Association,  had  tried 
to  get  the  Reform  School  Board  of  New 
York  City  to  look  favorably  on  certain 
plans  for  making  public  play-grounds  of 
school  grounds  in  the  summer.  They  got 
everyone's  sympathy  but  little  results. 
When  Mr.  O'Brien  was  reappointed,  she 
was  told  to  go  to  see  him.  He  questioned 
her  carefully  and  at  length,  upon  being 
made  satisfied  about  some  matters  on  which 
he  did  not  seem  clear,  he  said  quietly,  "I'll 
do  what  I  can  to  have  it  done."  Before 
many  days  through  his  weight  and  influ- 
ence— "pull"  if  you  please — he  accom- 
plished what  these  ladies  had  been  trying 
to  secure  for  nearly  two  years.  This 
episode  is  but  one  of  many. 

He  has  stood  for  high  qualifications  for 
teachers,  tenure  of  office,  good  pay,  and 
more,  he  has  been  a  leader  in  securing  free 
lectures,  .vacation  schools,  the  use  of  the 
school  play-grounds  and  play- rooms  in  the 
summer  time  for  the  neighborhood's  chil- 
dren and  local  school  libraries,  and  has 
invariably  lent  his  voice  and  personal  influ- 
ence to  securing  amole  and  well  furnishtd 
school  accommodations. 

In  methods  Mr.  O'Brien  has  always  been 
aggressive  and  active ;  but  while  frank  and 
outspoken  in  his  views,  he  has  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  equally  ready  to 
acknowledge  a  mistake  in  judgment,  and 
equally  frank  in  his  approval  of  all  meas- 
ures that  carried  with  them  the  good  of  the 
whole  school  system,  teachers  and  pupils 
included. 

He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble members  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company, 
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is  a  member  of  the  Locust,  Manhattan, 
Riders  and  Drivers,  Democratic  and  Catho- 
lic Clubs,  and  is  a  splendid  exemplification 
of  the  fact  that  being  a  strong  party, man 
need  not  prevent  a  man  from  being  an 
almost  ideal  school  board  member. 


PHILIP  M.  HULL 

THE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Hardenburg,   Ulster  county,  October 
20th,  185 1. 

His  ancestry  was  Dutch  and  English. 
The  youngest  of  eleven  children,  reared 
in  the  hard  conditions  of  pioneer  life.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  commenced  to  strug- 
gle with  the  problems  of  life,  and  by  the 
aid  of  good  health  and  temperate  habits 
succeeded  in  getting  an  education.  He 
attended  district  school  whenever  possible 
in  the  winter,  working  summers  to  obtain 
the  necessities  of  life. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Dela- 
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ware  Academy,  at  that  time  under  the 
management  of  one,  who  always  encour- 
aged his  pupils  to  make  the  most  of  time 
and  opportunity. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  awakened 
the  desire  for  a  college  education.  While 
preparing  for  college  and  during  his  course 
there,  he  taught  four  times  in  the  district 


schools  of  Herkimer  county.  After  much 
hard  work,  and  many  discouragements  he 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  the 
class  of  1876. 

During  his  course  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  which  he  finished  the  year 
after  graduation  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1877. 

He  was  married  in  December,  1876.  Two 
children  were  born  to  him,  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy. 

His  first  work  as  a  teacher  after  leaving' 
college  was  in  the  old  town  of  Vernon, 
which  has  always  taken  an  interest  in 
educational  matters  beyond  the  average  of 
country  towns.  At  that  time  and  for  a 
long  time  previous  it  was  a  center  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  as  it  still  continues 
to  be. 

Meeting  with  success,  he  remained  there 
three  years  and  then  removed  to  Addison, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  he 
remained  five  years,  going  from  there  to 
Waverly  in  1884.  Fourteen  years  of  hard 
but  pleasant  work  found  the  Waverly 
schools  among  the  best  in  the  state. 

In  1898  he  was  elected  Superintendent 
of  the  city  schools  of  historic  Johns- 
town, X.  Y.,  where  he  remained  one  year, 
leaving  a  work  well  begun,  for  the  position 
which  he  now  holds. 


When  teachers  are  familiar  with  the 
best  educational  literature  of  the  day; 
when  they  read  regularly  some  educa- 
tional journal ;  when  their  knowledge  of 
educational  matters  stamps  them  as  ex- 
perts in  their  business, — then  indeed  may 
we  expect  them  to  be  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  all  matters  educational,  then 
will  every  teacher  be  a  nucleus  around 
which  will  gather  a  local  sentiment  which 
will  raise  the  occupation  of  teacher  to  that 
of  trusted  public  official. — Supt.  Channing 
Fu/som. 

The  only  sure  way  to  gain  the  love  and 
respect  of  your  pupils  is  to  be  perfectly 
honest  with  them.  Beginners  are  apt  to 
affect  a  certain  prim-and-preciseness,  and 
the  affectation  is  perfectly  evident  to  the 
average  child,  for  children  are  exceedingly 
keen  in  penetrating  disguises  of  manner. 
The  best  course  is  to  be  frank.  It  ^pkes 
some  teachers  years  to  learn  thiss  jn-'l 
some  never  learn  it. — Rocky  Mou 
Educator. 
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THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


Resolve. 
To  keep  my  health ! 
To  do  my  workj 
To  live! 

To  see  to  it  I  grow  and  gain  and  give ! 
Never  to  look  behind  me  for  an  hour 
To  wait  in  weakness  and  to  walk  in  power, 
But  always  fronting  onward  to  the  light ; 
Always  and  always  facing  toward  the  right ; 
Robbed,    starved,    defeated,    fallen,    wide 

astray, 
On  with  strength  I  have, 
Back  to  the  way ! 

— Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 


Whenever  a  teacher  buys  a  work  on 
pedagogy  or  subscribes  to  a  good  educa- 
tional journal,  he  drives  a  big  nail  in  the 
tenure  of  his  position  and  puts  a  powerful 
lever  under  his  salary.  — Florida  School 
Exponent. 


The  schools  should  teach  civics,  not  to 
make  officials,  and  teach  economics,  not  to 
make  financiers,  but  teach  both  to  make 
good  citizens.  Business  and  politics  are 
out  of  gear  unless  they  serve  to  promote 
large  and  true  life. — A.  W.  Small,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  ' 


The  things  of  nature  form  a  more  beau- 
tiful ladder  between  heaven  and  earth  than 
that  seen  by  Jacob ;  not  a  one-sided  ladder 
leading  in  one  direction,  .but  an  all-sided 
one  leading  in  all  directions.  Not  in 
dreams  is  it  seen ;  it  is  permanent ;  it  sur- 
rounds us  on  all  sides.  It  is  decked  with 
flowers,  and  angels  with  children's  eyes 
beckon  us  toward  it ;  it  is  solid,  resting  on 
a  floor  of  crystals ;  the  inspired  singer, 
David,  praises  and  glorifies  it." — Froebel. 


The  idea  that  an  education  is  something 
which  enables  a  man  to  make  a  living  with- 
out work  is  a  radical  and  very  hurtful  error. 
The  right  kind  of  an  education  simply 
qualifies  one  to  work  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. *  *  *  The  right  sort  of  an  educa- 
tion is  not  a  mere  accomplishment  for 
genteel  idleness,  but  a  practical  training 
which  enables  one  to  discover  the  best  way 
to  do  everything  he  undertakes.  Those 
who  have  that  kind  of  an  education  save 
time  and  labor  in  everything  they  do,  be- 
cause they  always  take  a  practical  view  of 
things,  and  do  everything  in  the  easiest  and 
most  common-sense  way. — Syglcy. 
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The  first  specimen  of  true  manly  chiv- 
alry— the  very  pattern  of  a  small  knight 
who  holds  the  rights  of  his  lady  love 
sacred — was  encountered  the  other  day  in 
a  Cambridge  kindergarten.  The  teacher 
discovered  that  a  very  small  boy,  not  more 
than  five  years  old,  was  chewing  gum,  and 
she  ordered  him  out  and  bade  him  dis- 
gorge it. 

"I  can't,"  he  said. 

"You  can't,"  she  answered  in  some  sur- 
prise.    "Why,  yes,  you  can,  and  you  must." 

"No,  I  can't,''  he  persisted,  and  kept  the 
gum  in  his  mouth. 

"Now,  why  can't  you  give  me  that  gum, 
Johnny?"   the  teacher  asked. 

"Because,"  said  Johnny  stoutly,  "it  be- 
longs to  a  little  girl  in  Somerville." 


Child-training  begins  and  child-char- 
acter is  formed  earlier  than  most  persons 
suppose.  Out  of  this  erroneous  notion 
comes  the  lamentable  failure  of  so  much  of 
our  home-training  of  children.  Many  a 
child  is  not  counted  by  his  parents  as  old 
enough  to  be  fairly  under  training  until  his 
habits  and  character  are  practically  already 
influenced  for  all  time.  It  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  permanent  trend  of  a  child's 
character  is  likely  to  be  given  by  the  time 
he  is  seven  years  old;  his  training  must 
begin  at  birth  if  he  is  not  to  be  the  loser 
because  of  this  neglect.  The  old-fashioned 
doctrine  of  implicit  obedience,  which  came 
to  many  of  us  early  in  life,  was  helpful  to 
us  because  it  was  never  delayed  as  it  is 
now  until  the  child  can  "reason." — Indiana 
School  Journal. 


Perhaps  we  are  irritable;  then  we  need 
more  sleep  and  possibly  a  physician.  Per- 
haps we  come  to  our  work  without  careful 
plans  or  with  lessons  not  prepared;  this 
means  almost  certain  disaster.  Perhaps  we 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  our  work,  teach- 
ing merely  as  a  makeshift  until  something 
better  turns  up;  in  that  case  the  remedy 
is  both  plain  and  imperative.  Perhaps  we 
are  not  qualified  for  the  positions  we  hold ; 
in  that  case,  too,  the  remedy  is  plain,  though 
we  admit  that  very  much  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  better  preparation  by  the  ambi- 
tious teacher 'while  teaching.  If  you  have 
had  no  opportunity  for  professional  train- 
ing make  sure  to  read  a  few  of  the  many 
good  books  on  the  nature  of  mind  and  men- 
tal processes,  and  on  the  best  methods  of 
teaching. — Inland  Educator. 


Pupils   who   have   a   tendency   to   slur 
should  be  made  to  read  many  times  sen- 
tences similar  to  the  following: 
She  has  lost  her  ear  ring. — She  has  lost  her 

hearing. 
He  lives  in  a  nice  house. — H!e  lives  in  an 

ice  house. 
Let  all  men  bend  low. — Let  tall  men  bend 

low. 
.He  saw  two  beggars  steal. — He  sought  to 

beg  or  steal. 
This  hand  is  clean. — This  sand  is  clean. 
He  would    pay  nobody. — He    would    pain 

nobody. 
That  lasts  till  night. — That  last  still  night. 
Gaze  on  the  gay  brigade. 
The  sea  ceaseth,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 
Say,    shoutd   such  a  shapely   sash   shabby 

stitches  show. — The  N.  C.  Teacher. 


There  seems  to  be  no  place  in  the  world 
any  more  for  a  modest  man.  Even  women 
have  no  admiration  for  diffidence  or  mod- 
esty in  man.  Bombast,  self-assertion,  brag- 
gadocio are  regarded  as  prime  qualities.  The 
man  who  pushes  in,  talks  the  loudest  and 
claims  the  lion's  share  of  credit  for  every- 
thing with  which  he  has  to  do  is  looked 
upon  as  the  man  of  enterprise  and  progress. 
Self-seeking  and  self-aggrandizement  are 
looked  upon  as  commendable  qualities.  The 
more  one  advertises  himself  for  a  great 
man,  the  greater  he  is  supposed  to  be. 
However,  there  are  many  who  admire  others 
for  what  they  are  rather  than  for  what  they 
seem,  who  judge  men  by  what  they  do  more 
than  by  what  they  claim  to  do.  As  a  rule 
true  worth  is  not  boastful  and  there  are 
many  people  who  know  this.  Some  one 
has  said :  "Great  men  think,  while  ordinary 
men  talk.  Highsounding  words  and  showy 
acts  may  impose  upon  the  few,  but  it  is  the 
silent  effort  which  moves  the  world." — 
Exchange. 


The  author  of  "Evolution  of  Dodd"  gives 
a  rat-trainer's  statement  in  support  of  the 
saying,  "Culture  can  increase  the  size, 
quality,  and  flavor,  but  it  cannot  change  the 
kind."  After  seeing  different  rats  perform 
various  feats,  the  author  said  to  the  trainer : 

"I  understand  that  you  can't  teach  any 
rat  to  do  anything  you  happen  to  want  him 
to  learn  to  do?" 

"Oh  nein,  nein!"  the  trainer  replied. 
"You  can't  only  deach  a  rat  to  do  vot  he  vos 
made  to  do !    Unci  ven  a  man  is  a  goot  rat- 
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deacher,  he  knows  dot  ding,  und  he  von't 
dry  to  deach  a  rat  vot  he  can't  learn !" 

"Und  dot  is  yoost  der  tifference  between 
a  goot  rat-deacher  und  a  shool-deacher," 
he  added.  "A  shool-deacher,  he  dinks  he 
can  deach  any  shild  anyding  vot  he  bleases. 
But  he  couldn't  do  id!  Shildren  is  yoost 
like  rats!  Some  viil  learn  von  ding,  und 
some  vill  learn  anoder  ding,  und  dot's  a 
good  shool-deacher  dot  knows  dot  ding, 
und  vorks  dot  vay !" 

"Do  you  suppose  I  could  ever  learn  to 
teach  rats  as  you  do?"   said  the  author. 

The  trainer  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said:  "No,  you  couldn't  do  it!  You 
vasn't  der  right  kint  of  a  man !  Ven  a  man 
makes  a  goot  rat-deacher  he  vas  got  to 
been  born  yoost  on  burpose  for  dot  beeze- 
ness,  und  I  don't  belief  you  vos  born 
dot  vay !" 


We  work  for  the  worst  landlord  on  earth 
when  we  work  for  self;  it  is  slavery.  It 
is  the  grandest  work  on  earth  to  work  for 
others.  A  little  girl  was  walking  with  a 
gentleman.  He  asked  her,  "Aren't  you 
tired?"  "I'm  never  tired  when  I'm  walk- 
ing witri  you,"  she  said.  There  is  a  whole 
volume  on  labor  in  that  answer.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  Miss  Osgood  said : 

«•  Labor  is  glory!  the  flying  cloud  lightens; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens.  ' 

We  shall  not  be  remembered  when  we  are 
gone  by  the  epitaphs  on  our  tombstones. 
It  was  never  recorded  of  anybody:  "He 
wore  a  diamond  pin,  carried  a  five  hundred 
dollar  watch,and  lived  in  a  finely-furnished 
house,"  but  it  is  inscribed  on  many  a  slab : 
"He  died  for  his  country;"  "Her  works 
follow  her;"    "Lovingly  remembered." 

The  teacher  who  sits  in  his  chair  and 
dictates  like  a  tyrant,  or  commands  like  a 
general,  holding  his  pupils  at  arm's  length, 
with  a  sort  of  don't-touch-me  abhorrence, 
may  succeed  in  making  martinets,  but  his 
pupils  will  never  become  loving,  useful, 
sympathetic  men  and  women.  A  well- 
educated  man  may  be  called  a  machine  with 
a  head  and  soul  attachment.  When  the 
three  elements  are  equably  developed  the 
result  is  strength  and  love.  The  heartless 
disciplinarian  leaves  out  the*  love,  but  culti- 
vates the  strength,  and  strength  of  body 
and  mind,  unless  tempered  with  sympathy, 
is  a  dangerous  union. — Exchange. 


If  I  could  have  the  ear  of  the  young 
people  who  expect  soon  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing, I  would  tell  them  not  to  seek  the  best 
places  with  the  highest  salaries  at  first. 
Some  of  them  may  be  college  graduates, 
and  may  deem  themselves  qualified  to  fill 
the  most  responsible  positions  at  the  highest 
salaries.  I  have  met  quite  a  few  in  that 
state  of  mind.-  But  it  is  better  for  them  to 
begirr  lower  down — to  go  out  and  "endure 
hardness."  They  will  be  dad  they  did, 
even  before  they  come  to  view  life  from  the 
evening  time.  It  will  give  them  a  better 
chance  of  success,  and  a  broader  and  richer 
experience.  They  will  find,  before  going 
very  far,  that  a  teacher  needs  much  besides 
scholarship.  And  they  will  find  in  the 
humbler  places  the  opportunity  of  learning 
much  that  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  the 
higher  and  more  responsible  positions,  when 
they  reach  them.  One  can  hardly  attain 
eminent  fitness  for  the  important  work  of 
supervision  who  has  not  experienced  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  of  a  teacher  in 
a  humbler  position.  I  know  from  experi- 
ence something  of  the  satisfaction  there  is 
in  the  retrospect  of  years  of  toil  and 
struggle.  Hardness  endured  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  duty  leaves  no  sting  behind. 

This,  at  least,  I  would  enjoin  upon  all 
who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
teaching :  Waste  no  time  in  seeking  a  soft 
place.  Lay  hold  vigorously  and  cheerfully 
of  the  work  that  is  within  your  reach,  put 
heart  and  soul  into  it  and  gain  all  the 
power  and  skill  you  can  against  the  day 
when  it  shall  be  said  to  you,  "Come  up 
higher." — Exchange. 


The  following  outline  indicates  some  of 
the  leading  elements  of  a  successful  teacher. 
It  shows  how  to  plan  with  intelligence  and 
economy.  Teachers  will  find  this  outline 
helpful  in  estimating  their  own  success. 

j.  General  Appearance  of  blackboards, 
floors,  desks,  tables,  etc. 

2.  Skill  in  Blackboard  Work. 

3.  Method: 

(a)  Adaptation  of  matter  to  time 

(b)  Arrangement  of  matter 

(c)  Development    of    new    from 
old 

(d)  Co-ordination  with  other  sub- 
jects  
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4.    Power  of  Exciting  Interest: 

(a)  Animation  or    Enthusiasm. . 


(b)  Form  and  distribution  of 
questions 

(c)  Language 

Skill  in  Imparting  Instruction: 

(a)  Thoroughness  of  develop- 
ment, that  is,  completion  of  one 
step  before  beginning  the  next 


(b)  Use    of    objective    or    other 
illustration 

(c)  Application  or  drill 

Discipline: 

(a)   Self  control  and  manners. . . 


(b)  Ability  to  see  what  is  going 
on. . .  .\  . . . 

(c)  Use  of  voice 

(d)  Control  of  class 

—Annual  Report,  Jacksonville,  III. 


In  most  communities  the  public  school 
teacher  is  still  regarded  as  having  few 
rights  the  public  is  bound  to  respect.  She 
is  not  classed  as  a  public  employee,  but  as 
a  public  servant,  and  is  treated  accordingly., 
She  is  expected  to  submit  to  indignity  from 
parents,  to  endure  the  insolence  of  children 
and  accept  with  joy  a  reduction  of  salary 
decreed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A 
janitor,  who  often  receives  twice  as  much 
salary  as  a  teacher,  is  understood  to  have 
certain  rights  of  contract,  but  a  teacher's 
contract  rights  are  of  no  moment  when  cir- 
cumstances suggest  their  violation.  A 
teacher's  contract  too  often  binds  only  the 
teacher,  and  should  she  be  so  imprudent  as 
to  insist  on  equality  of  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Education  she  may  be 
without  a  position  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
When  Boards  of  Education  are  cramped 
for  funds  it  is  the  invariable  practice  to 
reduce  teachers'  salaries,  to  compel  the 
unoffending  teacher  to  bear  the  burden 
which  the  community  or  individuals 
responsible  refuse  to  assume.  This  rank 
injustice  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  ardor  of 
the  teacher  and  the  efficiency  of  her  work. 
Its  effect  extends  to  every  home  that  has  a 
child  attending  the  public  schools.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  enthusiasm  of  the 
community  represented  in  the  schools  is 
chilled  when  the  teacher  is  disheartened, 
and  the  economic  and  social  loss  is  immeas- 
urable.    Should  the  salaries  be  reduced  in 


other  professions  an  equivalent  reduction 
in  service  would  be  expected.  The  lawyer, 
physician  and  clergyman  are  supposed  to 
be  influenced  by  reasonable  business  princi- 
ples, but  the  teacher,  while  only  human, 
must  be  more  devoted  than  either  and  more 
self-sacrificing  than  all. — Exchange. 

New  York  School  Reform. — President 
O'Brien  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  has. boldly  published  the  reform 
standard  toward  which  his  administration 
of  the  city  school  system  will  resolutely 
strive.  It  is  interesting  to  all  persons  in- 
terested in  our  public  schools — and  who 
lis  not? — as  a  sample  of  what  a  practical 
business  man  regards  as  desirable.  The 
O'Brien  platform  is  outlined  by  the  New 
York  School  Journal  as  follows : 

Appointments. — The  best  material  is 
wanted,  no  matter  where  it  comes  from. 
When  New  Yorkers  are  as  good  as  out- 
siders, or  better,  they  will  have  the  appoint- 
ments. 

Manual  Training. — This  will  be  favored 
in  every  possible  way.  After  the  new  com- 
mercial high  school  is  established,  the  next 
step  will  be  a  manual  training  high  school. 

The  Davis  Bill. — Will  be  carried  out 
faithfully  even  though  most  of  the  boards 
are  opposed  to  it.  The  assistance  of  the 
state  civil  service  commission  will  be  valu- 
able. 

Size  of  Classes. — The  present  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  schools  has  made  the  classes 
unwieldy.  Too  many  pupils  are  assigned 
to  a  teacher.  This  will  be  corrected  as 
fast  as  possible.  No  teacher  should  have 
sixty  or  seventy  children  and  be  expected 
to  achieve  good  results. 

Commercial  High  School. — This  is  Mr. 
O'Brien's  special  hobby.  He  believes  that 
this  great  city  is  bound  to  become  the  com- 
mercial match  of  the  world.  We  are  bound 
to  become  distributors  to  all  nations.  It 
is  a  prime  necessity  to  prepare  properly  a 
class  of  young  men  whose  interests  and 
tastes  lead  them  into  commercial  life.  They 
must  get  thorough  instruction  in  chemistry, 
banking  and  exchange,  commercial  laws, 
tariffs  and  modern  languages. 

No  Politics  in  the  Schools. 


Vertical  writing  came  despite  the  pre- 
judices of  all  commercial  colleges,  all  writ- 
ing specialists,  nearlv  all  publishing  houses 
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and  educational  journals.  There  was 
never  a  more  friendless  waif  than  vertical 
writing  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair.  It  attracted  attention 
simply  because  of  the  results  shown. 
Wherever  used  the  same  story  followed, 
and  in  three  years  nearly  every  publishing 
house  had  a  system  of  books,  and  those  who 
had  scoffed  joined  the  chorus  of  praise. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  American  educa- 
tion has  'had  such  a  uniform  and  speedy 
triumphal  march. 

There  have  been  two  general  criticisms: 
that  it  was  not  rapid,  and  that  there  „ was 
great  uniformity.  The  answer  to  the  lack 
of  rapidity  was  easy  and  satisfactory ;  legi- 
ble writing  requires  more  time  and  care 
than  illegible,  and  vertical  is  more  rapid 
than  equally  legible  slant.  The  claim  that 
it  is  not  so  rapid  is  based  upon  false  tests 
so  far  as  we  can  learn.  For  instance,  in  a 
city  adjoining  Boston  the  claim  is  made  thai- 
it  is  slower.  But  what  is  the  test?  Those 
who  wrote  slant  had  written  it  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  while  those  who  wrote  vertical 
had  written  it  but  eighteen  months,  and 
those  who  wrote  the  slant  were  two  years 
older  than  their  contestants,  and  nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  children  of  twelve  and 
thirteen  write  much  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  ten  and  eleven.  But  even  without 
this  discrepancy,  vertical  has  never  been 
adequately  taught  even  for  the  eighteen 
months.  There  had  been  no  books,  no 
copies,  and  no  manual  for  the  right  move- 
ment. In  case  of  the  slant,  an  expert,  no 
less  an  expert  than  the  author  of  the  books, 
had  given  instruction  to  the  teachers  for 
several  weeks,  while  in  the  case  of  vertical, 
nothing  of  the  kind  .had  been  done. 

Even  if  it  were  true,  as  it  is  not,  that  ver- 
tical is  less  rapid,  no  one  questions  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  distinct.  If  the  writer  does 
give  a  few  seconds  longer  to  an  epistle  he 
saves  as  many  minutes  to  the  reader.  The 
amount  of  time  wasted  in  any  large  estab- 
lishment over  uninterpretable  manuscript 
is  such  as  to  justify  a  demand  for  vertical 
writing  because  of  its  distinctness.  It  reads 
like  typewriting. 

The  uniformity  argument  is  as  readily 
answered;  it  is  merely  the  uniformity  of 
good  writing,  which  has  never  attained 
before.  An  examination  of  the  penman- 
ship exhibited  by  the  Boston  schools  in 
1850,  in  1876,  and  in  1893,  a^  now  carefully 
preserved,  shows    no    such    uniformity    of 


merit,  but  as  great  uniformity  in  the  style 
of  those  who  most  perfectly  follow  copy, — 
Journal  of  Education, 


That  specialization  and  the  book-mak- 
ing craze,  so  common  in  colleges,  have  in 
many  cases  a  deteriorating  effect  upon 
teaching  power  (as  manifested  in  Mark 
Hopkins  and  others)  the  careful  observer 
will  readily  admit.  But  the  evil  lies,  not 
so  much  in  specialization,  as  in  the  selfish 
nature  of  the  man.  In  too  many  cases,  his 
own  needs  and  interests  are  made  para- 
mount to  everything  else;  studies  and 
instruction  are  regulated  according  to  the 
problems  to  be  solved,  and  not  the 
needs  of  the  pupil.  To  determine  whether 
college  teaching,  on  the  whole,  has  de- 
clined, one  must  consider  many  changes 
and  balance  the  gain  with  the  loss.  What 
were  the  conditions  under  which  Plato, 
Abelard,  Hopkins,  and  others  made  for 
themselves  a  school  of  followers?  Pupils 
are  coming  to  rely  more  and  more 
upon  the  resources  of  libraries  and  indi- 
vidual^  study. 

But  it  is  the  statement  that  "the  decline 
r  of  teaching  is  found  in  elementary  schools" 
which  should  not  pass  unchallenged.  How- 
ever much  we  may  urge  reform  and  criticize 
certain  tendencies  in  our  elementary  schools, 
every  careful  student  of  our  common 
schools  must  confess  that  they  are  accom- 
plishing more  in  every  possible  line  than 
ever  before.  Let  any  one  study  the  school 
work  of  a  great  city  and  compare  it,  point 
by  point,  with  what  was  accomplished  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  and  he  will  find  that 
the  present  is  almost  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  past.  A  few  weeks  ago  hundreds  of 
superintendents  saw  in  Chicago  results,  not 
only  in  all  the  various  lines  of  intellectual 
work,  but  also  in  government  and  discipline, 
that  less  than  ten  years  ago  would  have  been 
considered  impossible.  The  careful  ob- 
server of  modern  developments  realizes  the 
almost  inestimable  value  of  our  recent  pro- 
gress in  teaching  music  and  drawing^  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  child-study 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  producing 
changes  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
other  lines  of  substantial  improvement.  In 
technical  knowledge,  in  professional  skill, 
in  loftiness  of  aim,  in  devotion  to  work,  our 
primary  teachers  were  never  before  so  well 
equipped  .  They  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
fundamentals.       In    its    development    any 
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science  must  deal  with  details;  but  it  is 
chiefly  the  developer  of  the  science  who 
reckons  with  these — the  average  teacher 
carries  nothing  of  the  kind  into  the  school- 
room. In  Denver,  the  "mechanics  of  teach- 
ing"  was  never  at  a  lower  ebb  than  today. 
Talent  is  constantly  increasing  in  too 
,  much-needed  fields  of  education,  superin- 
tendency  and  elementary  teaching. 

It  is  rather  strange  to  attribute  the  de- 


cline of  elementary  teaching  to  professional 
studies,  and  yet  hold  up  German  schools  as 
a  model.  No  country  in  the  world  requires 
such  a  professional  preparation  for  teach- 
ing. A  study  of  the  schools  of  four  large 
cities  convinces  me  that  to  maintain  that 
elementary  teaching  has  declined  and  is 
declining,  is  simply  unjustified  pessimism. 
— D.  E.  Phillips,  of  the  University  of  Den- 
ver, in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM 


HOW  AND  WHAT  TEACHERS  SHOULD  READ 

THE  SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 


READING  in  its  best  sense  implies  com- 
prehension, analysis,  assimilation  and 
appropriation  of  the  author  or  selection 
read.  The  reader  should  not  satisfy  him- 
self with  comprehension  only;  when  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  process  has  only 
begun.  The  mental  product  thus  acquired 
must  be  perfected  and  made  our  own;  it 
is  necessary  that  whatever  the  subject  con- 
tains be  kept  in  harmony  with  all  other 
known  facts,  and  made  a  part  of  our  men- 
tal constitution.  Only  then  can  we  apply 
what  we  have  learned. 

Under  this  definition,  there  are  compara- 
tively few  readers.  The  tendencies  are, 
however,  in  the  right  direction.  No  teacher 
can  afford  not  to  read.  There  is  not  so 
much  demanded  of  the  members  of  the  so- 
called  "learned  professions,"  as  each  has 
its  special  lines  of  work;  but  of  a  teacher 
it  is  demanded  that  he  indeed  shall  know 
"something  of  everything  and  everything 
of  something."  He  must  have  a  universal 
knowledge  if  he  is  to  do  his  work  well. 
True,  few  teachers  read  as  they  should,  but 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  and  not  of 
the  profession.  The  increasing  interest  in 
our  standard  authors,  and  the  introduction 
of  good  literature  in  our  public  schools  are 
among  the  most  propituous  signs  of  our 
times. 

The  How. — Every  scholar  has  a  plan  of 
his  own.  When  we  read  with  aim  and 
purpose,  the  manner  is  of  minor  import- 
ance ;  and  yet?,  even  with  the  best  of  think- 
ers, the  plan  should  not  be  disregarded. 
A  few  suggestions  as  to  plan  would  not  be 
out  of  place. 

i.  Know  Something  of  Your  Author. 
— It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  we  read  a 


book  with  much  more  interest  when  the 
author  is  a  personal  acquaintance.  This 
basic  fact  should  be  of  service  in  the  study 
of  every  new  author.  Knowing  the 
author's  biography,  we  can  see  so  much 
more  in  his  allusions  and  illustrations;  we 
are  more  patient  with  his  bent  and  bias  of 
mind,  and  more  inclined  tp  excuse  his  hob- 
bies and  follies.  When,  for  instance,  we 
know  the  life  of  Burns,  and  see  to  what 
extent  he  was  the  subject  of  the  lines  he 
wrote,  how  much  more  pathos  and  tender- 
ness for  us  in  his  lines  : 

'•Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human. 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  why  they  did  it; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  far,  perhaps,  they  rue  it." 

44  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us ; 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tone, 

Each  spring — its  various  bias. 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it: 
What's  done  we  partly  ma5r  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

2.  Know  the  Times  in  Which  the 
Author  Lived. — The  literature  of  any  age 
is  an  index  to  the  character  and  culture  of 
its  people ;  likewise,  knowing  the  character 
of  a  people  and  its  estimate  of  life,  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  determine  the  literature.  This 
relation  is  so  intimate  and  true  that  we  must 
know  the  times  in  which  an  author  lived  in 
order  to  have  a  just  appreciation,  and  make 
a  just  estimate  of  his  work. 

3.  Study  the  Preface. — This  is  a  test 
of  the  accomplished    reader.      In  the  pre- 
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face,  the  author  takes  the  reader  into  his 
confidence,  sets  forth  his  purposes  in  writ- 
ing the  book  and  explains  its  plan.  This 
gives  the  reader  a  foretaste  of  the  feast  to 
follow.  It  is  a  sort  of  appetizer.  Nicholas 
Nickelby  furnishes  an  example  of  this. 

4.  Study  the  Table  of  Contents. — 
One  of  our  first  duties  in  studying  an 
author  is  to  get  a  comprehensive  view  of 
his  work  as  a  whole.  This  enables  us  to 
see  the  relation  of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole 
and  to  each  other.  The  table  of  contents 
is  the  author's  classification  of  the  matter  of 
his  book;  when  we  are  familiar  with  it, 
we  know  what  parts  are  light  and  what 
heavy;  we  know  the  features  for  which 
we  must  reserve  our  best  energies.  It  is 
something  like  a  bill  of  fare,  and  we  should 
be  even  more  careful  in  selecting  what  to 
read  than  in  the  reading. 

5.  Read  With  Your  Whole  Mind. — A 
worthy  book  represents  the  author's  best 
thought;  and  should  be  read  by  us  with 
no  less  effort  than  was  required  by  him  to 
write  it.  We  should  abstract  to  the  extent 
that  we  became  oblivious  to  everything 
about  us,  and  live  with  whole  mind  and 
heart  in  the  author  we  read.  We  must 
assume  the  author's  point  of  view,  and 
experience  while  we  read  what  he  exper- 
ienced while  he  wrote;  we  must  like  his 
likes  and  dislike  his  dislikes.  We  must 
enter  into  sympathy  with  every  character  of 
the  book,  and  live  anew  in  every  scene  and 
incident  pictured.  An  interesting  story  of 
abstraction  is  told  of  the  great  Italian  poet 
Dante.  He  attended  a  circus,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  procession  his  eyes  fell 
upon  a  book ;  he  picked  it  up  and  began  to 
read ;  he  became  so  much  absorbed  that  the 
procession  passed  without  his  knowing  it. 

Some  persons  practice  reading  aloud  as 
a  means  of  concentration.  This  is  usually 
a  mistake;  we  must  have  our  intellectual 
powers  so  completely  under  control  of  the 
will  that  we  can  read  on  a  crowded  street, 
in  a  noisy  railroad  coach,  or  in  a  business 
office  and  not  know  what  is  going  on  about 
us.     This  power  comes  of  constant  practice. 

6.  Analyze  the  Book. — The  note  book 
should  be  used  freely.  The  reader  should 
adopt  a  good  system  of  analysis,  both  logi- 
cal and  literary,  and  reduce  everything  read 
to  this  system.  The  plot  or  plan  of  the 
book  should  grow  up  in  the  mind  as  we 
read  and  become  a  permanent  mental  pro- 
duct. Analysis  is  the  most  permanent 
means  to  this  end. 


"Keeping  a  note  book  is  to  some  a  task; 
a  system  of  signs  may  be  adopted,  and  writ- 
ten on  the  margin  of  the  book ;  at  least  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  striking  passa- 
ges must  be  marked  in  some  way.  Long 
notes  are  not  necessary.  Carlyle,  in  anno- 
tating Cromwell's  letters,  found  the  follow- 
ing passage,  addressed  to  Richard  Mayor, 
Esq.:  "Sir,  my  son  had  a  great  desire  to 
come  down  and  wait  upon  your  daughter. 
I  perceive  that  he  minds  that  more  than  to 
attend  to  business  here."  Carlyle's  note 
upon  this  passage  consists  of  two  words. 
"The  dog."  Cromwell  further  writes  that 
"he  likes  your  daughter  better  than  busi- 
ness." "The  dog,"  again  adds  Carlyle. 
This  is  more  expressive  than  a  lengthy 
comment. 

7.  Copy  Strong,  or  Beautiful  Sen- 
tences.— Just  as  the  framework  of  the  pro- 
duction should  be  our  own,  so  should  the 
best  of  the  language.  The  power  to  use 
language  is  by  no  means  the  least  benefit  to 
come  from  the  study  of  standard  literature. 
Every  strong  word  and  every  new  word,  if 
good,  should  be  mastered  as  we  read.  The 
structure  of  every  strong  sentence  should 
be  studied  carefully;  it  should  be  copied 
and  afterward  committed  to  memory. 
Every  strong  figure  and  every  piece  of 
beautiful  rhetoric  should  be  made  our  own. 
If  the  Bible,  that  inexhaustible  source  of 
literary  wealth  and  beauty,  were  studied 
under  this  plan,  we  would  not  only  have 
better  scriptorians  but  more  literary  people. 

8.  Write  a  Review  and  Critique. — It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  book  well 
studied  gives  more  mental  power  and  more 
language  power  than  the  desultory  reading 
of  a  whole  library.  It  is  quality  not 
quantity  that  gives  literary  power.  The 
facts  gleaned  from  an  author  must  be 
classified  and  reviewed.  If  not,  they  will 
float  around  in  memory  for  a  time,  and  then 
fade  away.  It  is  well  to  write  them;  but 
if  this  be  too  laborious,  find  some  kindred 
spirit,  and  tell  it;  this  helps  to  make 
clear  the  matter  acquired,  and  gives  lan7 
guage.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  of  psych- 
ology that  intellection  and  expression  must 
develop  together;  neither  can  grow  with- 
out a  corresponding  growth  of  the  other; 
while  information  goes  on,  exformation 
must  likewise  do  its  work.  After  analysis 
and  all  reviews,  write  a  critique  upon  the 
work,  and  submit  it  to  some  more  scholarly 
person  for  examination,  and  thus  avail 
yourself  of  the  great  educational  principle 
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that  the  friction  of  mind  upon  mind  makes 
mind. 

9.  Generalize. — No  educational  process 
is  complete  without  generalization.  We 
must  put  what  we  learn  from  one  author 
in  harmony  with  the  work  of  all  authors 
of  the  same  type,  and  thus  see  that  the  mind 
of  one  standard  author  is  in  touch  with  that 
of  all  others ;  that  the  motives  and  feelings 
of  men  have  been  the  same  in  every  clime 
and  age;  that  character  and  mentality  are 
universal. 

10.  Appropriate —When  we  have  thought 
the  thoughts  of  the  great  and  good ;  when 
we  have  touched  their  souls  and  exper- 
ienced anew  their  sympathies,  we  have  been 
made  wiser  and  better.  Only  then  is  it 
our  prerogative  to  use  in  our  own  way  and 
work  the  rich  legacy  of  a  literary  ancestry. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  our  duty  to  use 
anything  and  everything  authors  have 
"written. 

No  grander  instance  of  the  humanizing 
influence  of  literature  can  be  found  than 
that  of  Walter  Scott.  "Not  only  did  he 
possess*  a  genius  which  lit  up  his  native 
country  and  attracted  the  gaze  of  dwellers 
of  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  gave  a 
new  charm  to  everything  Scottish,  but  in 
his  capacious  memory  he  carried  boundless 
stores  of  literary  information.  Now,  all 
this  fame  and  knowledge,  instead  of  mak- 
ing him  haughty  and  distant,  only  ripened 
the  innate  virtues  of  his  character  and  made 
him  more  sympathetic,  more  sociable,  and 
more  grandly  simple/' 


TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS 

Questions  for  License  No.   i, 
New  York  City 

The  following  are  the  questions  that 
were  submitted  for  examination  for  License 
No.  1: 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Time,  three  and  a  half  hours. 
So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 

join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 


Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and 

soothed 
By    an    unfaltering    trust,    approach    thy 

grave, 
Like  one    who  wraps  the    drapery  of    his 

couch 
About    hirn,  and    lies    down    to    pleasant 

dreams.  — Bryant. 

Write  out  and  answer  the  questions  you 
would  ask  to  lead  pupils  (a)  to  understand 
the  above  selection;  (b)  to  understand  the 
meanings  of  the  more  difficult  words;  (c) 
how  would  you  secure  a  proper  reading  of 
the  passage?  (**) 

(a)  Describe  and  illustrate  four  devices 
for  teaching  sentence-making  in  the  third 
year  of  school. 

(b)  State  the  aim  of  each  device.     (8) 
Answer  (a)  or  (b).     (*) 

(a)  Illustrate  how  and  to  what  extent 
you  would  use  imitation  by  the  pupils  in 
teaching  music. 

(b)  Describe  a  lesson  to  introduce  the 
dotted  quarter  note  followed  by  an  eighth 
note. 

Explain  how  and  for  what  end  you  would 
employ  drawing  in  nature  study,  and  in 
reading  or  in  language  lessons.  Make  a 
drawing  to  illustrate  your  answers.     (I0) 

Describe  an  effective  method  in  each  of 
the  following,  and  give  reasons: 

(a)  the  study  of  spelling; 

(b)  recitations  in  spelling;  and 

(c)  the  correction  of  written  exercises 
in  spelling.     (10) 

Outline  the  procedure  in  taking  up  the 
cylinder  with  second  year  children  to  teach 
proportion  and  foreshortening.     (?) 

Show  how  you  would  develop  with  a 
class  the  subject  (a)  of  the  notation  of  deci- 
mal fractions;  (b)  of  descending  reduction 
of  denominate  numbers.  Illustrate  and 
give  reasons.     (x5) 

Outline  a  series  of  lessons  intended  to 
teach  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  a  sen- 
tence, stating  the  specific  aim  of  each  les- 
son.    (I0) 

(a)  What  topics  would  you  take  up  in 
treating  of  the  drainage  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  ?  ( b )  What  considerations  guided  you 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  these 
topics?  (c)  Outline  a  lesson  on  one  of 
these  topics.     (I0) 

(a)  Describe  the  experiments  appropri- 
ate to  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  germination 
of  a  bean,  (b)  State  what  the  pupil  should 
be  expected  to  observe  in  such  a  course.  (IO) 
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History  and  Principles  of  Education 

Time,  two  and  a  quarter  hours. 

i.  Define  and  illustrate  as  applied  to 
teaching:  apperception,  instinct,  habit,  cor- 
relation.    (*>) 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "to 
reason."     (s) 

Mention  two  ways  in  which  pupils  may 
be  trained  to  reason,  giving  an  illustration 
of  each.    (*s) 

3.  "Every  idea  tends  to  realize  itself  in 
action." 

Explain  the  meaning  of  this  state- 
ment, (s)  Illustrate  (s)  Give  two 
educational  corollaries.     (I0) 

4.  Give  a  reason  for  (or  against)  each  of 
the  following  precepts : 

(a)  "Avoid  saying  don't."     (*) 

(b)  "Avoid  repeating  your  own  com- 
mands and  the  pupils'  answers."     (*) 

(c)  "Avoid  speaking  in  loud  tones, 
especially  in  matters  of  discipline."     («) 

(d)  "The  study  of  geography  should  be 
invested  with  human  interest."     («) 

(e)  "A  clear  aim  should  be  fixed  in  each 
recitation."     (4) 

Answer  either  (5)  or  (6)  : 

5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  kindergarten.  Describe  in  outiine  a 
kindergarten,  and  tell  how  it  differs  from 
an  ideal  Primary  school.     (*>) 

6.  (a)  Describe  the  practice  of  Pfcstalozzi 
in  the  matter  of  moral  instruction;  of  re- 
proof;  of  punishment.     (8) 

(b)  "And  so  Pestalozzi  was  led  to  what 
he  considered  his  great  discovery  ,  viz.,  that 
all  instruction  must  be  based  on  'Ans- 
chauung'"  (i.  e.,  on  observation  or  percep- 
tion).— Quick. 

Illustrate  Pestalozzi's  use  of  this  princi- 
pie.     («) 

(c)  What  were  Pestalozzi's  ideas  regard- 
ing home  education  ?  Mention  one  way 
in  which  these  ideas  were  given  to  the 
world.     (4) 


BOOKS  RELATING  TO  NATURE 

COMPILED   BY   A.  II.  COLE 

The  Plant  World,  Vincent,  60  cents  (1). 
In    New    England    Fields    and    Woods, 
Robinson,  $1.25  (2) 

Native  Trees,  Russell,  30  cents  (3). 

A  Year  Among  Trees,  Flagg,  $1.00  (4). 

Seed  Babies,  Morley,  30  cents  (5). 


A  Few  Familiar  Flowers,  Morley,  60 
cents  (5). 

Flowers  and  Their  Friends,  Morley  60 
cents  (5). 

Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World, '  Bergen, 
50  cents  (5). 

Little  Flower  People,  Hale,  40  cents  (5). 

Outlines  in  Botany,  Newell,  part  I.,  50 
cents,  part  II,  80  cents  (5). 

A  Year  in  the  Fields,  Burroughs, 
$1.50  (2). 

Plants  and  Their  Children,  Dana,  65 
cents  (6). 

New  Plant  Analysis,  Apgar,  55  cents  (6). 

How  Plants  Grow,  Gray,  80  cents  (6). 

How  to  Study  Plants,  Wood,  $1.00  (6). 

School  and  Field  Botany,  Gray,  $1.80 
(6). 

First  Book  in  Botany,  Youmans,  64 
cents  (6). 

Laboratory  Practice  for  Beginners  in 
Botany,  Setchell,  90  cents  (7). 

The  Plant  Baby  and  Its  Friends,  Kate  L. 
Brown,  48  cents  (8). 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves,  F.  S. 
Mathews,  $1.75  (1). 

Up  and  Down  the  Brooks,  Bamford,  75 
cents  (2). 

Buds,  Stems,  and  Roots,  30  cents  (4). 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Nature,  Payne, 
$1.00  (9).  . 

Nature  Study,  Jackman,  85  cents  (10). 

Fairyland   and    Science,  Buckley,   $1.50 

(0. 

Lessons  with  'Plants,  Bailey,  $1.10  (7). 

Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools, 
Wilson,  Reader,  Vol.  I,  60  cents ;  Manual, 
Vol.  II.,  90  cents  (7). 

First  Lessons  with  Plants,  Bailey,  40 
cents  (7). 

Wild  Flowers  of  America,  Goodale, 
$7.50  (11). 

Trees  of  Northern  United  State,  Apgar, 
$1.00  (6). 

First  Year  Nature  Reader,  Beebe  & 
Kingsley,  35  cents  (12). 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,  Dana, 
$1.50  (13). 

Plant  Physiology,  McDougal,  $1.00(14). 

Fairyland  of  Flowers,  Pratt,  $1.00  (4). 

Introduction  to  Botany,  Spaulding,  90 
cents   (15). 

A  Few  Common  Plants,  Goodale,  20 
cents  (15). 

Leaves    and    Flowers,    Spear,    25    cents 

(15). 

How  Plants  Feed,  Laurie,  35  cents  (7). 
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Little  Flower  Folks,  two  volumes,  Pratt, 
30  cents  each  (4). 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book,  three 
volumes,  Kelly,  40  cents  each  (4). 

The  Story  of  Plants,  Grant  Allen,  40 
cents  (1). 

Flowers  and  Their  Pedigrees,  Allen, 
$1.50  (1). 

The  Folklore  of  Plants,  Dyer,  $1.50  (1). 

The   Garden's   Story,   Ellwanger,   $1.50 

Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden, 
Mathews,  $1.75  (1). 

Illustrated  Flora  of  Northern  United 
States,  Canada,  and  British  America,  Brit- 
ton  &  Brown,  $3.00  per  volume  (13). 

New  England  Wild  Flowers,  Bailey,  75 
cents  (16). 

Harold's  First  Discoveries,  Vol.  1,  Troe- 
ger,  25  cents  (1). 

Schedules  for  Plant  Study,  Chandler,  12 
cents  (15). 

Outline  for  Plant  Study,  Everson,  30 
cents  (3). 

Outline  for  Nature  Study,  Boyden,  25 
cents  (3). 

A  Nature  Calendar,  Thompson,  35  cents 

(17). 

Game  of  Botany,  50  cents  (18). 

Nature  in  Verse,  Lovejoy,  72  cents  (8). 

Nature's  By-ways,  Ford,  40  cents  (17). 

Field  Work  in  Nature  Study,  Jackman, 
50  cents  (19). 

Reader  in  Botany,  Newell,  part  I.,  Seed 
to  Leaf,  60  cents;  part  IL,  Flower  and 
Fruit,  60  cents  (5). 

Plant  Organization,  Ward,  75  cents  (5). 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves,  Lubbock, 
$1.25  (20). 

On  the  Color  of  Flowers,  G.  Allen, 
$1.00  (20). 

Child's  Book  of  Nature,  part  L,  Hooker, 
44  cents  (6). 

Chapters  on  Plant  Life,  Herrick,  60 
cents  (6). 

By  Leafy  Ways,  F.  A.  Knight,  $1.50 
(21). 

Introductory  Guide  to  Nature  Study,  20 
cents  (19). 

Eye-Spy,  William  H.  Gibson,  $2.50  (22). 

Nature's  Diary,  F.  H.  Allen,  $1.25  (2). 

Flowers  of  Field,  Hill  and  Swamp,  Cree- 
vey,  $2.50  (22). 

Nature  Study  Record,  Jackman,  60 
cents  (12). 

Systematic  Plant  Record,  Underwood, 
30  cents  (24). 


The     Beauties     of     Nature,     Lubbock, 

$1.50  (7). 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,  Kingsley, 
50  cents  (7). 

Flower  People,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  35 
cents  (23). 

Lessons   in   Botany,   Hilliard,    75    cents 

(25). 

Handbook  of  Nature  Study  (Impress), 
Lange  (7).  ♦ 

Among  the  Meadow  People,  Pierson, 
$1.25  (26). 

Nature  Readers,  Wright,  Vol.  I.,  25 
cents;  Vol.  IL,  35  cents;  Vol.  III.,  50  cents 

(15). 
Plant  Life,  Bass,  25  cents  (15). 
Seed  Dispersed,  Beal  (5). 


(1.) 
(2.) 
(30 
(4.) 
(5.) 
(6.) 
(70 
(8) 

(9.) 
(10.) 

(11.) 
(12 

(13.) 
14.) 

(15.) 
16.) 

(17.) 
(18.) 

(19) 
(20.) 
(21.) 
(22.) 
(23) 
(24.) 
(25.) 
(26.) 


Key  to  Publishers 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. ,  New  York. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

New  England  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
Educational  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York. 

E.  L.  Kellogg,  New  York. 

W.  S.  Jackman,  6916  Perry  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Bradlee  Whidden,  Boston. 
Werner  School  Book  Company,  Chicago. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Preston  &  Rounds,  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  Morse  Company,  Boston, 

Hamilton  Meyers    Company,    Middletownr 

Pa. 

A.  Flanagan,  Chicago.  • 

J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

C..W.  Bradeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York. 

E.  P,  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

— New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


LESSONS  IN  MORALS  AND  MANNERS 

FIRST  MONTH. 

Temperance. 

1.  Moderation  in  the  indulgence  of  appe- 
tite in  things  not  harmful. 

2.  Total  abstinence  from  that  which  is 
injurious. 

3.  Dangers    in    the    use    of    alcoholic 
liquors. 

4.  Courage  to  resist  social  temptations  to 
indulgence. 
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5.  Injurious  effects  of  tobacco  on  grow- 
ing boys. 

6.  Cigarette  smoking  by  boys  a  serious 
•evil. 


SECOND   MONTH. 

Evil  Habits. 

1.  Those  that  injure  health. 

2.  That  destroy  reputation. 

3.  That  dishonor  one's  self  and  family. 

4.  That  waste  money. 

5.  That  take  away  self-control. 

6.  That  incur  needless  risks,  as  gambling. 
7.  That  are  offensive  to  others,  etc. 

THIRD  MONTH. 

Bad  Language. 

1.  Profanity,  foolish  and  wicked. 

2.  Obscenity,  base  and  offensive. 

3.  Defiling  books  or  other  things  with 
obscene  words  and  characters,  a  gross 
offense. 

4.  The  use  of  slang,  vulgar  and  impolite. 

FOURTH   MONTH. 

Evil  Speaking. 

3.  Slander  a  serious  offense. 

.2.  Tale  bearing  to  injure  another. 

3.  Repeating  evil  which  one  has  heard 
-without  knowing  that  it  is  true. 

4.  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor." 

FIFTH  MONTH. 

Industry. 

1.  Labor  a  duty  and  a  privilege. 

2.  Right  use  of  time. 

3.  Manual  labor  honorable. 

4.  Self-support  gives  manly  independ- 
ence. 

5.  Avoidance  of  unnecessary  debt. 

6.  When  begging  is  right. 

7.  An  opportunity  to  earn  a  livirig  by 
Tabor,  due  every  one. 

SIXTH  MONTH. 

Economy. 

1.  Saving  in  early  life  means  competency 
and  comfort  in  old  age. 

2.  Duty  to  save  a  part  of  one's  earnings, 
— "Lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day." 

3.  Extravagance  wrong, — "A  spend- 
thrift in  youth,  a  poor  man  in  old  age." 

4.  The  hoarding  of  money  needed  for 
comfort  or  culture  or  charity,  wrong. 

5.  Charity,— "No  man  liveth  unto  him- 
self." 


SEVENTH   MONTH. 

Patriotism. 

1.  Love  of  country. 

2.  Reverence  for  its  flag. 

3.  Respect  for  its  rulers. 

4.  Its  defense  when  necessary. 

5.  Regard  for  its  honor  and  good  name. 

EIGHTH    MONTH. 

Civil  Duties. 

1.  Obedience  to  law. 

2.  Fidelity  in  office, — bribery. 

3.  Honor  in  taking  an  oath, — perjury. 

4.  Duty  involved    in  the  ballot, — buying 
or  selling  votes. 

5.  Dignity  and  honor  of  citizenship,  etc. 

— White's  School  Management. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GREAT  CITIES 

Greater  New  York.  "American  Metrop- 
olis." Population  two  and  a-half  millions. 
Second  city  in  population  in  the  world;  a 
little  larger  than  Paris;  five  times  the  size 
of  Boston;  area  very  large,  300  square 
miles. 

Causes. — Good  harbor  and  bay;  two 
rivers;  canals;  central  position;  railroads; 
immense  wharfage  and  anchorage. 

Plan. — Draw  wide  river  north  and  south ; 
at  right  of  first  another  wide  river  adjoin- 
ing, so  as  to  form  long  and  narrow  penin- 
sula pointing  toward  south ;  below  represent 
two  bays,  one  north  of  the  other,  connected 
by  strait;  at  end  of  peninsula  represent 
small  park  ;  in  centre  of  peninsula  large 
park ;  draw  lines  north  and  south  on  penin- 
sula to  show  long  avenues  ;  cross  lines 
show  short  streets;  at  right  of  bay,  street 
lines  for  Brooklyn ;  at  left  for  Jersey  City ; 
heavy  line  across  East  river  for  bridge. 

GENERAL  FEATURES. 

1.  Advantageous  position  for  commerce 
(see  causes  above).  Water  front  of  60 
miles;  100  square  miles  of  anchorage; 
over  thirty  lines  of  steamships  between 
New  York  and  European  ports;  400  tug- 
boats and  many  ferryboats  used;  flags  of 
all  nations  seen  in  harbor;  one-half  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  passes 
through  this  city. 

2.  Metropolis  of  the  Americas ;  i.  e.,  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Financial  centre 
like  London ;  the  centre  of  wealth,  fashion, 
music  and  the  drama;  elegant  residences, 
hotels,  club-rooms  and  churches. 
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3.  Peculiar  shape  of  New  York  proper 
—a  long  and  narrow  peninsula,  long  streets 
running  north  and  south ;  short  streets  east 
and  west.     The  city  is  30  miles  long. 

4.  Great  manufacturing  place. — Espec- 
ially of  iron,  leather,  printing  (40,000,000 
books  printed  in  a  year) ;  clothing;  sugar 
and  oil  refineries  in  Brooklyn  (oil  brought 
by  pipe  lines  from  Pennsylvania  oil  region) . 

5.  Important  sights  to  see. — Brooklyn 
Bridge;  elevated  railroad;  tall  buildings; 
Central  Park;  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Helps. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Guide  Book. 
A  Week  in  New  York. — Ingersoll. 
Carpenter's  North  America. 
Picturesque  Geography  Reader,  No.  3. 
Munsey's  Magazine  for  1898. 
Scribner's  Magazine  for  October,  1899. 
Century  Magazine  for  December,  1892. 
— "Journal  of  Sc/wol  Geography. " 


THE  ORDER  OF  SIGNS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

1.  In  an  expression  containing  the 
signs  +,  and  —  only,  the  order  is  indiff- 
ferent.  All  numbers  with  the  -f-  sign 
may  first  be  united  and  then  from  their 
sum  the  aggregate  of  all  the  numbers 
with — sign  may  be  taken,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  the  desired  result,  or  the  operations 
of  addition  and  subtraction  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  order  of  the  signs. 

2.  In  an  expression  containing  the 
signs  +,  —  and  X,  the  sign  X  takes  pre- 


cedence over  the  other  signs,  and  the  work 
indicated  by  it  must  be  done  before  that 
indicated  by  either  of  the  other  signs; 
e.g.  10—3X4+2X4=16-  12+8=12. 

After  the  multiplications  are  performed, 
then  law  1  operates. 

3.  In  an  expression  containing  the 
signs  +,  —  and  -7-,  the  sign  -f-  takes  pre- 
cedence over  the  other  signs,  and  the 
method  of  procedure  is  the   same  as  in  2. 

4.  In  an  expression  containing  the  signs 
+,  — ,  X  and  -f-,  the  signs  x  and  -7-  take 
precedence  over  the  others.  If  the  signs 
X  and  -r-  are  consecutive,  they  operate  in 
the  order  of  occurrence.  This  last  state- 
ment is  not  accepted  by  all  mathematicians, 
but  by  far  the  larger  number  agree  to  it; 

e.  g.,  I8-T-6—  i2X3^9+I<H-8><3=3— 4+6 
=5. — American  Journal  of  Education. 


The  teacher  needs  to  cultivate  the  art 
of  asking  questions.  There  are  questions 
that  strengthen  a  child's  thinking,  there 
are  others  that  weaken  and  demoralize  his 
mental  habits.  Never  ask  a  question  that 
tells  the  child  what  you  expect  him  to 
answer.  The  voice  may  tell  him  as  well 
as  what  you  say. 


Every  educated  man  is,  in  some  sense, 
self-educated.  No  teacher,  whatever  his 
abilities  may  be,  can  force  an  education 
upon  an  unwilling  pupil.  Furthermore, 
no  teacher  can  educate  a  persistently  idle 
pupil. — Eggleston. 


From  «*  First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country," 

Copyright,  1898,  by  Silver,  Bnrdett  and  Company. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


CRITICISM  AND  CRITERIA 


MAR  I    RUEF   HOFER 


NOT  long  ago  the  writer  had  opportunity 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  a  literary  critic 
on  children's  songs,  poems,  and  stories. 
He  claimed  that  probably  not  one-tenth  of 
the  material  now  being  put  forth  would 
stand  the  test  of  ordinary  literary  criticism, 
much  less  the  criteria  of  literary  art,  i.  e., 
diction,  content,  composition,  and  form. 
He  suggested  that  instead  of  multiplying 
instances  by  slight  variations  of  treatment 
of  the  old,  well-worn  themes  of  the  kinder- 
garten, that  a  more  thorough  study  and 
criticism  be  made  of  what  we  have  and 
use  daily.  He  urged  that  instead  of  indis- 
criminately producing,  more  time  be  spent 
in  the  study  of  themes,  their  treatment  and 
development,  literary  construction,  compo- 
sition, and  particularly  the  relation  of 
language  in  child  thought  and  expres- 
sion. ' 

The  kindergartener  must  differ  from  the 
critic,  in  that  she  values  spontaneity  and 
fresh  made-to-hand  expression,  embodying 
the  daily  experience,  above  form  and  even 
diction.  The  breaking  away  from  pedan- 
tic abstraction  to  the  living  word  and  deed 
of  the  present  has  been  one  of  the  hard- 
wrought  changes  from  old  to  new.  The 
freedom  of  thought,  feeling,  and  expres- 


sion gained  is  worth  the  struggle,  though- 
crudities  abound  as  a  result.  But  the  time 
for  the  exploitation  of  an  idea  passes  by, 
and  that  for  forming  standards  and  perma- 
nent values  arrives.  The  child-story  and 
poem  and  song  must  be  free  as  is  the  child 
to  express  itself  in  what  form  it  will,  but 
all  that  the  critic  argues  for  would  not  be 
incompatible  with  this.  If  the  blessed  band 
of  kindergarten  poets  and  story  writers  do 
occasionally  mix  their  metaphors  and 
abound  in  superfluous  superlatives  and  in- 
discreet personifications — these  are  all 
faults  which  training  can  overcome.  Also 
let  us  beware  of  the  stereotyped  spontaneity 
of  professional  kindergartening  which 
we  sometimes  hear,  and  the  studied  child- 
likeness  of  speech  and  diction  which 
abounds  in  story  and  story-telling.  The 
study  of  a  theme  in  its  essentials — subject 
and  characteristic  qualities — will  reveal 
structure,  suitability  of  form  and  language 
and  clothing.  Good,  strong  cultured  Eng- 
lish consists  in  saying  a  thing  in  the  best 
way,  and  in  using  the  right  words  in  the 
right  place.  Until  genius  is  more  prevalent 
it  might  be  well  to  put  the  severest  tests 
to  the  prolific  production  of  child  literature. 
— Kindergarten  Magazine. 


CHILD  STUDY 


A  RATIONAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


I.  A  course  of  study  should  not  be  too  for- 

mal ;  more  in  the  nature  of  a  sugges- 
tive outline. 

II.  What  is  to  constitute  a  rational  course  ? 

What  is  the  aim  of  education? 

1.  Mediating   the   experience   of   the 
race. 

2.  Perfection  of  the  race. 

3.  Placing  each  individual  in  position 
to  work  out  his  own  destiny. 

Consequently  : 

1.  Information  and  experience. 

2.  Training  and  exercise. 

3.  Individual     tests,     universality    of 
course,  and  freedom  of  expression. 

Ultimate  aim:    POWER,    CHARACTER. 

III.  Requirements  of  re-adjustment: 

1.  Elimination  of  non-essential  details. 


2.  Proper  distribution  of  the  work  in 
a  sequence  parallel  to  lines  of 
natural  interests  and  nascencies. 

3.  Better  methods  of  presentation. 

IV.  As  to  methods : 

1.  Recognition    and     construction   of 

apperceptive  basis. 

2.  Individualization. 

3.  Co-ordination. 

V.  Interrelated  scheme  of  studies. 

A. — KNOWLEDGE. 

(a).  Environment.  (b).  History. 

Geography.  The  past:    Man's  evo- 

lution. 
The  present:   Contem- 
poraneous  history. 
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Science 


The   outlook :     Civics, 

Ethics. 
American  and  General 

History,     Literature 

and  Art. 


Geometry  (formal  side  of  geography). 

Language  and  Languages. 
Mathematics  is  an   element  of   knowledge 
pervading  all   branches    (the   precise 
cognition). 
Laboratory    and    construction   work   is   a 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
As  laboratory  work  it  pertains  to  en- 
vironment. « 
As    constructive  work  it    pertains  to 
history    (occupations,    development 
of  civilization). 

B. — DEVELOPMENT  OF  SELF-EXPRESSION. 

Physical  training,  including  music  and 
gymnastics,  games,  etc.,  composition, 
art  work,  inventive  construction. 


A  RATIONAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY— II 

NASCENT  PERIODS — CULTURE  EPOCHS 

I.  The  traditional    school-grades    are    not 

commensurate  to  the  natural  order  of 
the  child's  development. 

II.  From  symbolism  and    play  to  realism 

and  work. 

III.  The  problem  of  sequence,  four  great 
epochs : 

i.  The  animal  stage. 

Movements,  control,  intellectual  activ- 
ity, reasoning,  are  the  animal  level. 
Reflex  habits  of  obedience,  cleanli- 
ness, truthfulness,  etc.  Naming  the 
source  of  language.  Awakening  of 
the  Ego  Fetiches,  fear,  materialistic 
theology  (nature  worship).  Free 
spontaneous  imitations.  Instinctness 
of  reality.     Counting  period. 


2.  The  race  period,  6-n. 
Primitive  religious  notions.  Mytho- 
logical and  dogmatic  stage.  Grad- 
ual development  of  freedom  of 
finger  and  hand  movements.  Wrist 
movements  gained  at  11.  Racial 
exercises  in  sailing,  swimming, 
rowing,  running,  roaming,  hunting, 
etc.  Nomadic  inclinations.  Envir- 
onment decisive.  Language  teach- 
ing period.  At  8  historic  (bio- 
graphical) interest  begins.  Transi- 
tion, to  pubertal  period:  change 
from  belief  to  doubt;  pleasure  in 
thinking  out  logical  sequences. 

3.  The  nation. 

Tribal  inclinations  at  11.  Clubs 
and  predatory  societies.  National 
traits  assert  themselves,  first  in 
their  primitive  form — adventur- 
some,  conquering,  colonizing  per- 
iod. Hero-worship. 
Sexual  differentiation.  Boys:  com- 
munity-making; girls:  home-mak- 
ing. 

At  12,  maximum  of  life  intensity. 
Rational   thought  born.     The  in- 
dividual    attitude    arises    slowly, 
through  latent  heredities. 
From  family  to  the  individual. 

4.  The  individual  at  15. 

Choice ;    electives ;    differentiation ; 
from  selfishness  to  altruism. 

IV.  Concentric  circles. 

V.  Differentiation  of  work  at  pubertal  per- 

iod. 

1.  Completion  of  elementary  course; 
branching  out  to  higher  work. 

2.  Different  interests  and  aptitudes, 
also  difference  in  rate  of  growth, 
in  boys  and  girls. 

VI.  Elasticity  of   course.     The  final   aim 

cultural,  not  utilitarian. — Maximilian 
P.  E.  Groszmann,  The  Grossmann 
School,  Vareo,  Va. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS 


COLLEGES  OF 

MUCH  of  the  discussion  about  so-called 
colleges  of  commerce  is  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  delight  the  heart  of  either  the  col- 
lege man  or  the  commercial  man.  Too  often 
this  discussion  is  distinguished  by  the  em- 
phasis laid  on  the  value  of  the  short-cut 
or  the  cut-off,  in  education.      Too    often, 


COMMERCE 

also,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  value  of  knowledge  as  knowl- 
edge. In  not  a  few  instances,  moreover, 
this  discussion  consists  of  such  atmos- 
pheric generalities  that  either  a  denial  or 
an  affirmation  of  the  propositions  involved 
is  perilous. 
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I  make  bold  to  suggest  the  following 
propositions,  in  somewhat  of  an  interroga- 
tive mood,  although  the  form  is  declarative 
enough.  Are  not  several  of  the  principal 
truths  relating  to  the  proposed  colleges  of 
commerce  herein  suggested? 

PROPOSITIONS. 

i.  About  one-third  of  the  graduates  of 
our  most  conspicuous  colleges  are  engaged 
in  business. 

2.  The  entrance  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  graduates  into  business  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  ordinary  professions. 
The  professions  are  overcrowded. 

3.  No  business  man  can  be  too  well 
trained. 

4.  No  business  can  have  too  well 
trained  workers  in  its  service. 

5.  The  best  training  for  a  business  man 
is  the  ability  to  think. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
the  business  in  which  *each  one  is  engaged 
is  important.  These  conditions,  of  course, 
vary  in  different  sorts  of  business;  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
must  be  varied. 

7.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  determine 
in  advance  what  business  a  man  in  college 
will  enter. 

8.  It  is  therefore  usually  wise  not  to 
emphasize  strongly  the  element  of  mere 
knowledge  in  preparing  for  a  business 
training. 

9.  If  one  have  a  well  trained  mind,  he 
is  prepared  to  learn  any  business  with  ease 
so  that  he  can  conduct  it  with  whatever 
success  it  is  in  him  to  make.     Professor 


Morris,  superintendent  of  the  shops  in  Sib- 
ley College  of  Cornell  University,  recently 
said  to  me,  as  w^  were  walking  through 
the  blacksmith  department,  that  these  men 
learn  in  two  hundred  hours  as  much  about 
blacksmithing  as  the  ordinary  apprentice 
learns  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in  three  or 
four  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  minor  matters,  as  for  instance,  horse- 
shoeing. 

10.  The  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
colleges  of  commerce  is  in  peril  of  substi- 
tuting knowledge  for  power,  information 
for  ability  to  think. 

11.  One  can  receive  training  from  pur- 
suing studies  which  in  their  relation  to  con- 
veying knowledge  may  also  be  valuable. 

12.  In  pursuing  studies  which  seem  to 
relate  specially  to  commerce,  such  as  so- 
ciology, political  economy,  modern  lan- 
guages, regard  should  be  paid  to  the  order 
in  which  these  subjects  are  taken  up. 
Studies  should  not  be  taken  up  for  their 
purposes  earlier  than  the  last  year,  or  at 
most,  the  last  two  years,  of  the  college 
course. 

13.  Care  should,  be  exercised  lest  col- 
leges of  commerce  should  become  co-ordi- 
nated with  the  ordinary  undergraduate 
college.  Being  professional  schools  they 
should  be  co-ordinated  with  schools'  of  law, 
medicine  and  theology. 

14.  A  training  in  a  school  of  law  for  at 
least  one,  and  better  still  for  the  whole 
three  years,  represents  an  admirable  train- 
ing for  many  men  who  propose  to  enter 
business. — Charles  F.  Hatting,  LL.  D., .  in 
Independent. 


EDITORIALS 


The  University  of  Illinois  commences 
the  year  with  quite  a  thousand  students  in 
the  entering  class.  The  total  registration 
for  the  year  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,600  or  2,700.  In  1890  the  registration  of 
the  University  was  519,  and  in  1895  it  was 
855.  The  University  has  colleges  of  Liter- 
ature and  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  Agri- 
culture, Law,  and  Medicine,  and  Schools  of 
Music,  Art  and  Design,  and  Pharmacy. 
Illinois  has  surely  been  developing  a  Uni- 
versity which  has  come  up  to  the  level  of 
any  of  the  great  state  universities,  and  they 
are  rivalling  the  oldest  and  strongest  in  the 
county.  The  eastern  friends  of  President 
Drape  will  rejoice  in  his  continued  success. 


Vertical  writing  had  a  hard  road  to  get 
into  the  schools  of  this  country,  and  it  has 
hardly  established  itself  before  the  natural 
reaction  is  on.  All  the  worshippers  of  the 
old  Spencerian  school  and  the  innumerable 
army  of  teachers  who  had  this  forced  on 
them  at  a  time  of  life  when  it  is  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  feel  confident  or  to  be 
thoroughly  proficient  in  its  use,  are  welcom- 
ing the  objections  made  against  and  enjoy- 
ing the  blows  that  the  vertical  system  is 
now  receiving.  Possibly  its  advocates  have 
claimed  too  much  for  it.  Its  legibility  and 
hygienic  value  are  undoubted;  its  beauty  we 
are  not  so  sure  of.  We  think  that  there  is 
a  trifling  loss  of  rapidity,  though  this  may 
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well  be  doubted,  if  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  time  lost  in  business  houses  read- 
ing slowly  or  deciphering  the  mass  of  poor 
handwriting  of  the  old  school.  Its  uni- 
formity simply  adds  to  its  legibility.  Its 
advantages  from  a  standpoint  of  legibility 
and  hygiene  are  sufficient  reasons  for  us 
to  give  the  system  our  approval.  In  the  ebb 
and  flow  that  occur  in  things  educational, 
as  in  all  else,  vertical  writing  is  going  to 
have  a  set-back  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  but  it  has  nevertheless  come  to  stay. 
Its  ultimate  form  will  be  of  the  semi-verti- 
cal or  natural  slant,  which  will  do  away 
with  the  only  really  tenable  objection  to  the 
present  vertical  system,  i.  e.,  that  instead 


teachers  from  the  training  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  state  and  embrace  men  and 
women  who  are  willing,  not  alone  to  work 
hard  and  conscientiously  and  make  large 
sacrifices  of  time  and  energy,  but  who  are 
able  and  efficient. 

The  inspiration  to  the  student  mind  in 
the  work  being  done  is  apparent.  There  is 
an  interest  and  an  eagerness  in  study  and 
recitation  that  is  appreciable. 

Two  classes  of  students  are  found  in 
these  schools,  those  preparing  for  State  ex- 
aminations, and  those  who  are  anxious  for 
general  pedagogical  improvement.  The 
season  of  study  in  these  schools,  of  course, 
is  short,  but  through  them  comes  an  educa- 
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of  being  vertical  the  tendency  is  to  write  a 
back-hand. 


TEACHING  IN  TENTS 

The  summer  teachers'  institutes  at 
Thousand  Island  Park  and  Chautauqua  are 
of  recent  establishment.  That  they  were 
attended  the  past  season  by  one  thousand 
students  bears  evicjence  of  their  value  and 
popularity. 

If  there  are  any  who  have  doubted  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  being  done  by  these 
vacation  schools,  it  only  needs  that  they 
visit  them  to  understand  the  real  value  of 
the  work  they  are  accomplishing.  The 
faculties  are  made  up  of  some  of  the  best 


tional  stimulus  that  repays  all  who 
enter.  And,  too,  there  comes  a  widen- 
ing of  acquaintance  among  school  men 
and  women,  and  the  sharpening  of 
intellect,  the  stirring  of  sluggish  currents 
of  thought,  that  comes  from  contact  with 
new  instructors,  imbued  with  new  educa- 
tional ideas. 

Great  credit  must  be  accorded  the 
instructors,  who  give  up  a  portion  of  a 
vacation  from  their  year's  work  in  the 
school  room,  richly  earned,  and  go  into 
these  schools  to  labor  hard  and  earnestly 
for  their  growth,  their  accomplishment  and 
their  widely  developing  influence.  It  is 
not  given  us  to  speak  of  their  individual 
efforts,  of  which  we  might  speak  in  warm- 
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est  words  of  praise.  We  cannot  refrain, 
however,  from  calling  attention  to  the  lec- 
tures on  Child  Study,  given  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Eggleston  Friedman,  which  were  especially 
valuable  and  interesting.  Dr.  S.  H.  Albro, 
also,  did  inestimably  well  in  presenting  the 
subject  of  Psychology  to  his  classes, — a 
subject  in  which  he  is  both  sensible  and 
interesting.  Miss  Gratia  Rice  throughout 
the  entire  session  was  indefatigable  in  her 
efforts,  and  earned  the  warmest  praise  for 
her  endeavor. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  these 
schools  are  worthy  of  greater  attention 
from  the  state  authorities.  There  should 
be  better  accommodations  provided  for  the 
large  number  who  attend  them.  But  of 
this  we  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
later. 

*  *     * 

OUR  PARIS  HONOR 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
Committee  on  Educational  awards  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  have  given  "New  York 
Education"  a  group  prize  and  silver 
medal*  for  marked  service  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  primary,  secondary  and  higher 
education.  This  recognition  of  a  maga- 
zine of  but  three  years  standing  is  of  itself 
an  honor,  but  when  it  is  understood  that  no 
gold  medals  were  given  any  educational 
periodicals,  (a  gold  medal  was  awarded  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  personally,  for 
such  service)  and  that  the  group  in  the 
prize  given  embraced  but  five  out  of  the 
many  such  publications  existing,  the  honor 
is  all  the  greater. 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  feels  no  lit- 
tle degree  of  satisfaction  that  his  efforts  and 
labors,  carried  on  as  they  were  mainly  after 
the  close  of  an  arduous  day's  work  in  the 
school  room,  have  met  with  such  apprecia- 
tion ;  but  we  are  particularly  pleased  with 
the  fact  that  our  claim  that  "New  York 
Education,"  "from  college  to  kindergarten 
covers  the  field,"  is  endorsed  by  thejaction 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  Committee  award- 
ing us  this  distinction  for  service  in  pro- 
moting Primary,  Secondary  and  Higher 
Education. 

*  *      * 

IN  PROTEST 

We  have  received  the  following  letter: 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1900. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  your  current  issue  New  York  Educa- 


tion quotes  (page  26)  from  Pathfinder  a 
paragraph  contrasting  Columbia's  having 
placed  women  on  its  faculty  with  "the 
action  of  Cornell  University  trustees  in 
deciding  that  no  woman  shall  have  a 
place  on  its  faculty,  the  one  already 
there  having  been  displaced."  I  trust 
that  you  can  find  a  way  to  correct 
this  in  your  next  issue  There  never 
was  any  woman  on  the  Cornell  "fac- 
ulty," consequently  none  was  ever  "dis- 
placed." On  the  other  hand  there  have 
been  for  two  years,  and  now  are  women 
on  our  "staff  of  instruction"  teaching 
mixed  laboratory  classes.  And  lastly,  no 
action  was  ever  taken  by  Cornell's  trustees 
on  the  question  of  placing,  or  not  placing, 
women  on  the  faculty.  The  question  has 
never  been  introduced  into  their  delibera- 
tions. The  statement  quoted  by  you  is 
absurb,  but  unfortunately  no  lie  is  ever  too 
absurb  to  be  believed  in  some  quarters. 
This  particular  one  might  injure  Cornell  if 
not  followed  in  its  devious  wanderings  and 
patiently  re-denied. 

Yours  sincerely  t 
H.  C.  Howe, 
President's  Secretary. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Franklin, 
Editor  New  York  Education, 

81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  paragraph  referred  to  had  its  origin, 
no  doubt,  in  the  alleged  action  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Cornell  University  relative  to  Miss 
Louise  Sheffield  Brownell.  According  to 
newspaper  reports  Miss  Brownell  went  to 
Cornell,  as  warden  of  Sage  College,  two 
years  ago,  with  the  expectation,  if  not  the 
assurance,  that  in  due  time  she  would  be 
put  on  "the  faculty,"  but  when,  last  Spring, 
she  sought  to  have  this  expectation  or 
assurance  realized,  she  met  with  disappoint- 
ment and  promptly  resigned,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Margaret  Floy  Crowell, 
who  will  be  warden  of  Sage  College  and 
devote  her  spare  time  to  individual  ad- 
vanced study  in  Psychology.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  President's  secretary  states 
that  the  Cornell  trustees  never  took  any 
action  on  the  question  of  placing,  or  not 
placing,  a  woman  on  the  faculty.  Miss 
Brownell  is  now  head  of  a  private  school 
in  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK 

High  School  Department. 

164th  Examination. 

[We  continue  this  month  the  plan,  adopted  last 
Spring,  of  printing  as  answers  to  the  Regents' 
questions,  samples  of  papers  accepted  by  the 
office  from  students  of  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  State. 

Words,  phrases  or  sentences  inclosed  in  paren- 
theses have  been  supplied  by  us  and  indicate 
that  the  paper  in  that  respect  had  been  marked 
wrong,  or  contained  a  mark  to  indicate  that 
there  was  something  lacking  either  to  fill  out 
or  to  better  express  the  sense. — Editor.] 

LATIN— First  Year. 

Answer  10  questions  but'  no  more.  If  more 
than  10  are  answered  only  the  first  10  answers 
will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  10  credits.  Papers  entitled  to  75  or  more 
credits  will  be  accepted. 

1.  State  the  gender'  and  indicate  the  accent  of 
each  of  the  following  nouns :  lux,  sonsul,  libertas, 
virtus,  miles,  corpus,  manus,  Roma,  cornu,  acies. 

2.  Decline  magister,  tempus,  vis,  in  the  singu- 
lar;  pons,  dies,  in  the  plural. 

3.  Translate  into  English: 

Bcllo  Helvetiorum  confecto,  principes  Galliae 
ad  Caesarem  convenerunt,  quod  Germanos  time- 
bant.  Pro  his  Divitiacus  locutus  est :  "Multi  Ger- 
mani  in  Gallia  sunt,  quibuscum  saepe  contendi- 
mus.  Eorum  superbiam  sustinere  non  possumus. 
Ad  te  venimus  ut  auxilium  petamus." 

loquor  =  speak,  contendo  =  fight,  super bia  = 
haughtiness. 

4.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  case  of  bello,  Ger- 
manos, eorum;  for  the  mode  of  sustinere, 
petamus. 

5.  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  The  Germans  are  fighting  in  Gaul. 

b  Let  us  carry  on  war  with  the  Helvetians. 

c  Aid  will  be  sent  by  the  leaders. 

d  To  whom  did  you  give  that  letter? 

e  He  was  the  noblest  of  the  Gauls. 

6.  Conjugate  confecto  (question  3)  in  the  pres- 
ent indicative  active,  in  the  pluperfect  subjunc- 
tive active;  timebant  in  the  future  and  the 
perfect  indicative  active. 

7.  Give  the  present  and  the  future  imperative 
of  eo;  all  the  participles,  active  and  passive  (in- 
cluding gerundive),  of  munio.  [Translate  each 
form.] 

8.  Translate  into  English: 

Hamilcar,  postquam  in  Hispaniam  venit,  magna 
bella  gessit;  maximos  fortissimosque  populos 
subegit,  et  equis,  armis,  viris  totam  Africam  locu- 
pletavit.  Hie,  nono  anno  postquam  in  Hispan- 
iam venerat,  in  proelio  pugnans  occisus  est. 

Hispania  =  Spain,  subigo  =  subdue,  locupleto 
=  enrich. 


9.  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  He  says  that  he  has  many  horses. 
b  My  father  is  very  dear  to  me. 
c  Did  not  this  man  fight  bravely? 
d  On  that  day  we  conquered  the  Romans 
e  I  will  go*  home  with  you,  my  friend. 

10.  Explain,  with  examples,  the  formation  and 
meaning  of  each  of  the  periphrastic  conjugations. 

1 1.  Write  the  Latin  words  of  the  following :  1,  3* 
5,  g,  21,  2d,  4th,  6th,  10th,  12th. 

12.  Translate  into  English: 

Graeci,  post  excidium  Troiae,  in  patriam  rever- 
tunt.  In  his  erat  Ulysses.  Multum  ille  errat, 
multas  terras  videt,  multa  maria  transit.  Post 
multos  annos  ad  patriam  venit,  et  adventus  eius 
uxori  et  caro  filio  gratissimus  fuit. 

excidium  =  destruction,  erro  =  wander. 

13.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  possumus,  veni- 
mus (question  3),  revertunt,  videt,  transit  (ques- 
tion 12). 

14.  Decline  aliquis  in  all  genders,  singular  and 
plural.     Compare  parvus,  prudens. 

15.  State,  giving  reasons,  the  case  that  should 
be  used  in  translating  into  Latin  each  italicized 
noun  in  the  following: 

a  We  fought  for  many  days, 
b  He  remained  at  Carthage, 
c,  d  He  is  six  years  older  than  his  brother, 
e  They  made  him  consul. 


Bessie  Ella  Cary,  Lockport  High  SchooL 
Edward  Hayward,  Principal. 

Answers. 
1 — unus. 
3 — tres. 
5— quinque. 
9 — (novem). 
21 — viginti  et  unus. 
2nd — secundus. 
4th— quartus. 
6th — sextus. 
10th — decimus. 
12th — duodecimus. 

(12).  The  Greeks,  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  returned  into  their  fatherland.  •  Among 
these  was  Ulysses.  He  wandered  much,  saw 
many  lands,  crossed  many  seas.  After  many 
years,  he  came  to  his  fatherland,  and  his  approach 
was  very  acceptable  to  his  wife  and  dear  son. 

.  15.  (a)  "Days"  should  in  Latin  be  expressed 
by  the  accusative,  because  extent  of  time  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  accusative. 

(b)  "Carthage"  should  in  Latin  be  expressed 
by  the  locative,  because  in  names  of  towns,  place 
where  is  expressed  by  the  locative. 

(c)  "Years"  should  be  expressed  by  the  abla- 
tive in  Latin,  because  the  degree  of  difference  is 
expressed  by  the  ablative. 

(d)  "Brother,"  if  in  the  Latin  translation, 
quam,  meaning  than,  is  omitted,  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  ablative  case,  because  the  compara- 
tive is  followed  by  the  ablative  if  quam  U  omitted. 
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a*)  Consul  is  in  the  accusative  because  it  is 

used  as  a  predicate  accusative. 

v  (1).  Gender.  Noun  accented, 

feminine  lux 

masculine  consul 

feminine  libertas 

feminine  virtus 

masculine  miles 

neuter  corpus 

feminine  manus 

feminine  Roma 

neuter  cornu 

feminine  acies, 

(2).  Singular.  Singular. 

N.  magister  N.  tempus 

G.  magi st ri  G.  temporis 

D.  magistro  D.  tempori 

Ac.  magistrum  Ac.  tempus 

Ab.  magistro  Ab.  tempore 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  vis  N.  pontes 

G.  vis  G.  pontium 

D.  vi  D.  pontibus 

Ac.  vim  Ac.  pontes,  pontis 

Ab.  vi  Ab.  pontibus 
Plural. 
N.  dies 
G.  dierum 
D.  diebus 
Ac.  dies 
Ab.  diebus 

(3).  The  war  of  the  Helvetians  having  been 
acomplished,  the  chiefs  of  Gaul  came  to  Caesar 
because  they  feared  the  Germans.  For  them 
Divitiacus  spoke:  "Many  Germans  are  in  Gaul, 
with  whom  we    often  fight.     Their  haughtiness 

we  are  not  able  to  bear.      To  you  we  come  to* 
sue  for  aid. 

(4).  "Bello"  is  in  the  ablative  because  it  is  used 
as  an  ablative  absolute. 

"Germanos"  is  in  the  accusative  because  .the 
direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  in  the  accu- 
sative. 

"Eonim"  is  in  the  genitive,  because  a  substan- 
tive or  a  pronoun  modifying  a  noun  and  not 
meaning  the  same  person  or  thing,  should  be  put 
in  the  genitive. 

"Sustinere"  is  in  the  infinitive  mode,  because 
the  infinitive  is  used  after  forms  of  possum. 

"Petamus"  is  in  the  subjunctive  because  the 
subjunctive  is  used  in  ut  clauses  of  purpose. 

5.  (a)  Germani  in  Gallia  contendunt. 

(b)  Bellum  cum  Helvetiis  geramus. 

(c)  Auxilium  ab  ducibus  mittetur. 

(d)  Cui  illam  epistulam  dabas? 

(e)  Nobilissimus  Gallorum  erat. 
9.  (a)  Dicit  se  multos  equos  habere. 

tb)  Meus  pater  est  mihi  carissimus. 
(c)  Nonne  hie  vir  fortiter  pugnavit? 
Id)  Eo  die  Romanos  vicimus. 
(e)  Ego  domum  tecum,  amice,  ibo. 

(10)  The  first  periphrastic  conjugation  consists 
of  the  future  active  participle  and  some  form  of 
verb  sum.  It  expresses  simple  futurity.  Exam- 
ple:  Te  amaturus  sum. 

The  second  periphrastic  conjugation  consists 
of  the  gerundive,  or  future  passive  participle, 
and  some  form  of  verb  sum.  It  expresses  dutv, 
obligation,  or  necessity.  Example:  Epistula 
scribenda  est  mihi. 


GERMAN— First  Year. 
1—2.     Translate  into  English: 

DER    ARME    UND    DER    RE1CHE 

Vor  alten  Zeiten,  als  noch  Engel  auf  Erden 
unter  den  Menschen  wanderten,  trug  es  sich 
zu,  dafs  einer,  derselben  abends  miide  war 
und  ihm  die  Nacht  uberfiel,  ehe  er  zu  einer 
Herberge  kommen  konnte.  Nun  standen 
auf  dem  Wege  vor  ihm  zwei  Hauser  einan- 
der,  gegeniiber,  das  eine  gros  und  schon, 
das  andere  klein  und  armlich  anzusehen, 
und  gehorte  das  grofse  einem  reichen  das 
kleine,  einem  armen  Manne.  Da  dachte 
der  Engel :  ' '  Dem  Reichen  werde  ich  nicht 
beschwerlich  fallen,  bei  ihm  will  ich  anklop- 
fen."  Als  der  Reiche  an  seine  Thure 
klopfen  hfirte,  machte  er  das  Fenster  auf 
una  fragte  den  Fremden,  was  er  suche. 
Der  Engel  antwortete:  '•  Ich  bitte  nur  um 
ein  Nachtlager." 

sich  zutragen  —  happen,  Herberge  =  inn, 
beschwerlich  =■  burdensome,  Lager  =  bed. 

3 — 4.  Translate  into  English ; 

EINE   WETTE 

Eines  Abends  hielt  ein  Herr  zu  Pferde  vor 
einem  Gasthof  an,  der  mit  Reisenden  an^e- 
fullt  war.  Er  ritt  in  den  Hot",  rief  den 
Wirt  mit  lauter  Stimme  zu  sich  und  sagte 
ihm,  fur  sein  Pferd  zu  sorgen.  "Wir  haben 
keinen  Platz,"  sagte  der  Wirt,  "der  Stall 
ist  voll."  "Ja,  ja,"  antwortete  der  Herr, 
der  nicht  zu  horen  schien,  "ich  werde  mor- 
gen  an  euch  denken."  "Aber  ich  sage 
Ihnen,  wir  haben  keinen  Platz."  "Gebt 
ihm  Hafer  und  so  viel  Heu  als  er  fressen 
will,"  sagte  der  Reisende,  und  ging  in  das 
Haus  "  Er  mufs  veriiickt  sein,"  sagte  der 
Wirt.  "  Ich  glaube,  er  ist  taub,"  versetzte 
der  Stalljunge;  "aber  jedenfalls  mussen 
wir  fur  sein  Pferd  sorgen,  wir  sind  verant- 
wortlich  dafiir." 

Wette  =  wager,  Hafer  =  oats,  verriickt 
—  crazy,  versetzen  =  answer,  verantwort- 
lich  —  responsible. 

5-6.  Translate  into  English : 

KOmk  Artus 
Friihe  am  Morgen  war  Parcival  erwacht, 
hatte  das  Boot  bestiegen  und  liefs  sich  vom 
Fischer  an  die  andere  Seite  des  Sees  fahren. 
Von  dort  rit  er  gegen  die  Berge,  um  noch 
vor  Mittag  des  Konigs  Burg  zu  erreichen. 
Bald  sah  er  die  Turme.  Da  eilte  Parcival 
noch  mehr  und  gelangte  endlich  an  die 
Mauern  der  Stadt  und  vor  das  Thor.  Aus 
diesem  aber  kam  gerade  ein  roter  Ritter 
heraus.  Alles  an  diesem  war  rot — sein 
Helm,  sein  Schild,  sein  Harnisch  und  selbst 
sein  Haar.  Und  Parcival  wandte  sich  zu 
ihm  und  fragte  ihn  nach  dem  Wege  zur 
KGnigsburg  und  erheilt  kurzen  klaren  und 
hoflichen  Bescheid. 
7ifrw= tower,  Harnisch =armor,  Bescheid 
=  reply. 

7.  Translate  into  German: 

a)  Tell  me  what  time  it  is,  b)  He  is  only 
five  years  old,  c)  The  boy  stopped  when  he 
saw  them,  d)  In  winter  the  snow  lies  on 
the  ground,  e)  Whose  book  is  that?  This 
is  mine. 
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8.  Conjugate    the    present    indicative'  active    of 

sprechen,  the  future  indicative  of  sich 
sch amen,  the  pluperiect  subjunctive  active 
of  glauben,  the  imperfect  indicative  pas- 
sive of  folgen,  the  present  subjunctive  pas- 
sive of  schlagen. 

9.  State  the  gender  indicated  by  each  of  five  of 

the  following  suffixes:  -keit,  -ling,  -chen, 
-ei,  -nis,  -turn,  -ung,  -lein,  -schaft.  Give 
an  example  in  each  case.  ' 

io.  Decline,  in  singular  and  plural,  a)  der  grdfste 
Garten,  b)  seine  kteine  Uhr. 

11.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  fressen,  bringen, 

aufspeilen,  schwetgen,  serreifsen. 

12.  Compare  hold,  lang,  nah.    Write  the  second 

and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  pres- 
ent indicative  of  durfen,  helfen. 

13.  Translate  into  German:   a)  She  does  not  say 

anything,  b)  There  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
c)  I  am  not  listening  to  him,  d)  He  could 
not  help  it,  e)  Of  what  are  you  thinking? 

14.  Write  complete  German  sentences  not  found 

on  this  paper,  containing  a)  a  relative  pro- 
noun, b)  an  impersonal  verb,  c)  an  adverb 
of  place  and  an  adverb  of  manner. 
J  5.  Write   from   memory  and   translate  the  last 
three  stanzas  of  Heine's  Die  Lorelei. 

Answers. 

Cecilia  F.  Goldstein,  Elmira  Free  Academy 
C.  F.  Walker,   Superintendent. 

1-2.  The  poor  man  and  the  rich  man. 

Long  ago,  when  angels  still  wandered  on  earth 
among  the  people,  it  happened,  that  one  of  same 
was  tired  in  the  evening  and  the  night  overtook 
him,  before  he  could  come  to  an  inn.  Now  on 
the  road  before  him  stood  two  houses  opposite 
each  other,  one  large  and  beautiful  to  look  at,  the 
other  small  and  poor,  and  the  large  one  belonged 
to  a  rich  man,  the  little  house  to  a  poor  man. 
Then  the  angel  thought:  "I  shall  not  fall  bur- 
densome on  the  rich  man.  I  shall  knock  at  his 
house."  When  the  rich  man  heard  knocking  at 
his  door,  he  opened  his  window  and  asked  the 
'  stranger  what  he  looked  for.  The  angel  ans- 
wered:   "I  ask  only  for  a  bed." 

3-4.  One  evening  a  gentleman  (on  horseback) 
stopped  before  an  inn,  which  was  filled  with 
travelers.  He  rode  into  the  yard,  called  the  inn- 
keeper to  him  (in)  a  loud  voice,  and  told  him  to 
take  care  of  his  horse.  "We  have  no  place,"  sai  I 
the  innkeeper,  "the  stable  is  full."  "Yes,  yes," 
answered  the  gentleman,  who  did  not  seem  to 
hear.  I  shall  (think)  of  you  to-morrow."  But  I 
tell  you,  we  have  no  place."  "Give  him  oats  and  as 
much  hay  as  he  wishes  to  eat,"  said  the  traveler, 
and  went  into  the  house.  "He  must  be  crazy" 
said  the  innkeeper.  "I  believe  he  is  deaf,"  ans- 
wered the  stable  boy ;  "but  nevertheless,  we  must 
take  care  of  his  horse,  we  are  responsible  for  it." 

5-6.  Early  in  the  morning  Percival  was  awak- 
ened, had  stepped  into  the  boat  and  let  himself 
be  (ridden)  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  by  the 
fisherman.  From  there  he  rode  towards  the 
mountains,  in  order  to  reach  yet  before  noon  the 
king's  (castle).  Soon  he  saw  the  towers.  Then 
Percival  hastened  still  more  and  came  up  at  last 
to  (the)  walls  of  the  city  and  before  the  gate. 
Out  of  this  however  a  red  knight  came  straight 
out.  Everything  on  this  one  was  red — his  hel- 
met, his  shield,  his  armor,  and  his  hair  itself. 
And  Percival  turned  to  him  and  asked  him  for 


the  road  to  (the  king's  castle)  and  received  (a) 
short,  clear  and  polite  reply. 
7.  (a)  Sagen  Sie  mir  wie  viel  uhr  es  ist 
lb)  Er  ist  nur  fiinf  Jahre  alt. 

(c)  Der.Knabe  hielt  (auf)  als  er  sie  sah. 

(d)  Im  Winter,  lieght  der  Schnee  auf  dem" 

Boden. 

(e)  Wessen  Buch  ist  das?    Dies  ist  mein. 
8.  Ich  spreche  Wir  sprechen 

Du  sprichst  Ihr  sprecht 

Er  spricht  Sie  sprechen 

Ich  werde  mich  sch  a  men 

du  wir st  dich  schanen 

er  wird  sich  " 

wir  werden  uns       " 

ihr  werdet  euch       " 

sie  werden  sich        " 
ich  hatte  geglaubt 
du  hattest         " 
er  hatte 

wir  hatten        " 
ihr  hattet  4i 

sie  hfitten         •' 

ich  wurde  gefolgt 
du  wurdest      " 
er  wurde  " 

wir  wurden  gefolgt 
ihr  wurdet  " 

sie  wurden         " 
ich  werde  geschlagen 
du  werdest 
er  werde  " 

wir  werden  " 

♦         ihr  werdet  " 

sie  werden  " 

'io.  Singular. 

der  grosste  Garten 
des  grossten  Gartens 
dem         "       Garten 
den 

Plural. 

die  grossten  Garten 
der  ••  " 

den  ••  " 

die  " 

Singular, 
siene  kleine  uhr 
seiner  kleinen  uhr 
seiner  kleinen  uhr 
seine  kleine  uhr 
Plural. 

seine  kleinen  uhr  en 
seiner       " 
seinen       " 
seine 

15.  Sie  kammt  es  mit  goldenem  Kamme. 
Und  singt  ein  Lied  dabei; 
Das  hab  eine  wundersame 
Gewaltige  melodei. 

Den  Schiffer  im  (kleinen)  Schiffe 
Er  greift  es  mit  wildem  Weh; 
Er  schaut  nicht  die  Felsenriffe, 
Er  schaut  nur  hinauf  in  die  Hoh. 

Teh  glaube  die  Wellen  verschlingen 
Am  Ende  Schiffer  und  Kahn; 
Und  das  hab  mit  ihrem  Singen 
Die  Lorelei  gethan. 
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1  Simplify 

<        1—  x 
(    i—x+x* 


ALGEBRA. 
Questions. 


t , 


(■*•  +  !)- 


15+i,—  —  xy+y*% 
4 


2  Divide' i  —  a*—  tax— &x*  by  1  —  a — 2X 

x% 

3  Factor  x*-\-x—  30,  64—^*, 

a«— 5a*£'4-4£44 

r  a^r+J'  -  7>z  =  -  5 

4  Solve  -j  ;r|-3K=-7 

5  Solve  8;r*  —  2.*  —  3  =  o 


«6.  Define  five  of  the  following :  factor,  reciprocal, 
surd,  involution,  root,  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, similar  terms. 

7.  The  age  of  the  elder  of  two  boys  is  twice  that 
of  the  younger;  three  years  ago  it  was 
three  times  that  of  the  younger.  Find  the 
age  of  each. 

8  Multiply  2x  —  x*  +  x*  by  x  ■  —  x~l  +  x*~* 

9  Find  the  cube  root  of  $x*  —  iax8  —  30^  ■+-  35x» 

+  45*f  —  27.*  —  27. 
10  Write  out  by  the  binomial  theorem  the  first 
four  terms  of  /x* 


:(W 


giving  all  the  work  for  finding  the  coeffi- 
cients. 


11  Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms 


x9  —  i$x  +  12 
X*  +  5X*  +  12X—  16 


12  Simplify 


1  +  Vx*  +  i 


Vjrt  +  i-   V;r»-i 


13  Solve   yx— i-h  |/;r  = 


V* 


x.4  Solve  j&K^. 

15.  A  number  is  composed  of  two  digits  the  dif- 
ference of  whose  squares  is  20;  if  the 
digits  are  interchanged  the  resulting  num- 
ber is  18  less  than  the  original  number. 
Find  the  number. 

Answers. 

Robinson    H.   Davison,    Haverling  High  School 
W.  T.  Palmer,  Principal. 
1.   1.     2.  \x*  +2X+  1  4-  a  —  2ax  +  a*. 

3.  (JT4-6)  (*-5);  (2-y)  {*  +  *y+y*)\  (*+y) 
(4— 2y+y*)\  (a+i)  (a*—a+i)(a*-a*  +  i)\ 

I y\  I y  \\(a-2b)  {a+2l>){  a-b) 


4-   x,  2,  3-     5.   #or  -#. 

6.  2*  —  x  —  1  —  jt     -f  3-r    —  ;r     -+-  .r    . 
■*— 3 


•*«+4- 
8.    I  J.      9.    2JT»  —  X—  3.       IO.    64. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Questions. 

1.  Simplify  i  (H;-h2i-3ii)-*-(V-If-H54I)  }■ 
X(.625XH)- 

2.  The  bottom  of  a  rectangular  tank  which  holds 

2400  liters  of  water  is  2JA  meters  long  and 
120  centimeters  wide;  find  the  depth  of 
the  tank. 

3.  Find    the  greatest    common   divisor  of    the 

least  common  multiple  of  243,  198  and  264. 

4.  A  grocer    pays  $12    for  5  bushels  of    cran- 

berries and  sells  them  so  as  to  gain  33 y£$\ 
find  the  selling  price  per  quart. 

5.  Find  the  amount  of  $835  at  4J4*  simple  inter- 
est  from   October  25,    1898,   to   the  present 

time. 

6.  Define  five  of  the  following :  antecedent,  deci- 

mal fraction,  factor,  interest,  payee,  policy 
subtrahend. 

7.  John  Hartwell  borrows  this  day  of  Charles 

Smith  $280,  giving  his  note  for  three 
months  at  5*-  Write  the  promissory  note 
in  proper  form  and  find  its  amount  at 
maturity. 

8.  If  1  bushel  of  wheat  weighs  60  lbs.,  what  is 

the  capacity  in  cubic  feet  of  a  bin  which 
holds  1  ton  of  wheat?  [1  bushel  =  2150.42 
cubic  inches.] 

9.  Find  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  floor  13J4  feet 

by  18  feet,  the  carpet  being  #  of  a  yard 
wide  and  costing  $1.20  a  yard. 

10.  Find  the  exact  contents  in  cubic  yards  of  a 

solid  wall  8  feet  high  and  18  inches  thick 
around  a  rectangular  court  20  yards  by  32 
yards. 

11.  Find  the  square  root  of  73  to  three  decimal 

places. 

12.  A  person  sells  200  shares  of  railway  stock  at 

105^  and  invests  the  proceeds  in  mining 
stock  at  70^,  paying  y&%  brokerage  in  each 
case;  how  many  shares  of  mining  stock 
does  he  buy? 

13.  An  agent  sold  3000  bushels  of  oats,  and,  after 

deducting  his  commission  of  2l/2%  sent  his 
principal  the  proceeds,  $877.50;  for  how 
much  a  bushel  were  the  oats  sold. 

14.  The  list  price  of  a  bill  of  goods  is  $120;   find 

the  net  cost  when  the  successive  commer- 
cial discounts  are  20,  10  and  5. 

15.  Find  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  convex 

surface  of  a  cylindric  iron  chimney  30 
inches  in  diameter  and  50  feet  high. 

Answers. 

A.  Bradley  Lindsley,  Corning  Free  Academy. 
Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Superintendent. 

1.  J.  2.  8  decimeters  deep.  3.  21,384  L.  C.  M. 
4.  $.10  a  quart.  5.  $896.267553.  6.  41.48  bu.  7. 
$4320.  8.    8.544-K     9.  $.30.      10.  $82.08. 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 
Questions. 

1.  Describe  one  of  the  following:    a)   the  first 

voyage  of  Columbus  to  America,  b)  De 
Soto's  expedition. 

2.  Mention    two   facts   that   show   the   religious 

intolerance  of  the  Massachusetts,  Bay  col- 
ony and  state  two  effects  of  this  intoler- 
ance on  the  settlement  of  New  England. 
3.  State,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania,  a) purpose  of  its  founder,  b) 
kind  of  government  established,  c)  results 
of  the  "great  treaty." 

4.  Show  the  importance  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  the 

French  and  Indian  war.  Describe  an  ex- 
pedition against  this  fort. 

5.  State,  a)  the  purpose  of  the  stamp  act,  b)  one 

reason  why  the  colonists  thought  the  stamp 
act  unjust. 

6.  Show  the  importance  of  the  control  of  the 

Hudson  river  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
Describe  an  attempt  of  the  British  to  get 
control  of  this  river. 

7.  Give  three  reasons  that  were  urged  for  the 

adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  following:  a) 

the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  b)  Eli  Whit- 
ney's invention  and  its  results,  c)  the 
Louisiana  purchase. 

9.  Show  the  effect  of  the  civil  war  of  a)   the 

blockade,  b)  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi, 
c)  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 

10.  Write  on  two  of  the  following:    a)  develop- 

ment of  the  new  south,  b)  first  Pacific  rail- 
wav.  c)  purchase  of  Alaska. 

11.  Give  two  causes  and  two  important  results  of 

the  Spanish-American  war. 

12.  Write  biographic  notes  on  five  of  the  follow- 

ing: Francis  Marion,  Thomas  McDonough, 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Oliver  H.  Perry, 
William  H.  Prescott,  Alexander  H.  Steph- 
ens, Tecumseh. 

Buchanan's  Administration. 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision 

and  show  how  it  affected  an  important 
provision  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
State  the  effect  of  this  decision  on  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  north. 

14.  State  one  immediate  cause  and   one  remote 

cause  of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina. 
What  preparations  for  war  were  made  by 
the  south  in  Buchanan's  administration? 

15.  Mention     the     states     that     seceded     during 

Buchanan's  administration.  Show  what 
was  done  by  these  states  to  establish  a  new 
government. 

Answers. 

Olivetti  Sutton,  Gloversville  High  School. 
James  A.  Estee,  Superintendent. 

J.  De  Soto  started  from  Spain  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  a  drove  of  catth  and  bloodhounds  10 
hum  down  the  Indians. 

After  many  days,  he  landed  at  Tampa  Bay. 
He  marched  through  Florida,  capturing  and  tor- 


turing the  Indians.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
came  out  on  the  Mississippi  River.  He  sailed 
down  the  Mississipoi  River  to  where  the  Red 
River  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  when  he  died 
and  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  his  followers  buried 
him  in  the  Mississippi  River.  His  followers, 
tired  of  wandering,  started  for  home,  but  (they 
were  shipwrecked  and)  only  a  few  of  that  large 
band  reached  the  settlement  in  Mexico. 

Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  William  Penn, 
for  the  Quakers,  who  were  persecuted  in  Eng- 
land on  account  of  their  religion.  The  kind  of 
government  was  the  great  code  or  laws  which 
was  a  set  of  just  and  equal  laws,  drawn  up  by 
the  legislatve  assembly,  which  Penn  called  from 
among  the  settlers.  It  provided,  that  all  persons 
should  be  protected  in  the  worship  of  God,  and 
that  no  person  should  be  made  to  attend  or  sup- 
port any  form  of  worship  against  his  will,  that 
all  freemen  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  all 
church  members  be  allowed  to  hold  office,  that 
the  death  penalty  should  be  used  for  two  crimes 
onjy,  murder  and  treason,  and  that  the  prison 
should  be  made  a  workshop  and  a  place  of  re- 
formation. 

Penn  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  it 
was  the  only  treaty  never  sworn  to,  and  always 
kept,  and  while  the  Indians  fought  the  white  set- 
tlers and  waged  war  against  them,  they  never 
shed  one  drop  of  Quaker  blood. 

3.  Fort  Duquense  held  possession  of  the  rich 
agricultural  region  and  was  the  key  to  the  West 
It  was  an  easy  starting  place  to  go  north,  south, 
east  or  west.  Besides  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  navigable  rivers,  and  made  it  an  easy  way  to 
get  supplies  and  so  forth. 

Washington  had  command  of  the  colonial 
troops  and  Bra  dock  had  command  of  the  British 
regulars.  The  British  troops  had  never  fought 
the  Indians,  and  so  did  not  understand  Indian 
warfare.  Washington  was  explaining  to  Brad- 
dock,  who  was  very  proud,  the  way  the  Indians 
who  were  aiding  the  French,  fought:  when 
Braddock  said:  "The  Indians  may  frighten  Con- 
tinental troops,  but  they  can  make  no  impression 
on  the  King's  regulars." 

The  army  started  out  for  the  fort  with  drums 
beating  and  colors  flying,  and  when  they  were 
crossing  a  deep  ravine,  the  Indians  sprang  from 
a  thicket.  The  British  regulars  huddled  together, 
fired  and  then  fled,  and  Washington  fought  the 
Indians,  and  covered  their  flight. 

4.  The  purpose  of  the  stamp  act  was  to  raise 
money  to  pay  the  British  soldiers,  who  were  sent 
over  to  America  by  the  king  to  enforce  the  laws. 
The  colonists  thought  the  stamp  act  unjust,  be- 
cause it  was  another  form  of  taxation,  and  they 
thought  taxation  without  representation  tyranny. 

5.  Eli  Whitney  invented  a  cotton  gin  which 
separated  the  seeds  from  the  cotton,  and  could 
clean  one  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  in  a  day, 
while  the  slave  could  clean  but  one  pound.  The 
results  of  this  were,  that  more  slaves  were  needed 
therefore  it  increased  slavery,  increased  com- 
merce, increased  cotton  growing,  manufactures 
sprang  up  at  the  north  and  indirectly  caused  the 
Civil  War. 

5.  Louisiana  was  purchased  of  France  for  fif- 
teen million  dollars.  France  sold  it  to  us  because 
she  was  having  war  with  England,  and  was  afraid 
if  England  won  she  would  have  Louisiana.    It 
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increased  the  extent  of  our  territory,  it  gave  us 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  it  gave 
us  fertile  valleys  and  a  great  agricultural  region, 

Prevented  any  foreign  powers  from  claiming  it. 
t  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  forty-ninth  parallel, 
on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  river,  on  south  by 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  New  Mexico,  on  the  west 
by  the  Rocky  mountains. 

6.  The  blockade  in  the  civil  war  prevented  the 
the  south  carrying  on  commerce  or  receiving  aid 
from  abroad.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
cut  the  Confederacy  in  two  parts,  captured  the 
largest  cotton  market,  and  prevented  them  from 
shipping  cotton  abroad.  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea  cut  the  eastern  Confederacy  in  two  parts, 
destroyed  the  city  where  the  supplies  were  kept 
and  made  it  easy  to  capture  the  southern  capital. 

7.  The  two  causes  of  the  Spanish-American 
war  are:  The  Spanish  were  trying  to  establish 
a  monarchy  in  Cuba  and  were  oppressing  the 
Cubans,  and  the  Spaniards  blew  up  the  battle- 
ship Maine.  The  two  results  were:  Spain  ceded 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Spanish  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  oppress- 
ment  of  the  Cubans  ceased.  (The  chief  cause 
was  giving  our  minister  in  Spain  a  passport  and 
ordering  him  out  of  the  country.  The  refusal  of 
Spain  to  grant  Cuba  home  rule.  Results:  Inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  with  self-government,  under 
protection  of  the  United  States.  Ceding  to  U.  S. 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Island  of  Guam,  and  the  Phillip- 
pine  islands,  island  of  Pines,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  $20,000,000  to  Spain  by  the  U.  S.) 

8.  Dred  Scott  was  a  slave  of  an  army  surgeon. 
Scott's  master  was  called  up  north  in  free  terri- 
tory, and  took  Scott  with  him.  He  lived  in  free 
territory  for  many  years.  When  he  was  north 
lie  met  other  negroes,  who  like  himself  had  lived 
in  slave  territory.  With  full  consent  of  both 
masters  they  were  married.  After  a  few  years 
Scott's  master  went  down  south  in  slave  territory, 
and  Scott  declared  he  was  free,  because  he  had 
been  in  free  territory,  so  they  took  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court,  and  chief  justice  said  he  was  still 
a  slave,  that  a  slave  was  like  a  piece  of  property 
and  could  be  taken  into  any  territory  and  he  was 
still  a  slave. 

This  declaration  was  right  in  opposition  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  because  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  slavery  was  forbidden  north  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Missouri,  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  except  Missouri. 

The  north  was  very  much  disheartened  at  this 
as  it  removed  the  last  barrier  and  they  thought 
now  that  slavery  would  be  in  all  the  states.  It 
caused  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party  and  a  new 
party  sprang  up. 

9.  An  immediate  cause  of  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  was  the  election  of  Lincoln  and 

.a  remote  cause  was  a  difference  in  construction 
olaced  upon  the  constitution  by  the  North  and 
South.      The  South  prepared  for  war  by  seizing 

gunpowder  and  supplies  for  war. 

10.  The  states  that  seceded  during  Buchanan's 
Administration  were  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Texas.  Dele- 
gates from  six  of  these  states  met  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  made  a  set  of  laws  modeled  after  the 
Constitution.  They  elected  Jefferson  Davis  for 
their  president,  and  Alexander  Stenhens  for  vice- 
-president.   Removed  the  capital  to  Richmond,  Va. 


ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH. 

Questions. 

Answer  questions  14-15  and  eight  of  the  others 
but  no  more. 

1.  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  follow- 

ing sentence :  The  doe  was  feeding,  daintily 
cropping  the  tender  leaves  of  the  young 
shoots,  and  turning  from  time  to  time  to 
regard  her  offspring.- 

2.  WriU  sentences  containing  the  masculine  sin- 

gular of  maid,  niece,  heroine,  goose;    the 
feminine  plural  of  lion,  monk,  boy,  drake; 
the  possessive  plural  of  kin*,  child. 
3  Compare  the   following  adverbs:    far,  much, 
well,  easily,  soon. 

4.  Give  the  third  person  singular  of  the  follow- 

ing forms  of  the  verb  tell:  a)  active,  indica- 
tive, present,  b)  passive,  indicative,  past 
(imperfect),  c)  progressive,  active,  indica- 
tive, future,  d)  progressive,  active,  indica- 
tive, present  perfect  (perfect),  e)  emphatic, 
past  (imperfect). 

5.  Write   a    formal    invitation    to    Mr.    Charles 

Howard,  requesting  his  presence  at  a  din- 
ner to  be  given  June  19,  1900.. 

6.  Select  from  the  following  incorrect  sentences 

and  rewrite  in  correct  form,  giving  the 
reason  for  each  correction:  a)  I  do  not 
know  who  she  is,  b)  I  do  not  know  who 
to  expect,  c)  Some  degree  of  care  and 
caution  are  required  for  this  work,  d)  Has 
either  of  you  seen  my  pencil?  e)  He  is 
providing  a  home  for  we  three  girls,  f)  He 
entertained  us  instead  of  our  entertaining 
him.,  g)  I  set  down  and  wrote  a  letter. 

7.  State  the  difference  between  a)  an  adjective 

and  an  adverb,  b)  an  interrogative  pronoun 
and  a  relative  pronoun,  c)  the  active  voice 
and  the  passive  voice,  d)  an  exclamatory 
sentence  and  an  imperative  sentence,  e)  a 
phrase  and  a  clause. 

8.  Give  the  part  of  speech  and  the  syntax  of  the 

italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences: 
a)  There  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed 
the  Acadian  village,  b,  c)  List  to  a  tale  of 
love  in  Acadie  home  of  the  happy,  d)  How 
surely  the  birds  know  their  enemies !  e)  It 
is  caught  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  cat's 
paw. 

9.  Make  a  complex  sentence  of  the  following: 

The  deer  entered  the  woods.  The  woods 
were  thin.  The  deer  saw  a  rabble  of  peo- 
ple. The  people  were  starting  across  the 
meadow.  They  were  starting  in  pursuit 
of  the  deer. 

10.  Form  one  word  from  each  of  the  following 

stems  and  use  each  word  correctly  in  a 
sentence:    set,  fact,  merg,  pend,  un. 

11.  Give  the  active  and  the  passive  infinitives  and 

participles  of  sing. 

12.  Write  sentences' illustrating  the  use  of  that  as 

a)  a  relative  pronoun,  b)  a  conjunction, 
c)  an  adjective,  d)  an  adjective  pronoun 
(demonstrative  pronoun). 

13.  Parse   the   italicized   words   in   the   following 

sentences:    a)    All    was   silent   within,    b) 
Tears  then  filled  her  eyes,  c,  d,)  the  great 
bugaboo  of  the  birds  is  the  oivl 
14-15.  Write  an  essay  of  at  least   100  words  on 
one  of  the  following  topics,  paying  special 


no 
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attention  to  spelling,  capitalization,  punct- 
uation,  grammatic  construction,  proper  use  ' 
of  words  and  sentence  structure    [Essays 
on  subjects  other  than  those  assigned  will 
not  be  accepted] : 

a)  An  Acadian  homestead  [Describe  the 
home  life  and  the  surroundings  of  Evange- 
linel,  b)  A  hopeless  journey  [Give  an 
account  of  Evangeline's  search  for  Gabriel, 
after  she  left  the  home  of  Basil  the  herds- 
man], c)  The  household  of  the  bee  [Write 
an  account  of  the  bees  in  the  hive,  show- 
ing the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  live], 
d)  Deer  hunting  [Describe  the  different 
methods  of  hunting  the  daer  in  the  Adir- 
ondacks]. 

Note. — Pupils  not  familiar  with  Evangeline, 
Birds  and  bees  or  A-hunting  of  the  deer  may 
write  on  one  of  the  following:  a)  The  most 
attractive  season  of  the  year,  5)  Adventures  of 
a  letter. 

Answers. 

Nora  Nash,  Waverly  Union  School. 
H.  J.  Walter,  Superintendent. 

I.  The  lad  was  in  the  woods. 
My  nephew  was  sick. 
The  man  was  a  hero  at  the  fire. 
The  zander  is  in  the  yard. 
The  lionesses  escaped  from  the  man. 
The  nuns  were  in  the.  church. 
The  ducks  have  gone  down  the  road. 
The  girls  are  gone  home. 
The  kings'  houses  were  burned. 
The  children's  mother  is  away. 
Positive        Comparative        Superlative 

farther 

more 

better 

more  easily 

sooner 


far 

much 

well 

easily 

soon 


farthest 

most 

best 

most  easily 

soonest 


3.  (a)  He  tells. 
(b)  He  was  told. 


(c)  He  shall  or  will  be  telling. 
id)  He  had  been  telling. 
(e)  He  (did)  tell. 

4.  Miss  Nora  Nash  requests  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Charles  Howard's  company,  at  a  dinner  to 
be  given  at  her  home,  June  19,  1900. 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1900. 

5.  (a)  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify 
a  noun  or  pronoun;  and  an  adverb  is  used  to 
modify  a  verb,  adjective  or  another  adverb,  (b) 
An  interrogative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  to 
ask  a  question;  and  a  relative  pronoun  connects 
clauses  and  relates  to  its  antecedent,  (c)  The 
active  voice  denotes  the  subject  as  the  doer  of  the 
act;  and  the  passive  voice  denotes  the  subject  as 
the  receiver  of  the  act.  (d)  An  exclamatory 
sentence  is  a  sentence  used  to  denote  excitement 
or  feeling;  and  an  imperative  sentence  is  used  to 
give  a  command,  (e)  A  phrase  is  a  part  of  a 
sentence  not  containing  a  subject  nor  predicate; 
and  a  clause  does  contain  a  subject  and  predicate. 

6.  The  deer  entering  the  thin  woods,  saw  a  rab- 
ble of  people,  who  were  starting  across  the 
meadow  in  pursuit  of  her. 


7.  The  boy  knew  the  science  of  geography. 
Is  two  a  factor  of  four? 

The  man  submerged  into  the  water. 
Did  you  append  the  picture  to  the  wall? 
The  governor  was  elected  unanimously. 

8.  (a)  The  boy  that  was  here  is  sick. 

(b)  We  eat  that  we  may  liv< 

(c)  That  girl  was  in  school. 


b)  We  eat  that  we  may  live. 

That  girl  was  in  school. 
(d)  That  is  the  way  to  New  York. 

An  Acadian  Homestead. 


On  the  shores  of  the  Minas  river  was  a  little 
village  called  Acadia,  where  dwelt  Benedict 
Bellefontafne  and  his  daughter  Evangeline.  Evan- 
geline was  ajsreat  favorite  among  the  people  in 
the  village ;   for  she  was  kind  and  good. 

The  houses  were  made  of  strong  oak  with 
gables  projecting  over  the  doorway.  There  were 
large  dormer  windows  in  the  houses;  and  the 
people  used  to  sit  on  the  doorstep  on  summer 
evenings  watching  the  children  play. 

There  were  very  good  people  in  Acadia:  and 
the  doors  of  their  houses  (were)  always  open  to 
the  weary  traveler. 

Near  Evangeline  lived  Basil  Lajeunesse;  and 
with  him  his  son  Gabriel. 

Evangeline  and  Gabriel  were  playmates;  and 
always  went  to  school  together.  They  learned 
their  lessons  out  of  the  same  book;  and  when 
their  lessons  were  finished  they  hurried  away  to 
the  forge  of  Basil  the  blacksmith.  They  would 
watch  him  take  up  the  great  hoof  of  the  horse (,) 
and  put  the  shoe  in  its  place. 

They  would  leave  there C,)  and  run  across  the 
fields  to  play(,)  and  to  look  for  the  stone  which 
the  swallow  brings  to  her  nest. 

Evangeline  kept  house  for  her  father,  and  very 
often  Gabriel  would  come  in  to  talk  to  her.  They 
would  play  lots  of  games  together. 

Evangeline  is  fast  growing  into  woman-hood ; 
and,  Gabriel  into  manhood;  and  we  will  leave 
them  enjoying  themselves. 

I  certify  that  the  above  page  was  written  by 
me  without  previous  practice  on  the  sentences 
written. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Questions. 

1.  Explain  by  use  of  a  diagram  the  change  of 

seasons. 

2.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  division  of  the 

earth's  surface  into  zones.  Indicate  the 
width  in  decrees  of  each  zone  and  give  the 
names  of  the  circles  bounding  the  zones. 

3.  Compare  the  climate  of  Florida  .with  that  of 

Montana  and  state  three  reasons  for  the 
difference. 

4.  Trace  the  course  of  the  waters  of  each  of  the 

following  to  the  sea:  Chautauqua  lake, 
Otsego  lake,  Lake  George. 

5.  Give  the  location  of    each  of    the  following 

cities  and  state  one  noteworthy  fact  regard- 
ing each:  Poughkeepsie,  Gloversville, 
Oswego,  Elmira,  Jamestown. 

6.  Describe  a  railway  route  between  New  York 

and  Buffalo.  Mention  in  order  five  cities 
and  three  rivers  on  this  route. 
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7.  Give  the  name  and  the  location  of  the  state 

sometimes  popularly  called  a)  Green  moun- 
tain state,  b)  Keystone  state,  c)  Lone  star 
4  state.      State  the  reasons  for  the  popular 
name  in  each  case. 

8.  Mention   in  order  the   states  that  would  be 

seen  in  sailing  along  the  coast  from  the 
bay  of  Fundy  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river. 

9.  Describe    three    of    the     following:     Sierra 

Nevada  mountains,  Blue  Ridge  mountains, 
Great  Salt  lake,  Columbia  river,  Georgian 
bay,  Cape  Cod. 

10.  What  and  where  is  each  of  the  following: 

Yukon,  Yucatan,  Baltic,  Rhone,  Korea? 

11.  Describe    three    of    the    following:     Mersey 

river,  Firth  of  Forth,  Jersey  island,  Shan- 
non river,  Land's  End,  Grampian  hills. 

12.  Mention  three  important  articles  that  would 

probably  be  found  in  the  cargo  of  a  ship 
sailing  from  a)  New  York  to  Montevideo, 
b) Montevideo  to  New  York. 

13.  Describe  three  of  the  following:  Kongo  river, 

Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  Sumatra,  Tugela 
river,  Himalayas,  Azores. 

14.  Mention,  with  location,  two  important  rivers 

of  China,  one  important  city  of  India,  one 
seaport  of  Germany,  one  important  range 
of  mountains  in  Russia. 

15.  Write  about  50  words  on  one  of  the  following 

topics:  animals  of  the  frigid  zone,  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  irrigation,  climate  and 
productions  of  Puerto  Rico.    p 

Answers. 

James  T.  Gray,  Catskill  High  School. 
T.  A.  Caswell,  Superintendent. 

2.  See  any  standard  geography. 

3.  Florida  is  much  warmer  than  Montana  on 
account  of,  (a)  Florida  being  nearer  to  the  equa- 
tor than  Montana;  (b)  Because  Florida  is  a  low 
swampy  plain  and  Montana  is  mountainous,  (c) 
The  Gulf  Stream  flows  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  near  Florida  and  warms  the  winds  which 
sweep  over  it,  while  Montana  has  no  warm  winds 
sweeping  over  it. 

4.  The  waters  of  Lake  Chautauqua  reach  the 
sea  by  the  Alleghany  River.  Ohio  River,  Missis- 
sippi River,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Florida  Strait. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Otsego  reach  the  sea  by 
the  Susquehanna  River,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
Hampton  Roads. 

The  waters  of  Lake  George  reach  the  sea  by 
Lake  Champlain,  Sorel  River,  St.  Lawrence 
River,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle. 

6.  A  railroad  route  from  New  York  to  Buffalo 
should  be  on  the  Hudson  River  to  Albany  and 
from  Albany  to  Buffalo  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. Cities  through  which  this  railroad  would 
pass  are,  Yonkers,  Poughkeepsie,  Hudson,  Al- 
bany and  Syracuse.  Three  rivers  are  Hudson, 
Mohawk  and  Genesee. 

8.  The  states  which  a  vessel  would  pass  in  go- 
ing from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  are:  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 


9.  a)  Great  Salt  Lake  is  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Utah,  near  the  lake  is  built  Salt  Lake 
City,  which  is  the  capital. 

b)  The  Columbia  River  rises  in  the  southern 
part  of  British  Columbia  and  flows  south  and 
then  west  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  river  is 
noted  for  its  salmon  fisheries. 

c)  Cape  Cod  is  a  cape  projecting  from  the 
southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

10.  a)  Yukon  is  a  river.  It's  in  the  north- 
western part  of  North  America  and  empties  into- 
the  Behring  Strait. 

b)  Yucatan  is  a  peninsula  projecting  from 
the  southeastern  part  of  Mexico  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

c)  The  Baltic  sea  lies  between  Russia  and  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula. 

d)  Rhone  is  a  river.  It  rises  in  Switzerland 
and  flows  west  and  then  south  into  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons. 

e)  Korea  is  a  peninsula  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia  and  project^  into  the  Japan  sea.* 

11.  Jersey  Island  is  south  of  England  in  the 
English  Channel  and  is  one  of  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Lands  End  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Ireland 
and  is  a  cape. 

The  Firth  of  Forth  is  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Scotland  and  is  an  estuary. 

12.  A  cargo  of  goods  being  sent  from  New 
York  to  Montevedio,  would  contain,  iron  manu- 
factures, breadstuffs,  and  grain.  On  returning 
a  vessel  would  %  bring  back  hides,  horns,  and 
tallow. 

15.  Puerto  Rico  lies  just  south  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer;  it's  drained  by  numerous  rivers,  one 
of  which  flows  through  the  city  of  San  Juan, 
the  capital.  The  climate  is  warm  in  Puerto  Rico 
owing  to  its  being  located  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 
The  principal  productions  are  fruits,  consisting 
of  bananas,  oranges,  pineapples,  cocoanuts,  etc. 

Gold  is  also  mined,  but  to  a  small  extent. 


IN  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  issued  college 
graduate  certificates  to  the  following  named  per- 
sons :  Olin  Wilson  Wood,  Olean,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, 1892;  Willard  Dean  Shannahan,  Green 
Island,  Williams  College,  1896;  James  Albert 
Wmans,  Ithaca,  Hamilton  College,  J897;  Chris- 
tabel  Abbott,  Cobleskill,  Syracuse  University, 
1895;  Gurdan  R.  Miller,  Matteawan,  Svracuse 
University,  1893;  Alice  Piatt  Willitts,  Syosset, 
Swarthmore  College,  1895 ;  Zoe  Magdalene  Row- 
land, Sea  Cliff,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1897; 
Jessica  May  Hitchcock,  Ithaca.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 1897 ;  Ernest  E.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Amherst 
Col  ege.  1889;  Helen  McCurdy  Edwards.  Albion, 
Wells  College,  1804;  Celia  Inez  Byrne,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.f  Syracuse  University,  1804;  Florence  Ger- 
trude Bell,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Western  Reserve 
University,  1896. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  decided  the  fol- 
lowing school  appeals:  He  dismissed  the  appeal 
of  Walter  Leviker  from  the  election  of  Porter  J 
Allen  as  trustee,  of  district  No.  6,  Montague 
Lewis  county,   which  was  taken  on  the  ground 
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that  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  meeting  had  not 
been  given. 

He  sustained  the  appeal  of  Lowell  S.  Henry 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  in  district 
No.  i,  Richfield,  Otsego  county,  at  which  five 
trustees  were  elected.  The  election  is  declared 
to  have  been  informal  because  no  ballot  was 
taken. 

In  the  appeal  of  E.  R.  Lenox  and  others  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  in  district 
No.  9,  Ellery,  Chautauqua  county,  decides  that 
Oscar  Stearns,  declared  to  have  been  elected 
trustee,  was  not  legally  elected. 

The  appeal  of  Charles  H.  Simmons  and  others 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  district 
No.  8,  Springfield,  Otsego  county,  is  sustained 
on  the  ground  that  the  election  of  officers  was 
not  conducted  in  compliance  with  law. 

He  sustains  the  appeal  of  George  Smith  from 
the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  in  district 
No.  5,  Orangetown,  Rockland  county,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  legally  conducted. 

The  appeal  of  Theophilus  Harrington  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  district  No.  4, 
Warrensburg,  Warren  county,  is  sustained  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  superintendent  also  decides  that  the  meet- 
ing in  district  No.  12,  Summit,  Schoharie  county, 
was  not  legally  conducted. 

Up  to  October  8,  1900,  there  have  been  filed 
at  the  department  of  public  instruction  131  con- 
tracts by  school  districts  for  the  education  of 
their  pupils  in  adjoining  districts.  This  number 
exceeds  that  filed  at  this  time  last  year  by  a  least 
25.  During  the  entire  year  ending  July  31,  1900, 
there  were  225  contracts  filed — this  being  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  67. 

This  system  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
first  commissioner  district  of  Madison  county, 
where  17  school  districts  took  advantage  of  the 
law  last  year.  Carlos  J.  Coleman  in  his  written 
report  last  year  submits  letters  from  eleven  trus- 
tees of  districts  where  this  law  was  tested,  and 
in  every  instance  they  report  the  arrangement  as 
more  than  satisfactory. 

This  seems  to  be  the  best  solution  under  our 
present  laws  of  the  question  of  what  to  do  with 
districts  having  too  small  a  number  of  pupils 
within  their  limits  to  profitably  maintain  a  school. 

Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner  has  made 
the  following  Normal  School  appointments: 

Honorable  Henry  W.  Hill  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
member  of  the  local  board  of  managers  of  the 
state  normal  and  training  school  at  Buffalo,  in 
place  of  Honorable  David  F.  Day,  deceased. 

General  William  H.  Hughes,  of  Granville, 
N.  Y.,  member  of  the  local  board  of  managers  of 
the  state  normal  and  training  school  at  Platts- 
burg,  in  olace  of  the  Honorable  Henry  G.  Bur- 
leigh, deceased. 

Oneonta  Normal. — Helen  K.  Brainerd,  assist- 
ant teacher  of  mathematics  and  Latin ;  Gene- 
vieve Ingersoll  and  Lyra  M.  Matteson,  critic 
teachers. 

Plattsburgh  Normal. — Elizabeth  W.  Bump, 
English  and  history;  Emmet  D.  Angell,  physical 
culture;    Jennie  B.  Andrews,  drawing. 

Buffalo  Normal.— Lucy  C.  Mott,  arithmetic 
and  algebra. 


New  Paltz  Normal. — Lonis  N.  Crane,  princi- 
pal of  training  school ;  William  R.  Wood,  assist- 
ant in  science;  A.  S.  Osborn,  vocal  music; 
Jeanette  Stetson,  general  assistant;  Albert  J. 
Smith,  physical  culture. 

Cortland  Normal. — James  A.  Shea,  principal 
intermediate  department. 

Jamaica  Normal — Lottie  N.  Smith,  reading 
and  physical  culture;  Samuel  H.  Dodson,  history 
and  general  assistant. 

Geneseo  Normal. — Carl  B.  Schrader,  physical 
culture. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  HEW 
YORK 

Authorised  announcements,  October,  1900 
High  School  Department. 

Physics  and  chemistry.  At  the  request  of 
many  principals  it  has  been  decided  to  add  for 
the  present  five  questions  to  the  papers  in  physics 
and  chemistry,  so  that  each  question  paper  will 
contain  10  questions  on  part  r.  and  10  on  part  2. 

History  and  literature.  This  paper  will  also 
consist  for  the  present  of  20  questions,  10  on 
English  literature  and  10  on  American  literature. 
Each  question  paper  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts  and  will  contain  the  following  note: 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more;  of  these  10 
questions  at  least  five  must  be  from  part  1  in 
order  to  receive  credit  for  English  literature,  and 
five  from  part  2  in  order  to  receive  credit  for 
American  literature.. 

History.  Students  who  hold  old  U.  S.  history 
passcards  will  receive  two  additional  counts  on 
passing  the  present  advanced  U.  S.  history.  Stu- 
dents not  holding  old  U.  S.  history  passcards,  but 
holding  old  advanced  U.  S.  history  passcards  will 
receive  two  additional  counts  on  passing  elemen- 
tary U.  S.  history.  Students  who  hold  old  U.  S. 
history  passcards  and  desire  to  earn  two  addi- 
tional counts  in  U.  S.  history  must  pass  the 
present  advanced  U.  S.  history.  Those  holding 
old  passcards  in  general  history  can  not  receive 
additional  counts  for  passing  in  medieval  history. 

Changes.  In  changing  from  the  old  to  the  new 
requirements  all  unnecessary  modifications  in  the 
character  and  scope  of  question  papers  will  be 
avoided. 


College  Department. 

In  1896  the  legislature  passed  an  Vt  by  which 
expert  accounting  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  profession.  This  law  provides  that  public 
expert  accountants,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  residing  or  having  an  office  for  the  regular 
transaction  of  business  in  the  state,  and  who 
shall  have  received  from  the  regents  of  the 
University  a  certificate  of  their  qualifications  to 
practice  as  public  expert  accountants,  shall  be 
known  as  certified  public  accountants;  and  no 
other  person  shall  assume  such  title  or  use  the 
abbreviation  C.  P.  A.  or  any  other  words,  letters 
or  figures  to  indicate  that  the  persons  using  the 
same  are  such  certified  public  accountants..  The 
act  provides  that  the  regents  shall  make  rules  for 
the  examinations  of  persons  applying  for  certifi- 
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cates,    and     may    appoint    a    board     of     three 
examiners. 

Rules  were  made,  an  examining  board  appointed 
and  the  first  examination  held  in  December,  1896, 
since  which  time  examinations  have  been  held 
twice  in  each  year.  For  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing to  those  interested,  full  information  as  to  the 
required  procedure  and  the  scope  and  the  details 
of  the  examinations,  the  University  has  just 
issued  the  certified  public  accountant  syllabus, 
prepared  by  Charles  W.  Haskins,  president  of 
the  board  of  C.  P.  A.  examiners.  This  syllabus 
is  a  book  of  134  pages,  and  contains,  besides  the 
law,  regents  rules,  calendar  and  full  outline  of 
examinations,  the  question  papers  used  in  all 
examinations  heretofore  held,  a  list  of  standard 
works  on  accounting,  auditing  and  commercial 
law  and  a  full  index. 

Home  Education. 

Traveling  libraries  and  pictures.  Since  June  1, 
13,101  volumes  have  been  sent  to  175  different 
borrowers.  228  wall  pictures  have  been  sent  to 
twenty  schools  and  libraries,  and  nearly  1,200 
lantern  slides  lent. 

A  bulletin  on  Traveling  pictures  and  school- 
room decoration  was  published  in  June  and  a 
second  edition  is  now  in  press.  It  contains  a  list 
and  halftone  reproductions  of  100  pictures  suit- 
able for  school  rooms,  with  brief  historical,  criti- 
cal or  descriptive  notes  and  references  to 
authorities,  also  size  and  publisher.  The  list  does 
not  claim  to  represent  the  best  art,  but  merely 
to  include  100  of  the  most  satisfactory  subjects 
for  high  school  decoration  considering  not  only 
artistic  merit,  reputation,  historical  and  literary 
significance  and  educational  value,  but  also  ex- 
treme or  peculiar  views  on  religious  and  ethical 
questions.  The  bulletin  also  contains  informa- 
tion on  schoolroom  decoration  outside  New  York 
and  a  bibliography  on  art  education. 

Study  clubs.  The  year  opens  with  the  follow- 
ing twelve  study  clubs  added  to  the  roll,  making 
the  total  number  now  registered  391 :  Travelers' 
club  of  Jamestown,  Unity  club  of  Victor,  Thurs- 
day morning  club  of  Troy,  Leisure  hour  club  of 


Homer,  Eclectic  club  of  Jamestown,  University 
Extension  club  of  Madrid,  Monday  morning  trav- 
elers' club  of  Troy,  Excelsior  study  club  of  Ash- 
ville,  Fortnightly  culture  club  of  Buffalo,  Topics 
club  of  Phoenix,  Friday  evening  club  of  Hannibal, 
Caedmon  Literary  club  of  Chipman. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION IN  THE  PHILIPPINES? 

Government  aid  should  be  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing directions: 

1.  Every  barrio  with  fifty  pupils  of  school  age 
should  have  a  school,  and  the  teacher  should  be 
partially  paid  by  the  government  of  the  islands 
from  public  revenues.  A  per-diem  allowance 
(Mex.)  of  two  cents  per  pupil  would  be  ample 
assistance  in  his  direction,  an  equal  amount  being 
paid  by  the  barrio  or  municipio. 

2.  Every  such  barrio  should  have  a  substantial 
school  house.  The  material  should  be  furnished 
by  the  government,  the  labor  of  construction  by 
the  barrio. 

3.  A  graded  system  of  uniform  text-books 
should  be  supplied  by  the  government — primary, 
intermediate  and  advanced — at  the  bare  cost  of 
printing,  together  with  all  other  necessary  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  maps,  globes,  charts,  black- 
boards, etc.  This  supply  should  be  lavish,  and 
should  include  a  good  course  in  the  English 
language  and  literature. 

A  trained  American  teacher  should  be  installed 
as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  each 
municipio.  He  should  establish  the  necessary 
schools,  supervise  their  operation,  conduct  classes 
in  English  and  teachers'  institutes,  and  be  paid 
entirely  by  the  general  government  of  the  islands. 

This  system  would  necessitate  a  bureau  of 
public  education  and  would  cost  some  money; 
but  it  is  very  much  cheaper  than  military  suppres- 
sion of  Spanish-Malay  insurrections.  The  school- 
house  means  stability,  law,  order  and  intelligent 
appeal  to  judicial  arbitrament  instead  of  arms. 
From  "Pressing  Needs  of  the  Philippines,"  by 
Major  John  H.  Parker,  U.  S.  V.,  in  the  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  for  September. 


IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

ScHEDCLE  OF   APPOINTMENTS 


Date 

COUNTY 

Dist. 

Place 

CONDUCTOR 

INSTRUCTOR  IN 
DRAWING 

Instructor  in 

ENGLISH 

Oct. 

22 

22 
22 
2* 
22 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

Cbautauqua  . 
Cattaraugus.. 
Schoharie.. . . 
Chautauqua.. 

Schoharie 

Rensselaer . . . 
Rensselaer... 

Ulster 

Columbia .... 

Dutchess 

Onondaga.... 

Madison 

Erie 

1 
2 
2 
8 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

12 
8 
8 
1-2-3 
8 
2 
2 

Lakewood 

Salamanca 

Richmondville... 

Cassadaga 

Middleburg 

Averill  Park 

Hoosick  Palls.... 
Kingston 

San ford  

Miss  Collier 

14 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

44 

'Williams 

Smith 

Hull 

14 

Miss  Collier 

14 

Sanford 

Miss  Rice. 

41 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

It 

Williams 

44 

Germantown 

Rhinebeck 

Marcellus 

Canastota 

Williamsville 

Hamburg 

North  Collins.... 
East  Syracuse.. . . 

Altamont 

Mexico ^. .... 

Hilton 

Wilson 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

II 

Hull 

Miss  Collier 

Nov. 

Sanford 

Miss  Collier 

Shaver 

Miss  Collier 

41 

Williams... 

Smith 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

II 

Erie 

II 

Erie 

Hull 

Miss  Rice 

II 

Onondaga 

Albany 

Oswego 

Monroe 

Niagara 

Sanford 

Miss  Rice 

14 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice 

II 

Williams 

Miss  Collier 

It 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

II 

Hull 

Miss  Collier 
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There  was  a  registration  of  450,poo  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Greater  New  York,  and  the  capac- 
ity of  buildings  is  much  overtaxed.  The  problem 
of  room  is  a  serious  one. 

Syracuse  is  vexed  with  the  question  of  room 
to  accommodate  a  large  school  population. 

The  Rochester  Chronicle  complains  that 
"Rochester  has  been  more. or  less  affected  by  the 
delusion  that  free  secondary  education  should 
be  dispensed  with."  It  adds  that  on  this  account 
the  high  school  has  been  crippled,  and  hence  that 
city  has  been  put  behind  the  times. 

The  Sunday  school  conferences  at  Cliff  Haven, 
Lake  Champlain,  under  charge  of  Mrs.  B.  Ellen 
Burke,  were  valuable  in  their  consideration  of 
the  religious  training  of  the  child. 

Cortland  Normal  school  opens  with  an  attend- 
ance of  about  500. 

The  schools  of  Long  Island  have  determined  to 
make  more  of  the  study  of  local  geography. 

Prizes  to  high  school  pupils  has  been  offered 
by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  essays  on  the  subject,  "The  French 
Alliance  of  1778;  Its  History  and  Importance." 
Prizes  consist  of  three  medals  ,  one  of  gold,  one 
of  silver,  and  one  of  bronze,  as  first,  second  and 
third.  Competing  essays  to  contain  not  more 
than  1900  words,  or  less  than  1775  words.  They 
are  to  be  signed  by  non  de  plume,  and  accom- 
panied by  sealed  envelope  having  non  de  plume 
written  upon  the.  outside  and  real  name,  grade, 
address,  name  of  school,  and  a  certificate  of  the 
principal  of  the  school  that  he  believes  the  essay 
to  be  original.  All  essays  are  to  be  mailed  to 
secretary  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  146  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  before  January  1,  1901. 
Writers  confined  to  two  upper  grades  of  high 
school. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  en- 
trance at  Hobart  College  has  been  raised,  there 
is  a  larger  enrollment  this  year  than  for  many 
years. 

Among  new  teachers  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytech- 
nic Institute  are:  Dwight  Ralston  Little,  a  grad- 
uate of  Williams  College ;  Frank  Church  Dudley, 
of  Amherst;  Francis  Xavier  Carmody,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;  Miss  Grace  Benedict 
Tweedy,  of  Vassar;  Miss  Austana  Loring  An- 
gell,  of  Wellesley;  Irving  Green,  of  the  Albany 
Business  College;  Dr.  James  T.  Gwathmey,  of 
Vanderbilt  University;  Raymond  Parsons  Rob- 
erts, of  Colgate  Universitv.  and  Henry  G.  Hart- 
mann,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Eight  hundred  new  volumes  have  been  added 
to  the  library  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  many  improvements  have  been  made: 

Miss  Genevieve  Andrews,  of  Seneca  Falls,  has 
been  engaged  as  teacher  of  drawing  at  the  Platts- 
burg  Normal  School. 


COUNTIES 

Albany.— The  Egbert  High  School  at  Cohoes 
opened  under  charge  of  Miss  Kate  J.  Martin,  no 
principal  having  been  chosen  in  place  of  Prof. 
Thompson. — Miss  Jean  Dean  Cole,  a  graduate  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  has  been  appointed  to  teach 


in  the  department  of  English  in  the  Albany  high 
school. — Miss  Eliza  Haight  of  Albany  has  been 
elected  to  teach  Latin  at  Packer  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn.— Miss  Mary  Fitzgerald,  teacher  of  drawing 
in  the  Watervliet  schools,  died  of  pneumonia 
September  22.  She  had  been  a  teacher  in  the 
Watervliet  schools  for  several  years,  and  was 
highly  regarded. — Miss  Belle  Z.  Van  Der  Warker 
has  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the  Cohoes  schools, 
after  teaching  continuously  for  thirty-one  years. 
— Superintendent  Blodgett  of  the  Syracuse 
schools  addressed  the  teachers  and  classes  of  the 
Albany  training  school  September  27,  on  "Pro- 
fession of  Teaching."  It  is  the  intention  of  Prin. 
Franklin  to  secure  educational  men  of  note  to 
address  the  school  as  often  as  possible.  The  ad- 
dress by  Supt.  Blodgett  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest,  and  heartily  applauded. — A  monthly 
teachers  meeting  will  be  a  new  feature  at  Cohoes 
this  year. — The  department  of  literature  and 
modern  historv  of  the  St.  Agnes  school,  Albany, 
will  be  under  charge  of  Miss  Andrews,  former 
principal  of  Brvn  Mawr  preparatory  school. — The 
coming  meeting  of  the  Hudson  River  School- 
masters' Club,  will  be  held  at  Albany,  November 
16  and  17.  An  evening  session  is  to  be  held 
Friday.  November  16,  consisting  of  a  dinner, 
Prin.  J.  G.  Wight  of  the  girls  high  school  of 
New  York  City,  to  be  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
Following  this  there  will  be  a  lantern  slide  exhibit 
of  Paris  and  the  Exposition  of  1900,  by  H.  L. 
Taylor,  Rapporteur  of  Group  Jury  I.,  and  per- 
sonal reminiscences  from  the  theme,  "The  fun- 
niest event  in  my  school  experience."  The  morn- 
ing session  of  November  17  will  be  held  in  the 
senate  chamber.  An  interesting  and  profitable 
meeting  is  looked  forward  to. 

Broome. — Miss  Florence  I.  Lewis  of  Bingham- 
ton,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Glens 
Falls  school. — Miss  May  Mooney  of  Oneonta, 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Fairview 
school,  Binghamton. — Prof.  George  W.  Pye,  for 
five  vears  the  efficient  principal  of  the  Deposit 
school,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  a  very- 
lucrative  one  at  Rochester,  where  he  will  be  prin- 
cipal of  a  large  graded  school.  Prof.  William 
L.  Harris  of  Macedon  Centre.  N.  Y.,  a  graduate 
of  Syracuse  University,  has  been  selected  to  take 
his  place.  He  is  a  man  of  experience,  and  comes 
highly  recommended — Miss  Edith  Card  has  be- 
gun teaching  at  Tracy  Creek. — Miss  Jes'sima  Ells- 
worth has  resigned  from  the  Lisle  school  to  go 
to  Cortland. — Wade  Landfield  of  Deposit  teaches 
the  Conklin  Forks  school  this  year. 

Cattaraugus. — A  new  teacher  in  the  Salamanca 
schools  is  Miss  Gertrude  Shelp  of  Waverly. 

Cayuga. — Miss  Edith  Palmer  has  resigned  at 
Moravia  to  go  to  Spring  Valley. — Miss  M.  E. 
Waterman  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Weedsport  high  school,  and  will  enter  a  western 
college. — The  board  of  education  of  Auburn 
have  arranged  to  give  the  teachers  of  that  city 
the  benefit  of  a  series  of  lectures,  following  the 
idea  of  the  summer  schools.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  in  September,  Dr.  W.  R.  Jewett,  D.D.. 
of  Hamilton  College,  being  the  leading  speaker. 
Mrs.  Mary  Rogers  Miller  of  Cornell  University 
also  addressed  the  teachers. — Miss  Minnie  Bryne 
of  Weedsport  has  been  selected  to  be  preceptress 
of  Sennett  school. 
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Cortland. — Prof.  Thomas  J.  McEvoy,  principal 
of  the  intermediate  department  of  the  Cortland 
Normal  School,  has  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  one  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  normal  school  for 
five  years,  and  was  esteemed  an  efficient  teacher. 
He  is  a  normal  school  and  Amherst  graduate. — 
The  vacancy  in  the  Central  high  school  at  Cort- 
land, caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  May 
Knapp,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Mae  A.  Fuller  of  that  city. 

Chemung.— Prof.  C.  F.  Walker,  until  recently 
at  Canisteo,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  Elmira  schools. — Miss  Antoinette  J.  Foster,  a 
graduate  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  is  the  newly 
elected  teacher  of  English  at  Elmira  academy. 

Chenango.  — Miss  Mary  Devine  of  Norwich  is 
a  newly  elected,  teacher  in  the  schools  of  that 
place. — Miss  Catherine  Bolger  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  principal  of  school 
No.  i  at  Norwich.  She  is  a  capable  teacher. 
— Miss  Grace  Perry  of  Bainbridge  has  secured 
a  position  to  teach  in  the  Greater  New  York 
schools — .Miss  Caroline  Head,  of  Earlville,  has 
been  secured  as  preceptress  in  the  Sherburne 
high  school.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oneonta 
Normal  School. — Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor,  a 
Fredonia  Normal  graduate  and  Principal  Mooney 
of  Pitcher,  a  Cortland  Normal  graduate, 
were  recently  married. — Miss  Florence  Austen  is 
teaching  the  Guilford  Center  school. 

Chautauqua. — Owing  to  a  large  Swedish  popu- 
lation in  the  city  of  Jamestown,  the  board  of 
education  have  provided  for  teaching  the  Swedish 
language  in  the  high  school.  A.  J.  Lannes,  the 
talented  editor  of  Vart  Land,  has  been  called 
upon  as  teacher. — Miss  Irma  Rickenbrode,  a  Fre- 
donia Normal  School  graduate,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Ripley  school. — W.  Glenn  Pen- 
hollow  of  Cassadaga  has  been  selected  principal 
at  Knapps  Creek. — Ernest  Luce,  a  Fredonia 
Normal  School  graduate,  is  the  new  principal  at 
Ellington. — The  third  commissioner's  district  of 
Chautauqua  county  has  a  live  Principal's  Asso- 
ciation with  Prin.  Geo.  R.  Raynor  of  Frewsburg, 
president. — Mis9  Clara  R.  Purdy.  a  graduate  of 
Vassar  College  has  been  elected  to  teach  in  the 
Silver  Creek  School. — Former  principal  Frank 
S.  Wilson  of  Sherman  has  been  made  principal  of 
the  Rome  high  school. — An  athletic  league  of  the 
schools  of  Chautauqua  county,  including  Dun- 
kirk, Westfield,  Silver  Creek  and  Sherman,  has 
been  reorganized.  The  following  are  the  officers : 
President,  P.  K.  Pattison,  Westfield;  vice-presi- 
dent, Prin.  Evans  S.  Parker,  Dunkirk;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  G.  G.  Benjamin,  Silver  Creek. 
The  league  was  formed  last  year.  State  Tax  Com- 
missioner Lester  F.  Stearns  of  Dunkirk  present- 
ing a  silver  cup  to  be  competed  for  in  all-around 
athletics. — Prin.  Travis,  an  Ann  Arbor  graduate, 
began  his  first  year  at  the  head  of  the  Sherman 
school. — Mary  Kinner.  graduate  of  Rockford,  111.. 
Seminary,  is  the  new  teacher  of  English  and 
French  in  the  Westfield  high  school. 

Clinton — Miss  Viveia  Clough  of  Addison,  Vt., 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  primary 
department  of  the  Peru  school. — Upon  recom- 
mendation of  Supt.  Chas.  R.  Skinner,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth W.  Bump,  recently  preceptress  of  the  Nunda 
high  school,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  Eng- 


lish in  the  Plattsburg  Normal  School.  She  is 
both  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Normal  College 
and  Cornell  University. — Prin.  Van  Arnam  of  the 
Mooers  school  has  been  called  to  Poultney, 
Vt.,  and  will  be  principal  of  a  graded  school 
there.  / 

Dutchess. — C.  W.  Townsend,  formerly  princi- 
pal at  Hunter,  is  principal  at  Tivoli,  with  a  salary 
of  $1,200. 

Essex. — An  appropriation  has  been  voted  by 
the  citizens  of  Ticonderoga  for  building  a  new 
school  edifice  at  Weedville. 

Erie. — About  fifty  Buffalo  teachers  spent  vaca- 
tion in  Europe  this  year. — Miss  Elizabeth  Drake, 
a  Cornell  University  graduate,  has  been  appointed 
a  teacher  in  the  West  High  School  of  Buffalo.— 
Miss  Alta  >Viggins  has  been  appointed  director 
of  physical  culture  and  A.  F.  Newman,  director 
of  penmanship  in  the  Buffalo  schools. — Miss  Elsie 
R.  Engle  has  been  chosen  teacher  of  languages 
at  Angola.  She  is  a  Cornell  University  graduate. 
— Mrs.  Mae  L.  Kemp,  a  teacher  in  the  Buffalo 
schools,  was  held  up  and  robbed  by  a  negro  foot- 
pad recently,  and  in  falling  to  the  pavement  was 
badly  bruised.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
save  her  life. 

Genesee. — Miss  Lillie  Montgomery  of  Indian 
Falls  will  teach  this  year  at  Pine  Hill,  near  Buf- 
falo.— Batavia  tax  payers  have  voted  to  supply 
the  schools  with  free  text  books. 

Greene.  —  The  board  of  education  of  Catskill 
have  selected  Miss  Katherine  Slattery  of  Athens 
to  teach  in  their  high  school. — Frank  W.  Hover 
of  Greendale  will  teach  at  Laskato. — The  Catskill 
Mountain  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at 
Windham,  October  27-28.  Prin.  Samuel  Taylor 
Johnson  of  Hunter  is  president ;  Thos.  Colby,  Jr., 
secretary.  A  profitable  session  is  expected. — Miss 
Fanny  O'Hara  is  teaching  at  Freehold. — The 
New  Baltimore  school  has  been  made  a  union 
free  school,  Prin.  Baker  in  charge. — In  memory 
of  his  wife,  W.  L.  Lawrence  of  New  York  City 
has  given  to  Palenville  a  school  building  costing 
$48,000. 

Herkimer. —  Miss  Irene  Mesick  of  Little  Falls 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  De  Lany  of  Syracuse  have 
been  elected  to  positions  in  the  Little  Falls 
schools. — Little  Falls  has  a  fine  new  building. — 
The  Barnes  system  of  vertical  writing  is  used 
in  the  Little  Falls  schools  and  highly  regarded. 
— G.  L.  Bennett  of  Clayton  is  principal  of  the 
West  Winfield  school. — B.  M.  Robinson  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Jordansville  school. 

Jefferson. —  Miss  Nellie  Dodge  of  Adams  has 
accepted  a  position  to  teach  at  Shelter  Island. — 
Prin.  J.  G.  Peck  of  the  Alexandria  Bay  high 
school  has  resigned  his  position  on  account  of 
illness.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  school 
for  two  years.  Vice-principal  Charles  Bull  son,  a 
Potsdam  Normal  School  graduate,  succeeds  him. 
— Frank  A.  Tisdale  is  the  new  superintendent  of 
the  Watertown  schools. — Miss  Belle  Eigenbrodt 
of  Ellington,  Chautauqua  county,  has  been 
elected  to  a  position  in  the  Carthage  high  school. 
— Miss  Jessie  Robertson  of  Canton  has  been 
elected  to  the  position  of  preceptress  in  the  Ant- 
werp high  school. — W.  V.  Graves  of  Champion 
has  gone  to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  is  employed  to 
teach. 
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Livingston.— Miss  E.  Louise  Bradley  has  been 
elected  to  a  position  as  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Geneseo.  She  has  been  a 
teacher  at  Amboy,  N.  Y. 

Lewis.— F.  A.  Green  has  been  made  president 
of  the  Copenhagen  board  of  education. 

Monroe.  —  Fred  H.  Abel,  formerly  principal  of 
school  No.  5  at  Rochester,  has  been  advanced  to 
a  lucrative  position  in  the  high  school. — The  ad- 
vocates of  co-education  in  Rochester  are  much 
pleased  that  the  necessary  endowment  fund  has 
been  raised  and  girls  hereafter  will  be  admitted 
to  the  University  of  Rochester. — Supt.  Milton 
Noyes,  of  the  Rochester  schools,  who  was  re- 
moved by  the  board  of  education  on  claim  that 
he  was  hired  to  fill  a  vecancy,  has  obtained  from 
Justice  Nash  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  compel  the 
board  to  review  its  proceedings,  the  legal  view 
being  that  he  was  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
— The  board  of  education  of  Rochester  have 
withdrawn  their  contribution  to  the  Industrial 
School,  and  the  women  of  the  city  have  taken  up 
the '  matter,  and  will  run  it  out  of  their  own 
resources. — The  young  ladies  ot  the  eighth  grade 
of  the  union  high  school  at  Scottsville  welcomed 
their  new  teachers,  Miss  Dora  E.  Covey,  Miss 
Bessie  Hughes  and  Miss  Marion  E.  Barnes  with 
a  pleasant  evening's  drive  and  a  corn  roast. 

Madison.  —  Miss  Lucy  D.  Johnson  of  Peterboro 
has  gone  to  Yorktown  Heights,  Westchester 
county  to  teach  in  the  public  school. — The  Caseno- 
via  Republican  asserts  that  trustees  in  the  rural 
schools  about  Petersboro  have  been  offering  but 
$5.00  and  $5.50  per  week  for  teachers. — The 
Petersboro  school  began  work  with  two  new 
teachers,  Roy  B.  Keeley,  of  Oneonta,  principal 
and  Miss  Tibbits  of  Oneida,  primary. — Howard 
F.  Brooks  of  Onondaga  county  is  the  principal 
of  the  North  Brookfield  school  this  year. 

Nassau. — The  Lynbrook  school  has  been  made 
a  full  Regents'  school. — There  is  a  movement  to 
establish  a  new  school  district  in  the  town  of 
Merrick. 

Niagara.— Prof.  J.  E.  Fitzgerald  of  this  city 
has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  principal  of 
tthe  Central  Grammar  School  of  Warren,  O. — 
Grace  M.  Alexander,  who  has  been  teaching  at 
Florence,  Mass.,  has  been  made  the  kindergarten 
teacher  at  North  Tonawanda. 

Oswego. —  Miss  Lena  Gill's  friends  at  Oswego 
are  pleased  over  her  appointment  to  an  advanced 
position  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York. — 
Miss  Gertrude  A.  Shepherd  has  resigned  her 
position  as  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Oswego  high  school. — The  board  of  education  at 
Oswego  are  considering  the  matter  of  adding  a 
commercial  course  to  the  work  of  their  high 
school. 

Ontario. —  Miss  A.  Quinn  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion to  teach  at  Littleville. — Miss  Maude  M.  Rosa 
of  Canandaigua  has  been  engaged  to  teach  at 
Bristol. — Miss  Harriet  B.  Scofield  of  Canandai- 
gua has  been  engaged  to  teach  at  Medina.  She 
is  a  Vassar  graduate. 

Onondaga.-*- Miss  Anna  Giddings  of  Baldwins- 
ville  has  been  engaged  to  teach  in  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  the  Syracuse  schools. — Miss 
Laura  E.  Osborne,  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity,  has  been  made  assistant  preceptress  at 


Warner. — The  coming  year  the  pensioning  of 
teachers  of  the  Syracuse  schools  will  go  into 
effect.  There  is  a  retirement  fund  on  hand  for 
that  purpose  of  $16,500,  which  is  augmented 
yearly  by  something  like  $5,000.  One  per  cent, 
of  the  salary  of  each  teacher  is  given  toward  this 
fund.  Half  pay  to  retired  teachers  is  guaranteed 
under  terms  of  the  law. — Miss  Bessie  L.  Tray- 
hern  of  Scottsville  has  been  engaged  to  teach  in 
the  Skaneateles  high  school  in  place  of  Miss  Ger- 
trude Chapman,  resigned. — Miss  Ella  May  Mar- 
kell  of  Jordan  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Warner  school. — Miss  Nettie  Pool  of  De  Ruyter 
is  teaching  as  principal  of  the  Delphi  school. — 
Miss  Mabel  Allis  has  been  made  preceptress  at 
Liverpool.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  uni- 
versity.— Frank  K.  Watson,  a  Princeton  graduate, 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  Mr.  Jenner's 
preparatory  school  at  Syracuse. — The  teachers 
and  former  teachers  of  Prescott  school,  Syracuse, 
recently  held  a  very  pleasant  re-union. 

Otsego. — Miss  Anne  Matteson  of  Morris  has 
been  transferred  from  the  greater  New  York 
schools  to  the  Flushing  schools. — Miss  Marietta 
Presho,  recently  of  the  Cuba  high  school,  hao 
been  made  preceptress  of  the  Morris  school. — 
Miss  Una  Jordan  is  teaching  the  West  Edmeston 
school. — Paul  Thayer,  a  Cooperstown  high  school 
graduate,  is  principal  at  East  Springfield. — C.  J. 
Marks  is  teacher  of  the  South  Valley  school. — 
Chester  Miller  is  principal  at  Garrettsville. — East 
Springfield  academy  has  opened  with  Randolph 
Clark,  B.  A.,  principal.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College. 

Oneida.— Prof.  Walter  D.  Wood,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Canisteo  high  school,  has  been 
chosen  superintendent  of  the  Raine  schools. — 
Miss  Nettie  Wightman  of  Sangerfield  has  gone 
to  New  Jersey  where  she  has  a  fine  position  to 
teach. — Henry  Hughes  of  Remsen  will  teach  this 
year  in  the  Hilburne,  Rockland  county,  high 
school. — W.  R.  Williams  of  Remsen  has  secured 
a  position  as  principal  of  the  grammar  depart- 
ment at  Hastings-on-the-Hudson. — Utica  is  con- 
fronted by  the  crowded  school  problem. — Miss 
Ruth  Smith  of  Oneida  Castle  has  been  secured 
as  teacher  at  Verona. — Mrs.  Ida  C.  Clark  of 
Clinton  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Passaic 
N.  J.,  high  school. — Miss  Katherine  Livermore  of 
Sangerfield  has  accepted  a  position  as  kinder- 
garten teacher  in  Buffalo. — Miss  Alice  M.  Hotch- 
kiss  has  been  elected  teacher  of  history  and 
algebra  in  the  Utica  high  school.  She  comes 
from  Middletown.  Conn. — Miss  Kate  Hendricks 
of  New  Paltz  has  been  engaged  to  teach  in  the 
Camden  school. 

Orange. —  Miss  Julia  Van  Deusen  of  Ithaca  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Goshen  high 
school,  as  teacher  of  music.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Ithaca  conservatory  of  music. 

Orleans. —  Albion  mourns  the  death  of  Prof. 
Freeman  A.  Green,  who  was  for  twenty  years 
superintendent  of  her  public  schools.  Many  are 
the  testimonials  to  his  worth. 

Putnam  —  R.  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  of  Monticello,  is  the 
principal  at  Farmers  Mills. 

Rensselaer.— Miss  Bertha  Lamb  of  Lansing- 
burg  has  secured  a  position  in  a  private  kinder- 
garten in  Brooklyn. — Miss  Florence  Rhoddy  of 
the  school  No.  9,  South  Troy,  spent  vacation  in 
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Canada. — A  $5,000  annex  will  be  built  to  school 
No.  1  at  Troy. 

Rockland.— Elmer  E.  French,  A.  M.,  who  has 
conducted  a  prosperous  private  school  at  Frank- 
lin, N.  Y.,  has  opened  a  school  at  Nyack,  to  be 
known  as  the  Rockland  Institute  and  Military 
Academy.  He  brings  with  him  an  excellent 
corps  of  instructors,  and  opens  with  a  good 
registry. 

St.  Lawrence.  —  Miss  Margaret  Sweeney  of 
Potsdam  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  at  Wil- 
cox, Pa. — The  new  principal  at  Canton  is  a 
Hamilton  College  graduate,  E.  L.  Mosher  of 
Waterville. — Allen  H.  Knapp,  who  has  made  a 
great  success  of  his  work  for  four  years  in  the 
Canton  schools,  has  gone  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
to  asume  the  principal  ship  of  the  high  school 
there. — The  following  new  teachers  have  been 
added  to  the  Northern  New  York  Institution  for 
Deaf  Mutes:  Miss  Krouse  of  Philadelphia,  pri- 
mary teacher ;  Miss  Knowles  of  Dayton,  O.,  kin- 
dergarten, and  Miss  Lawrence  of  Hermon. — Miss 
Beatrice  Stepanck,  preceptress  of  the  Canton 
school,  spent  her  vacation  abroad. — Miss  Florence 
Litchtenhan,  principal  of  the  Piercefield  school, 
was  drowned  while  boating.  Miss  Lapierre,  a 
companion  teacher,  was  saved  with  difficulty. 

Steuben. — W.  T.  Palmer,  former  principal  at 
Tonawanda,  has  taken  Dr.  Norton's  place  in  the 
Bath  school. — Miss  Louise  K.  Smith-  has  been 
made  preceptress  at  Dansville. — Dr.  Edwin 
Franklin  Norton,  principal  of  the  Haverling  high 
school  at  Bath,  died  September  23.  His  death 
removed  an  educator  of  considerable  prominence 
in  the  county.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of  many 
noble  attributes  of  character,  and  his  influence 
had  been  deeply  felt  in  the  city. 

Seneca.— Miss  Emily  Duff  of  Waterloo  has 
gone  to  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  to  teach  in  the  public 
school. — Miss  Etta  Rock  of  Waterloo  has  gone 
to  Binghamton  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

Schoharie. — Miss  Edith  Sherwood  of  Green- 
wood has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Middle- 
burg  high  school,  and  will  teach  Latin  and  Greek. 
— Geo.  W.  Finch  has  been  engaged  to  teach  the 
Dorlac  school. — A  new  teacher  m  the  Cobleskill 
high  school  is  Grace  I.  Spencer,  of  Utica,  a  Vassar 
graduate. 

Schenectady.— Miss  E.  Stockwell  will  have  full 
charge  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  Nott 
Terrace  school  in  Schenectady. — Prof.  E.  S. 
Noyes,  instructor  of  history  in  the  Union  Classi- 
cal institute  at  Schenectady,  has  resigned. — Leon 
Joseph  Wayave.  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Prof.  E.  S.  Noyes 
at  Schenectady. — Miss  Ella  Miller  has  been 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Nott  street  school  at 
Schenectady. — Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurray  of 
Columbia  University  recently  addressed  the 
teachers  of  Schenectady.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
Superintendent  Howe  to  have  a  series  of  talks  by 
prominent  educators. 

Saratoga.— Miss  Edith  Esseltyne  of  Ballston 
has  resigned  her  position  in  the  high  school  to 
accept  one  in  New  York  City. — D.  J.  Tynen,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Saratoga  Springs,  and  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  died  September  22. 
His  death  is  deeply  regretted. 


Schuyler. — Miss  Eleanor  Burge  of  Odessa  has 
been  secured  to  teach  in  Cook  Academy  at  Bur- 
dett.     She  is  a  Cortland  Normal  School  graduate. 

Sullivan. — Prin.  D.  D.  Taylor,  for  several  years 
at  the  head  of  the  Callicoon  school,  has  been 
elected  principal  at  Mt.  Hope. 

Suffolk. —  The  Sag  Harbor  school  building  has 
been  thoroughly  repaired  and  refurnished. — Sam- 
uel L.  Parrish  of  Southampton  has  offered  three 
generous  prizes  for  the  best  work  done  in  elocu- 
tion by  pupils  in  the  high  school  the  coming 
year. 

Tioga. — The  Barton  school  has  secured  Wilbur 
F.  Saxton,  of  Oneida  county,  as  principal. 

Tompkins.— Jay  Miller  is  teacher  of  the  North 
Lansing  school. 

Ulster. —  Under  Supt.  Ryon,  the  Kingston 
schools  are  reported  to  be  in  the  best  condition 
they  have  ever  been. — Miss  Anna  Morgan,  teacher 
of  drawing  and  physical  culture  at  the  New  Paltz 
Normal  School,  has  been  obliged  to  resign  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Her  departure  is  much 
regretted. 

Warren. —  Miss  Clara  B.  Andrews,  a  graduate 
of  Middleburg  College,  is  the  newly  elected  pre- 
ceptress at  Warrensburg. — Miss  Mary  E.  Laugh- 
lin  of  Fort  Edward  has  been  elected  to  a  position 
in  the  Warrensburg  school. 

Westchester.— Miss  K.  Louise  Tanner  of  Cort- 
land has  ben  elected  to  teach  drawing  in  the 
Tarrytown  school. 

Washington.— The  death  of  Miss  Agnes  Mc- 
Whorter,  for  several  years  a  teacher  at  Granville, 
is  deeply  regretted. — Miss  Bertha  Holbrook,  a 
former  teacher  in  the  Granville  union  school,  will 
take  a  year's  study  at  Yale. 

Wayne. — Miss  Eva  Chaddock  of  Clyde  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Glens  Falls 
schools. — The  death  of  Miss  Anna  Gordon  of 
Clyde,  is  much  regretted.  She  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  of  Brooklyn. — A 
dearth  of  teachers  for  district  schools  is  reported 
in  Wayne  county. — Clyde  high  school  opened 
with  an  enrollment  of  seventy-three  foreign 
pupils. 

Yates. — The  schools  of  Penn  Yan  open  under 
most  favorable  circumstances.  Supt.  Jay  Crissey 
enters  upon  his  third  year  of  most  efficient  work. 
F.  C.  Wixson,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
has  been  secured  to  teach  mathematics  and 
science.  Mrs.  Lizzie  Lowell  Hammond,  a  grad-  • 
uate  of  Syracuse  University,  and  a  woman  of 
scholarly  attainments,  will  be  preceptress,  •  and 
teach  Latin  an  J  Greek. — Miss  Gratia  Stebbins  of 
Rushville  has  gone  to  Greenwood,  N.  C,  to  teach 
school. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK 

The  following  named  appointments  to  state 
scholarships  at  Cornell  University  have  been 
made  from  Greater  New  York:  Charles  W. 
Everson,  Alfred  J.  Horowitz.  Joseph  Ziporkes, 
Jacob  Klinkowstern,  Sigmond  Epstein,  Duncan 
G.  Stanbrough,  Frederick  Task,  Walter  S.  Han- 
nessen,  Max  Slutskv,  Alfred  E.  Budell,  Abraham 
L.  Caesar,  Jay  B.  Odell,  Clarence  B.  Oberndorf, 
Harry    Aranow,    Edward    D.   Bryde,    Henrietta 
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Neuman,  Hyman  Climenk,  Norman  Goodwin, 
George  M.  Levitas,  Aaron  Weller,  Morris  Levin, 
Robert  W.  Rogers,  Alfred  David,  James  A.  Wil- 
sey,  Robert  S.  Fowler,  David  Lazarus,  Arthur  S. 
Unger,  Julius  P.  Lippschitz,  Charles  Hyman, 
Ethel  Rollins,  Moritz  Kahn,  Charles  H.  Dorn, 
Henry  Ulysses  Robinson,  Joseph  Dirocco,  Abra- 
ham Fine,  Sara  McD.  Gaither,  Jeannette  M.  Wick, 
William  P.  Allen,  Frank  H.  Richardson,  Jacob 
M.  Goldberg,  G.  S.  Levin,  Andrew  C.  F.  Troy, 
Carl  W.  J.  Fuchs,  Alfred  E.  Mudge,  Jr.,  George 
Rocker,  Charles  F.  Fitter,  George  H.  Potter, 
William  Lewis,  Harry  F.  Pieper,  Robert  C.  E. 
Dennett,  Henry  J.  W.  M.  Baldwin,  Phillips  H. 
Mallory,  Joseph  Slavit,  Charles  L.  Rand,  Sydney 
Steiner,  Carroll  L.  Nichols,  Avice  M.  Watt  and 
John  W.  Knapp. 

Manhattan. — Beginning  with  October  and  last- 
ing until  April,  there  will  be  a  school  term  of 
free  evening  classes  of  the  General  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen.  The  course  of  in- 
struction embraces  architectural,  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing,  elementary  and  advanced 
clay  modeling,  mathematics  and  physics.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  school  to  afford  young  mechanics, 
employed,  opportunity  to  study  subjects  bear- 
ing upon  their  work. — President  Miles  O'Brien 
advocates  appointment  of  school  janitors  through 
civil  service. — Much  sorrow  is  felt  over  the  death 
of  Miss  Annie  Hoffman,  former  principal  of 
school  69.  A  large  number  from  the  schools  and 
board  of  education  attended  her  funeral- 
Brooklyn. — Miss  Florence  Bristow  has  been 
appointed  to  the  French  department  of  Packer 
Institute.-*-Dr.  J.  B.  Chittenden  will  take  the 
place  of  Prof.  Rufus  Sheldon,  who  resigned  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute.— Elmer  H.  Stall  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  department  of  English  literature  at  Adelphi 
Institute. — A  course  in  art  metal  work  has  been 
added  to  the  Pratt  Institute,  including  chasing, 
engraving,  die-sinking,  and  enameling. — A  course 
in  music  has  been  added  to  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute.— The  school  board  of  Brooklyn  has  asked 
for  $5,253,000  for  teachers  salaries  in  that  city. — 
Special  cars  are  provided  for  carrying  Brooklyn's 
school  children  who  live  at  a  distance  from 
schools. — The  problem  of  overcrowded  schools  in 
Brooklyn  is  one  engaging  the  best  ability  of  the 
authorities  to  solve.  All  kinds  of  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  them.  There  is  now  a  large 
number  of  children  excluded,  but  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  soon  be  partially  remedied. 

Queens.  — The  public  schools  of  Queens  Borough 
have  this  year  opened  under  regulations  abolish- 
ing the  color  line.  The  negro  school,  heretofore 
separately  maintained  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
negro  pupils  will  henceforth  be  distributed 
among  the  different  ward  schools. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

Cornell  University. 

C.  I.  Halsey,  Cornell  1900,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Coudersport,  Fa. 

K.  C.  Davis.  Ph.D.,  Cornell  'oo,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  botany  and 
zoology  in  the  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Normal  College. 

The  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  with  the  Syracuse  Chapter, 
October  18th  and  19th. 


Prof.  Barr  has  returned  to  his  work  in  Sibley 
College,  after  a  year's  absence. 

Miss  Ida  Ross,  Cornell  '98,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  science  in  the  Nyack 
high  school. 

Miss  Winifred  M.  Bristol,  '97,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  science  department  of  a 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  private  school. 


Colgate  University. 

The  first  thing  that  returning  students  noticed 
at  the  opening  of  the  college  this  year  was  the 
improvements  that  had  been  made  on  the  campus 
during  the  summer  vacation.  There  had  been 
much  improvement  of  the  roads  and  paths,  Whit- 
nall  Athletic  Field  was  much  nearer  completion 
than  it  was  when  college  adjourned,  and  the 
grading  about  the  new  president's  house  had 
been  completed.  These  changes  add  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  campus. 

Promptly  with  the  opening  of  the  college  the 
foot-ball  men  began  work  under  the  coaching  of 
J.  C.  Short,  who  played  on  the  Cornell  team 
last  year.  The  efficiency  of  Mr.  Short's  coaching 
is  seen  by  the  result  of  the  first  game  of  the  sea- 
son, which  was  played  with  Cornell  at  Ithaca  on 
September  26,  and  resulted  in  a  score  of  16  to  0 
in  favor  of  Cornell.  The  score  last  year  was 
more  than  twice  as  large. 

An  interesting  meeting  was  held  at  Eaton  Hall 
on  Monday  evening,  September  24,  in  recognition 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Prof.  William  Hale  Maynard  and  Prof. 
Sylvester  Burnham  to  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity. President  Merrill  opened  the  exercises  with 
some  graceful  remarks  of  greeting,  after  which 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Giles 
H.  Hubbard,  D.D.,  of  Auburn,  and  Prof.  John 
Anderson  of  the  University.  Responses  were 
then  made  by  Professors  Burnham  and  Maynard. 
after  which  the  entire  company  was  entertained 
socially  at  the  president's  house.  Colgate  is  for- 
tunate in  having  several  professors  who  have 
served  the  University  many  years  and  who  still 
have  many  years  of  good  work  before  them.  In 
addition  to  Professors  Burnham  and  Maynard, 
Prof.  James  M.  Taylor,  of  the  college,  has  taught 
over  twenty-five  years,  and  Prof.  Newton  Lloyd 
Andrews.^of  the  Department  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature.has  taught  over  thirty-five  years. 
With  these  should  be  mentioned  also  Prof. 
Eugene  Pardon  Sisson,  who  has  been  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  Colgate  Academy  for  about 
twenty-five  years.  Wherever  there  are  Colgate 
students  the  names  of  these  men  are  held  in 
honor. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Department  of  Physical 
Culture  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  George 
W.  Banning  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Prof.  Ellery  C.  Huntington.  Professor  Hunt- 
ington is  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst, 
and  has  had  twelve  years  of  successful  exper- 
ience in  teaching  the  subject. 

At  their  meeting  in  June  the  Board  of  Trustees 
established  a  new  Department  of  Pedagogy  in 
this  institution.  The  work  will  be  in  charge  of 
Dr.  M.  S.  Read,  of  the  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy. The  proposed  course  has  been  inspected 
by  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  has  been  approved  by  him.    This 
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new  department  has  been  urgently  needed  by  our 
students  for  several  years,  and  its  establishment 
has  been  received  by  them  with  great  satisfaction. 


Brockport    Normal    School. 

The  school  opened  with  practically  its  usual 
number  of  students.  The  increased  difficulty  of 
entrance  examinations  and  the  lengthening  of 
the  English  course  to  four  years,  has  made  an 
increase,  a  thing  not  to  be  expected. 

Of  the  students  entering  the  school  this  year, 
sixty-two  per  cent,  are  high  school  graduates. 
This  is  gratifying  as  showing  the  rapid  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  requiring  these  qualifi- 
cations for  the  students  entering  the  normal 
school. 

This  school  begins  the  single  session  plan  this 
year.  It  is  already  in  satisfactory  operation.  The 
result  has  been  that  only  twenty-nine  per  cent, 
of  all  students  are  held  every  afternoon  in  the 
week,  and  then  only  for  laboratory  work,  physi- 
cal culture  or  practice  in  the  grades.  The 
arrangement  allows  students  to  get  away  on  the 
afternoon  trains  with  much  less  loss  of  time  than 
heretofore. 

The  new  courses  of  study  introduced  in  all  the 
normal  schools  of  the  state  have  been  very  suc- 
cessfully inaugurated  at  Brockport.  The  change 
from  the  old  to  the  new  courses  was  made  with 
little  difficulty,  and  all  agree  that  the  new  courses 
are  much  more  scientific  and  evenly  balanced  than 
the  old. 

The  institutes  have  already  begun  to  draw 
upon  our  teaching  force,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  away  every  week  or  so. 

Work  on  the  new  practice  school  is  progressing 
*  satisfactorily.  The  building  when  completed  will 
give  as  well  arranged  a  practice  school  as  can  be 
found  in  the  country. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  school  has  been 
materially  changed  this  year.  A  half  dozen  new 
members  have  been  welcomed  to  the  faculty.  In 
connection  with  this  change  have  been  several 
improvements  in  the  work  of  the  practice  school. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
of  School  Boards,  of  which  H.  Ernest  Schmid, 
M.  D.,of  White  Plains,  is  president,  and  Harlan 
P.  French  of  Albany,  cor.  sec'y,  will  be  held  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Park  avenue 
and  59th  street,  New  York  City,  October  17th, 
18th  and  19th,  1900.  The  Superintendents'  Coun- 
cil annual  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  same 
time  and  place. 

An  earnest  plea  is  made  by  the  president  for 
a  full  attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  that  all 
will  be  ready  to  discuss  live  questions  of  school 
administration,  being  prepared  both  to  ask  and 
answer  such. 

PROGRAM. 

Wednesday,  October  17TH. 

Afternoon  Session,  2:30  o'clock. 

Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.   Miles  O'Brien, 

president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education, 

given  to  the  Council  of  Superintendents  and  the 

Association  jointly.    Address: — "The  relation  of 


Educational  Boards  to  Educational  Progress," 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Paper: — "Women  on 
Educational  Boards,"  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Greenhow, 
Hornellsville. 

Thursday,  October  i8th. 
Morning  Session,  9:30  o'clock. 
"Prison-made  Furniture,"  W.  A.  Choate,  Brook- 
view;  "Voice  Culture  as  applied  to  School 
work,"  Dr.  Myron  D.  Jewell,  Geneva ;  "The  Paris 
Exposition  in  its  Educational  Aspect,"  A.  T. 
Schauffler,  New  Rochelle;  "The  Relation  of  the 
Home  to  the  School,"  Dr.  H.  Ernest  Schmid, 
,  White  Plains. 

Thursday,  October  i8th. 
Afternoon  Session,  2:30  o'clock. 
"The  High  School  and  College  Entrance,"  Jos- 
eph Beal,  Oneida;  "The  Compulsory  Education 
Law  in  a  Union  Free  School  District,"  Benjamin 
Hammond,  Fishkill;  "The  Position  of  School 
Boards  with  reference  to  the  Compulsory  Vaccin- 
ation Law,"  Dr.  G.  W.  Miles,  Oneida;  An 
address  by  Mr.  H.  Brewster  Willis,  President 
State  School  Board  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 


SUPERINTENDENTS*  COUNCIL 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  School  Superintendents  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  held  at  the  Hall  of  Education,  New 
York  City,  October  17th,  18th  and  19th.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  A.  M. 
The  School  year  in  the  Rural  Community. 
a  How  many  weeks  should  school  be  in  ses- 
sion? 
b.  Should  the  long  vacation  be  in  Midsummer 
or  Midwinter,  or  partly  in  each? 
What  shall  be  done  with  teachers  that  are  per- 
manently semi-efficient? 
P.M. 
Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  Miles  O'Brien,  Presi- 
dent Board  of  Education,  New  York. 
Business  Education  in  Public  Schools. 

a.  In  High  Schools. 

b.  In  grades  below  the  High  School.  ' 
The  Course  of  Study  in  the.  High  Schools. 
Separate    Class    Rooms   versus    Study-halls    and 

Recitation-rooms  for  High  Schools. 
Thursday,  A.  M. 
The  Length  of  the  Elementary  School  Course. 

a.  Should  it  be  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years? 

b.  Should  it  be  uniform  throughout  the  state? 
The  Basis  of  Promotions  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  Charles- 

W.  Cole,  Chairman. 

P.  M. 

A  series  of  Ideal  Courses  of  Study — their  elabor- 
ation. 

Vertical  or  Slanting  Writing. 

Free  Text  Books. 

a.  In  the  High  School. 

b.  In  the  Grades  below  the  High  School. 
How  can  Citv  and  Village  Superintendents  best 

co-operate  with  school  commissioners? 
Election  of  officers  and  selection  of  a  place  for 
next  meeting. 
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A  Nerve  Food  and  Tonic 

HORSFORDS 

Acid  Phosphate 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Here- 
ford's Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  life  and  vigor  by  sup- 
plying the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  packages  only. 


Friday,  A.  M. 
The  plan  of  Individual  Instruction  in  Schools. 
Unification  and  Condensation  of  School  Reports. 
The  Teaching  of  Patriotism. 
The  Parent  and  the  School-room. 
Supplemental. 

The  following  topics  were  suggested  for  discus- 
sion in  addition  to  or  in  place  of  topics  placed 
on  the  regular  programme,  at  a  discretion  of  the 
Council. 

School  Hygiene. 

Protection  of  Birds. 

Nature  Study. 

Half-day  classes. 

Manual  Training. 

Free  Supplies,  how  used  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically. 

Compulsory  Education. 

Literary  Societies  in  High  Schools  and  in 
Elementary  grades. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  were:  J.  Irving 
Gorton,  president;  George  Griffith,  vice-presi- 
dent;   Edwin  S.  Harris,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


AMUSING  SICE  CHILDREN 

It  will  pay  educators  and  mothers  of  families 
to  preserve  a  set  of  the  interesting  articles  con- 
tributed to  The  Delineator  by  Lina  Beard,  sister 
of  Dan  Beard,  the  famous  cartoonist.  These 
articles,  written  and  illustrated  by  Miss  Beard, 
deal  with  amusements  for  sick  children,  showing 
how  fun  and  pleasure  for  the  little  ones  can  be 
obtained  by  providing  them  with  cones,  thorns, 


thistle-down,  etc.  These  articles  are  really 
exceedingly  clever.  .  .  The  October  number  of 
The  Delineator,  in  addition  to  Miss  Beard's 
article  and  the  eighty  or  more  sketches  of  pres- 
ent-day styles,  which  are  prominent  features  of 
the  magazine,  contain  twenty  other  valuable  con- 
tribuions.  For  thirty  years  it  has  been  trusted  by 
American  women  for  guidance  in  Home  dress- 
making and  home  management. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Sallust's  Catiline.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Scudder, 

Albany,  N.  Y.    Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.    12  mo. 

Cloth.     Price  $1.00 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  parallel  passages 
from  Cicero's  Orations  are  included  in  this  edi- 
tion of  Sallust's  Catiline  should  make  it  a  popu- 
lar one,  not  alone  because  of  its  novelty,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  pedagogical  worth  of  such  an 
arrangement.  Then  too  the  American  Philologi- 
cal Association  recommends  that  Sallust  be  read 
in  the  preparatory  school,  and  this  recommenda- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  the  National  Teachers' 
Association. 

Every  available  German,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can commentary  on  Sallust  has  been  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  notes. 

A  collection  of  the  epigrams  of  Sallust  has 
been  included,  in  the  hope  that  at  least  some  of 
them  may  be  memorized, — a  practice  of  our 
fathers,  which  (as  the  author  declares)  may  be 
revived  to  great  advantage  in  our  day. 

English    Grammar.    James    M.    Milne,    Ph.  D. 

Silver,  Burdett    &    Co.,  New  York.      374  pp. 

Cloth. 

The  keynote  of  this  text-book  is  struck  in  the 
quotation  given  Qn  the  title  page  from  Shairp. 
"For  my  aim  is  not  so  much  to  say  things  that 
are.  new,  as  things  that  are  true.'  And  in  an 
instructive  preface  the  author  declares  that  it  is 
assumed  to  be  for  the  use  of  those  who  can  speak 
and  read  *  the  English  language ;  hence  much 
usually  found  in  books  on  English  grammar  has 
been  omitted. 

The  author,  the  widely  known  and  scholarly 
ex-principal  of  the  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  normal  school, 
declares  the  purpose  of  the  book  to  be, 

1.  A  work  purely  grammatical,  in  method  and 
in  facts  emphasized.  2.  Emphasis  to  language 
study  through  the  wealth  and  variety  of  illustra- 
tions used  in  the  development  and  elucidation  of 
grammatical  facts.  The  aim  of  the  book  in  a 
word  is  to  emphasize  the  practical  rather  than 
theoretical  side  of  grammar ;  to  place  the  empha- 
sis on  the  process  of  reaching  conclusions  rather 
than  on  memorizing  them;  to  magnify  the  spirit 
of  power  rather  than  the  spirit  of  acquisition. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
book  is  based  on  the  natural  order  of  presenta- 
tion,— that  the  pupil  should  not  be  encumbered 
with  technicalities  before  he  has  use  for  them ; 
that  the  same  subject  must  be  noted  in  different 
relations  and  observed  by  repeated  views  before 
it  can  be  thoroughly  grasped. 

The  subject  of  false  syntax  is  omitted,  while 
there  are  added  as  appendices  chapters  on  Word 
Building.  History  of  English  Language  and  Pros- 
ody in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
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The  book  is  wealthy  in  apt  and  progressive 
illustration  and  in  completeness  of  treatment. 
The  side  headings  strike  us  as  an  improvement 
that  add  materially  to  the  usableness  of  the  book. 

Recognition  of  the  merit  of  the  American 
School  System  of  Calisthenics  was  given  recently 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  where  an  exhibition  of 
moving  pictures  showing  classes  in  gymnastics, 
grace  hoop,  ball  game,  etc.,  both  surprised  and 
delighted  the  educational  representatives  of  for- 
eign nations. 

The  interest  aroused  by  these  pictures  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  Russia  is  sending  one  thousand 
teachers  to  study  them  and  the  system  they  repre- 
sent. The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
is  bringing  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools 
and  Lycees,  and  the  other  European  nations 
through  their  representatives  are  becoming  famil- 
iar with  what  the  Americans  can  offer  as  an 
improvement  on  their  own  methods. 

The  work  of  Miss  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  Director 
of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  received  special  commendation, 
one-third  of  the  entire  exhibits  of  pictures  being 
illustrative  of  her  system. 

Her  admirable  methods  are  now  brought  before 
the  American  public  in  her  book  Free  Hand 
Apparatus  Gymnastics,  a  work  of  298  pages  and 
237  photographic  illustrations,  just  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

One    Thousand    Problems    in    Physics.      By 
William  H.  Snvder,  A.  M.,  and  Irving  O.  Pal- 
mer, A.  M.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  set  of  problems  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  lecture  and  class  room  work  in  physics  by 
giving    an  opportunity  to   apply  the    laws  and 
principles  there  discussed.    It  also  furnishes  con- 
crete material  for  a  review  of  many  processes  in 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  plane  geometry.      None 
of  the  solutions  require  higher  mathematics.    All 


the  problems  have  been  carefully  graded  and  the 
solubility  determined. 

In  an  appendix  have*  been  placed  tables  of  physi- 
cal constants  and  copies  of  the  Harvard  Entrance 
Examinations  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  School  Speaker  and  Reader.    By  William 

DeWitt  Hyde,  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  composed  of  short,  bright,  rousing,  tell- 
ing speeches,  essays  and  verses,  simple  in  style, 
interesting  in  matter,  well  within  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  child,  yet  adapted  to  make  a  man  of 
him.  The  ways  of  bird,  beast  and  fish,  the 
delights  of  farm,  stream  and  forest  are  portrayed 
by  such  lovers  of  nature  and  masters  of  literature 
as  Bolles,  Burroughs,  Seton-Thompson,  Beecher, 
Du  Chaillu,  Van  Dyke,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley.  A  hundred}  or  more  selections  from 
Parkman,  Irving  Franklin,  Lippard,  Everett, 
Webster,  Lincoln,  Brooks,  Fiske,  Higginson,  Bry- 
ant, Emerson,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
Miller,  Read,  Lowell,  Lincoln,  Curtis,  Phillips, 
Grady,  Garfield,  Depew,  Bret  Harte,  Walt  Whit- 
man, Blaine,  Phelps,  Lodge,  Hoar  and  Roosevelt 
present  the  leading  men  and  events  in  American 
history  from  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  war. 

The  preface  suggests  to  teachers  how  to  make 
reading  and  speaking  the  natural,  enjoyable  and 
profitable  exercise  it  ought  to  be;  and  pleads  for 
a  restoration  of  its  rightful  prominence  in  the 
school  curriculum. 

'"A  History  of  England."  By  J.  N.  Larned, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library,  is  published  for  schools  and  academies 
by  Houghton.  Mifflin,  Boston,  and  contains 
topical  analysis,  research  questions  and  bio- 
graphical notes  by  Homer  P.  Lewis,  principal 
of  the  English  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 
An  interesting  geological  and  ethnological 
sketch  of  Great  Britain  introduces  the  general 
work  showing  how  largely  the  situation  of  the 
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A  NEW  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

WITH  EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION 

By  Mary  F.  Hyde, 
Author  of  a  series  of  Lessons  in  English 

THIS  GRAMMAR  is  especially  designed  to  prepare  pupils  in  the  most  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive manner  for  the  study  of  English  in  the  high  school,  and  also  for  the  study  of  languages  other 
than  English.  The  book  has  all  the  strong  features  and  excellent  qualities  of  the  author's  earlier  works, 
together  with  an  extended  treatment  of  technical  grammar.  This  matter  has  been  so  arranged  and 
made  practical  through  Miss  Hyde's  incomparable  application  of  the  inductive  method  that  the  book 
affords  a  most  satisfactory  training  in  English  for  those  whose  study  of  the  mother  tongue  is  to  end 
with  the  grammar  school  course.  It  gives  the  pupil  a  mastery  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  English 
Grammar  and  leads  him  to  use  his  knowledge  in  the  interpretation  of  literature  and  the  correct  expres- 
sion of  his  own  thoughts.     Carefully  selected  literary  excerpts  are  used  for  illustration. 

Cloth.    Illustrated.    328  pages.    6Q  cents. 

Correspondence  invited 

D.  C.  HEA  TH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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island,  separated  from  the  continent,  its  climate, 
harbors  and  rivers,  as  well  as  its  resources, 
affected  its  future  history.  The  prehistoric  races 
to  the  time  of  Caesar  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
country  bv  the  Romans  are  carefully  traced,  and 
following  these  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and 
Normans  and  the  development  of  the  English 
people  through  medieval  years,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  English  constitution  with  the  terri- 
torial expansion  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
topics  and  review  questions  are  suggestively 
arranged  and  maps  and  general  illustrations  are 
carefully  placed  to  fix  and  brighten  the  text  of 
the  work.  There  is  also  a  survey  of  general 
history  in  Europe  during  the  several  centuries 
pointing  out  the  relations  between  England  and 
the  continent.  The  work  is  attractively,  as  well 
as  carefully  prepared,  and  is  calculated  to  meet 
with  favor  especially  in  High  School  study. 

Maury's  New  Geography.    Maury's  Geography 

has  been  completely  revised  and  re-edited  by 

the  University  Publishing  Co. 

The    new    edition,   which  is    fresh    from   the 

presses,  will  be  received  with  particular  interest 

in  the  schools.    The  new  maps  and  illustrations 

of  which  some  of  the  latter  are  in  several  colors, 

freshen  up  the  whole  work.     The    illustrations 

have  been  selected  with  special  care  from  the  latest 

photographs,  and  the  best  which  could  be  secured 


for  typical  application  to  the  text.  They  repre- 
sent a  large  variety  of  scenes,  some  of  which  are 
entirely  new  in  their  character  in  school  geogra- 
phies. A  conspicuous  instance  is  the  composite 
photographs  representing  the  several  races  of 
men.  That  of  the  Malay  is  said  to  be  Aguinaldo, 
while  that  of  the  Caucasian  looks  as  if  it  might 
be  a  composite  of  President  McKinley,  Dr.  Dra- 
per and  President  O'Brien  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Maury's  reputation  was  not  merely 
as  a  geographer,  but  as  a  scientist  whom  every 
nation  of  Europe  honored  with  degrees.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Humboldt,  Prussia  duplicated  for 
Maury  the  Cosmos  medal  which  had  been  given 
to  Humboldt.  His  plan  of  presenting  the  sim- 
plest form  of  a  story  with  interesting  facts  has 
been  maintained  throughout,  and  it  imparts  to 
this  whole  work  that  peculiar  charm  which  has 
always  made  Maury's  geography  a  popular  text 
book  in  the  schools. 

The  highest  end  of  the  highest  education  is 
not  anything  that  can  be  directly  taught,  but  it 
is  the  consummation  of  all  studies.  It  is  the 
final  result  of  intellectual  culture  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  breadth,  serenity,  and  solidity  of 
mind,  and  in  the  attainment  of  that  complete 
self-possession  which  finds  expression  in  char- 
acter.— Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Harvard   University. 
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Family  Case  contains  12000  sheets, 
Satin  Finish,  1  Bronzed  Family 
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On  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  deliver,  carriage  paid,  one  case  of  this 
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DUTLER,  SHELDOn  §  CfinnfflT 

Educational  Publishers 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  CHICACO,  BOSTON, 

desire  to  invite  the  special  attention  of  School   Boards,    School  Officers, 
Teachers,  and  other  educators  to  the  following 

NEW   AND   VALUABLE  TEXTBOOKS 


A  Geographical  Triumph  1 

MORTON'S     ELEMENTARY     GEOGRAPHY 

By  ELIZA  H.  MORTON 
128  Page*  Price,  60  Cents. 

IN  APPEARANCE-Most  Attractive  IN  ILLTJSTBATIONS-Most  Appropriate 

IN  MAPS  -Most  Artistic  IN  TEXT-Most  Accurate 

These  are  strong  claims,  bnt  the  book  sustains  them.  Its  superiority  in  the  artistic  merit  of  its  maps  and  illustrations,  in 
letter-press,  paper,  and  binding,  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  illustrations  will  be  seen  upon  examination  of  the  text.  Note,  on  pages  17, 18  and  19,  that  the  cause 
of  winds,  the  bringing  of  clouds  over  the  land,  the  descent  of  their  moisture  in  rain  or  snow— filling  the  springs,  brooks,  lakes  and 
rivers-  are  clearly  told  by  the  pictures. 

Compare  the  maps  with  all  others  as  to  beauty  and  accuracy.  Note  their  general  uniformity  as  to  scale  and  their  proper  full- 
ness as  to  detail.  These  maps  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem  of  presenting  a  pictorial  view  of  the  earth's  surface— Its  highlands 
and  lowlands,  valleys  and  river  basins— without  marring  the  clearness  of  the  political  subdivisions. 

The  language  of  the  text  has  been  carefully  measured  to  the  capabilities  of  beginners  in  geography;  the  subject-matter  is  of 
reasonable  scope  and  fullness;  and  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  commend  the  book  to  all  practical  teachers  as  AN  IDEAL 

class-book  in  GEOGRAPHY.  

THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING  (Five  Books) 

By  Superintendent  GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH,  Brookline,  and  ALEXANDER  FORBES,  Chicago 
Absolute'}'  new,  wisely  progressive,  carefully  graded,  superbly  illustrated,  exceptionally  low  priced. 

Prices:— First  Book,  20  cents;  Second  Book,  80  cents;  Third  Book,  40  cents;  Fourth  Book,  60  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  85  cents 
each);  Fifth  Book,  60  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  40  cents  each). 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Williams'  Choice  Literature— Five  Books  Cole's  Choice  Readings 


NEW  FRANKLIN  ARITHMETICS-Two  Books 

Some  of  the  leading  features  are:  The  constant  use  of  oral 
exercises  in  connection  with  written  work.  Much  and  varied 
practice  is  provided  in  both,  abstract  examples  and  everyday 
problems.  All  the  topics  are  treated  in  an  exceptionally  simple 
and  practical  way,  the  examples  being  such  as  occur  daily  in  the 
course  of  business.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  New  Frauklin  Arith- 
metics are  thorough,  common-sense  books. 


SHELDON'S  VERTICAL  WRITING 
VAILE'S  VERTICAL  WRITING 

In  these  systems  a  style  of  writing  is  presented  that  is  round, 
fall  and  plain,  with  letters  simple  in  appearance  and  easy  in  con- 
struction. Special  prominence  is  given  to  movement 
and  movement  drills .  The  various  exercises  are  thoroughly 
practical  and  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  making 
plain,  rapid,  and  artistic  writers.    Copy  Books  for  all  grades. 


PATTERSON'S  GRAMMARS-Elementary  and 
Advanced 

These  books  meet  admirably  the  demand  for  good,  practical, 
teachable  English  Grammars.  They  combine  the  merits  of  the 
"Language-Lesson"  system  with  the  methods  of  technical  Gram- 
mar, and  contain  the  essence  of  the  best  methods  of  the  best 
grammarians.  They  include  nothing  redundant,  no  fanciful 
terminology,  nothing  for  mere  show  of  learning,  no  useless  and 
involved  rules.  The  lessons  in  composition  are  most  excellent. 
The  Advanced  Grammar  is  supplemented  with  a  chapter 
of  about  100  pages,  giving  the  more  important  principles  of 
Rhetoric,  with  exercises,  and  fully  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  ordinary  high-school  or  academic  course. 


AVERY'S  SCHOOL  PHYSICS 
AVERY'S-SINNOTT'S    FIRST    LESSONS    IN 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

The  best  school  text-books  on  the  subject.  They  are 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times.  Avery's  Physics  are  used  more 
extensively  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  than  all  others  combined. 


SHELDON'S  STANDARD  WRITING 

This  series  is  an  adaptation  for  instruction  in  public  schools 
of  the  methods  used  in  slant  writing  by  expert  penmen  in  our 
best  business  colleges.  This  system  teaches  pupils  to  write  an 
easy,  graceful  and  legible  hand,  without  shade  and  flourish. _  It 
has  no  superior  among  slant  writing  sy  stems. 


HILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC 

Had  its  origin  in  the  class-room.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  "learn 
by  doing"— the  right  thing.  The  book  is  written  in  clear,  pure 
English  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents.  No  topic  properly  belonging  to  Rhetoric  and 
Composition  has  been  omitted. 


The  Publishers  cordially  invite  correspondence  regarding  their  publications, 
logues,  price  lists  and  circulars  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


Cata- 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER 

New  York  Education  meets  the  needs  of  the  educational  times,  and 
is  the  foremost  journal  for  the  teacher  of  New  York  State.  To  further 
increase  our  circulation  we  make  the  following  special  offers: 

Regular  Price    Our  Price 

New  York  Education  and  Review  of  Reviews,  $3.50  $2.50 

Hew  York  Education  and  Teachers'  World,  2.00  1,50 

New  York  Education  and  Popular  Educator ,  2.00  1*50 

New  York  Education  and  Current  History  Review,  1.25  1,00 

If  you  wish  the  authentic  news  of  both  the  State  and  Regents'  Depart- 
ments, and  the  news  of  the  State  by  counties,  and  the  best  thought  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  day,  subscribe  for  New  York  Education. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO, 


8t  CHAPEL  STREET 


-ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


NOW  AT 


I    249  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


Corner  ZSth  Su 


NEW  YORK 


No  other 

Branch  House 

in  America 


1 


S  CARBON  PRINTS  1 


Direct   Reproductions    of    the    Original    PAINTINGS    and  ^g, 

DRAWINGS    by    OLD    and    MODERN    MASTERS;  =5 

ANCIENT    and    MODERN    ARCHITECTURES    and  =* 

SCULPTURES.  ^3 

ENTIRE  COLLECTION  ABOUT  100,000  PLATES  | 

An  EXTRACT  from  our  GENERAL  CATALOGUE,  con-  ^ 

tain  in  g  about  1*250  of  the  most  celebrated  Subjects  and  ~g 
360  ILLUSTRATIONS,  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Price, 


50  Cents. 


-  FREE   TO   EDUCATIONAL   IH  BTJTUTIOMB  ■ 


Address 


BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &XIE 

249  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 


^iU4UiUmaiiUil4iUii4iUiU4UUiiUU4iUiUiUUUi4U14Uai4UUiU41444UUUiUU^ 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Has  filled  4877  positions  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  the  States  near- 
est the  New  York  Office. 

Of  this  number  2544  positions  were  in  New  York,  a  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  serve  the 
interests  of  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

The  New  York  Agency  has  filled  more  grade  positions  this  year  than  during  any  year  of  its  history. 

Manual  and  Registration  Forms  sent  on  application  to  the  NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 
156  Fifth  Avenue. 

J.  C.  ANTHONY.  >  w 

MRS.  M.  R.  JORDAN,  f  Managers. 


H.  E.  CROCKER, 
W.  D.  KERR, 


To  Repair 
Broken   Arti- 
cles use 

Major's 
Cement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


FORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

Brandow 
Printing  Company 

54  and  56  Dean  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Printers,  Binders  and  Blank -Book 
Makers.  Everything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 


The  Latest  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


1st  and  2nd  Tears 
Some  of  our  Friends 

~  Illus.    Board*,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

^        For  First  Year.    Interesting  storieft 

~<  of  animals  told  in  a  charmins  manner. 

CZ  Ea*y  reading  for  very  little  children. 

d\  Bads,  Stems  and  Soots 

""*     Illns.    Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 
charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
raging  a  love  of  plant  life,   vet 
valuable  information  for  stories. 

Flower  Friends 

[Bins.    Large  Type.    Boards,  80  cts. ; 
Cloth,  40  cts. 

at  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  ctt. 

ies  from  Birdland 

Fully  Ulna.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

_  to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
r  of  these  books  we  need  only  to  say 
.  they  are  by  the  successful  'author 
\  StotUifrom  Animal  Land. 


2nd  and  3rd  Tears 

ITatnre  Stories  for  Youngest 
Readers 

By  Anna  C.  Davis 

Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Embellished  with  colored  photographic 
illustrations.    Large  type. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
illustrations  in  your  Natvrs  StorUs  for 
Younaett  Readers.  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  text,  good 
as  it  is. 

Hknbt  T.  Bailey,  Supt.  of  Drawing, 
Mass. 


Introduction  to  Leaves  from 
Hature 

Illu8.    Boards,  30  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Printed  in  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  are  graded  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


3rd  and  4th  Tears 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  aid 
children  everywhere  as  "just  the- 
thing"  that  has  been  needed.— l*rimary 
Education. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Storiea 
from  Flowerland 

By  Mara  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I  and  II. 
Boards,  80 cts.;   Cloth,  40  cts. 

Our  Friends  of  Jhe  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Leaves  from    "Nature's  Story 
Book 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kbllt 

Vols.  I,  II  and  III. 

Illus.    Boards,  40  cts. :  Cloth,  60  cts.  each. 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition  10  cents. 
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EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Miss  E.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  M&SS. 


Till  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  &  CO.,  Proprietors 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1503  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

878  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

25  King  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Can. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

780  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

430  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

5*25  Sliinson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  normal   and  college   graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS*    AGENCY.    Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.    Est.  1855 


3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


P.    V.     HUYSSOON,  I  M ANAHEIM. 

John  C.  Rockwell,) 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE        - 

OP  BOSTON,  258  WA8HINCTON  ST. 

RecommendB  superior  teachers.  Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials. 

The  Educators'  Exchange 

(formerly  homb  tsacbbbs'  agency) 

352  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

PLACES  EXCELLENT  TEACHERS 

C 

w^  Hi%A»i^if  *8  valuaDle  *n  proportion  to  its  in-' 
/in  /lflCnCy  fluence. ,  1&  jfc  merely  hears  of  va- 
Cdifffes^afWitfeffs  uL*r i  itmothjng,  but  if  it  is  asked 
yoti  AbttUtftttefeUHll  to  fecdtntnend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  ]?£f  A|||t||£M{]&'' 
C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracuse,  W.  Y.  mWIHimilU*. 


.♦.OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  E.  WINSHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  *1.00 


It  consists  qf  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WE   HAVE   unequalled   facilities   for  placing  teachers  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

3  Somerset  Street,      -      BOSTON. 

Western  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO.  Telephone,  Haymarket,  1203 

WM.  F.  JABVIS.  ALVIN  F.  PEASE. 


Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 


494  ASHLAND  AVENUE, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Western  Office,  THE  AUDITORIUM,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Established  1884.    Positions  filled,  4,500.    Send  for  our  new  book  of  information. 


The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices.        We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teacher^. 


C.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  aA  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  169 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  University  Building.  Los  Angeles. 

Send  for  Agency  Manual,  f 


r 


EMERSON  COLLEGE  OF  ORATORY 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

2 1st  YEAR  OPENS  OCT.   16,   1900 

Summer  Session 

Through  course  given  by  President  and  members  of  Faculry. 
Address  for  circulars 

0HABLE8  WESLEY  EMERSON,  Pres. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVBRSITY-Nkw  York  Cit 


The  professional  school  of  Columbia 
University  for  the  training  of  general 
teacher*,  supervisor*,  /principals,  super- 
intendents and  instructors  in  normal 
school  ■*  and  college*  *  Open  to  both  eexe*. 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships  amounting 
,  to  $5750  annually. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Sect   .-ettrr. 

JAMES  E.  RllJ'SSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dfan. 


Ceacbere 
College 
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The  Working  Teacher's  Library 

Under  this  general  title 
baa  recently  been  Issued 
a  collection  of  five  stand- 
ard volumes  of  unex- 
ampled interest  and 
value.  No  other  collec- 
tion so  happily  covers  the 
whole  field  of  pedagogical 
literature  or  meets  so 
fully  and  satisfactorily 
All  the  Actual  Heeds 
of  the.  Public  School 
Teacher.  The  Library 
Contains:— The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teach- 
■  lag.  The  Teacher  In  Lit- 

erature, Practical  Lessons  in  Science,  Practical 
Lessons  in  Psychology*  The  Manual  of  Useful 
Information.  Each  volume  is  in  itself  a  complete 
study  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  and  taken 
together  they  form  a  set  of  five  of  the  most  help- 
ful, useful  and  valuable  books  ever  published  for 
the  use  of  teachers.  They  are  endorsed  and 
recommended  by  leading  Educators  every- 
where and  every  teacher  who  withes  to  keep 
thoroughly  up  to  the  timet  should  have  these 
books.  Handsomely  printed  on  heavy  paper 
and  elegantly  bound  in  uniform  style  in  twilled 
silk  cloth  with  gilt  back  and  side  stamps, 
marbled  edges,  boxed  or  sold  separately.  The 
regular  price  for  this  set  is  $6.00,  but  for  the 
next  60  days  we  are  going  to  make  a  Special 
Offer  Price  of  only  $3.00.  This  is  a  grand  offer 
that  every  teacher  should  not  fail  to  accept. 
Single  volumes  $1.25.  Send  for  our  large  illus- 
trated catalogue,  quoting  lowest  prices  on  books, 
RSE*   Address  all  orders  to 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY, 

PmMUhon  and  Hurafeetarm.  Akron ,  Ohio. 

[The  Werner  Company  la  thurooghly  tellable.}— Editor. 

THE  YOUNG  IDEA 

Is  a  study  of  the  Living  World,  a  Maga- 
zine of  Character  Study,  Travel,  Field 
Work  in  Botany,  Birds,  Animal  Life,  Bees 
and  Insects. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said:  "Give  a  boy  something 
a  little  beyond  him  in  literature.  Let  him  wrestle 
with  it,  and  watch  the  results." 

The  special  features  for  1000-1901  are  : 

JAMES  STUART  CAMPTON'S  CHARACTER 
STUDIES  ON  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 

DOCTOR  R.  E.  PERKIN'S  SHAKESPEARIAN 
QUERIES. 

THE  CORNELL  OBSERVATIONS. 

MILLET  ABBOTT'S  TALKS  TO  THE  LOOK- 
ABOUT  CLUB. 

BITS  OF  TRAVEL  and  the  RALSTON 
HEALTH  CHATS. 

Send  lOo.  for  3  months1  subscription. 

JAMES  E.  HUGHES, 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone  452 


Incorporated  1888 


Family  Wishing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 
UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

8  and  xo  Union  Street,  A  T  12  A  WV  tv    v 

And  vj  and  29  Division  Street,     AJ-rUAfl  I  ,VH .    X  . 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCERJAN    PEN    CO. 

349  Broe*.dwe*.y,  New  York 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 


;  When  calling  please  ask  for 
Mr.  Grant 


;    Whenever  yon  need  a  book, 
address  Mr.  Grant 

Before  buying  books,  write  for 
;  ;  quotations.  An  assortment  of  cata- 
logues and  special  slips  of  books  at  reduced  prices,  sent  for  ten 
cent,  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discount 

LEVI    MOORE 

Photographer 

and  Artist .. 

Studio  :  15  and  17  ®(prth  "Pearl  St.,  cAlbany,  N.  Y. 

KEELER'S 

Ibotel  anb  IRestaurant 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ladies'  Dining  Room— Second  Floor. 

C.  G.   CRAFT  &.  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Cor.  Maiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Von  a  Blemish  on  m  Sftln? 

Or  an  unsightly  disfigurement  which  you  have  been 
afraid  to  have  removed  ?  Moles,  Warts,  Pimples,  Hed 
Nose,  Freckles,  Decolorations,  etc.,  positively  removed 
without  cutting  by 

JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist 

Violet  Cream  25o.  37  North  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  T. 
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RICHAROSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

SUCCEEDING 

RIOHARDSOff  &  00.        THE  H.  P.  SMITH  PUBLISHING  00.         FRANKLIN  PUBLISHING  00. 

American  Music  System  Charts  and  Readers,  by  Frederick  Zuchtmann. 

Bien's  Map  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity. 

Blackboard  Outline  Maps. 

Franklin  Political  and  Physical  Maps. 

Franklin  Globes,  8  inch,  12  inch  and  18  inch. 

Ideal  Vertical  Copy  Books. 

Monteith's  Natural  History  Readings  (two  books  of  third  year  grade). 

Natural  History  Studies  Charts. 

Primary  Language  Studies. 

Shearer's  Grading  of  Schools. 

Smith's  Intermedial  Copy  Books,  Practice  Books,  and  Writing  Charts. 

Smith's  Superior  Steel  Pens. 

Spalding  &  Moore's  Language  Speller,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

White's  School  Drawing  Compasses  and  Blackboard  Compasses. 

RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

135  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


■$4.10  FOR  S2.00 

1 


A  COMBINATION  OFFER  THAT  MEANS  SOMETHING 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  (one  year)         ...         $1.60 
CHILD-STUDY  MONTHLY  (one  year)     -  -       1.00 

GAMEOPBIBD8 .35/  ALL    FOR    ONLY 

GOLDEN  PHEASANT  (Colored  Picture)    -  -      .25  •  **a-fc.rwnwn§-I 

LITERATURE  GAME .25 

GAME  OF  INDUSTRIES .25 

TWENTY-FIVE  PICTURES  (Prom  Birds  and  Nature)      .50 


$2.00 


Total  amount  of  value         -         -         -         -         -     $4.10 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE— Monthly;  48  pages,  8x10  inches;  per  year,  $1.50.  A  magazine  devoted  to  nature,  and  illustrated  by 
color  photography.  It  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  world  which  publishes  pictures  of  birds,  animals,  insects,  flowers, 
plants,  etc.,  in  natural  colors.    Eight  full-page  plates  each  month. 

"Certainly  no  periodical,  and  probably  no  boon  on  birds  ever  found  anything  like  such  favor  with  the  public  as 
Birds  and  Nature."— Evening  Pott,  New  York. 

CHILD-STUDY  MONTHLY— A  Journal  devoted  to  Child-study  In  departments  that  bear  directly  on  the  practical  education 
of  the  child. 

GAME  OP  BIRDS— Illustrations  of  popular  birds,  in  colors  true  to  nature,  on  52  finely  enameled  cards  2^x3  #  inches, 
Enclosed  in  case  with  full  directions  for  playing.    A  beautifn!  and  fascinating  game. 

GOLDEN  PHEASANT— A  beautiful  Picture  for  framing.    Printed  in  natural  colors  on  fine  paper,  18x34  inches. 

LITERATURE  GAME— 600  Questions  and  Answers  in  English  Literature.  100  cards  2#x3  inches.  Interesting  and 
instructive. 

GAME  OP  INDUSTRIES— Educational— 400  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  great  industries  of  our  country.  100  cards, 
2>4x3  inches 

r>  p  mm  p  A  J|  Q  p  [% A  year's  subscription  to  Birds  and  Nature  and  Child-Study  Monthly  alone  amount  to 

j\  t  IVI  t  IV1  D  (m  1%        $2-50-    If  you  now  take  either  magazine,  or  both,  your  subscription  will  be  advanced  one 

year. 

This  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only.    Send  at  onoe. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers  _i 

Assists  Teachers  in  obtaining  Positions 

Rents  and  Sells  School  Property 


The  Cascadilla  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.— The  position  of  teacher  of  classics  in  this  institution  is 
vacant.  We  should  like  to  have  you  ask  the  best  two  men  on  your  list,  who  would  consider  the  salary 
offered,  to  come  to  Ithaca  for  personal  interview  the  first  of  next  week.  Prin.  C.  V.  PARSELL,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1900. 

Telegram  —  Classical  teacher  wanted  Cascadilla  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Personal  application  neces- 
sary.    Answer.    To  FRED  J.  NASH,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  18. 

Telegram  —  Will  be  in  Ithaca  9  a.  m.  Thursday.     FRED  J.  NASH,  Sept.  19. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. —  The  classical  vacancy  here  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fred  J.  Nash, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College.     Prin.  C.  V.  PARSELL,  Sept  21. 

Worcester,  Mass. —  I  reached  Ithaca  Thursday  Morning  and  had  an  interview  with  Prin.  Parsell. 
I  left  at  night  and  upon  my  arrival  in  Worcester  the  next  morning  found  a  telegram  stating  that  I  had 
been  appointed.  I  have  nothing  but  praise  and  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  your  agency  has  treated 
me.     FRED  J.  NASH,  Sept.  22. 

E aston.  Pa. —  Can  you  recommend  a  young  unmarried  graduate  of  a  first-class  school  for  instructor 
in  electrical  engineering?    E.  D.  WARFIELD,  Pres.  Lafayette  College,  Sept  1,  1900. 

I  recommend  Mr.  J.  N.  G.  Nesbit,  a  graduate  of  State  College,  Pa.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  a 
single  man,  but  he  is  unusually  well  equipped  for  this  line  of  work.  To  Pres.  E.  D.  WARFIELD, 
Sept  5. 

Easton,  Pa. —  I  am  now  here  as  instructor  in  electrical'  engineering  in  Lafayette  College  and  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf.     J.  N.  G.  NESBIT,  Sept.  17. 

Hard  wick,  Vt. — I  have  accepted  the  position  at  Hard  wick,  Vt,  and  enclose  commission  on  the 
salary.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf  and  I  will  always  feel  justified  in  recom- 
mending your  agency.     RUTH  WARD,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1900. 

Passaic,  N.  J. — Supt.  Spaulding  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  informed  me  that  I  have  been  elected  to  a 
primary  position  in  that  city.  I  feel  very  much  pleased  at  having  secured  the  position  and  appreciate 
your  assistance  in  the  matter.    JANE  A.  ENGLISH,  Cambridge,  N.  Y,,  July  10,  1900, 

Pkterboro,  N.  Y. — The  Board  of  Education  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  have  unanimously  elected  me 
principal  of  their  school  for  the  coming  year.  Enclosed  you  will  find  your  commission.  ROY  B. 
KELLEY,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1900.   - 

St.  Remy,  N.  Y. — I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  have  accepted  a  position  at  St  Remy  through  your 
agency.  I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  me.  M.  R.  ZEH,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y., 
July  23,  1900. 

Hancock,  N.  Y. — I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  find  me  a  position.  I  have  had 
more  notices  of  good  positions  from  you  than  from  either  of  the  other  agencies  in  wnich  I  am  registered, 
and  I  believe  I  have  had  more  notices  from  you  than  any  of  my  friends  have  received  who  are 
registered  in  other  agencies.     MINNIE  A.  GRAHAM,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1900. 

Saugerties.  N.  Y. — The  two  positions  of  which  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  have  been  offered  to 
Miss  Ada  L.  Hoag  and  Miss  Myrtle  S.  Reynolds,  both  young  ladies  whom  you  recommended.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  efficient  service.  FRED  N.  MOULTON,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
July  30,  1900. 

Franconia,  N.  H. — I  have  accepted  the  principalship  of  Dow  academy,  Franconia,  N.  H.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  your  efforts  extended  to  me  and  thank  you  heartily  for  your  strong  support.  I  have 
lasting  faith  in  your  agency  and  wish  to  be  considered  a  member  for  many  years  to  come. 
F.  D.  HAYWARD,  Ward  Hill,  Mass.,  August  3,  1900. 

St.  Michaels,  Md. — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  elected  assistant  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  St.  Michaels.  Md.,  for  which  you  recommended  me.  My  relations  with  you  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory.     ERNEST  SHAWEN,  Waterford,  Va.,  August  4,  1900. 


We  aim  to  recommend  competent  teachers  only 
and  make  no  charge  to  employers 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Prop.t  »i  chapei  St..  Albany,  n.  y. 


WEBSTER'S 

iICTERWaiONAEj 

.DICTICNBRfi 


NEW    EDITION 


'WEBSTER'S 

llKTERKXIVNALj 

.DKTIONRRr 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

JUST  ISSUED    0     NEW  PLATED  THROUGHOUT     0     NOW  ADDED 

25,000   ADDITIONAL   WORDS 

PHRASES        AND        DEFINITIONS 

4  Prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States 
Commissioner  of    Education,  assisted   by  a  large   corps  of   competent  specialists. 

Rich  Bindings       a      2364  Pages       a       5000  Illustrations 
BETTER  THAN  EVER  FOR  SCHOOL  6  TEACHER 


Wc  also  publish  Webster's   Collegiate   Dictionary  with   a  Scottish   Glossary,   etc. 
"First  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  size."  —  Nicholas  Mum  ay  Butlei. 

Pull  particulars  with  specimen  pages,  etc.,  of  both  books  sent  on  application. 

G.  6  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  0  Publishers,  0  Springfield,  Mass. 
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ALBANY.. 


POSITIVELY  FIRE-PROOF 


American  and  Curopcan  Plans 


Most  attractive  hotel  in  Neva  York  State 


H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON 


Hotel  Kenmore 


CbeDensmore  is  a? awrite  with  teachers 


Adopted  by  hundreds  of  schools  during  the  past  two  years. 
Four  years  ago  the  Uuited  States  Land  Office  purchased  forty 
Densmores.    This  tame  depirtment  in  1899  gave  an  order  for 
sixty  Densmores.    These  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

SIMPLE,  EASILY  LEARNED,  AND  STAYS  IN  ORDER. 

'•EVERY  PART  STANDS  OUT  IN  THE  OPEN" 

DENSM0RE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  309  Broadway,  New  York 
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New  address,  81  CHAPEL  ST.  (Opposite  Hotel  Ten  Eyck),  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIAL    ARTICLES    FOR    THIS    MONTH 
Work  of  Training  Schools        -        -        -  Prof.  M.  A.  Bailey 

Drawing  in  District  Schools  (Discussion)    Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr. 
Teaching  Arithmetic Ella  F.  Moran 


One  Dollar  a  Year 


Ten  Cents  a  Number 


Copyright  1900,  by  New  York  Education  Company. 
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SILVER,  BUROETT  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS 


Outlines  in  Nature  Study  and  History 

A  Text-Book  for  Elementary  Schools.    By  Annie  G. 
Engell,  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Geo.  B.  McClellan 
Combined  Primary  School,  Philadelphia.  173  pp.  48  cts. 
This  book  combines  nature  study  and  history  with  lan- 
guage work,  in  the  form  of  conversational  lessons,  composed 
largely  of  questions  on  a  given  topic  and  a  discussion  of  the 
same,  with  brief  summaries  of  the  essential  facts  to  be 
learned.    It  will  prove  a  wonderful  time-saver  to  the  teacher, 
from  its  fullness  of  detail  and  analysis. 

An  Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry 

By  J.  B.  Ekeley,  A.  M.,  Science  Master  at  St.  Paul's 

School,  Garden  City.    264  pp.    Fully  illustrated.  90  cts. 

Every  teacher  who  aims  at  thorough  and  rigorous  work 

In  chemistry  will  appreciate  this  work. 

The  New  Complete  Arithmetic 

By  David  M.  Sensenig*  M.  S.,  and  Robert  F.  Ander- 
son, A.  M.  487  pp.  Half  Leather.  90  cts. 
"The  problems  seem  to  have  been  selected  and  arranged 
with  an  eye  single  to  securing  independence  and  accuracy  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  book  is  a  strong  one,  and  is 
specially  suited  for  systematic  teaching  and  thorough 
drill."— L.  O.  Fooss,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Systematic  Methodology 

By  Andrew  T.  Smith,  Pd.D.  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  Mansfield,  Penn.    (Nearly  ready.) 
The  author's  wide  experience  as  a  teacher  and  in  normal 
school  work  is  fully  exemplified  by  this  practical  and  helpful 
book,  which  is  adapted  to  teachers  of  all  grades. 

Elements  of  Ethics 

By  Noah  K.  Davis,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Virginia. 

302  pp.    $1.60. 
Elementary    Ethics 

An  abridged  edition  of  Elements  of  Ethics.  190  pp.  $1.90. 
Masters  of  Our  Literature 

A  Biographical  Reader  for  Grammar  Grades.    By  Bea- 
trice H.  Slaioht.  220  pp.  Illustrated,  (yearly  ready.) 

Springtime  Flowers  , 

By  Mae  Ruth  Norcross.    91  pp.    Illustrated.    86  cts. 
A  delightful  book  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  botany. 


An  English  Grammar 


For  the  use  of  Schools.    By  James  M.  Milne,  Ph.  D. 

12mo,  384  pp.  Half  Leather.  Introductory  price,  75  cts. 
"This  is  certainly  an  ideal  work  for  first-year  English  in 
New  York  schools,  Its  thorough  and  consistent  treatment 
of  each  part  of  speech,  its  classification  of  clauses  in  their 
different  uses,  and  the  excellent  drill  in  syntax  commend  it 
to  those  teachers  who  believe  in  a  thorough  and  scientific 
study  of  the  principles  of  our  language."— Mart  M.  Con- 
way, Training  Class  in  English,  Griffith  Institute. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics 


By  C.  J.  Bullock,  Ph.  D.,   Asnistant  Professor    of 

Economics,  Williams  College.   New  edition  revised  and 

enlarged.    681  pp.    $1.28. 

"I  believe  this  to  be   the  best   existing  text-book   on 

Economics.    The  mingling  of  descriptive  and  theoretical 

matter  is  judicious.    The  presentation  is  always  clear."— 

Prof.  F.  R.  Clow,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Institutes  of  Economics 


ByE.  Benjimin  Andrews,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.    Revised  edition.    240  pp.    $1.10. 
Brevity,  thoroughness,  keen  analysis  and  encouragement 
to  side-reading  characterize  this  scholarly  work. 

THE  SILVER,  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  AND 
—AMERICAN  CLASSICS-NEW  ISSUES 

Ballads  of  American  Bravery 

Edited  by  Clinton  Scollard;  with  notes.  "60  cts. 
A  delightful  collection  of  stirring  poems  showing  Ameri- 
can valor  both  in  peace  and  war.    It  represents  47  popular 
authors. 

Pope's  "Essay  on  Man/'   and  "Essay  on 
Criticism" 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Sbaburt.    Introductory  price:  Cloth, 
80  cts. ;  Paper,  20  cts.— (Nearly  Beady.) ,  ^  ■  PPVI 

Tennyson's   "Lancelot   and    Elaine,"   and 
"The  Passing  of  Arthur" 

Ruskln's  "Sesame  and!Lllies" 

Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum"  and  other 
Poems 


Correspondence  from  teachers  and  instructors  is  cordially  invited 


SILVER,  BURDETT  k  COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON  29-33  East  19th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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REGISTERED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ATTEND  THE 

Established  40  Tears 

And  School  of 
Shorthand,  Type- 
writing and 
Telegraphy 

Practical  courses  of  study.     Valuable  lecture  course.     Efficient  employment  department.     Twenty-one  experienced  teachers. 
For  Catalogue,  Address,        CARNEI  L  &  HOIT,  83  North  Pearl  Street. 
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TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 

ESTERBROOK'S 

No.  444,  School 
No.  556.  Vertical 

Try  them  in  your  School  and  order  through  your  local  Stationer 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  86  John  Street,  New  York 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE  PHOTOS. 


Send  your  Cabinet  or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  25  oents.  No  change 
made  in  the  picture  you  send.  Your  photo  returned  with  miniature,  postage  prepaid,  in  one  week  from 
time  of  receiving,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Send  for  sample  free  and  descrip- 
tive circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 


P.  O.  Box  No.  495. 


W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO..  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  Inductive  Geography.— By  Br.  C.  W.  Deane  and 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Davis.  Size  7x11,  880  panes.  Maps  especially 
engraved  for  the  books.  Simple  lucid  text.  A  complete 
text-book.    Price,  $1.00 

ELEMENTARY  EDITION  prepared  for  primary  children 
beginning  the  study  of  geography.  Teaches  thro  illustra- 
tions, each  illustrating  a  point  or  teaching  a  fact.  It  appeals 
to  children's  interests  thro  the  life  it  emphasizes.    Price,  60c. 

The  Classic  Spellers  —By  Dr.  J.  C.  Fernald.  Editor 
Student's  Standard  Dictionary.  The  spelling  in  these  books 
is  selected  from  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  Dictation 
work  selected  from  over  150  classic  writers.  Price,  Part  I., 
15  cents.    Part  II.,  -.0  cents. 

Student's  Standard  Speller.— By  E.  P.  Maxwell.  A 
drill  book  in  spelling.  Complete  drill  of  over  10,000  words. 
No  words  below  third  reader.    Price,  25  cents. 

Topical  Manual  of  American  History.— By  W.  A. 
Smith.  For  development  of  history  by  library  method. 
Bound  in  cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

Practical  Questions  in  TJ.  S.  History*— By  C.  S.  Davis. 
TJp  to  and  including  the  Spanish-American  War.  Price, 
25  cents.  Answers,  25  cents.  For  examination  by  teachers, 
both  80  cents. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  these  and  other  books. 

Potter  &  Putnam  Company 


H.  D.  BACON. 
Mooney  Building 

BUFFALO 


74  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


the  Prang  elementary  Course 
in  Art  Construction 

Artistic  in  every  detail 

Essentially  practical  in  the 

school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 

teachers 

now  Ready 

Eighth  Year  Manual 

A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office,  3  and  5  W.  48th  St 
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History  or  Education 

By  Thomas  Davidson,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  12 mo.  292  pp.     $1.00  net. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  Normal  Schools,  Professional  Teachers'  Classes  and  by  general 
-students  of  the  subject.  It  begins  with  early  education  and  treats  its  growth  and  development  as  an 
-evolutionary  process.  The  personalities  and  influences  of  men  who  are  classed  as  "The  Great 
Educators"  become  the  centres  around  which  the  history  is  written  and  the  progressive  tendencies  of 
•each  period  are  brought  out  with  distinctness  and  force.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  future 
of  education. 

The  New  York  Times  says:  It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  many  valuable  thoughts  with  which  the  volume  is  freighted, 
.and  to  give  with  some  fullness  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  treatment  the  subject  receives  in  so  small  a  compass,  especially  to  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  the  author  points,  but  we  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  shall  be  content  with  recommending  the 
book  to  the  perusal  of  teachers,  assured  that  thereby  they  may  acquire  an  enlarged  and  inspiring  conception  of  their  important  work. 


Patriotic  Eloquence 

Relating  to  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  its  Issues 

By  Robert  J.  Fulton,  Dean  of  The  School  of  Oratory,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  in  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

1 2  mo.   pp.   364.     $1.00  net. 

This  book  contains  100  and  more  different  speeches  or  extracts  from  speeches  relating  to  the 
Spanish  War  and  its  issues.  Nowhere  can  any  such  an  array  of  arguments  for  and  against  the 
Administration's  Foreign  Policy  be  found.  It  is  comprehensive  and  yet  no  speech  is  included  except 
those  which  have  been  national  in  their  effects. 

//  is  designed  as  a  Speaker  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.     Correspondence  invited. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

New  York  and  Chicago 
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me  MOTHER  TONCVE 

By  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  Sarah   Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

Book  I.     LESSONS   IN   SPEAKING,    READING.   AND   WRITING   ENG- 
LISH.     i2mo.     320  pages.     Illustrated.     For  introduction,  45  cents. 

Book   II.     AN    ELEMENTARY    ENGLISH    GRAMMAR,     nmo.     331    pages. 
For  introduction,  60  cents. 


^HERE  are  few  school  books  that 
have  commanded  the  attention 
that  has  been  given  The  Mother 
Tongue  since  its  publication  in 
May,  1900.  Its  appearance  was 
^opportune,  for  it  was  univer- 
sally felt  that  the  formal  and 
artificial  methods  pursued  by  other  language 
books  were  nearly  if  not  quite  profitless.  The 
riother  Tongue  books  are  a  definite  return 
to  the  simple  and  natural  methods  followed 
by  every  child  in  acquiring  its  ability  to 
speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  correctly  the 
English  language.  No  other  language  books 
develop  so  carefully  the  cumulative  plan  or  so 
emphasize  the  essentials  of  the  subject.  The 
books  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  ex perience  and  scholar- 
ship  of  the  authors  render  these  books  notable 
among  all  language  books  now  published. 

GINN    5c    COMPANY,    Publishers. 

Boston       New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco      Atlanta       Dallas       Columbus       London 
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The  Educational 
System  of 
Round-Hand 
Rational  Slant  Writing 


is  NOT 


"A  Radical  Departure 

from 

Present  Systems  of 

Writing." 


But  rather  a  modification  of  Vertical  Writing,  ac- 
centuating, combining,  and  harmonizing  the  manifest 
excellences,  while  it  eliminates  the  eccentricities  and 
undesirable  qualities  of  Vertical  Penmanship.  It  em- 
bodies the  following  features : 

i.  A  round,  flowing  script,  based  on  movement, 

2.  Uniformity  in  Capitals  and  Small  Letters. 

3.  A  natural  slant  to  the  right. 

4.  Simplicity  of  form. 

Seven  books  in  a  series.  Six  ready  October  1st.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  secured  by 
Vertical  Writiflg,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  6  CO.. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


As  Like 
as  Peas 

are  rjjxoti'*  Amertcmn.  Graph- 
ite Penefclsm  quality,  Invurl- 
.  ahly  nmouiti  uml  tonsil— u*vef 
ffrlTty  nor  brittle— Tiny  vvtir 
mor*  uniformly  nnd  Iiia(  longer 
tbi  1 !  1  i1  \ ■  e  11  t  h  r»  I  j  1  k  1 1  - 1  -  r  i  i  -w  1  1 1 .  f 
etg  u  -m  oi  I  e  pe  n  c  i  1 1 .  To  1  >ro  v  Id  a 
a  perfect  pencil  fnr  eaih  par- 
ticular i3«:,  1  h*?  mu. ktrnol 

Dixon's 

American  Graphite 

Pencils 


hava   carefully    studied   ihv 
■  nefldn  of  every  claim  of  pencil 


If  your  dealer  doesn't  k*^p 
I  tbflru.  Bend  Ifl  rents  for  n»m- 
I  pies  wort n  rl •  :m  1 1 » 1  h  [he  ruoner. 

I  JOSEPH  dixqn  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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To  Our  Subscribers 

For  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY 
CENTS  sent  to  this  office  we  will  renew 
your  own  subscription  for  one  full  year, 
and  will  send  NEW  YORK  EDUCATION 
for  a  full  year  to  any  new  subscriber  whose 
name  you  may  forward  us.  You  may  thus 
secure  your  own  renewal  subscription  for 
seventy-five  cents  instead  of  one  dollar, 
and  give  a  friend  the  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing the  magazine  at  the  same  reduced  rate. 
This  special  offer  is  made  only  to  present 
subscribers  to  NEW  YORK  EDUCATION 
and  is  good  only  when  the  remittance  is 
sent  direct  to  this  office. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO. 

81  Chapel  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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LEADING  TEXT-BOOKS 


TARR  6  McMURRYS    GEOGRAPHIES 

By  RALPH  S.  TARR,  B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  A.  (Cornell  University.)  and 
FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.  D.f  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.) 

Vol.  I.  HOME  GEOGRAPHY  AND  THE  EARTH  AS  A  WHOLE,  -  -  Price  60  cent* 
Vol.  H.  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  UNITED  STATES,  -  -  -  Price  75  cent* 
Vol.  m.    OTHER  CONTINENTS  AND  REVIEW  OF  WHOLE  SUBJECT,    In  Preparation 


STROHG  POIWTS 

Convenient  Form 

Home  Geography  is  made 
prominent 

Clear  Distinct  Maps 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"I  am  delighted  with  the  work, 
and  particularly  with  the  fea- 
tures of  Home  Geography.  The 
maps  are  excellent,  ana  the  illus- 
trations are  the  finest  I  have 
seen." 

Principal  R.  A.  Searing, 
School  No.  14. 


STRONG  POOTT8 

Illustrations  that  are  not 
merely  pictures 

Typographical  work  unsur- 
passed 

The  complete  set  for  five 
grades  cost  less  than  any 
competing  series 


ON  THE  PRESS 


BAILEY'S  BOTANY 


An  Elementary  Text  for  Schools,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in 

Cornell  University. 

The  "Botany1*  is  intended  as  an  elementary  text  to  be  used  in  all  schools  below  the  college.  It  presents  first  the  common  and 
familiar  phases  of  plant  life,  but  it  has  parts  devoted  to  histology  and  work  with  cryptogams  Tor  those  who  desire  to  work  with  the 
compound  microscope.    It  is  a  book  of  356  pages  containing  nearly 500  brand  new  and  beautiful  illustrations. 


SOME  STANDARD  HISTORIES 

Adam's  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  $1.10. 
Adam's  European  History,  $1.40. 

Botsford's  History  of  Greece,  $1.10. 

Coman  and  Kendall's  History  of  England,  $1.25. 

Channing's  Students'  History  of  the  United  States,  $1.40. 

Channing's  Short  History  of  the  United  States^  90  cents. 

Powell's  History  of  United  States  for  Beginners,  65  cents. 


MacMillan's  Pocket  Series  of  American  6  English  Classics 

Meet  all  College  Entrance  and  Regents'  Requirements  in  English. 
Careful  editing,  superior  press-work,  flexible  binding  and  convenient  size  make  these  volumes 

particularly  desirable  for  school  use. 
Uniform  in  Price  and  Binding.     Levanteen,  Ea.  25  Cents. 


Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 

By  George  R.  Carpenter,  Columbia  University 


First  High  School  Course 

i2mo.     Cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 


Second  High  School  Course 

12  mo.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  **  ruth  Ave.,  new  york 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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TJNTIVBRSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK -HI  OH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

Requirements  of  the  Academic  Syllabus,  April,  1000 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  ask  attention  to  the  following  of  their  publications  which  contain  material  called  for  in  the  courses 
mentioned  below. 

Note.— Prices  are  the  net,  mailing  prices  to  teachers  R.  L.  S.  refers  to  Riverside  Literature  Series*  Regular  Single  Nos., 
paper,  15  cents;  M.  C.  refers  to  Modern  Classics,  each  vol.,  cloth,  40  cents;  S.  refers  to  Rolfe's  Students'  Series,  to  Teachers,  cloth, 
58  cents. 


ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 

Longfellow.  Evangeline.  R.  L.  8.,  1.  With  Introduction, 
Biographical  Sketch  (40  pages)  by  H.  E.  Scndder,  and 
Longfellow  in  Home  Life  by  his  daughter,  Alice  M. 
Longfellow.    The  only  authorized  edition. * 

FIRST  YEAR  ENGLISH. 

Ibvtno.    Rip  Van  Winkle,  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    In 

R.L.S.,61.t 
Irving.    The  Mutability  of  Literature,    The  Voyage,    The 

Stage  Coach,  Christmas  Day,  Stratford -on -A von.    In 

R.  L  8    K  t 
Scott.    Ivanhoe.'    R.  L  S.„  86.    (Quadruple  Nb.)±t 
Scott.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  R.  L  S ,  58.  (Double  M>.)t  R.I. 
Longfellow.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  InR.L.S.,&* 
WffiTTisn.    Snow-Bound.    In  R.  L.  8.,  4.* 

SECOND  YEAR  ENGLISH. 

Hawthorns.  The  Minister's  Black  Veil.  Howe's  Masquer- 
ade, Lady  Eleanore'8  Mantle,  Old  Esther  Dudley,  Mr. 
Higginbotham's  Catastrophe,  The  Prophetic  Pictures, 
David  Swan,  Sights  from  a  Steeple.  In  R.  L.  S.,  82. 
(Quadruple  No.)Xt 

Addison.  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers.  R.  L,  S.,  60 
and  61.t 


SECOND  YEAR  ENGLISH-Continued. 

Ruskin.    Sesame  and  Lilies.    R.  L.  8.,  142. 

Coleridge.    The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.    In  R.  L.  S., 

80.*    InM.  C.,7. 
Burns.    The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.     In  R.  L.  S.,  77. 

In  M.  C,  15. 
Lowell.    The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.    In  R.  L.  S.,  80.*  In  M. 

C,  5. 
George  Eliot.    Silas  Marner.    R.  L.  S.,  88.    (Double  No.)t 
Shakespeare.    Julius  Caesar.    R.  L.  S.,  67.* 
Webster,    First  Bunker  Hill  Oration.    In  R.  L.  8.,  56. 

THIRD  YEAR  ENGLISH. 

Milton.    L' Allegro,  n  Penseroso,  and  Comus.    In  R  L.  S., 

72.* 
Macaulay.    Essay  on  Milton.    R.  L.  S.,  108.*    In  M.  C,  17. 
Carltle.    Essay  on  Burns.    R  L.  8.,  105.*    In  M.  C,  15. 
Emerson.    Compensation.    In  R  L.  8.,  181. 
Arnold.    Sohrab  and  Rustum.    In  R.  L.  S.,  133. 
Shakespeare.    Merchant  of  Venice.    R.  L.  S.,  55.* 
Shakespeare.    As  You  Like  It.    R.  L.  S.,  93.* 
Th acker y.    The  Virginians.     Illustrated   Library   Edition. 

2  volumes.    Cloth  $2.55. 


*  Also  cloth,  25  cents.    tNos.  51  and  52  bound  together  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  40  cents;  likewise  Nos.  60  and  61.    t  Double  No., 
paper,  30  cents,  cloth,  40  cents.    XX  Quadruple  No.,  paper  50  cents,  cloth,  60  cents. 

A  circular  giving  all  the  Requirements  in  the  Groups  of  Language  and  Literature,  and  History  from  the  Regents'  Latest 
Academic  Syllabus  contained  in  the  publications  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  will  be  sent  on  application, 

[HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

4  Park  Street,  Boston;  11  East  17th  Street,  New  York;  378*888  Wabash  Avenne,  Chicago. 
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If  You  Are  a  Teacher  of  J>  J> 

BOOKKEEPING 


You  will  want  to  know  about  the  works  which 
we  publish  on  that  subject.  Following  is  a  par- 
tial list: 

the  Practice  System  of  Business  training 
first  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping 
Dew  Tntroductioc  Bookkeeping 
Hew  Complete  Bookkeeping 
Office  Routine  ana  Bookkeeping 

Specimen  pages  and  descriptive  catalogue  of 
all  our  commercial  publications  sent  free  to 
teachers  on  application. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS 

PUBLISHERS 
New  York     Rochester        Chicago 


GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  WILBUR  F.  NICHOLS,  Master  of   Eaton  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
Books  II-III-IV-V-VI-VII-VIII 
A  ?e para le  book  for  each  school  year 
Price  25  cents  each.     Sample  copy  mailed  for  15  cents 
The  most  economical  system  for  school  supply 
These  books  exemplify  the  best  modern  methods  of  teach- 
ing number,  and  are  quite  a  departure  in  plan  from  the  usual 
text  books  in  arithmetic.    An  elementary  treatment  of  Algebra 
and  Geometry  will  be  found  in  the  higher  grades.    Many  sub- 
jects are  introduced  in  the  lower  lajades  recurring  with  more 
difficult  treatment  and   examples  in   following    Lessons   and 
Grdes.    Their  splecial  features  develop  in  a  marked  degree 
4*  thought  power."     This  new  series  of  arithmetics  is  meeting 
with  the  most  gratifying  success.    Correspondence  requested. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO. 

BOSTON:  76  8ummer  St.  NEW  YORK:  70  Fifth  Ave. 


THE  STUDY  OF  IVANHOE 


By  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 

Arranged  for  high  school  students. 
References,  topics  for  critical  study, 
Composition  work  on  the  text 

Single  Copies, 50 

Ten  or  more  copies,  each, 80 

Publisher  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 
No.  1  Sprague  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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HIGHEST  A  WARDS  A  T  PARIS 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

RECEIVED 

TWO  GRAND  PRIZES 

AND 

THREE  MEDALS 

AT  THE 

Paris  Exposition  of  1900 
for  Superior  Text-Books  in 

Elementary  Education, Grand  Prize 

Secondary  Education Grand  Prize 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Education,        .  .         Gold  Medal 

Agricultural  Education, Silver  Medal 

Higher  Education^       .......      Silver  Medal 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS 
New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago 


New  York  Education 

DEVOTED  TO  NEW  YORK  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AND  INTERESTS 


Vol.   IV 


NOVEMBER,    1900 


No.     3 


HOW  TO  MAKE  OBSERVATION  VALUABLE  FOR  PUPIL-TEACHERS 

PROF.    M.    A.    BAILEY,    TRAINING    SCHOOL,    NEW   YORK  CITY    (MANHATTAN) 


propositions  universally  ad- 
may    be    regarded  as  estab- 


CERTAIN 
mitted 
lished : 

1.  A  training  school  should  provide 
courses  in  the  science  of  teaching  and  in 
the  art  of  teaching. 

2.  The  science    of    teaching  comprises 
psychology,     methodol 
ogy,   school  economy, 
and  history    and    phil- 
osophy of  education. 

3.  The  art  of  teach- 
ing comprises  observa- 
tion work  and  practice 
work. 

4.  Both  observation 
and  practice  work 
should  be  done  in 
schools  conducted  un- 
der  ordinary  school 
conditions.  Schools  for 
observation  and  schools 
for  practice  should  be 
separate  in  both  pur- 
pose and  organization; 
no  model  school  should 
be  at  the  same  time  a 
practice  school. 

5.  The  province  of 
observation  is  to  afford 
the  pupil-teacher  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  the 
actual  problems  of  ordinary  school-rooms, 
to  observe  how  exnerienced  and  successful 
teachers  solve  these  oroblems,  to  determine 
for  himself  their  best  solutions,  and  to  re- 
ceive competent  advice  and  supervision. 

6.  The  province  of  practice  is  to  afford 
the  pupil-teacher  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
full  charge  of  an  ordinary  school-room  in 
which  the  children  and  himself  are  the  only 
occupants,  and  to  consult  with  a  competent 
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and  friendly  critic  in  regard  to  all  questions 
which  may  arise. 

7.     No  training  course  should  be  for  a 
period  less  than  two  years. 

Observation  may  be  made  valuable  by 
arrangements  whereby  the  pupil-teachers 
of  a  training  school  may  observe  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  local- 
ity- 

The   training  schools 

of  the  State  of  New 
York  embrace  normal 
schools,  colleges  with 
pedagogical  depart- 
ments,  high  schools  and 
academies  having  train- 
ing classes,  and  city 
training  schools.  The 
normal  schools  are  or- 
ganized with  model  de- 
partments, usually  in- 
cluding all  the  grades 
from  the  primary 
through  the  grammar 
departments,  in  which 
the  classes  are  taught 
almost  entirely  by  pu- 
pil-teachers under  the 
supervision  of  the  di- 
rector of  training  or  of 
critic-teachers.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  observa- 
tion is  carried  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
class  in  the  normal  department,  as  only  a 
limited  number  can  teach  while  the  remain- 
der must  observe  the  work.  Thus,  obser- 
vation is  closely  confined  to  the  work  of  the 
pupil-teachers,  thoueh  the  director  or  the 
critic-teachers  occasionally  conduct  a  model 
lesson.  In  two  or  three  normal  schools 
either  through  common  consent  or  by  spec- 
ial act,  the  pupil-teachers  practice  in  the 
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common  schools  of  the  city  or  village  in 
which  the  normal  school  is  located.  It  is 
generally  admitted,  as  required  by  the 
fourth  proposition,  that  pupil-teachers 
should  not  observe  the  work  of  pupil- 
teachers,  or  that  there  should  be  both  an 
observation  school  and  a  practice  school 
connected  with  each  institution.  This  seems 
to  be  the  ideal  which  all  are  striving  to  re- 
alize. In  the  report  of  the  State  Normal 
College  at  Albany  for  1898,  this  sentiment 
is  voiced.  "The  proper  equipment  for  such 
an  institution  as  this  requires  both  a  model 
school  and  a  school  for  practice.  The 
model  school  should  be  taught  by  teachers 
who  have  had  special  training  and  who  have 
special  aptitude  for  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing. The  pupils  in  the  normal  college,  be- 
fore they  begin  their  teaching,  should  ob- 
serve these  model  teachers  until  they  have 
acquired  by  observation  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  managing  classes 
and  dealing  with  troublesome  pupils." 

Columbia  University  in  its  pedagogical 
department,  the  Teachers  College,  has  re- 
alized the  fourth  proposition  more  fully 
than  any  other  college,  by  the  establishment 
of  separate  schools  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice. Irf  the  school  for  observation,  the 
Horace  Mann  school,  each  grade  is  taught 
by  an  experienced  teacher ;  in  the  school  for 
practice,  the  experimental  school,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  pupil- 
teachers.  In  the  former,  the  tuition  is  very 
high ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  free.  Though  ideal 
in  many  respects,  this .  arrangement  does 
not  secure  the  same  conditions  that  prevail 
in  the  ward  schools  of  New  York  City,,  be- 
cause the  pupils  of  the  observation  school 
belong  exclusively  to  the  families  of  the 
wealthy.  Children  attended  by  servants 
who  ride  to  school  in  cabs  and  carriages 
do  not  offer  the  same  problems  as  children 
representing  the  families  of  all  classes. 

Observation  may  be  made  valuable  by 
proper  supervision  of  pupil-teachers  in  the 
training  school,  by  employment  of  expert 
model-teachers  in  the  observation  school, 
and  by  extension  of  the  training  course  to 
two  years. 

High  schools  and  academies  having 
training  classes,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  private  institutions,  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  their  pupil-teachers  to  ob- 
serve in  the  public  schools.  No  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  because  the  same 
authority  controls  both  the  higher  and  the 


lower  departments.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  city  training  schools.  The  pupil-teach- 
ers observe  to  some  extent  in  the  regular 
grade  classes  under  normal  conditions,  but 
there  is  great  diversity.  In  the  New  York 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  the  pupil- 
teachers  observe  for  twenty-six  weeks  in 
the  ward  schools  and  then,  under  pay  of 
the  city,  practice  twenty  weeks  as  substi- 
tutes wherever  they  are  needed.  During 
this  entire  period,  they  are  under  the  close 
supervision  and  criticism  of  the  training 
school.  In  some,  a  half  year  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  practice  work  in  one  of  the  ward 
schools,  the  pupil-teachers  being  required 
to  be  on  hand  early  in  the  morning,  to  take 
charge  of  the  pupils  as  they  enter,  to  sub- 
mit plans  for  the  day,  and  to  conduct  classes 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  critic- 
teacher.  In  others,  the  observation  and 
practice  work  is  carried  out  in  connection 
with  the  regular  recitation  work  and  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  course. 

In  his  report  for  1898,  Inspector  Maxon 
says,  "In  many  of  the  schools  the  course 
connected  with  observation  and  practice  re- 
ceives fairly  satisfactory  attention,  while  in 
others  very  little  or  no  benefit  is  derived 
from  it.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for 
this  partial  failure,  one  of  which  is  the  ab- 
sence of  competent  supervision.  Observa- 
tion to  be  of  use  must  not  only  include  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  conditions  of 
the  school,  but  the  observer  must  have  the 
ability  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the  under- 
lying principles  and  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced these  conditions,  and  the  young  per- 
son new  to  the  work  needs,  at  the  time,  the 
oversight  and  direction  of  a  competent 
teacher  with  wide  experience  in  school 
management.  The  second  cause  is,  that  in 
many  instances  Boards  of  Education  have 
been  careless  or  unfortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  teachers  for  the  grades  and  con- 
sequently the  work  in  some  schools  is  of 
such  a  character  that  the  less  the  members 
of  the  training  classes  see  of  it  the  better 
it  will  be  for  them."  In  the  same  report, 
Supervisor  Downing  states  a  third  reason. 
"I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  course  for 
city  training  schools  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  years,  and  that  two  years  is  none  too 
long  a  time  in  which  to  cover  the  work  re- 
quired." 

Observation  may  be  made  valuable  by  a 
zvritten  statement  from  the  model-teacher 
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or  the  director,  of  school  problems  to  be 
solved,  and  by  written  reports  of  each  exer- 
cise from  the  pupil-teachers. 

The  first  province  of  observation  (see 
proposition  five)  is  to  afford  the  pupil- 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  actual 
problems  of  ordinary  school  rooms.  Some 
of  the  major  problems  are :  ( 1 )  The  re- 
quirements of  the  course  of  study — the  log- 
ical development  of  each  subject,  proper 
correlation;  (2)  The  problem  of  the  reci- 
tation— the  grade,  advancement  in  grade, 
number  of  pupils  in  class,  their  age,  their 
sex,  their  nationality,  the  subject  of  the 
recitation,  its  aim,  whether  in  advance  or  in 
review,  its  conduct.  Some  of  the  minor 
problems  are:  (1)  The  environment  of 
the  pupils — light,  heat,  ventilation,  arrange- 
ment of  furniture;  (2)  The-  class  move- 
ments— passing  in  and  out  of  the  school- 
room, disposition  of  wraps,  passing  to  the 
black-boards,  position  for  written  work  for 
oral  work  and  for  rest;  (3)  The  class  or- 
ganization— taking  and  learning  names  of 
pupils,  keeping  of  records,  seating  of  pu- 
pils; (4)  The  preservation  of  order — kind 
of  order,  treatment  of  children  disposed  to 
interfere  with  others,  incentives,  punish- 
ments; (5)  The  character  of  the  pupils — 
their  intellectual  condition,  their  home  and 
social  life,  classification  of  pupils  into  those 
who  are  leaders,  those  much  above  and 
much  below  the  average. 

The  director  of  training  will  propose 
these  problems  in  the  order  which  seems 
most  fitting,  presenting  them  when  possible 
at  the  time  they  are  being  discussed  in  the 
science  of  teaching.  Their  conditions  could 
be  learned  by  the  pupil-teachers  by  obser- 
vation and  questioning,  but  this  plan  would 
cause  the  loss  of  time  and  effort.  Some 
should  be  furnished  by  the  model-teacher 
and  some  by  the  director  of  training ;  some 
should  be  learned  from  the  science  of  edu- 
cation and  some  by  direct  observation.  The 
director,  therefore,  should  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  on  the  day  before  the 
observation  a  statement  of  the  requirements 
and  of  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem which  is  to  be  solved. 

The  second  province,  is  to  enable  the  pu- 
pil to  observe  how  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful teachers  solve  these  problems. 
Without  preconceived  notions,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  no  comparisons  and  will  de- 
rive little  benefit  from  the  observation.  To 
make  sure  that  he  has  a  plan  for  their  so- 


lution in  mind,  he  should  be  required  prior 
to  the  observation,  with  the  problem  clear- 
ly before  him,  to  answer  in  writing  ques- 
tions proposed  by  the  director.  No  one  set 
of  questions  would  suffice  because  the  prob- 
lems are  difficult.  The  preparation,  how- 
ever, of  a  separate  set  for  each  problem 
will  not  be  onerous  if  a  proper  classifica- 
tion is  made.  After  the  observation,  the 
pupil-teacher  should  be  required  to  make  a 
second  report  that  he  may  have  before  him 
his  own  solution  and  the  observed  solution. 
The  third  province  is  to  enable  to  pupil- 
teacher  to  determine  for  himself  the  best 
solutions.  This  necessitates  a  third  report 
in  which  the  results  of  the  comoarison  of 
the  first  two  shall  be  written.  The  three 
may  all  be  placed  upon  the  same  paper  and 
passed  to  the  director  as  a  single  report. 

To  illustrate,  if  the  director  decides  to 
present  the  problem  of  "the  environment  of 
the  pupil,"  he  will  post  the  assignments  for 
observation,  state  the  subject,  give  the 
names  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  sys- 
tems of  the  rooms  to  be.  observed,  and  ask 
for  answers  to  these  three  sets  of  ques- 
tions : 

First  Set  —  Before  Observation.  —  1. 
Describe  an  ideal  school-room — number 
and  relative  positions  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, position  of  black-boards,  arrange- 
ment of  desks,  chairs  and  other  furniture. 

2.  From  how  many  sides  of  the  room 
should  light  be  admitted?  How  should  the 
pupils  be  seated  with  reference  to  the  win- 
dows?    How  should  the  light  be  shaded? 

3.  What  should  be  the  temperature? 
Should  there  be  a  thermometer  in  the 
room  ?  How  high  from  the  floor  should  it 
be  placed?  Describe  a  good  system  for 
heating. 

Second  Set  —  After  Observation. — 1. 
Describe  the  school-room  observed.  2. 
From  how  many  sides  was  light  admitted? 
How.  were  the  pupils  seated  with  reference 
to  the  windows  ?  How  was  the  light  shad- 
ed? 3.  What  was  the  temperature?" 
Where  was  the  thermometer  hung?  De- 
scribe the  system  of  heating.  4.  Did  the 
air  seem  pure?  Describe  in  detail  the  sys- 
tem of  ventilation. 

Third  Set  —  After  Observation. — 1. 
How  do  you  modify  your  original  views  in 
regard  to  question  1?  to  question  2?  to 
question  3?  to  question  4?  2.  What  ques- 
tions arise? 

For  the  "problem  of  the  recitation,"  the 
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model-teacher's  report  and  the  three  sets  of 
questions  may  be : 

Model  Teacher's  Report.  Mary  L. 
Brown;  Public  School  No.  159;  room  No. 
16;  3rd  grade;  Jan.  3,  1900;  arithmetic;  40 
pupils;  average  age  8  yr.;  girls;  mostly 
Italians;  have  mastered  course  of  study  to 
multiplication  of  fractions ;  an  advance  les- 
son on  multiplication  or  fractions ;  chil- 
dren have  no  book ;  have  made  no  prepara- 
tion ;  inductive  method  will  be  used  in  pre- 
sentation; 20  min.  for  exercise.  ' 

First  Set  —  Before  Observation. — 1. 
What  is  the  exact  subject  and  the  scope  of 
the  exercise?  2.  What  knowledge  directly 
leading  up  to  the  topic  do  the  children  pos- 
sess at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson?  3. 
What  mental  steps  must  be  taken  by  the 
children  to  pass  from  their  condition  of 
knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  exercise 
to  what  is  required  at  the  close?  4.  What 
means  must  be  used  to  induce  these  steps? 

Second  Set  —  After  Observation. — 1. 
What  was  the  exact  subject  and  the  scope 
of  the  exercise?  2.  What  knowledge  did 
the  children  possess  at  the  beginning?  3. 
What  mental  steps  did  the  children  take? 
4.  What  means  were  used  to  induce  these 
steps  ? 

Third  Set  —  After  Observation. — 1. 
Compare  your  two  reports  and  state  your 
conclusions.     2.  What  questions  arise? 

All  recitations  may  be  properly  classi- 
fied as  advance  lessons,  review  lessons  for 
drill,  and  review  lessons  for  examination. 
The  reports  for  each  kind  will  be  different. 
Thus,  had  the  model-teacher  stated  that  the 
lesson  would  be  a  drill  exercise,  the  sets  of 
questions  would  have  been : 

First  Step — Before  Observation. — 1. 
What  is  the  special  purpose  of  the  drill? 
2.  What  teaching  devices  would  you  em- 
ploy? 3.  What  plan  of  questioning  and 
answering  would  you  use  ?  4.  How  would 
you  present  the  old  knowledge  in  new 
forms  ? 

Second  Set  — After  Observation. — 1. 
What  seemed  to  be  the  teacher's  purpose 
in  the  drill?  2.  What  devices  did  the 
teacher  employ?  3.  What  plan  of  ques- 
tioning and  answering?  4.  How  did  she 
present  the  old  in  new  forms  ? 

Third  Set  —  After  Observation.  —  1. 
What  conclusions  do  you  reach  after  a 
comparison  of  your  outline  with  the  work 
observed?    2.  What  questions  arise? 

If  the  teacher  had  reported  an  examin- 
ation, the  sets  would  have  been : 


First  Step — Before  Observation. — 1. 
Is  the  object  to  discover  information,  pow- 
er, skill,  or  all  combined  ?  2.  What  plan  of 
conducting  the  examination  would  you 
adopt?  3.  State  the  questions  which  you 
would  ask.  4.  How  would  you  treat  fail- 
ures? 

Second  Set  —  After  Observation. — 1. 
What  seemed  to  be  the  teacher's  object? 
2.  What  plan  of  conducting  the  examina- 
tion did  the  teacher  adopt?  3.  What  ques- 
tions did  she  ask?  4.  How  did  she  treat 
failures  ? 

Third  Set  —  After  Observation.  —  1. 
What  conclusions  do  you  reach  after  com- 
paring your  outline  with  the  work  observ- 
ed?   2.  What  questions  arise? 

Instead  of  the  whole  problem,  the  di- 
rector may  propose  some  phase,  as  the  in- 
ductive presentation  of  a  topic : 

First  Set  —  Before  Observation. — 1. 
What  is  the  exact  topic  of  the  lesson?  2. 
Present  the  lesson  inductively,  using  the 
five  formal  steps  of  the  Herbarteans:  a) 
Preparation,  a)  Presentation,  c)  Compari- 
son, d)  Generalization,  e)  Application. 

Second  Set  —  After  Observation. — 1. 
Present  the  lesson  as  you  observed  it. 

Third  Set  —  After  Observation.  —  1. 
Compare  your  outline  with  the  presenta- 
tion observed  and  state  your  conclusions. 
2.  What  questions  arise? 

The  ideal  plan  calls  for  two  recitations  a 
week  and  a  general  meeting  once  a  week 
with  the  director  in  training  or  with  the 
head  of  some  department  The  model- 
teacher  should  make  no  change  of  plan  on 
account  of  the  visitors  and  should  have  no 
extra  work  except  the  making  out  of  re- 
ports a  day  in  advance  for  the  director.  A 
class  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  observers 
may  be  accommodated  without  inconven- 
ience in  a  model  school  of  nine  rooms. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  sections  of 
thirty  each;  each  of  two  sections  may  ob- 
serve for  a  recitation  period  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays,  each  of  the  other  two 
sections  may  do  the  same  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  This  plan  will  assign  thiee 
pupil-teachers  to  each  of  six  rooms  and 
four  to  each  of  three  rooms;  the  model- 
teacher's  attention  will  be  occupied  only 
two  periods,  four  days  in  the  week. 

Observation  may  be  made  valuable  by 
the  use  of  proper  questions  on  the  blanks 
to  be  filled  out  by  the  pupil-teachers. 

The  kinds  of  questions  suggested  above, 
even  if  they  are  not  presented  in  sets  of 
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three,  should  be  substituted  for  the  follow- 
ing which  are  widely  used. 

Object.  What  was  the  object  of  the 
exercise?  Did  the  pupil  clearly  understand 
the  object?  Was  the  teacher  persistent  in 
her  purpose?  Was  the  object  fully  accom- 
plished ? 

Matter.  Did  the  recitation  include  all 
the  matter  assigned  for  the  lesson?  Did 
the  teacher  introduce  proper  collateral  and 
supplementary  matter?  Was  the  lesson  of 
proper  length?  Was  it  adapted  to  the 
class?  Did  teacher  and  pupils  use  appro- 
priate language?  Was  there  evidence  of 
proper  care  in  pronunciation  and  spelling? 
Was  the  writing  satisfactory?  Did  the 
teacher  test  all  the  pupils? 

Method.  Was  the  method  clear,  natural 
and  logical  ?  Did  it  properly  lead  the  pupil 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown?  What 
principles  of  questipning  were  violated? 
Did  the  teacher  talk  too  much?  Was  there 
sufficient  drill? 

Miscellaneous.  Was  the  teacher 
prompt?  Animated?  Self-possessed?  Had 
she  prepared  the  lesson?  Were  her  man- 
ner and  tone  pleasant?  Was  her  attitude 
good?  Did  she  dress  herself  carefully  and 
neatly  ?  Were  the  relations  proper  between 
teacher  and  pupils  as  shown  bv  speech  and 
manner?    Was  the  order  good? 


These  questions  might  possibly  be  ans- 
wered by  a  superintendent  desirous  of 
ranking  his  teachers,  but  are  utterly  un- 
suited  for  pupil-teachers  to  answer  about 
each  other ,*  because  their  object  is  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  nerson  observed  is  a 
good  teacher,  whereas  proper  questions 
should  aim  to  call  to  the  observers  mind 
what  views  he  entertains  at  the  beginning 
and  what  plans  he  sees  in  actual  operation, 
and,  from  the  comparison,  to  reach  a 
rational  conclusion.  They  are  utterly  un- 
suited  for  pupil-teachers  to  answer  about 
model  teachers  for  the  reason  just  given, 
and  because  neophytes  have  no  right  to 
ask  such  questions  about  their  betters;  no 
self  respecting  teacher  would  consent  to 
subject  herself  to  such  a  cross  fire  of  criti- 
cism. It  is  true  also  that  the  answering 
of  these  questions  day  after  day  for  '.very 
exercise  observed  develops  formalism  and 
destroys  the  little  good  that  might  result 
from  their  use  once  or  twice. 

In  summation,  the  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing observation  valuable  are:  observation 
in  ordinary  schools  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions ;  proper  supervision  of  observers ;  the 
employment  of  oroper  model  teachers;  a 
two-years  course;  the  statement  and 
attempted  solution  of  problems  before  ob- 
servation ;  the  use  of  proper  questions. 


COMMENT  AND  REJOINDER 

Drawing  for  Public  Schools 
comment 

DR.  EDWARD  £.    HALE,   JR.,  UNION  COLLEGE,   SCHENECTADY,   N.  Y. 


MY  interest  in  the  subject  presented  by 
Miss  Hays  in  your  June  number, 
leads  me  to  wish  that  her  ideas  may  be  as 
effective  as  possible.  At  present  it  seems 
to  me  that  their  positive  value  is  balanced 
by  a  good  deal  that  can  hardly  be  good. 
I  should  be  glad  to  brush  away  some  small 
things,  so  surely  wrong  that  they  may  do 
much  to  invalidate  the  really  strong  points 
about  the  method. 

1.  Concerning  Ruskin.  There  will  be 
little  doubt  that  district  school  pupils  and 
teachers  can  get  much  eood  from  Ruskin. 
But  every  bit  of  Ruskin  is  not  as  good  as 
every  other  bit  for  any  and  every  purpose. 
To  take  "Mornings  in  Florence"  as  a  book 
to  tell  young  people  about,  is  not  the  best 
way  of  using  Ruskin.  Miss  Hays  gives  the 
impression  that  the  book  tells  how  Ruskin 


studied  Giotto  and  discovered  the  secrets 
of  his  painting.  It' does  not  do  that.  The 
book  was  especially  written  for  visitors  to 
Florence.  It  was  meant  to  be  read  before 
the  works  of  art  that  it  describes.  Even 
art-lovers  looking  at  the  pictures  in  ques- 
tion have  often  found  it  hard  to  follow 
Ruskin's  ideas  as  he  presented  them  in 
this  book.  What  good  will  come  to  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades  who  have  no  idea 
what  it  is  all  about?  And  further,  if  you 
try  to  illustrate  the  bool-  by  photographs 
of  any  of  Giotto's  pictures  or  Botticelli's 
what  chance  (let  those  who  remember  the 
pictures  say,)  will  there  be  that  the  chil- 
dren will  not  be  repelled  by  them?  And 
further  if  they  are  not,  what  possible  influ- 
ence can  the  book  have  on  their  apprecia- 
tion of  color?    Certainly  there  are  passages 
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in  "Mornings  in  Florence"-  that  will  be 
good  for  teacher  and  pupil;  that  concern- 
ing Giotto's  realism  may  very  well  be  inter- 
esting to  both,  though  not  especially  so  as 
regards  color.  But  there  are  other  passages 
of  .Ruskin  much  better. 

II.  Concerning  the  "Secrets  of  Red." 
We  need  not  inquire  whether  red  has  any 
secrets.  The  question  is  whether  those 
mentioned  by  Miss  Hays  have  any  exist- 
ence. The  effect  of  red  upon  a  bull  and 
in  a  turkey's  wattles  may  be  oassed  over: 
it  is  not  a  secret.  Nor  need  we  criticise  the 
statement  that  red  is  a  military  color,  or 
that  it  is  expressive  of  Ardor,  Courage  and 
Sanguine  Passions.  The  first  statement  is 
well  enough  tnough  not  very  stimulating 
to  a  child  who  always  sees  soldiers  dressed 
in  blue,  and  the  second  mav  pass.  But  why 
say  that  in  the  flag  red  means  defiance? 
Certainly  the  red  in  our  flag  is  not  com- 
monly understood  to  mean  defiance.  Why 
say  that  red  excites  the  nerves?  It  does 
not  excite  the  nerves  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  words.  Why  say  that  "In  its  gentler 
influences  it  moves  and  assists  the  affec- 
tions— Love,  Joy,  Hope?"  If  it  is  meant 
that  red  symbolizes  or  represents  these 
emotions,  there  is  the  difficulty  that  Hope 
is  commonly  symbolized  by  blue,  and  fur- 
ther that  a  child  will  hardly  understand 
why  red  should  in  one  breath  symbolize 
War  and  Killine  and  in  another  symbolize 
Love  and  Affection. 

III.  Concerning  the  poem  for  Red.  The 
stanza  from  Miss  Larcom  is  doubtless 
pretty  and  worth  copying.  But  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  red  except  that  it  mentions 
the  cardinal  flower.  And  surely  the  men- 
tion of  the  color  of  the  cardinal  flower  is 
not  very  suggestive.  It  is  said  to  be  "red 
as  blood."  But  what  does  such  a  compari- 
son mean  ?  Not  very  much,  probably.  The 
expression  is  an  everydav  one  and  Miss 
Larcom  probably  used  it  for  the  rhyme, 
though  it  is  not  a  good  one.  The  compari- 
son is  not  a  beautiful  one  for  there  is 
nothing  about  the  cardinal  flower  to  make 
one  think  of  blood,  except  that  its  color 


is  not  far  from  the  darker  hue  of  blood 
that  one  is  sometimes  unfortunate  enough 
to  see.  But  it  does  not  teach  one  much 
about  red.  If  you  want  a  poem  that  will 
really  have  some  connection  with  red,  why 
not  find  a  better  one  ?  I  do  not  think  of  any 
very  good  one,  but  would  suggest  to  the 
teacher  Keats's  "Hyperion"  III.  14-22  or 
"Hiawatha"  XII.  1-16. 

I  will  not  go  further  in  the  study  of 
Miss  Hays'  method  for  I  believe  that  these 
three  examples  taken  from  the  beginning 
of  her  paper  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
one  point  of  importance.  For  there  is  a 
point  that  Miss  Hays  has  not  clearly  kept 
in  mind,  namely  that  her  work  must  stand 
the  test  of  fact.  If  anyone  tries  it  and  finds 
it  contrary  to  plain  facts,  it  will  not  be  curi- 
ous if  her  plan  be  thrown  aside.  If  pupils 
taught  by  her  find  it  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nary facts  of  daily  experience,  it  will  not  be 
strange  if  they  are  not  much  impressed  by  it. 

The  plan  does  disregard  the  facts.  It 
recommends  Ruskin's  "Mornings  in  Flor- 
ence," it  tells  the  "secrets"  of  red,  it  gives 
a  poem  by  Miss  Larcom.  But  suppose  a 
teacher  gets  "Mornings  in  Florence"  to 
help  her  teach  her  children  to  cultivate 
their  color  sense?  And  suppose  a  pupil 
looks  at  the  splendid  reds  of  the  sunset,  or 
of  the  autumn  leaves,  or  of  the  many  bril- 
liant flowers  from  pink  to  scarlet,  and  tries 
to  find  in  them  the  "expression  of  the 
sanguine  passions"  or  a  stimulus  of  the 
nerves?  Or  suppose  the  teacher  and  pupil 
do  go  to  the  wood  some  day  and  see  a 
cardinal  flower  and  say  to  each  other,  "It's 
as  red  as  blood."  Could  we  blame  teacher 
or  pupil  if  they  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  method,  or  if  they 
felt  that  it  was  something  that  had  no  real 
connection  with  life,  if  they  surmised  dimly 
that  it  had  been  worked  out  by  someone 
who  had  not  gone  to  the  length  of  deter- 
mining what  were  the  real  facts  and 
necessities  of  the  case?  And  would  it  not 
be  unfortunate,  if  for  purely  accidental 
errors  such  as  these,  they  were  to  miss 
something  that  might  be  of  value  to  them? 


REJOINDER 

MINNS  E.  HAYS,  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


Since  the  second  division  deals  with  his- 
tory, literature,  geography,  nature  work, 
grammar  and  language,  why  hot  make 
these  the  basis  for  opening  exercises? 

I.  I  should  use  John  Ruskin  as  a  hero  in 


literature,  because  his  life  and  what  he 
accomplished  give  the  children  an  example 
worthy  of  study,  and  directly  influences 
the  subject  under  consideration.  Do  not 
lay  aside  "Mornings  in  Florence"  until  you 
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have  read  more  than  the  preface.  You  will 
then  discover  why  the  book  was  designed 
to  be  used  by  visitors  to  Italy  while  viewing 
paintings  by  Giotto  and  others.  Ruskin 
tells  that  Giotto  and  Tintoret  gave  not  only 
a  color  harmony  but  a  color  secret.  Rus- 
kin discovered  these  secrets  and  if  you  visit 
Florence  and  view  its  paintings  you  will 
know  why  this  is  red  and  that  blue. 

"Early  Recollections  of  My  Boyhood" 
is  a  selection  given  in  the  fifth  reader.  I 
always  tell  the  author's  story  before  assign- 
ing the  reading  lesson.  You  have  there- 
fore a  lesson  in  literature,  an  inspiration  for 
color  in  drawing,  a  reading  lesson,  and  a 
memory  gem. 

Use  the  story  of  John  Keats,  and  give  a 
quotation  from  Hyperion  if  you  like.  The 
one  to  which  reference  is  given  is  good  and 
so  are  many  others.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  confine  all  reading  of  Ruskin  to 
""Mornings  in  Florence." 

II.  The  secrets  of  color  are  the  ideas 
which  lie  hidden  in  it,  and  which  are  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  These 
ideas  would  be  always  secrets  to  the  child 
with  but  little  imagination  unless  he  be 
taught  to  discover  them.  Teach  the -chil- 
dren that  red  is  an  emblem  of  blood  and  in 
the  flag  means  defiance. 


Information  respecting  color  is  given  in 
White's  Primary  Manual,  Artists  and  Their 
Work  by  Hoyt,  Milton  Bradley's  Color 
Manual,  Thompson's  Manual  for  Decora- 
tive Drawing,  The  Cross  Color  Manual. 

III.  The  poem  by  Lucy  Larcom  was 
given  because  a  nature  lesson  on  the  cardi- 
nal flower  could  be  used  in  the  autumn, 
Lucy  Larcom's  story  could  be  told,  her 
poem  from  the  fourth  reader  entitled  "The 
Merry  Brown  Thrush"  could  be  sung  or 
read.  Mrs.  Wm.  Star  Dana  says,  "We 
have  no  flower  which  can  vie  with  the 
cardinal  flower  in  vivid  coloring."  She 
tells  a  bit  of  history  concerning  the  flower 
and  gives  this  poem  by  O.  W.  Holmes: 

As  if  some  wounded  eagle's  breast 
Slow  throbbing  o'er  the  plain 

Had  left  its  airy  path  impressed 
In  drops  of  scarlet  rain. 

All  such  reading  and  references  of  which 
I  have  spoken  are  designed  by  the  true 
teacher  to  cultivate  the  artistic  feeling  of 
the  child.  That  they  shall  in  all  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  poetry,  teach  specific  fact  as  a 
text  book  is  supposed  to  do,  will  hardly 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of 
any  one.  * 


RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE  TEACHER 

JAMES  S.  COOLEY,  M.  D.,  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONER  OF  NASSAU  COUNTY. 

(Continued  from  last  issue.) 


IN  granting  certificates  to  teach,  commis- 
sioners do  not  prepare  the  questions,  as 
formerly,  or  mark  the  answer  papers  of  the 
candidates.  Because  of  this  change,  it  has 
been  claimed  that  the  commissioner  "is  no 
longer,  as  in  former  times,  an  officer  with 
power,  requiring  large  administrative  abil- 
ity, giving  to  the  schools  their  character 
and  being  almost  the  sole  judge  of  the  fit- 
ness of  all  teachers."  Rightly  understood, 
however,  the  authoritv  and  responsibility 
of  the  commissioner  in  reference  to  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  is  greater,  under 
the  uniform  svstem,  than  before  its  adop- 
tion, and  he  must  now,  as  before,  be  the 
final  judge  of  the  fitness  of  all  candidates. 
For,  "he  may  in  his  discretion,  supplement 
the  examinations  with  additional  questions, 
demand  a  higher  percentage  than  i3  re- 
quired  by  the   standard   regulations,  and, 


for  sufficient  reasons,  refuse  to  admit  a 
candidate  to  the  examination,  or  to  grant 
a  certificate,  after  the  required  standing 
has  been  obtained.  He  may  also,  for  valid 
reasons,  refuse  to  indorse  a  certificate  issued 
by  another  commissioner."  In  the  exercise 
of  these  discretionary  powers,  great  care 
and  wise  discrimination  are  indispensable, 
that  no  injustice  be  done  to  any  candidate, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  schools  are  pro- 
tected against  unworthy  and  incompetent 
teachers. 

In  judging  of  these  qualifications,  and 
of  the  fitness  of  any  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  a  teacher,  something  more  is  neces- 
sary than  a  record  of  the  results  of  a 
written  examination,  however  thorough  or 
severe.  Upon  this  subject  of  qualifications, 
Inspector  Hughes  of  Toronto  has  written 
as  follows:    "The  teacher  should  possess 
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two  kinds  of  qualifications,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  power  and  the  qualifications  of 
culture.  The  qualifications  of  power  are 
much  more  essential  than  the  qualifications 
of  culture,  because  character  is  more  im- 
portant than  knowledge.  Culture  increases 
the  influence  of  power,  and  it  is  therefore 
of  great  value ;  but  culture  cannot  become 
a  substitute  for  power.  The  Jiighest  ability 
of  the  teacher  is  his  power  to  direct  the 
child's  interests  without  restraining  him ;  to 
stimulate  the  child's  own  self-activity ;  to 
transform  the  child's  natural  desire  for 
knowledge  into  a  conscious  effort  to  gain 
desirable  knowledge,  and  to  reveal,  by  his 
own  life  and  oersonality,  the  essential 
elements  of  Christian  manhood,  so  that 
these  may,  by  the  most  effective  process  of 
unconscious  imitation,  become  fixed,  as 
controlling  characteristics  in  the  life  of  the 
child.  The  wise  superintendent,  while  plac- 
ing a  high  value  on  culture,  selects  his 
teachers  mainly  because  they  possess  the 
qualifications  of  power.  The  qualifications 
of  culture  are  revealed,  outwardly,  only 
partially,  and  in  general  characteristics. 
The  breadth  and  depth  of  culture  can  be 
discovered  only  by  the  tests  of  experience. 
The  qualifications  of  power  reveal  them- 
selves freely  through  temperament,  figure, 
poise,  carriage,  voice,  gesture,  walk  and 
action.  The  experienced  superintendent 
can  recognize  a  teacher  of  power  readily 
by  the  external  manifestations  of  char- 
acter." 

Among  the  qualifications  of  power  which 
should  be  found  in  a  good  teacher,  the 
Inspector  mentions  the  following : — i.  Good 
health.  Our  physical  condition  has  a  defi- 
nite influence  on  our  mental  and  moral 
natures  and  on  our  power  to  influence  other 
lives  properly.  2.  Good  humor.  This  is  a 
fundamental  element,  and  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  attractiveness  to  children.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  teacher  be  pleasant  and 
good  natured.  He  should  possess  the 
double  facultv  of  humor,  the  power  to 
create  genial  merriment,  and  to  enjoy  it  in 
others.  3.  Unconventionality.  Conven- 
tionality is  one  of  the  most  universal  bar- 
riers between  human  souls.  It  prevents  the 
revelation  of  the  teacher  to  the  child  and  of 
the  child  to  the  teacher.  A  teacher  never 
becomes  a  true  develoner  of  character  in 
the  child  until  their  lives,  in  a  sense,  have 
run  together.  Their  intercourse  must  be 
free  from  formalism,  before  the  teacher  can 


understand  the  needs  of  the  child  or  the 
child    have    complete    living    faith  in  the 
teacher.    4.  An  honest  voice.    There  is  no 
other  external  manifestation  that  so  directly 
reveals  to  children    the  dominating    inner 
life  of  their  associates  as  the  voice.    It  may 
be  defective  in  pitch  and  volume,  but  if  it 
be  true  in  quality  and  color  of  tone,  it  is  an 
effective  agent  in  the  moulding  of  char- 
acter.    5.  Sympathy.     There  are  two  kinds 
of  sympathy.    One  is  shown  for  the  child, 
the  other,  with  it.     The  latter  is  the  truly 
productive    sympathy.     As    Dr.  Trumbull 
has  said,  "Are  we  not  altogether  too  ready 
to  assume  that  we  have  affectionate  dis- 
positions, just    because    we    are    perfectly 
willing  to  have  everybody  love  us?     It  is 
our  not  putting  it  into  words  oftener  that 
keeps  us  in  countenance  in  this  attitude; 
for   once   let  a  man  say   to   himself,  'My 
philosophy  is  that  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  be  loved/  and  his  own  sense  of  humor 
will  do  the  rest  for  him.     If  he  has  none, 
let  him  say  it  to  others,  and  they  will  soon 
teach  him  the  foolishness  of  his  philoso- 
phy."   "Woe  to  the  teacher  who,  on  reach- 
ing mature  years  and  putting  away  childish 
things,  puts  away  also  the  childish  nature 
and    her    sympathy   with  childhood.      We 
may  be  grateful  that  among  some  men  and 
many  women  there  is  never  lost  the  child 
sympathy.     Such  men  and  women  instinct- 
ively encourage  the  tender  shoots  of  imagi- 
nation, hope  and  chivalry  that  are  often 
hidden  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  charac- 
ter."   Other  qualifications  of  power  are  a 
harmonious    and    well-balanced    organism, 
unselfishness,    earnestness,    force,    energy 
and  an  executive  out-put  of  character,  to 
secure  which  should  be  the  ambition    of 
every  teacher1.     However  well  a  candidate 
may  succeed  in  passing  the  uniform  exami- 
nations;   however  high    she  may    rank  in 
arithmetic,  history  or  cchool  law ;  these  are 
tests  of  culture  qualifications  only,  and  if 
deficient  in  what    Inspector    Hughes    has 
termed  the  qualifications  of  power,  the  com- 
missioner  may   well    hesitate   to   issue    a 
certificate.       Many    embarrassing    failures 
would  be  prevented  and  irreparable  injury 
to  helpless  childhood  averted,  if  commis- 
sioners more  frequently  exercised  their  dis- 
cretionary   authority    in    this    matter,  and 
withheld  certificates  from  candidates  whose 
competency  is  in  doubt.    "There  is  no  sight 
more  pitiable,"  said  Thomas  Arnold,  "than 
the  yoking  of  a  bright  and  gifted  boy  to 
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the  neck  of  an  incompetent  teacher."  For . 
their  own  welfare,  for  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  teacher's  profession,  for  the 
best  good  and  future  usefulness,  if  not  the 
eternal  salvation,  of  many  a  youth,  every 
worthy  teacher  should  stand  fast  by  her 
commissioner  and  uphold  him  in  his  efforts 
to  protect  the  schools  from  weak,  incompe- 
tent and  inefficient  teachers. 

It  is  as  supervising  officer,  however,  that 
the  school  commissioner's  greatest  and 
most  difficult  work  is  performed.  In  the 
language  of  the  statute,  he  must, 

"Visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  and 
school  districts  within  his  district  as  often 
in  each  year  as  practicable,  and  inquire  into 
all  matters  relating  to  the  management,  the 
course  of  study,  and  mode  of  instruction, 
and  the  text-books  and  discipline  of  such 
schools,  and  the  condition  of  the  school 
houses,  sites,  out-buildings  and  appendages, 
and  of  the  district  generally.  He  must 
recommend  to  the  trustees  and  teachers  the 
proper  studies,  discipline  and  management 
of  the  schools,  and  use  his  utmost  influence 
and  most  strenuous  exertions  to  promote 
sound  education,  elevate  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  teachers,  improve  the 
means  of  instruction  and  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  under  his  supervision." 

Unless  these  words  are  but  glittering 
generalities,  they  point  out  a  field  of  labor 
before  the  conscientious  commissioner 
which  is  broad  enough,  comprehensive 
enough  and  of  such  importance  as  to  re- 
quire the  services  of  ripe  scholarship,  broad 
culture,  mature  judgment  and  long  and 
varied  experience  in  educational  matters. 

As  the  commissioner  visits  from  school 
to  school  and  familiarizes  himself  with  the 
•conditions  which  exist  in  the  several  school 
districts  of  his  jurisdiction;  as  he  realizes 
how  much  must  be  done  before  the  schools 
can  be  brought  up  to  their  highest 
efficiency;  as  he  better  understands  and 
appreciates  the  obstacles  which  must  be 
removed  or  overcome;  conscious  of  his 
own  deficiencies  and  inexperience,  but  zeal- 
ous for  the  educational  advancement  of 
every  district,  he  needs,  and  should  have 
the  active  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
every  teacher.  When  he  enters  a  school 
room,  he  should  be  welcomed  as  a  friend 
and  counselor,  rather  than  as  a  critic  and 
fault-finder  who  has  come  to  spy  out  weak- 
nesses and  take  note  of  failures.  Pupils 
■should  be  taught  to  look  forward  to  his 


coming  with  glad  anticipation  and  to 
remember  his  visitations  as  among  the 
"red-letter  days"  in  the  history  of  their 
school.  As  Superintendent  Soldan,  before 
referred  to,  has  so  well  said, — "All  super- 
vising officers  agree  that  the  spirit  of 
supervision  should  be  appreciative  rather 
than  fault-finding,  helpful  rather  than  criti- 
cal, persuasive  rather  than  co-ercive.  The 
supervisor  is  not  supposed  to  go  on  his 
visits  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering 
short-comings  and  recording  and  reporting 
the  same.  He  comes,  or  should  come,  as  a 
friend  to  whom  the  teacher  may  look  with 
perfect  confidence  for  help  and  guidance, 
and  who  will,  in  turn,  speak  to  the  teacher 
with  the  kindly  frankness  and  sympathy  of 
a  well-meaning  friend,  suggest  improve- 
ments, and  counsel  with  her  in  regard  to 
what  is  equally  dear  to  both,  the  progress 
of  the  public  schools." 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
commissioner,  as  a  supervising-  officer,  is 
to  estimate  the  relative  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  the  several  teachers  under  his  super- 
vision. This  he  will  endeavor  to  do  with 
the  utmost  care,  exercising  the  broadest 
charity  for  faulty  and  imperfect  work, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  those  under  instruction.  By 
kindly  advice  and  sympathetic  counsel ;  by 
gently  pointing  out  mistakes  in  method  and 
errors  in  discipline;  by  judicious  encour- 
agement and  timely  appreciation,  he  will 
inspire  with  confidence  the  timid,  self- 
conscious  teacher,  distrustful  of  herself  and 
of  her  work,  and  will  leave  no  means 
untried  to  impart  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced, greater  efficiency  and  power. 

Upon  this  subject  of  efficiency,  Superin- 
tendent Soldan's  timely  and  well-considered 
remarks  are  worthy  of  a  wider  circulation 
than  can  be  reached  by  his  report,  and  I 
quote  them  here.  "Natural  talent  in  teach- 
ing is  important,  yet  it  is  not  all  that  is 
necessary  for  success.  Efficient  teachers 
are  the  result  of  natural  talent,  aided  by 
training  and  experience.  Natural  talent 
enhances  the  effect  of  professional  train- 
ing, but  it  can  never  be  the  substitute  for 
it  nor  take  the  place  of  experience.  While 
talent  and  aptitude  for  teaching  are  likely 
to  show  themselves  sometimes  at  the  very 
beginning  of  a  teacher/s  career,  they  do  not 
do  so  always.  They  may  appear  later,  and 
then  be  of  all  the  more  force.  A  teacher's 
inefficiency  may  not  at  all  be  an  indication 
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of  a  lack  of  natural  gifts,  but  be  solely  the 
result  of  inexperience.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  a  short  time  and  patient,  sympathetic 
environment  will  remedy  it." 

"Inefficiency  may  be  absolute  or  relative. 
Absolutive  inefficiency  is  that  which  cannot 
be  cured  and  whose  presence  in  a  school, 
after  sufficient  trial,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
endure.  Relative  inefficiency  is  that  which 
a  teacher's  own  efforts  towards  self- 
improvement,  a  short  time  of  practical 
experience,  and  the  wise  guidance  of  a 
supervising  officer  may  remedy.  Cases  of 
absolute  inefficiency  cannot  be  tolerated 
where  the  interest  of  the  child  is  the  high- 
est law.  In  this  class  must  be  included  all 
those  cases  of  inefficiency  where  the  possi- 
ble cure  is  so  slow  and  uncertain  that  the 
children  would  suffer  by  the  attempt. 
There  are  also  physical  as  well  as  ethical 
defects  which  no  training,  no  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  commissioner,  no  help 
extended,  no  frankness  of  criticism,  can 
change  or  even  mitigate.  Defects  of  sight 
and  hearing,  slight  at  first,  may  possibly 
become  so  great  as  to  unfit  the  teacher  for 
adequate  service.  Whenever  such  ailment 
has  progressed  so  far  as  to  interfere,  seri- 
ously, with  instruction  or  discipline,  it  con- 
stitutes absolute  inefficiency  and  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  conscientious  teacher 
that  is  so  afflicted  to  continue  her  position." 

"Teachers  should  be  judged  by  their 
competency,  not  by  their  age.  Some  of  the 
oldest  teachers  are  at  the  same  time  the 
best.  Age  seems  to  have  ripened  their  best 
power,  and  their  work  is  without  reproach. 
They  still  stand  in  the  first  ranks  of  excel- 
lence and  show  no  abatement  of  their  rare 
skill  and  vigor.  But  where  advanced  age 
is  accompanied  by  a  decline  of  power  that 
prevents  the  competent  performance  of 
essential  duties,  it  may  necessitate  the 
resignation  of  a  teacher  whose  long  and 
valued  service  makes  everyone  regret  that 
such  a  course  is  necessary.  Another  kind 
of  absolute  inefficiency,  which  does  not 
have  the  claim  on  sympathy  that  is  due  to 
old  age  or  physical  ailment,  is  the  habitual 
morose  disposition,  which  leads  to  unkind 
and  unsympathetic  treatment  of  the  chil- 
dren. Objectionable  habits  of  life,  or 
qualities  of  character  and  disposition  that 
set  a  bad  example  to  childhood;  the  lack 
of  natural  talent  to  impart  knowledge,  or 
the  inability  to  control  children,  which  time, 
experience    and    assistance    do    not    seem 


speedily  to  improve,  must  also  be  con- 
sidered as  elements  of  absolute  inefficiency. 
There  is  no  teacher  living  who  does  not  fall 
short  of  perfection  in  some  way,  and  who  is 
not,  in  certain  directions,  less  efficient  than 
in  others.  There  has  never  been  a  system 
of  schools,  and  there  never  will  be  one,  that 
is  not  taught  by  teachers  differing  in  talent 
and  in  degrees  of  efficiency,  in  various 
directions.  The  varieties  and  limitations 
of  natural  talent  found  in  a  numerous  body 
of  men  and  women,  and  their  various 
stages  of  growing  experience,  constitute 
degrees  of  relative  efficiency  and  ineffi- 
ciency which  are  unavoidable  conditions 
that  cannot  be  eliminated. 

With  a  growing. teacher,  the  work  which 
she  did  at  the  beginning  of  her  career, 
promising  as  it  may  have  been,  appears 
inefficient,  when  compared  with  the  skill 
and  power  displayed  in  her  teaching  in 
later  years.  Even  with  the  best  teacher, 
one  day's  work  is  not  always  as  efficient 
and  satisfactory  as  another's.  In  years  of 
efficiency,  there  are  always  days  of  relative 
inefficiency,  when  in  dealing  with  pupils,  or 
in  the  presentation  of  topics  of  instruction, 
the  teacher  herself  is  severely  dissatisfied 
with  her  work.  A  young  teacher's  profes- 
sional immaturity  may  make  her  work  seem 
inefficient  when  compared  with  the  work  of 
one  that  is  more  experienced.  Even  when 
an  older  teacher  changes  the  grade  of  chil- 
dren whom  she  has  to  teach,  her  instruction 
may  be  less  efficient  at  the  beginning,  on 
account  of  the  newness  of  the  wrork,  than 
later,  when  she  has  gained  the  needful 
special  experience.  There  should  be  no 
impatience  or  unreasonable  complaint  about 
the  relative  inefficiency  of  young  talent,  in 
its  earnest  struggle  to  attain  efficiency.  In 
every  case,  the  road  to  perfection,  in  its 
early  stage,  starts  from  imperfection.  In 
any  system  of  schools,  there  is  always  some 
young  teacher,  less  skilled,  less  experienced 
and  efficient  than  others.  As  long  as  she  is 
manifestly  growing  and  profiting  by  her 
daily  experience  in  the  school  room,  makes 
use  of  suggestions  for  improvement,  and 
is  doing  fairly  efficient  work,  which  is  bet- 
ter to-day  than  it  was  yesterday,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  the  influence  of  time  and 
training." 

In  his  supervisory  work,  the  commis- 
sioner must  constantly  discriminate  be- 
tween absolute  and  relative  inefficiency. 
Although  the  state  is  doing  much,  through 
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institutes,  training  classes  and  normal 
schools,  to  make  the  teaching  force  in  the 
public  schools  more  efficient  and  satis- 
factory, there  are  still  many  inefficient, 
poorly  qualified  teachers  to  be  found  in  the 
schools  of  every  district.  Sometimes  this 
is  due  to  sympathy  or  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal friends  ;  sometimes,  because  the  tax- 
payers are  unwilling  to  pay  the  cost  of  a 
capable  teacher.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
the  commissioner  must  secure  for  the  dis- 
trict the  best  results  possible,  under  the 
circumstances.  If  the  inefficiency  is  abso- 
lute and  irremediable,  he  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  bring  about  a  change  of  teachers  as 
soon  as  he  can  do  so,  without  injury  to  the 
school,  or  injustice  to  the  teacher.  If  the 
inefficiency  is  relative,  and  due  to  youth, 
inexperience,  deficient  preparation,  or  to 
unwise  and  faulty  methods,  the  commis- 
sioner can  do  much  to  relieve  the  situation,  „ 
and  by  kind  and  friendly  advice,  sometimes 
by  bold  but  tender  criticisms,  remedy  many 
a  defect  and  prevent  many  a  blunder.  Tact 
and  mature  judgment  are  most  necessary 
in  this  matter,  or  the  teacher's  influence 
with  the  pupils  will  be  injured  or  de- 
stroyed. But  no  part  of  the  commission- 
er's work  is  more  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  teachers,  or  more  productive  of  good 
to  the  schools,  than  a  persistent  and  wisely 
directed  effort  to  secure  the  success  of 
every  teacher  in  his  jurisdiction.  Nothing 
in  connection  with  my  own  experience  has 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  the  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  received  from  teachers 
whom  I  have  helped  and  encouraged. 

The  ideal  relationship  of  the  commis- 
sioner to  the  teachers  in  his  district  is  that 
of  a  wise  and  sympathetic  friend  and  coun- 
sellor to  whom  they  can  turn,  in  any  emer- 
gency or  trial,  with  the  confident  assur- 
ance that  his  advice  and  assistance  will  be 
promptly  given.  Knowing  that  he  is  full 
of  sympathy  and  accord  with  every  effort 
to  make  the  schools  better  and  their  work 
more  beneficial,  they  will  be  as  ready  to  tell 
him  of  their  triumphs  as  of  their  troubles, 
and  to  share  with  him  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing fruitful  results  and  the  sorrow  over 
misdirected  effort. 

"The  commissioner,"  said  Dr.  Cheney,  on 
one  occasion,  "should  not  only  be  a  safe 
guide  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  equip- 
ment, but  he  should  give  inspiration  by 
reason  of  his  moral  qualities.  No  class  of 
workers  are  more  apt  to  become  discour- 


aged and  despondent  than  teachers,  espec- 
ially at  the  beginning  of  their  work,  and 
those  teachers  are  sometimes  the  most  easily 
discouraged  in  whom  there  are  the  greatest 
possibilities  of  success.  They  have  entered 
upon  their  work  with  bright  anticipations, 
but  with  inadequate  ideas  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  met,  of  the  high  order  of  talent,  var- 
ied attainments,  zeal,  persistence,  industry 
and  fidelity  required.  They  often  find  that 
the  theories  they  have  learned  concerning 
their  work  cannot  be  practically  applied, 
and  that  their  previously  formed  plans  can- 
not be  executed.  They  have  not  thought 
much  of  the  different  individualities  they 
were  to  meet,  of  the  harsh  and  unjust  crit- 
cisms  of  exacting  parents,  who  can  never 
see  how  their  children  can  be  a  source  of 
trouble,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  school 
room  is  always  obtained  from  prejudiced 
sources.  They  have  not  yet  realized  the 
importance  of  using  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school.  All  these  perplexing 
trials  confront  them  at  once  and  unless  they 
are  possessed  of  tenacity  of  purpose  not  too 
common  among  young  people,  they  are 
ready  to  give  up.  If  they  have  near  at 
hand  an  efficient  friend  who  has  thought 
his  way  to  right  conclusions,  who  is  fully 
convinced  of  the  nobility  of  the  teacher's 
calling,  and  who  really  believes  that  much 
of  the  want  of  the  world  can  be  met  only 
by  the  courageous  and  intelligent  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  of  that  calling,  and  whose 
heart  fs  full  of  the  warmest  sympathy 
which  helps  him  to  extend  efficient  help 
when  most  needed  and  in  the  kindliest  way, 
then  are  they  most  fortunate.  Such  a 
friend  should  the  commissioner  be  to  his 
teachers." 

Emerson  says: — "The  chief  want  of  life 
is  somebody  who  shall  make  us  do  the  best 
we  can."  This  want  of  the  teacher  is  just 
what  the  commissioner  should  supply. 
"Teachers  are  workers,"  someone  has  said, 
"they  cannot  well  be  watchers."  "It  is 
the  especial  duty  of  the  superior  officer  to 
watch  over  teachers,  that  he  may  help,  en- 
courage, counsel  and  criticise  them  in  their 
work."  Possessing  not  only  the  spirit  of 
the  philanthropist  which  seeks  to  uplift 
humanity  through  the  children,  but  also 
faith  in  the  individual  which  sees  in  every 
boy  and  girl  the  possibilities  of  good  cit- 
izenship, the  commissioner  will  inspire  in 
all  teachers  the  same  faith  in  childhood,  and 
help  them  to  attain  that  power  spoken  of  by 
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Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  in  a  recent  article,  up- 
on journalism.  "The  power  to  make  men 
interested  in  the  things  they  have  not  learn- 
ed to  like  is  a  power  that  belongs  alone  to 
the  disinterested  man,  the  man  who  is  led 
by  some  great  delight,  until  the  delight  has 
mastered  his  spirit,  given  unity  to  his  life, 
become  the  habit  and  the  companion  of  his 
power,  led  him  out  into  a  large  place  to  be 
a  leader  of  men." 

"Mere  sentiment/'  do  you  say?  "Senti- 
ment," said  Dr.  Winship  at  Los  Angeles 
last  summer,  "is  the  relish  of  life.  Teach- 
ers need  more  professional  sentiment  for 
the  good  of  the  schools,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  interests  as  a  class,  and  for 
their  individual  satisfaction,  prosperity  and 
influence.  Sentiment  is  aglow.  It  kindles 
life  and  imparts  spirit.  Physically,  it  is  a 
rejuvenating  force;  intellectually,  it  is  a 
scintilating  factor;  emotionally  it  throws  a 
halo  over  all  things.  The  juiciest  steak 
ever  grilled  makes  better  fibre  and  force  if 
it  has  the  relish  of  pepper  and  salt.  So 
teaching,  the  highest  if  not  the  holiest  of 
professions,  does  most  for  the  child,  for 
the  country  and  for  God  when  one  teaches 
with  a  relish.  Anything  that  adds  the 
flush  of  health  to  the  body,  the  buoyancy 
of  confidence  to  the  mind,  the  rest  of  peace 
and  joy  to  the  emotional  life,  is  worth  ev- 
erything to  teacher  and  to  pupil,  to  parents 
and  to  country.     Sentiment  may  do  this," 

For  the  purpose  of  knitting  more  close- 
ly the  relations  between  the  teachers  and 
themselves,  and  thereby  causing  a  more 
vivid  realization  of  the  unity  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  state,  some  commis- 
sioners are  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  cir- 
culars of  inquiry,  from  time  to  time,  which 
are  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teachers  and  re- 
turned to  the  commissioner.  In  this  way  in- 
formation is  secured  in  reference  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Arbor  Day,  and  of  the  anni- 
versaries of  Lincoln  and  Washington ;  as  to 
the  classification  of  the  several  schools  and 
the  assignment  of  assistant  teachers;  indi- 
vidual impressions  and  criticisms  of  the  in- 
struction given  at  the  annual  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, and  many  other  matters  of  inter- 
est in  connection  with  the  educational  af- 
fairs of  their  districts.  Sometimes  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  has  been  made 
the  occasion  for  sending  a  word  of  greet- 
ing and  welcome  to  the  teachers,  returning 
from  the  long  vacation.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  especially  appreciated  by  the 


new  teachers,  coming  to  a  district  for  the 
first  time.  A  circular  letter,  suggesting  a 
course  of  reading  and  giving  some  advice 
as  to  the  most  helpful  manner  of  spending 
the  summer  months,  has  sometimes  been 
sent  to  each  teacher  just  before  the  close 
of  the  schools  in  June.  All  this  has  made 
the  supervisory  work  of  these  commission- 
ers more  effective  for  good  and  more  sat- 
isfactory to  the  commissioners  themselves. 

The  educational  outlook  of  to-day  is  in- 
spiring and  should  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  everyone  interested  in  the  progress  of 
civilization.  To  be  teachers  now  means 
more  than  ever  before  in  all  the  history  of 
educational  development.  We  must  look 
over  a  broader  field  than  in  the  past,  must 
see  more  upon  it,  and  seeing,  must  use  ev- 
ery means  at  our  command  for  the  uni- 
versal uplifting  of  the  race.  Remember- 
ing that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
do  a  very  little  good  in  this  world,  and  a 
great  deal  of  experimenting  to  score  one 
success,  we  must  not  despair  or  be  dis- 
couraged if  the  progress  seems  slow  and 
difficult.  Neither  must  we  become  be- 
wildered and  dismayed  at  the  multiplying 
duties  which  crowd  down  upon  us.  "We 
always  have  time  to  do  the  best  thing.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  comparative  values." 

Let  us  be  thankful  and  rejoice  that  we 
have  been  counted  worthy  to  share  in  the 
glories  and  triumphs,  as  well  as  take  part 
in  the  work  of  an  expanding  christian  civ- 
ilization. Citizens  of  the  grandest  repub- 
lic the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  the  ripest  fruit 
of  modern  enterprise  and  the  truest  expon- 
ent of  civil  and  religious  liberty  yet  given 
to  man,  a  republic  whose  mission  it  is  to 
conquer  the  wide  earth  for  God,  and  by 
what  Dr.  Bushnell  called  "the  out-populat- 
ing power  of  Christian  stock,"  solve  the 
dark  problems  of  ignorance  and  heathen- 
ism, scatter  forever  from  earth's  gory  bat- 
tle fields  the  lurid  clouds  of  war  by  the  glad 
sunlight  of  peace  and  arbitration,  and 
stamp  the  impress  of  our  national  character 
upon  all  mankind,  shall  not  all  of  us,  super- 
vising officers  and  teachers,  take  fresh 
courage  and  with  brave,  undaunted  hearts, 
and  high,  unselfish  resolutions,  go  forward 
to  meet  the  future? 

Let  us  make  our  own  these  words  of  Dr. 
Draper  with  which  he  closes  his  little  book 
on  "The  Rescue  of  Cuba." 

"We  need  apprehend  no  evil.  If  our 
impulses,  inspired  by  our  history,  lead  us 
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to  help  other  peoples,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
they  are  right.  If  they  impel  us  to  under- 
take new  enterprises,  which  are  consistent 
with  the  character  and  traditions  of  our 
race,  we  may  well  believe  ourselves  equal 
to  them  and  go  forward.  In  no  other  way 
shall  we  show  so  completely  the  value  we 
set  upon  the  great  charters  of  English  lib- 
erty, or  prove  ourselves  so  worthy  of  the 
old  Pilgrim  at  Plymouth,  the  ragged  Con- 
tinental soldier  at  Valley  Forge,  the  hardy 
pioneer  making  new  states  for  us  in  the  un- 
broken West,  the  citizen  soldier  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  the  heroic  men  who  gave  over- 
whelming battle  for  the  liberty  of  others  at 
Manila  and  at  Santiago." 

Standing  upon  the  farther  shore  of  the 
old  century,  across  which,  with  weary,  of- 
ten bleeding  feet,  our  race  has  found  its 


way;  striving  with  anxious  hearts  and 
straining  eyes  to  pierce  the  misty  veil  that 
overhangs  the  unknown,  untried  new  one, 
just  before  us,  upon  whose  restless  waves 
we  must  soon  launch  forth,  let  us,  in  humil- 
ity and  with  obedient  spirits,  listen  to  the 
voice  which  calls  us  to  better,  purer,  nobler, 
broader  lives. 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my 
.  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll  1 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  Heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast. 
Till  thou  at  length  are  free, 
Leaving  thine  out-grown  shell  by  Life's  un- 
resting sea." 


IMPORTANCE  OF  STUDY  OF  ARITHMETIC 

ELLA   F.    MORAN,    SCHOOL    NO.     (J,     ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


ARITHMETIC  has  been  defined  as  the' 
science  of  value,  and  value  rules  the 
world.  What  is  society  engaged  in?  In 
weighing,  measuring,  adjusting,  balancing, 
fixing  standards  of  value;  and  arithmetic 
is  the  key  to  all  these  processes.  It  is  the 
"open  sesame"  that  unlocks  to  the  student 
the  wealth  of  the  world. 

As  a  mental  discipline,  it  is  unrivalled. 
As  a  developer  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
the  comprehension,  and  reasoning  powers, 
to  inculcate  habits  of  accuracy,  to  make 
strong,  vigorous  minds,  quick  to  discern,  to 
make  just  the  men  and  women  we  need,  to 
grasp  and  solve  the  various  perplexing 
problems  thrust  at  us,  day  after  day,  in 
our  journey  through  life,  in  home,  city,  na- 
tion, arithmetic  stands  without  a  peer.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  many  of  the  great  think- 
ers of  to-day  owe  their  sound  judgment 
and  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  serious 
questions  of  the  times,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  their  old-time  drill  in  Colburn.  Every 
student  then,  (needing  to  develop  habits  of 
accuracy,  quickness  in  mental  operations, 
and  in  fact  all  his  intellectual  powers) 
should  be  required  to  take  an  arithmetical 
course.  As  before  stated,  it  is  claimed  by 
some  educators  that  the  talent  for  arith- 
metic is  exceptional,  and  that  it  is  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  parent  to  in- 
sist on  a  child's  giving  attention  to  the 


J  study  when  nature  has  not  endowed  him 
with  arithmetical  genius.  I  admit  that  a 
decided  genius  for  it  may  be  rare,  but  tal- 
ent or  genius  for  the  subject  is  not  needed 
for  one  to  become  fairly  proficient ;  simply, 
a  proper  use  of  the  faculties  bestowed  on 
the  generality  of  mankind.  Instead  of  in- 
spiration, or  genius,  or  talent,  fair  mental 
powers,  the  ability  to  think,  to  remember, 
and  to  comprehend — given  these,  and  any 
one  should  be  expected  to  acquire  a  fair 
knowledge.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  we  find  in  our  classes  so  many  who  ap- 
pear utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  sim- 
plest processes;  to  whom  arithmetic  is  an 
unknown  and  unknowable  language,  and 
who,  all  agree,  cannot  be  taught;  who,  in 
spite  of  time  and  labor,  make  no  progress, 
but  are  simply  a  discouragement  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  teachers?  If  these  pu- 
pils possess  any  mental  powers,  (and,  oc- 
casionally, we  do  meet  poor  pitiful  little 
creatures,  weak-minded,  or  with  no  minds 
at  all,  whom  I  shall  leave  out  of  consider- 
ation), if  these  pupils  possess  any  mental 
powers,  I  claim  they  could  have  been 
taught.  Somebody,  or  some  method  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  condition. 

Nearly  all  children,  I  imagine,  have  al- 
ready some  idea  of  value  and  number  be- 
fore entering  school,  and  their  first  attempts 
in  the  schoolroom  are  a  source  of  pleas- 
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ure  to  them.  They  delight  in  combining 
and  separating  and  counting  objects  pre- 
sented to  them.  But  there  are  some  chil- 
dren who  are  slower  in  awaking  to  the  per- 
ception of  number,  and  although  numbers 
of  objects  may  be  presented,  may  be  com- 
bined or  separated  into  groups,  yet  no  exact 
numerical  ideas  have  yet  entered  the  mind, 
and  they  are  deemed  stupid  or  slow.  Or, 
it  may  be,  they  may  remember  the  names 
given  to  certain  combinations,  and  may  be 
able  to  give  ready  answers  which  deceive 
the  teacher,  while  yet  the  first  perceptions 
of  number  lie  dormant.  I  recall  the  diffi- 
culties 1  had  in  attempting  to  teach  certain 
children  to  add  columns  of  figures,  and  it 
.  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  me,  why,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  combinations,  as  far  as 
ready  answers  were  concerned,  they  still 
could  not  understand  the  process  of  addi- 
tion. With  more  experience  now  than  I 
possessed  at  the  time  I  was  struggling  with 
these  little  ones,  I  realize  that  the  trouble 
was  that  they  ha<J  not  yet  grasped  the  idea 
of  value  at  all,  although,  parrot-like,  they 
could  glibly  recite  all  the  combinations. 
Teachers,  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  what 
has  been  grasped  by  some,  has  been  im- 
bibed by  all,  and  unfortunately,  with  no,  or 
a  very  poor  foundation  to  build  on,  one  sub- 
ject after  another  is  taken  up,  each  depend- 
ing on  a  preceding  one  for  its  support  and 
that  being  weak,  what  kind  of  an  arithmet- 
ical structure  is  reared?  Naturally  a  weak 
and  tottering  one,  and  can  we  wonder  if  in 
a  short  time  the  interest  dies  out,  and  the 
child  is  considered  to  have  no  taste  for 
arithmetic  ? 

To  begin  with,  then,  when  a  child  com- 
mences the  study  of  number,  the  first  thing 
is  to  awaken  him  to  a  perception  of  value, 
of  increase  and  diminution.  The  teacher 
can,  by  judicious  tests,  inform  herself  of 
when  this  has  been  accomplished;  and  to 
such  only  as  have  awakened  to  this  percep- 
tion should  the  names  of  combinations  be 
given.  When  the  pupils  are  ready  for  the 
names  of  value  the  old-fashioned  forty- 
five  combinations  contain  all  that  are  nec- 
essary. Too  much  time  cannot  be  devoted 
to  this  part  of  the  subject.  As  the  combin- 
ations are  the  foundation  part,  they  should 
be  well  built.  T  do  not  think  that  everv 
new  combination  needs  to  be  developed, 
when  once  the  idea  of  value  has  been 
grasped.  Make  the  learning  of  the  com- 
binations   a    memory  lesson,  as  in  fact,  it 


must  become,  any  way,  in  spite  of  attempts 
at  development.  And  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly memorized.  If  teachers  could  only 
realize  the  endless  amount  of  trouble  they 
are  storing  up  for  the  pupils  and  succeed- 
ing teachers  by  being  satisfied  with  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  combinations  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil,  they  would  never 
leave  them  until  every  scholar  had  mas- 
tered them,  and  what  1  have  said  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  addition  tables,  I 
repeat  for  the  multiplication  tables.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  both  is  indispens- 
able to  satisfactory  work  in  all  that  follows. 
It  is  really  pitiable  to  see  the  futile  strug- 
gles of  a  little  one  to  solve  an  example  in 
long  division  when  he  is  unfamiliar  with 
addition  and  multiplication  tables.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  right  here  he 
conceives  his  first  distaste  for  the  subject. 
It  may  take  time  that  teachers  imagine 
could  be  more  profitably  spent,  to  secure  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  tables,  but  I 
feel  confident  that  the  extra  time  taken  at 
the  beginning  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
time,  energy  and  patience  all  along  the  line. 
The  fundamental  rules  well  learned  are  the 
keynote  of  success  in  arithmetic — the  foun- 
dation of  rock  on  which  we  can  build  a 
magnificent  structure,  to  last  for  all  time. 

As  with  the  fundamental  rules,  so  with 
every  portion  of  the  subject  of  arithmetic. 
There  are  underlying  principles  on  which 
each  division  of  the  study  is  based.  These, 
the  teacher  having  made  herself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with,  should  endeavor  to  place 
before  the  pupil  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
may  be  able  to  grasp  them,  and,  compre- 
hending these,  he  can  very  easily  proceed 
to  the  solution  of  matter  based  on  them. 
The  difficulty  is  that  we  teachers  take  too 
much  for  granted.  Because  a  point  is  clear 
to  our  minds  we  are  apt  to  think  that  a 
few  words  of  explanation  will  be  sufficient 
to  open  up,  and  make  clear  an  entirely  new 
idea  to  the  immature  intellects  of  our  pu- 
pils, and  we  are  provoked,  and  are  inclined 
to  throw  the  blame  on  the  child  when  little 
progress  is  made,  while  in  reality  the  fault 
is  ours.  A  proper  use  of  illustrations  will 
aid  materially  in  securing  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  a  point.  If  teachers  could  only 
be  made  to  realize  the  aid  in  teaching,  apt 
illustrations  are,  they  would  make  more  use 
of  them  than  I  imagine  is  the  case.  As  far 
as  possible  everv  new  idea  should  be  dem- 
onstrated by   objective   illustration.     Any- 
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thing  at  hand  may  be  converted  into  a  tool 
for  this  purpose.  I  would  like  to  see  placed 
in  the  '  schools  suitable  arithmetical  appa- 
ratus; no  money  could  be  more  profitably 
spent  than  that  used  in  providing  proper 
material  for  teaching  this  subject;  but  we 
need  not  wait  for  that.  Let  us  make  our 
own  tools,  and  allow  the  children  to  do 
likewise.  This  will  impress  on  their  minds 
the  principles  to  be  taught  far  better,  and 
more  quickly  than  will  the  repetition  of 
mere  verbal  explanations. 

A  complaint  is  made  that  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  is  not  practical.  We  have  to 
confess  that  this  charge  is  well-grounded  in 
some  cases.  Then,  why  not  make  it  prac- 
tical? To  accomplish  this  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  practical  business  needs  and 
methods  is  necessary.  This  cannot  be  got- 
ten altogether  from  our  text  books.  These 
contain  a  great  amount  of  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless  matter,  obsolete  or  impractic- 
able. I  find  this  especially  true  in  applica- 
tions m  fractions,  compound  numbers,  per- 
centage and  mensuration.  Nothing  is 
gained,  and  much  lost  in  giving  any  atten- 
tion to  such  matter.  The  mind  is  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  senseless  rules:  imbecile 
problems  and  applications  are  given  that 
only  serve  to  occupy  brain  cells  that 
are  needed  for  useful  information.  Where- 


ever  and  whenever  it  is  possible  we  should 
strive  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
practical  business  methods.  By  inquiry 
amongst  practical  business  people,  and  in- 
telligent artisans  we  can  secure  a  hoard  of 
information  of  invaluable  use  in  our  work, 
and  we  will  be  surprised,  sometimes,  to 
find  how  book  methods  differ  from  the 
practice  in  daily  life.  In  our  teaching  all 
mental  gymnastics,  all  abstruse  and  enig- 
matical problems,  long  and  wearying  com- 
putations never  met  with  in  business  life, 
and  of  no  earthly  use  as  an  educational 
force  should  be  avoided.  Long  and  in- 
volved complex  fractions  are  given  to  the 
pupil  frequently,  to  simplify.  Now  of 
what  utility  is  such  work?  To  test  a  pu- 
pil's knowledge  of  fractions,  of  the  use,  and 
order  of  use  of  the  arithmetical  signs  sim- 
pler, and  a  different  style  of  work,  would  be 
of  infinite  more  value.  The  requirements  in 
compound  numbers,  for  instance,  to  add  J4 
sq  mi,  2-3  a,  3-5  sq  yd,  etc.,  are  to  my  mind 
of  no  value.  In  the  fundamental  rules  the 
work  should  not  be  long  and  involved. 
Examples  in  division,  for  example,  contain- 
ing nine  and  ten  figures  in  the  dividend, 
and  five  and  six  in  the  divisor,  are  brain- 
wearying,  and  useless. 

(To   be   concluded   next   month.) 
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SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  HOUR 


RUSH  RHEES,  LL.  D. 

(For  portrait  see  front  cover) 


ROCHESTER  University  seems  to  have 
passed  through  its  days  of  trial  and 
proving, — such  trial  and  proving  as  must 
come  to  any  college  or  university,  however 
well  founded,  or  however  favorable  the 
auspices  of  its  opening.  It  begins  a  new 
period  of  work  and  most  favorable,  indeed, 
is  the  promise  of  its  future. 

However  vigorous  may  have  been  its 
days  of  trial  it  has  never  failed  in  its  mis- 
sion; for  the  long:  list  of  its  illustrious 
alumni  bear  sufficient  witness  of  its 
thorough  work  in  the  educational  field. 

Two  circumstances  of  recent  develop- 
ment make  certain  the  future  growth  and 
efficiency  of  this  institution:  the  one,  that 
its  doors  are  to  be  open  hereafter  to  mem- 
bers of  both  sexes;  and  most  important, 
that  it  has  recently  acquired  as  president  a 
young  man  of  splendid  attainments  and 
marked  ability — Rush  Rhees,  LL.  D.  The 
character  of  this  man,  his  strong  individ- 
uality, the  breadth  of  his  educational 
thought  and  life,  brings  inspiration  and 
confidence  to  those  who  have  interest 
in  the  future  of  Rochester  University.  And 
his  entrance  upon  the  important  duties  of 
his  office  as  president  has  encouraged  the 
largest  registration  of  entrance  students  in 
the  history  of  the  institution. 

President  Rush  Rhees  was  born  Febru- 
ary 8,  i860,  at  Chicago,  111.  His  prepara- 
tion for  college  was  made  at  the  High 
School  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1879  ne  entered  Amherst  Col- 
lege, graduating  from  that  institution  in 
1883.  The  marked  ability  he  exhibited  as 
a  student  and  the  strength  of  his  individu- 
ality and  character  won  him,  upon  his 
graduation,  the.  position  of  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  the  college,  which  position 
he  held  until  1885. 

He  entered  Hartford  Theological  sem- 
inary upon  his  resignation  from  Amherst, 
and  after  his  graduation  from  that  insti- 
tution became  pastor  of  the  Middle  Street 
Baptist  church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The 
term  of  his  pastorate  was  not  long,  for  in 
1892  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  asso- 
ciate professorship  of  New  Testament  In- 
terpretation in  the  Newton  Theological  in- 
stitution, and  held  this  important  position 


until  July  1,  1900,  when  he  was  elected  to 
his  present  position  as  president  of  Roches- 
ter university. 

Two  important  religious  literary  works 
have  come  from  his  pen,  the  "Life  of  Je- 
sus" and  the  "Life  of  Paul."  He  has  also 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading 
theological  journals. 

The  future  history  of  this  estimable  life, 
based  upon  his  past  achievments,  and  his 
untiring  energy  and  forceful  personality, 
may  be  easily  and  faithfully  prophesied,  for 
it  seems  that  the  days  of  his  greatest  use- 
fulness have  just  begun. 


Pres't  C.  EDWARD  JONES 

THE  school  commissioner  of  the  Empire 
State  lias  direct  supervision  of  the  fres 
common  schools,  and  there  is  in  no  depart- 
ment of  educational  work  greater  need  of 
men,  able,  efficient  and  thoroughly  convers- 
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ant  with  every  phase     of     school  m, 
than  in  his  work.     Much  of  the  hit 
the  educational  growth  in  this  stat 
upon  his  genius  and  devotion  to  his 

At  the  head  of  the  New  York  Stsi 
sociation     of     School  Commissions 
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young  man  whose  life  has  been  spent  in 
close  touch  with  the  school  in  all  its  de- 
partments. This  young  man  is  C.  Ed- 
ward Jones,  commissioner  of  the  Third 
district  of  Oswego  county,  a  position  which 
he  has  held  since  1896. 

He  was  born  in  Richland,  Oswego  coun- 
ty, in  1867.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  be- 
gan his  life  in  the  school-room.  He  taught 
one  year  in  New  York  State  after  complet- 
ing his  early  education,  and  then  engaged 
in  the  same  work  in  the  State  of  California, 


where  he  remained  for  nine  years.  The 
field  of  his  teaching  there  was  broad,  being 
in  both  graded  and  ungraded  public 
schools.  He  was  principal  at  Alhambra 
eight  years.  Upon  his  return  to  this  state 
he  was  promptly  elected  commissioner  for 
his  district,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the 
most  diligent  and  thorough  commissioners 
in  the  state. 

He  has  been  both  treasurer  and  vice- 
president  of  the  association  which  has  now 
honored  him  by  making  him  its  president 


THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


Opportunity. 
Master  of  human  destinies  am  I; 
Fame,  love  and  fortune   on   my   footsteps 

wait. 
Cities  and  fields  I  walk ;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate ; 
If  sleeping,  wake ;  if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.     It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 
And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesi- 
tate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore ; 
I  answer  not  and  I  return  no  more. 

— John  J.  Ingalls. 

"If  I  were  asked  to  name  one  product  of 
vice  and  crime  that  would  soonest  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  good  people,  I  would  say 
the  neglected  child.  Give  me  the  child  and 
the  state  may  have  the  man.  Every  case 
of  vagabondage  has  its  root  in  some  neg- 
lected child."— Dr.   IV.  T.  Harris. 

A  boy  is  like  a  bicycle  because  he  cannot 
stand  alone.  He  needs  a  steady  hand  to  di- 
rect his  way.  He  runs  the  easiest  down 
hill.  If  you  lose  control  of  him,  he  may 
break  your  heart,  if  not  your  head.  He  is 
not  made  to  travel  on  bad  roads.  The 
straighter  you  keep  him  the  more  safely  he 
runs.  The  faster  he  runs  the  more  closely 
must  his  guide  stick  to  him.  He  needs 
blowing  up  once  in  awhile.  He  should 
never  be  run  by  more  than  two  cranks. — 
School  Education. 

A  teacher's  earnestness  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  other  defects. 


Too  many  references  to  library  books  are 
almost  worse  than  none  at  all. 

Good  habits  of  thinking,  like  good  be- 
havior, begin  in  the  early  days  of  school 
life. — Exchange.     

Questions  should  be — 

Definite. 

They  should  appeal  to  the  judgment 
rather  than  to  the  memory. 

They  should  be  put  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  an  answer  in  the  words  of  the 
book  impossible. 

They  should  not  be  capable  of  being  an- 
swered by  yes  or  no. 

The  series  of  questions  should  be  logical. 

Leading  questions  should  be  avoided. 
— M.  A.  Newell. 

At  least  one-half  of  the  time  set  apart  for 
reading  in  the  first  five  or  six  grades  of 
school  should  be  devoted  to  that  sort  of 
reading  which  gives  little  conscious  heed 
to  the  mechanics  of  reading,  but  in  which 
the  children  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being  in  an  ideal  companionship,  and  in 
the  midst  of  scenes  and  events  that  tend  to 
build  up  high  ideals  of  character  and  modes 
of  living.  In  this  way  the  supplementary 
reading  will  become  the  strongest  influ- 
ence in  character  building  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and,  too,  the  children  will  become 
much  better  readers  from  the  standpoint  of 
expression.  Nothing  improves  the  elocu- 
tion so  much  as  a  strong  desire  to  give  ut- 
terance to  what  is  part  of  one's  own 
thoughts  and  feelings. — George  P.  Brown. 

Teachers  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  order  in  the  school-room;  but  they  do 
not  all  understand  the  term  alike. 

My  definition  of  order  would  be,  in  brief- 
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est  form  "controlled  activity."  When  a 
school  is  at  work  it  is  in  order  in  spite  of  a 
degree  of  noise  and  movement,  provided 
these  are  in  connection  with  the  Work. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  in  work  for  pupils 
to  throw  down  or  up  seats  or  desk  tops, 
drop  slates,  pencils  or  books,  or  drag  their 
feet  on  the  floor.  These  are  not  only  use- 
less annoyances,  but  the  breeders  of  other 
and  worse  habits  of  carelessness.  Prevent 
them. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  work  to  litter  the 
aisles  or  spaces  under  the  desks  with  waste 
paper.  Pupils  should  crumple  all  scratch 
paper  into  balls  and  drop  it  into  a  bag  hung 
to  the  desk,  to  be  gathered  into  the  waste 
basket  later. — Midland  Schools, 

It  is  well  to  remember: 

That  self-culture  is  self-preservation. 

That  the  teacher  ought  not  to  lose  his 
temper. 

That  children's  pranks  are  a  part  of  their 
development. 

That  your  influence  extends  farther  than 
the  school- room. 

That  the  use  of  the  rod  will  not  secure  a 
love  of  learning. 

That  the  inclination  of  children  is  gen- 
erally toward  the  good. 

That  children  need  an  enthusiastic  and 
wise  teacher  to  guide  them. 

That  merely  asking  questions  and  having 
them  answered  is  not  teaching. 

That,  if  any  progress  is  made  in  the 
school,  the  teacher  must  take  the  lead. 

That  patience,  energy  and  tact  are  indis- 
pensable qualifications  of  a  good  teacher. — 
Oregon   Teacher  s  Monthly. 


Underneath  all  our  modern  machine 
work  there  must  lie  the  same  quality  upon 
which  the  scholar  of  the  earlier  generation 
exclusively  relied,  says  Professor  Ephraim 
Emerton  in  the  Atlantic.  He  had  no  train- 
ing by  any  organization  whatever.  If  he 
were  trained  at  all,  he  trained  himself.  He 
came  to  be  what  he  was  by  virtue  of  the 
inner  impulse  which  alone,  maintained 
through  years  of  action  and  intensified  by 
time,  can  guarantee  the  quality  of  a  man. 

( )bvionsly  this  quality  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. It  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
academic  honors.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
explaining  why  he  felt  obliged  to  take  a 
doctor's  degree  in  Ttaly,  says:  "Formerly  a 
man  was  called  'doctor'  because  he  was  a 


learned  man ;  but  nowadays  no  one  will  be- 
lieve a  man  is  learned  unless  he  is  called 
'doctor/  "  A  college  president  seeking  a 
professor  not  long  since  made  it  a  sine  qua 
non  that  the  candidate  should  be  a  doctor 
of  -philosophy.  Another  man  might  know 
more,  be  more  highly  qualified  as  a  man, 
and  a  more  effective  teacher,  but  he  must 
give  way  to  the  man,  very  possibl)  ot  less 
value,  who  had  the  trade-mark  of  his  pro- 
fession. I  have  known  many  a  man  whose 
great  fundamental  need  was  intellectual  re- 
finement and  culture  sacrificed  to  this  semi- 
civilized  demand  for  a  certifiable  kind  of 
expert  training. 


Orthoepy  is  fortunately  passing  into 
neglect  and  decay  as  a  school  study  in  this 
state.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  chil- 
dren be  taught  to  pronounce  clearly  and 
correctly,  and  the  teachers  of  all  the 
grades,  and  especially  of  the  first  four, 
must  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  and  effort 
in  drills  to  secure  this.  But  it  may  be  se- 
riously questioned  whether  systematic  or- 
thoepy contributes  materially  to  that  end. 
Certainly  we  find  everywhere  teachers  and 
pupils  who  can  repeat  its  formulas  while 
violating  them  in  practice,  and  can  correct- 
ly mark  diacritically  words  which  they  mis- 
pronounce when  called  upon  to  read  them. 
Few  studies  are  so  apt  to  pass  into  stupid 
Chinese  memorizing  as  orthoepy.  It  is 
unpedagogical  to  force  its  generalizations 
upon  grade  pupils  whose  thought  is  natural- 
ly particular  and  concrete.  They  are  driven 
by  it  into  bad  habits  of  study  which  affect 
their  whole  school  life;  and  thus  a  dis- 
taste for  school  is  bred  in  them,  from  which 
many  of  them  never  recover.  Besides,  the 
time,  occupied  by  such  work  is  needed  for 
dealing  with  subjects  which  tend  to  broad- 
en the  mind,  to  refine  the  nature,  and  to  cul- 
tivate correct  and  useful  habits  of  thought. 
So  many  subjects  demand  attention  in  the 
schools  that  we  must  carefully  choose  the 
most  valuable;  and  systematic  orthoepy 
cannot  be  accounted  one  of  these. — Wis- 
consin Journal  of  Education. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions 
at  the  New  York  State  Council  of  School 
Superintendents  last  week  had  as  its  sub- 
ject vertical  irrsus  slant  writing.  The 
sentiment  was  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  vertical  writing  that  only  four  out  of  the 
large  assemblage  cast  their  votes  in  favor 
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of  slant,  and  but  one  man  went  on  record 
as  not  having  made  up  his  mind. 

Supts.  Davis  and  Lee,  of  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  iironx,  and  Mr.  Felter 
of  Brooklyn,  presented  vigorously  their 
objections  to  vertical  writing,  but  failed  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  slant.  Supts. 
O'Brien  and  Edson,  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  were  cheered  when  they  explained 
why  they  had  not  voted  with  their  con- 
freres on  the  board  of  borough  superin- 
tendents in  recommending  the  abolition  of 
the  vertical  system. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  widely-advertised 
vote  of  the  borough  board  of  superintend- 
ents in  favor  of  slant.  According  to  Mr. 
Davis*  statement,  the  principals  are  left  free 
to  teach  vertical  writing  if  they  choose,  a 
majority  of  the  board  simply  agreeing  to 
record  their  preferences  as  in  favor  of  the 
slant. 

The  School  Journal  will  speak  more  fully 
upon  this  subject  in  a  later  number.  One 
thing  seems  assured,  and  this  is  that  a  ver- 
tical script  has  come  to  stay,  as  a  standard 
for  beginners  in  penmanship.  Whatever 
changes  the  individualities  of  older  writers 
may  work  in  the  angle  are  of  no  conse- 
quence to  teachers.  Their  duty  is  to  pre- 
sent standards  of  legibility  and  simplicity. 
Rapidity,  though  essential,  is  of  secondary 
importance.  To  this  end  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  vertical 
writing  over  slant. — School  Journal. 


How  to  differentiate  the  functions  of  the 
school  board,  the  superintendent,  and  the 
principal  is  the  subject  of  a  suggestive  ed- 
itorial article  in  the  Popular  Educator.  It 
has  long  been  evident  that  in  most  cities 
there  is  no  proper  definition  of  the  author- 
ity of  each  of  ( these.  The  school  boards 
lay  upon  a  superintendent  the  responsibil- 
ity of  running  the  schools,  and  yet  inter- 
fere with  him  constantly  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  the  choice  of  text  books,  and  even 
the  methods  of  teaching.  The  superin- 
tendent in  turn  theoretically  deputes  his 
authority  to  the  principal  of  a  school  but 
practically  has  it  understood  that  if  things 
do  not  go  as  he  wants  them  to,  there  will 
be  trouble.  Most  principals  are  constantly 
in  fear  of  doing  something  that  is  outside 
of  their  jurisdiction.  Only  by  knowing 
pretty  well    the   personal  characteristics  of 


their  superintendent  can  they  be  at  all  cer- 
tain how  much  rope  they  are  allowed. 

The  writer  pleads  for  a  more  careful 
definition  of  the  relations  of  these  parties  to 
each  other.  The  principals  should  look  af- 
ter all  the  details  of  the  work  in  their  re- 
spective schools ;  to  them  should  be  as- 
signed the  selection  of  all  employees  work- 
ing under  them.  To  the  superintendents 
could  be  given  the  more  comprehensive 
work  of  selecting  the  heads  of  schools,  the 
influencing  of  the  legislation  of  the  commit- 
tees, and  the  very  important  task  of  keep- 
the  public  in  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  schools.  The  province  of  the 
school  board  would  be  purely  leg- 
islative. Its  most  valuable  work 
would  be  so  to  legislate  that  the  functions 
of  the  supervising  bodies  might  be  exer- 
cised with  the  minimum  of  friction. — 
School  Journal. 


The  object  of  the  teacher  is  to  think.  The 
pupil  thinks  enough,  but  he  thinks  loosely, 
incoherently,  indefinitely.  He  expends 
power  enough  on  his  mental  work,  but  it  is 
poorly  applied.  The  teacher  points  out  to 
him  these  indefinite  or  incoherent  results, 
and  demands  logical  statements  of  him. 
Here  is  the  positive  advantage  of  the  teach- 
er to  the  pupil. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  pupils  are  study- 
ing the  same  lesson  in  geography,  or  gram- 
mar, or  history.  One  reads  to  get  the 
facts;  he  fastens  his  eye  on  the  page  and 
his  mind  to  the  subject  before  him;  he 
makes  the  book  a  study  and  acquires  infor- 
mation from  it ;  his  object  is  to  acquire 
knowledge.  He  attains  his  end.  The  other 
also  studies  the  book ;  but  while  reading  is 
also  taking  lessons  in  thinking.  He  does 
not  merely  commit  to  memory ;  he  stops  to 
think  if  the  argument  is  sound,  he  analyzes 
it  to  see  if  the  conclusions  are  warranted 
by  the  premises. 

The  one  who  thinks  as  he  reads  is  quite 
different,  it  will  be  seen,  from  him  who 
simply  learns  as  he  reads.  To  read  and  to 
think,  or  to  think  as  one  reads,  is  the  end 
to  seek.  The  reader  for  facts,  gets  facts; 
he  conies  to  the  recitation-seat  and  reels 
off  those  facts :  his  mind,  like  Edison's 
phonograoh,  gives  back  just  what  it  re- 
ceives. While  this  power  is  valuable,  it  is 
not  the  power  the  world  wants. 

The  teacher  will  find  his  pupils  come  to 
the  recitation     to     transmit  the  facts  thev 
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have  gained.  He  must  put  them  in  quite 
another  frame  of  mind.  Instead  of  recit- 
ers they  must  be  made  into  thinkers.  The 
power  of  the  teacher  is  measured  by  his 
power  to  teach  the  art  of  thinking.— Can- 
adian Teacher. 


An  interesting  symposium  based  on  the 
following  questions  is  running  in  the  Jour- 
nal  of  Education. 

i.  What  proportion  of  your  pupils  do 
you  think  are  natural  spellers? 

2.  What  proportion  are  naturally 
wretched  spellers? 

3.  Estimate  how  many  pages  your  chil- 
dren write  a  day  in  their  various  exercises, 
and  are  there  relatively  many  misspelled 
words  in  this  work? 

4.  Do  the  modern  language  lessons 
help  children  to  spell  ordinary  words  reli- 
ably? 

5.  Do  you  teach  many  words  that  the 
child  never  sees  in  his  reading  and  never 
has  occasion  to  write  ? 

6.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  im- ' 
provement  of  spelling  in  school  ? 

The  answers  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  cling  to  the  idea  that  all  pu- 
pils can  learn  to  spell.  The  exceptions  are 
the  few  teachers  who  probably  realize  that 
they  themselves  never  did  learn  to  spell 
with  accuracy  and  hence  have  much  sympa- 
thy with  children  who  are  "short"  on  spell- 
ing. It  seems  that  those  schools  where 
work  in  visualizing  is  emphasized  are  get- 
ting the  best  results  in  spelling.  Faulty 
seeing  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  poor 
spelling.  Under  the  old  regime,  the  spell- 
ine  book  was  conned  until  many  of  us  can 
still  see  just  how  page  after  page  of  the 
old  McGuffey,  or  Webster's  Elementary 
("blue-back")  looked  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  In  the  primary  classes  careful  work 
in  visualizing,  and  in  the  intermediate 
classes  good  thorough  work  with  a  good 
spelling  book  seems  to  be  as  necessary  to- 
day as  ever.  It  will  do  every  teacher  good 
to  study  the  above  questions.  Do  not  ans- 
wer them  off-hand,  you  may  wish  to  re- 
vise your  answers. — Western  Teacher. 


In  the  Outlook,  Mr.  William  McAn- 
drew  has  an  article  on  "Reforming  the 
Teacher"  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  a  School  Board 
in  the  land,  as  well  as  of  every  citizen  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  education.       The 


key-note  of  the  article  is  the  last  sentence; 
"If  the  public  will  have  better  schools,  let 
the  public  look  out  for  the  teacher."  "The 
central  and  essential  fact  of  a  school,"  says 
Mr.  McAndrew,  "is  the  teacher,  and  every- 
thing else  is  accessory  to  this,"  and  the  way 
to  reform  our  system  of  education  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  teaching  is  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  teacher.  In  no  other 
way  can  reform  be  brought  about  and  the 
way  to  improve  or  reform  the  teacher  is  to 
"ameliorate  the  causes  that  turn  good  men 
and  women  away  from  the  work  and  pre- 
vent those  in  it  from  doing  well."  In  other 
words  Mr.  McAndrew  holds  that  the  fun- 
damental reason  why  our  teachers  do  not 
receive  that  social  recognition  which  is 
their  due  and  why  they  do  not  do  the  high 
grade  of  work  which  is  expected  of  them,  is 
because  the  rewards  are  not  sufficient  to  at- 
tract minds  of  the  highest  power.  The 
remedy  for  a  weak  system  of  education  lies 
not,  he  says,  in  attempting  to  exclude  the 
unfit  or  in  forcing  those  already  in  the  work 
to  improve  themselves.  These  remedies 
have  been  tried  and  have, failed.  The  only 
remedy  lies  in  offering  such  rewards  in  the 
way  of  salary,  of  social  recognition,  of  per- 
manent employment  as  shall  attract  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability.  All  other  proposed  remedies  are 
superficial  and  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  difficulty.  Reform  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  teacher  lives;  the  reform  of 
the  teacher  will  take  place  quickly  enough. 
"The  educational  horse  to-day  needs  not 
so  much  the  whip  and  spur  as  more  oats." 
— School  Record. 


To  acquire  knowledge  we  have  always 
been  taught  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  our 
lives.  But  that  the  chief  aim  of  society  has 
been  to  promulgate  correct  knowledge  or  to 
teach  us  constantly,  cannot  be  successfully 
maintained,  as  the  many  inconsistencies  so- 
ciety is  guilty  of  clearly  prove. 

That  the  welfare  of  the  many  has  always 
been  subordinated  to  the  mercenary  inter- 
ests of  the  few  all  history  teaches,  and  if 
we  could  unlearn  a  great  many  inconsist- 
ent things  we  have  learned,  the  world 
would  be  the  better  for  it. 

If  knowledge  is  the  priceless  jewel  we 
are  taught,  whv  has  not  the  world  honored 
and  rewarded  those  who  have  made  its  dif- 
fusion the  labor  of  their  lives? 

Where  are  the  monuments  that  govern- 
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merits  have  erected  to  eminent  teachers? 
What  wealth  or  honors  have  they  lavished 
upon  them? 

The  inestimable  services  they  have  ren- 
dered the  world  have  not  been  appreciated ; 
ingratitude  has  been  their  reward.  Eng- 
land has  lavished  more  honors  and  wealth 
upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  alone  than 
she  has  upon  all  her  distinguished  teachers 
combined.  Where  is  the  government  that 
has  not  been  guilty  of  the  same  inconsist- 
ency? 

Where  is  there  one  that  has  not  more 
than  amply  rewarded  its  generals  and  neg- 
lected its  eminent  teachers?  Our  generals 
are  educated  at  the  government's  expense, 
well  paid  and  well  cared  for  while  in  ser- 
vice, and  upon  retiring  are  allowed  a  salary 
that  is  greater  than  a  college  professor  re- 
ceives for  the  best  and  most  faithful  ser- 
vice he  can  perform.  The  important  and 
noble  work  of  educating,  refining  and  en- 
nobling mankind  is  not  appreciated,  while 
the  fiendish  work  of  carnage,  destruction 
and  brutalizing  men  is.  Still  we  claim  to 
be  correctly  educated.  Brute  force  and  ig- 
norance can  fight  and  destroy,  but  knowl- 
edge alone  can  reap  advantage  from  it  and 
rebuild. 

A  member  of  the  Legislature  gets  $1,500 
for  ioo  days'  services  while  school  teachers, 
who  perform  the  most  arduous  and  import- 
ant work  are  glad  if  they  can  get  the  same 
compensation  for  three  years'  services.  It 
is  certainly  more  important  to  educate  than 
to  legislate,  for  without  education  legisla- 
tion is  useless  as  among  an  ignorant  people 
the  stern  decrees  of  an  aristocrat  and  an 
army  to  enforce  them  are  far  more  effec- 
tive.— Buffalo  Enquirer. 

If  you  were  disposed  last  year  to  direct 
your  teaching  to  the  bright  pupil,  put  that 
temptation  behind  you  now.  Know  that 
he  does  not  need  you  very  much,  that  he 
will  find  out  most  things  for  himself,  and 
that  after  all  perhaps  too  much  teaching 
might  be  a  disadvantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  allow  youF  awakened  con- 
science towards  the  dull  pupil  to  run  away 
with  your  judgment.  Give  him  his  share 
of  your  attention*  but  in  order  to  develop 
his  lacking  powers  do  not  let  ~  mistaken 
sense  of  duty  induce  you  to  plan  your  class 
work  for  him.  Have  special  work  to  ap- 
peal to  both  of  these  tynes,  but  plan  the 
main  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average 


child.  Some  one  has  said  that  God  must 
have  loved  the  poor  oeople  very  much  be- 
cause he  made  so  many  of  them.  The 
teacher  must  think  that  tne  average  child  is 
much  beloved,  for  he  is  strongly  in  evidence 
in  every  school  house  in  the  land.  Plan 
for  him  then,  for  in  so  doing  you  are  ar- 
ranging to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  Now  when  this  plan- 
ning is  done,  make  up  your  mind  to  expect 
only  average  results  from  him.  Do  you 
not  honestly  believe  that  much  of  the  daily 
friction,  much  of  the  nervous  exhaustion  of 
both  teacher  and  child  comes  from  expect- 
ing results  beyond  the  child's  capabilities? 
With  only  average  intellectual  powers,  av- 
erage persistency,  and  the  same  amount  of 
enthusiasm,  what  right  have  you  to  expect 
extraordinary  achievements?  It  may 
chance  that  in  two  particulars  he  is  above 
average — in  his  power  of  making  mischief, 
and  his  power  of  loving.  If  he  is  really  af- 
fectionate, you  are  to  be  congratulated,  for 
through  this  affection  you  can  perhaps  lead 
him  out  of  x  the  crowded  ranks,  into  that 
small  class  of  those  "who  do  not  need  you 
very  much." 

Above,  all,  remember  it  requires  a  teacher 
far  beyond  the  average  to  teach  the  average 
child.  After  all  is  said  the  individual  child 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  the 
real  teacher  can  do  this^  if  her  room  is 
crowded. 

"Thus  should  the  teacher  on  each  different 
boy, 

A  different  method  patiently  employ; 

Minds  he  should  know;  from  different 
methods  choose 

That  which  is  proper,  and  with  patience 
use. 

Then  might  he  see  and  hail  without  sur- 
prise, 

The  stupid  boy  becoming  learn'd  and  wis  2. 

'Tis  they  whose  art  with  all  is  just  the 
same, 

More  often  than  their  pupils  are  to  blame ; 

Reserve  this  thought  in  your  pedantic 
skull : 

The  pupil  through  the  teacher  oft  is  dull.'  " 
— Educational  Exchange. 


If  the  educational  element  in  the  country 
did  not  stand  so  near  to  zero  as  a  political 
force  there  would  be  some  satisfaction  in 
the  discussion,  now  going  on,  in  regard  to 
how     our     educational  interests  should  be 
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have  gained.  He  must  put  them  in  quite 
another  frame  of  mind.  Instead  of  recit- 
ers they  must  be  made  into  thinkers.  The 
power  of  the  teacher  is  measured  by  his 
power  to  teach  the  art  of  thinking. — Can- 
adian Teacher. 

An  interesting  symposium  based  on  the 
following  questions  is  running  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

i.  What  proportion  of  your  pupils  do 
you  think  are  natural  spellers? 

2.  What  proportion  are  naturally 
wretched  spellers? 

3.  Estimate  how  many  pages  your  chil- 
dren write  a  day  in  their  various  exercises, 
and  are  there  relatively  many  misspelled 
words  in  this  work? 

4.  Do  the  modern  language  lessons 
help  children  to  spell  ordinary  words  reli- 
ably? 

5.  Do  you  teach  many  words  that  the 
child  never  sees  in  his  reading  and  never 
has  occasion  to  write  ? 

6.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  im-  * 
provement  of  spelling  in  school  ? 

The  answers  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  cling  to  the  idea  that  all  pu- 
pils can  learn  to  spell.  The  exceptions  are 
the  few  teachers  who  probably  realize  that 
they  themselves  never  did  learn  to  spell 
with  accuracy  and  hence  have  much  sympa- 
thy with  children  who  are  "short"  on  spell- 
ing. It  seems  that  those  schools  where 
work  in  visualizing  is  emphasized  are  get- 
ting the  best  results  in  spelling.  Faulty 
seeing  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  poor 
spelling.  Under  the  old  regime,  the  spell- 
ine  book  was  conned  until  many  of  us  can 
still  see  just  how  page  after  page  of  the 
old  McGuffey,  or  Webster's  Elementary 
("blue-back")  looked  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  In  the  primary  classes  careful  work 
in  visualizing,  and  in  the  intermediate 
classes  good  thorough  work  with  a  good 
spelling  book  seems  to  be  as  necessary  to- 
day as  ever.  It  will  do  every  teacher  good 
to  study  the  above  questions.  Do  not  ans- 
wer them  off-hand,  you  may  wish  to  re- 
vise your  answers. — Western  Teacher. 


In  the  Outlook,  Mr.  William  McAn- 
drew  has  an  article  on  "Reforming  the 
Teacher"  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  a  School  Board 
in  the  land,  as  well  as  of  every  citizen  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  education.       The 


key-note  of  the  artic    innu,    Plft  ^iiar    ... 

-if  the  public  will  h.  rhvir  ^riM 

the  public  look  out  foC^TT^-r'^ 
central  and  essential  fa?™5  our  m  ™«*  M 
Mr.  McAndrew,  "is  the  W"»»?»^™?** 
thing  else  is  accessory  to  tlatta!rs  "  m  »** 
to  reform  our  system  of  edr^0^0™^^^ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  teach".  aL  ***! ol  ™*fl 
the  character  of  the  teacher.   ;to  the  fortunes  01  ^xs 
way  can  reform  be  brought  abo^  ^  ^P™* 
way  to  improve  or  reform  the  tea^-  '*  *  W  ^ 
"ameliorate  the  causes  that  turn  grjd  nc«  have  lad  tbe 
and  women  away  from  the  work  a™5™^ 
vent  those  in  it  from  doing  well."    ll  Hd a  * 
words  Mr.  McAndrew  holds  that  tbg^jW 
damental  reason  why  our  teachers  dca  cabinetp> 
receive  that  social  recognition    which  ^k?0' 
their  due  and  why  they  do  not  do  the  lctasa! 
grade  of  work  which  is  expected  of  then^^r- 
because  the  rewards  are  not  sufficient  to  to  tbe  op 
tract  minds  of  the  highest  power,      lucsdooa  ; 
remedy  for  a  weak  system  of  education  limr*  j 
not,  he  says,  in  attempting  to  exclude  drop  j 
unfit  or  in  forcing  those  already  in  the  worp*  I 
to  improve  themselves.        These  remedied*  j 
have  been  tried  and  have  .failed.    The  onl}*>  i 
remedy  lies  in  offering  such  rewards  in  the& 
way  of  salary,  of  social  recognition,  of  per-isr-  \ 
manent  employment  as   shall   attract  mens- 
and  women  of    the    highest  character  and& 
ability.     All  other  proposed  remedies  are^ 
superficial  and  do  not  strike  at  the  root  ofi 
the  difficulty.     Reform  the  conditions  tm-:* 
der  which  the  teacher  lives;  the  reform  of  a- 
the  teacher  will  take  place  quickly  enough^- 

"The  educational  horse  to-day  needs  nol 
so  much  the  whip  and  spur  as  more  oats.'^ 
— School  Record. 


To  acquire  knowledge  we  have  alwa) 
been  taught  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  01 
lives.  But  that  the  chief  aim  of  society  te 
been  to  promulgate  correct  knowledge  or  t 
teach  us  constantly,  cannot  be  successful! 
maintained,  as  the  many  inconsistencies  so  . 
ciety  is  guilty  of  clearly  prove. 

That  the  welfare  of  the  many  has  alwayi 
been  subordinated  to  the  mercenary  inter- 
ests of  the  few  all  history  teaches,  and  if 
we  could  unlearn  a  great  many  inconsist- 
ent things  we  have  learned,  the  world 
would  be  the  better  for  it. 

If  knowledge  is  the  priceless  jewel  we  / 
are  taught,  whv  has  not  the  world  honored!  ! 
and  rewarded  those  who  have  made  its  dif-j 
fusion  the  labor  of  their  lives  ?  *       j 

Where  are  the  monuments  that  govern** 
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FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM 

THE  "POLLARD"  SYSTEM 


Bcassan:^j£  jias  j3een  so  nmc\1  criticism  of 
Mkate^e  Pollard  Synthetic  System  of 
ipiifiss^g  Reading,  and  that  criticism  al- 
Wfe^--ivariably  from  those  only  slightly  ac- 
jfB^tJk:  .-*e(]  witn  the  methods  used,  that  it  is 
&te^<Lrrslire  to  have  the  opportunity  of  stat- 
fl^  *-*'}  comprehensively  as  possible,  what  we 
■sistapt  to  accomplish  in  the  first  two  years. 
•J-  e  conditions  vary  somewhat  in  the 
fmiis  from  those  in  the  West.  There  pupils 
fciasif!stlot  enter  under  six.  Here  they  may 
WsjisE.r  at  five.  Yet  we  are  able  to  do  about 
««tai  same  amount  of  work,  although  we 
^Ipfast  go  very  slowly  the  first  year.  The 
ra.»it  step  is  to  interest  the  children  in  the 
teispry  of  Bess  and  Johnnie  who  visit  their 
^Kandpa's  farm.  By  means  of  stencils,  pic- 
"k  he  ires  of  different  animals  or  objects  to  be 
A^fen  on  the  farm  are  presented  to  the 
E^iildren  and  each  picture  stands  for  some 
&  kxind,  either  vowel  or  consonant.  There  is 
J^'lso  a  little  jingle,  which  the  children  de- 
k sight  in  singing,  accompanying  each  sound. 
m^t  me  say  at  this  point  that  pictures,  songs, 
Stories  are  simply  a  means  to  the  end,  not 
r^>y  any  means  the  system  itself. 
A  Short  a  is  the  first  vowel,  in  fact  the 
foirst  sound  taught.  Then  come  the  conso- 
nant sounds  which  are  finally  combined 
**rith  &  to  form  family  names.  As  ap,  at, 
®*4f  and  so  on.  From  these  words  are  built ; 
BK/ords  ending  in  dp  belonging  to  the  dp 
family,  and  so  through  various  other  ter- 
fts  ninations. 

fc<  The  children  are  delighted  to  make  lad- 
ders of  eight  rounds  and  play  that  the  let- 
ters are  little  boys  climbing  up  and  down. 
)ften  the  small  and  capital  letters  are  both 
placed  on  the  ladder,  that  we  may  know 
^jow  the  little. boy  looks  when  he  is  grown 
^ip.  T)ius,  d — A.  But  still  greater  inter- 
est is  shown  as  they  mark  the  simple  words 
^and  the  easy  stories  which  accompany 
fcthem. 

2     For  the  first  three  months  only  words 

i  containing  short  a  are  used.     By  this  time 

the  keys,  so  called,  like  bl,  cr,  sp,  nk,  and 

other    consonant   combinations,   have   been 

drilled  upon,  as  well  as  the  list  of  words 

containing  such  keys.   With  the  other  short 

vowels  we  are  to  use  the  same  keys  and 

,  thus  new  work  and  review  work  are  pre- 

l   sented   at  the   same  time.     Formerly  the 


pupils  marked  the  words  in  the  speller  and 
also  in  the  primer.  Now  the  primer  is 
printed  in  large  type  and  the  pages  are 
traced  and  marked  on  the  tracing  paper. 
The  tracing  is  a  pleasure  to  the  children 
and  as  they  are  allowed  to  carry  home 
neatly  traced  work,  they  try  to  be  careful. 
The"  order  of  work  is : 

First: — Oral  instruction;  excerpts  from 
the  Johnny  story;  the  development  of  new 
sounds;    reasons  for  marking,  etc. 

Second: — Blackboard  drill,  each  child 
having  an  opportunity  to  mark  and  sound 
all  the  words  in  the  lesson  and  the  sen- 
tences, if  any. 

Third: — Independent  marking  by  pupils 
at  their  seats 

Fourth: — Writing,  from  dictation,  let- 
ters, family  names,  keys  and  words. 

Fifth : — Recitation ;  pupils  pronouncing 
and  reading  words  and  sentences  in  the 
lesson. 

By  the  time  the  long  vowels  are  reached 
the  children  are  prepared  to  go  much  more 
rapidly,  and  may  now^  take  easy  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  teacher  will  fre- 
quently hear  at  this  point  something  like 

this:    "Don't  you  think,  Aliss that  my 

little  boy  is  getting  along  well  with  his 
reading?  He  gets  the  paper  at  night  and 
finds  out  a  great  many  words  and  reads 
them  to  us.  He  enjoys  surprising  us. with 
the  number  he  can  tell/'  Of  course  the 
teacher  is  encouraged  to  find  the  children 
taking  an  outside  interest  in  their  work, 
and  doing  it  independently.  This  is  one 
great  advantage  in  this  system.  The  chil- 
dren rely  upon  themselves.  They  have 
something  to  do,  and  do  it,  and  try  to  da 
it  well.  The  lazy  and  the  dull,  unfortu- 
nately, we  shall  always  have  with  us,  but 
even  if  it  takes  two  or  three  years  for  such 
ones  to  learn  to  read,  they  are  independent 
at  least. 

And  now,  what  have  we  accomplished 
for  our  first  year's  work?  The  children 
have  marked  and  pronounced  about  three 
thousand  words,  almost  all  of  them  mono- 
syllables. This  has  given  them  the  power 
to  find  out  many  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  so  that  there  is  very  little  work  for 
the  teacher  when  they  take  up  supple- 
mentary reading.     They  have  also 'learned 
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a  number  of  words  in  common  use  that 
cannot  be  marked  according  to  any  fixed 
rule,  the  English  language  unfortunately 
abounding  in  such  truants.  The  children 
call  them  runaways  and  with  great  delight 
shut  them  up  after  they  have  been  taught 
the  marking. 

By  the  appearance  of  the  word  they 
know  from  what  family  it  strayed  and  its 
sound  tells  them  where  it  belongs.  Thus 
been  is  a  runaway.  It  belongs  in  the  e  long 
family,  but  ran  into  the  e  short  family.  *But 
this  is  not  all  we  have  gained ;  the  enuncia- 
tion is  excellent,  constant  drill  on  the 
sounds  and  care  on  the  teacher's  part  that 
there  is  to  be  no  carelessness  in  making 
them  indistinctly,  makes  the  Pollard  pupil 
easily  understood.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
any  such  pupil  not  reading  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly unless  there  is  some  physical  defect. 
Expression  deoends,  of  course,  somewhat 
upon  the  teacher,  but  with  the  power  the 
children  have  of  recognizing  words,  and 
the  amount  of  study  that  is  done  by  them, 
the  teacher's  task  is  comparatively  light. 

Almost  the  first  question  asked  by  in- 
quirers into  the  system  is  about  the  rules. 
Yes,  there  are  a  good  many  rules  for  mark- 
ing, buf  we  have  only  one  rule  at  a  time 
and  plenty  of  time  to  digest  it.  For  the 
first  year  the  rules  are  simple  and  are  no 
burden.  Pity  for  the  children  is  pity 
wasted,  for  they  enjoy  the  work,  and  from 
the  very  first  feel  that  they  are  working. 

A  great  deal  of  the  so-called  busy  work 
is  not  always  a  means  of  development,  but 
simply  to  keep  the  children  quiet.  We  aim 
at  the  accomplishment  of  real  good,  and  a 
busy  child  won't  disturb  any  teacher.  Hav- 
ing had  long  experience  in  teaching,  I  can 
truly  say  that  so  far  I  have  never  tried  any 
system  so  satisfactory  in  its  workings  as 
the  "Pollard,"  for  first  or  second  grade. — 
A.  E.  Lovell  in  the  Normal  Instructor. 


THE  GIFT  OF  FLAX 

SARAH    P.   BRADISH    IN    SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

"I  want  my  supper,"  cried  little  Elsie. 

"I  want  my  father,"  said  Gretchen. 

A  cloud  passed  over  baby  Fritz's  sunny 
face.  Mamma  Katrina  said  he  wanted  his 
cup  of  warm  goat's  milk. 

Still  the  father  did  not  come.  He  had 
gone  out  early  in  the  morning:  with  the 
sheep  and  goats.     Mamma  KatTina  said  he 


had  gone  higher  up  in  the  mountains  to 
find  better  grass,  and  he  would  soon  come 
home. 

But  he  did  not  come  that  night  or  the 
next,  or  the  next. 

Two  goats  found  their  way  back  to  the 
cottage  and  their  milk  kept  the  little  chil- 
dren from  starving. 

The  shepherd  had  been  a  skillful  hunter 
and  his  house  was  well  supplied  with  warm 
fur  rugs.  These  the  mother  sold  to  buy 
food  and  fuel,  when  the  north  wind  began 
to  blow.  No  news  came  from  the  dear 
lost  father  all  through  the  long  cold  winter. 
They  thought  some  wild  animal  had  torn 
him  to  pieces,  or  perhaps  an  avalanche,  as 
it  moved  down  the  mountain-side,  had 
crushed  him  beneath  its  weight  of  snow 
and  stone. 

But  with  early  spring  he  came  home 
alone.  His  sheep  and  goats  were  gone; 
his  clothes  were  worn,  his  face  was  thin 
and  pale.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  bunch 
of  blue  flowers,  and  in  the  other  a  measure 
of  little  brown  seeds. 

After  the  first  joy  of  meeting,  his  wife 
was  more  sorrowful  than  ever,  for  she 
thought  her  husband  had  lost  his  mind  as 
well  as  their  means  of  livelihood. 

But  he  was  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
seemed  full  of  hope,  as  he  showed  the  chil- 
dren the  pretty  flowers  and  told  their 
mother  about  the  gift  of  the  seed. 

All  these  things  happened  many  hundred 
years  ago,  when  people  saw  fairies  and  be- 
lieved in  gods  and  goddesses.  This  is  the 
story  the  shepherd  told,  and  his  children 
still  tell  of  the  gift  of  flax. 

The  day  the  shepherd  left  home  he  saw 
a  fine  chamois  on  a  crag  not  far  above  his 
head.  Its  horns  glittered  in  the  sunlight 
as  it  leaped  from  rock  to  rock.  He  took  his 
cross-bow  and  started  in  pursuit.  The  beau- 
tiful creature  was  always  in  sight  and 
always  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arrows.  It 
led  him  on  until  he  came  to  a  great  glacier, 
when  it  disappeared. 

There  was  an  opening  in  the  glacier,  and 
within  the  opening  was  a  lip-ht.  The  shep- 
herd went  in  boldly.  He  found  a  crystal 
palace  within  the  icy  walls.  The  ceilings 
were  thickly  studded  with  garnets.  Beyond 
he  could  see  beautiful  groves  and  meadows. 
A  tall  woman  stood  in  the  hall.  She  was 
clad  in  silvery  garments  clasped  at  the 
waist  with  a  golden  belt.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  cluster  of  flowers  as  blue  as  her 
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own  eyes.  On  her  abundant  fair  hair 
rested  a  crown  of  carbuncles.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  maidens,  whose  heads 
were  crowned  with  Alpine  roses. 

The  shepherd  knelt  before  the  queenly 
woman. 

She  spoke  to  him  kindly  and  asked  him 
to  choose  for  himself  the  best  of  all  her 
treasures. 

He  begged  the  bunch  of  flowers  in  her 
hand.  She  seemed  pleased  at  his  choice, 
and  said  as  she  gave  them  to  him:  "You 
will  live  and  prosper  until  these  flowers 
fade.  Here  is  a  measure  of  seed.  Sow  it 
on  your  land  and  you  will  have  many  such 
flowers  as  these." 

He  was  about  to  kiss  her  hand,  when  a 
peal  of  thunder  shook  the  mountain  and 
the  palace  was  gone. 

Only  the  rocks  and  glacier  remained,  but 
he  still  held  in  his  hand  the  beautiful  blue 
flowers,  and  the  measure  of  seed  was  by 
his  side.  He  took  up  the  seed  and  the 
cross-bow  and  went  back  to  look  after  his 
flocks.  He  could  not  find  them.  Bears  and 
wolves  had  eaten  them  all  up  except  a  few 
fleet-footed  goats.  He  had  been  a  whole 
year  in  the  mountains,  while  he  thought  he 
had  spent  a  few  hours,  chamois-hunting. 
But  he  had  the  bright  blue  flowers  and  the 
measure  of  seed. 

The  children  smiled,  but  their  mother's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  touched  her 
forehead  to  show  that  she  now  felt  sure 
that  her  husband's  mind  had  wandered. 

The  next  day  he  plowed  a  field  and 
sowed  the  seed.  There  was  still  seed  in  the 
measure.  He  plowed  and  sowed  another 
field,  and  seed  still  remained..  He  plowed 
a  third  field,  and  had  seed  enough  to 
sow  it. 

Soon  the  little  green  shoots  appeared. 
The  sheoherd  watched  his  fields  day  and 
night.  When  the  little  blue  flowers  un- 
folded the  fields  were  so  beautiful  that 
even  the  unhappy  wife  rejoiced  at  the  sight. 
Sometimes  she  helped  him  tend  the  flowers, 
and  then  they  saw  the  lady  of  the  mountain 
walking  through  the  fields  and  blessing 
them.  Now  Katrina  knew  that  the  beau- 
tiful lady  was  the  kind  goddess  Holda,  and 
her  heart  was  filled  with  thanksgiving 
while  her  face  shone  with  joy. 

When  the  flowers  faded  and  the  seed 
ripened,  the  goddess  came  again  and 
showed  the  shepherd  how  to  prepare  the 
flax.     Then  she  went  into  the  cottage  and 


told  his  wife  how  to  spin  and  weave  the 
thread,  and  how  to  bleach  the  linen. 

The  shepherd  and  his  wife  gave  seed  to 
their  neighbors,  and  taught  them  to  culti- 
vate flax.  They  grew  rich,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  people.  They 
paid  generous  wages.  They  lived  to  scie 
their  children,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren around  them.  After,  many 
happy  years  tjie  bunch  of  blue  flowers  be- 
gan to  wither,  and  the  shepherd  knew  that 
his  work  was  finished. 

After  a  few  days  he  again  saw  the  crys- 
tal palace  in  the  mountain,  and  the  light 
beyond.  He  entered  the  door  fearlessly,  it 
closed  behind  him  and  he  was  Holda's 
guest  forever.     . 

But  his  children  cultivated  the  flax  and 
sent  the  seed  to  other  countries,  until  it 
was  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

When  Columbus  discovered  the  new 
world  the  little  brown  seeds  were  brought 
over  in  ships  and  the  beautiful  blue  flax 
grew  in  America.  Other  uses  were  found 
out,  and  now  whole  fields  of  flax  are  grown 
in  Minnesota  for  the  seed  alone.  The  seed 
is  crushed  in  mills,  the  oil  is  taken  out  to 
use  in  mixing  paint,  what  is  left,  called 
"oil-meal,"  is  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep.  But 
in  the  old  country  the  delicate  flax  fibre  is 
spun  and  woven  into  the  finest  linens  and 
most  delicate  laces. 


THE  WORK  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Could  we  say  that  the  aim  of  arithme- 
tical teaching  is  solely  for  mental  power, 
then  that  text  book  would  best  suit  us  that 
had  problems  which  require  great  thought 
regardless  of  the  matter  thoueht  about. 
These  might  include  arithmetical  puzzles 
and  problems  in  no  possible  way  connected 
with  life.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could  say 
that  arithmetical  teaching  is  solely  for  a 
knowledge  of  facts  related  to  life,  then  the 
text  must  contain  problems  growing  out  of 
real  life,  or  problems  very  likely  to  do  so. 
But,  since  all  concede  the  two  fold  aim  of 
this  subject,  is  it  possible  to  arrange  the 
work  so  as  to  fulfill  these  two  purposes? 
It  can  most  certainlv  be  done,  provided 
problems  connected  with  life  can  be  made 
to  yield  the  same  mental  power.  I  believe 
the  same  conclusion  may  be  reached  re- 
garding this  phase  of  arithmetic  as  was 
reached  regarding  the  sciences,  and  that  is 
that  the  practical  phase  of  arithmetic  may 
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be  taught  in  a  way  to  yield  just  as  much 
mental  power  as  a  phase  that  is  not 
practical. 

Whether  a  pupil  grows  in  the  exercise 
of  clear  thinking  depends  more  upon  his 
teacher  than  upon  the  subject  studied.  We 
are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  work  now  attempted  in  this 
subject  should  not  be  attempted  at  all.  But 
the  question  arises,  What  should  be  taught 
and  what  should  not?  I  should  classify 
the  topics  found  in  the  average  old  style 
book  as  follows: 

i.  The  Essentials  —  to  be  Thoroughly 
Learned — The  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions, simple  factoring,  cancellation,  com- 
mon fractions  with  small  denominators, 
decimal  fractions,  United  States  money, 
reduction  of  compound  numbers,  surfaces 
of  rectangles,  contents  of  .rectangular 
solids,  simple  percentage,  including  profit 
and  loss,  commercial  discount,  commis- 
sion and  brokerage,  simple  interest  and 
simple  proportion. 

2.  Of  Less  Importance — to  be  Studied 
Under  Favorable  Conditions.  —  Greatest 
common  divisor,  least  common  multiple, 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  compound  numbers,  compound 
interest,  square  root,  partial  payments, 
partnership,  mensuration  of  circles  and  tri- 
angles and  longitude  and  time. 

3.  The  Non-Essentials — to  be  Omitted. 
— Simple  numbers  over  millions,  long  and 
difficult  examples  in  common  fractions,  all 
arithmetical  puzzles,  the  metric  system  (at 
present),  taxes,  insurance,  problems  in 
interest,  present  worth  and  discount,  equa- 
tion of  payments,  bonds,  exchange,  com- 
pound proportion,  cube  root  and  the  rest  of 
mensuration  and  the  progressions. 

Were  the  pupils  of  the  grades  well- 
grounded  in  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
first  division,  they  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  better  prepared  not  only  for  life,  but 
even  for  high  school  work  than  to  have  a 
smattering  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  three 
divisions. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  an  indignation 
meeting  was  held  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, protesting  against  the  system  of  educa- 
tion there.  It  was  claimed  that  pupils 
graduating  from  the  high  schools  could 
not  perform  the  fundamental  operations 
with  anything  like  a  tolerable  degree  of 
accuracy.  If  such  a  condition  does  exist, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  protest.     They 


have  a  right  to  demand  that  their  children 
be  taught  some  of  the  essentials  well,  even 
though  some  of  the  non-essentials  be 
sacrificed. 

Another  trouble  with  our  work  in  this 
branch  is,  I  believe,  that  we  try  to  force 
too  much  arithmetic  down  the  children's 
throats  in  their  immature  years.  We  must 
remember  that  some  maturity  of  mind  is 
necessary,  as  well  as  good  teaching,  to  com- 
plete in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  necessary 
work  in  arithmetic  for  the  grades.  So 
while  I  would  cut  out  much  that  is  now  in' 
the  book,  I  would  not  shorten  the  time  to 
do  the  work,  except  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  course.  I  should  demand  less  of  pupils 
of  the  first  three  grades.  Pupils  cannot 
complete  the  subject  as  it  should  be  com- 
pleted before  the  usual  age  of  entrance 
upon  high  school  work. 

The  Educational  Review  recently  pub- 
lished an  able  article  from  the  pen  of  Supt. 
Hancock  of  Durango,  Colo.,  giving  statis- 
tics on  children's  ability  to  reason.  For 
second  and  third  grades  he  sent  out  these 
problems : 

1.  Four  yards  make  12  feet,  how  many 
feet  in  one  yard? 

2.  One  foot  equals  12  inches,  how  many 
inches  in  three  feet? 

3.  Four  pencils  cost  16  cents,  what  will 
6  cost? 

4.  Three  boys  cut  a  pile  of  wood  in  6 
days,  how  long  will  it  take  one? 

5.  One  {>oy  paints  a  fence  in  8  days,  how 
long  will  it  take  4? 

6.  Three  men  dig  a  cellar  in  6  days,  how 
long  will  it  take  2? 

7.  One  pound  of  candy  costs  12  cents, 
what  will  24  of  a  pound  cost? 

Two-thirds  of  a  yard  is  24  inches,  how 
how  many  inches  in  24  of  a  yard? 

o.  A  boy  lost  2-3  of  his  marbles  and  had 
8  left,  how  many  had  he  at  first? 

He  received  papers  from  286  boys  and 
234  girls.  Of  these,  the  boys  seven  years 
old  answered  40  per  cent,  correctly,  and 
the  girls  seven,  37  per  cent;  the  boys  eight, 
36  per  cent  and  the  girls  eight,  44  per  cent ; 
the  boys  nine,  41  per  cent  and  the  girls 
nine,  52  per  cent ;  the  boys  ten,  32  per  cent 
and  the  girls  ten,  36  per  cent. 

For  pupils  from  the  fourth  and  succeed- 
ing grades,  he  sent  out  three  different 
series  of  questions.  The  following  make 
up  one  of  the  series : 
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1.  Twelve  cords  of  wood  are  90  feet  long, 
how  long  are  8  cords? 

2.  Three  men  dig  a  well  in  4  days,  how 
long  will  it  take  6  men? 

3.  Three-fourths  of  a  dozen  eggs  cost  15 
cents,  what  will  5  dozen  cost? 

4.  Three-fourths  of  a  measure  of  grain 
weighs  24  pounds,  what  does  3-8  of  it 
weigh  ? 

5.  A  storm  broke  off  3-5  of  a  tree;  the  part 
left  was  30  feet  high,  how  high  was  the 
whole  tree? 

6.  Sixteen  yards  of  silk  cost  $48,  what 
will  2-3  of  a  yard  cost  ? 

To  these  there  were  received  papers  from 
690  boys  and  783  girls.  Boys  nine  years 
old  answered  43  per  cent  correctly  and 
girls  nine,  38  per  cent;  bovs  ten,  53  per 
cent  and  the  girls  ten,  36  per  cent;  boys 
eleven,  54  per  cent  and  girls  eleven,  50  per 
cent;  boys  twelve,"  60  per  cent  and  girls 
twelve,  58  per  cent;  boys  thirteen,  72  per 
cent  and  girls  thirteen,  64  per  cent;  boys 
fourteen,  62  per  cent  and  girls  fourteen, 
71  per  cent;  boys  fifteen,  82  per  cent  and 
girls  fifteen,  79  per  cent. 

These  questions  were  sent  to  towns  and 
cities  in  Colorado  and  California  reputed 
to  have  good  schools.  Only  about  half  of 
any  set  was  given  on  one  day,  so  that  the 
element  of  fatigue  could  not  affect  the  re- 
sults. The  object  of  Supt.  Hancock  was 
not  to  test  the  work  being  done  in  arith- 
metic in  those  schools,  but  to  reach  some 
conclusion,  if  possible,  as  to  children's  abil- 
ity to  reason. 

After  what  we  consider  a  reasonable  ex- 
amination, very  often  we  conclude  that  the 
standing  of  the  class  is  low  because  of  poor 
teaching,  or,  if  we  ourselves  are  doing  the 
teaching,  we  say  it  is  because  of  their  pre- 
vious instruction ;  or  we  may  attribute  the 
low  marks  to  a  lack  of  ability  in  the  class. 
Reflecting  upon  our  experience  with  classes 
in  this  subject,  and  taking  the  observations 
made  by  Supt.  Hancock,  is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  we  expect  more 
power  in  children  to  do  abstract  reasoning 
than  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

What  I  contend  for  in  this  paper  is  that 
our  arithmetical  teaching  shall  tend  more 
toward  the  practical.  It  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  commercial,  but  it  must  smack  of 
life.  We  must  give  up  those  beautiful 
theories  we  have  of  making  partial  pay- 
ments, foreign  exchange,  etc.,  easy  and 
attractive.     I  entered  a  fourth  grade  a  few 


days  ago  and  found  the  pupils  estimation 
the  cost  of  shipping  a  carload  of  wheat 
from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago.  They  had 
found  out  the  number  of  pounds  usually 
hauled  in  a  car  and  the  price  charged  per 
hundred  pounds.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
•good  type  of  problems.  Such  a  problem 
will  never  fail  to  elicit  deep  interest  from 
the  class. 

"But,"  some  one  says,  "what  if  Willie 
should  be  called  upon  to  solve  a  problem  in 
compound  proportion  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  after  he  leaves  school?"  Still  fur- 
ther he  says,  "Willie  may  be  called  upon 
to  solve  a  problem  or  two  in  any  one  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  our  arithmetic."  This 
reminds  me  of  the  brave  soldier  who  went 
out  on  the  skirmish  line  where  he  might 
need  to  fight  the  enemy  hand  to  hand.  He 
carried  a  heavy  rifle  for  long-distance  fir- 
ing, a  lighter  gun  for  short  range,  and  pis- 
tols for  close  range,  a  javelin  for  hurling  at 
his  enemy,  a  saber  for.  long  thrusts  and  a 
dirk  for  close  encounter.  Thus  he  went 
forth  equipped  for  every  condition  he 
might  meet,  but  so  burdened  with  his 
equipment  that  he  had  little  strength  left 
for  fighting.  Do  you  think  this  soldier 
could  do  as  effective  work  as  one  who  is 
armed  with  a  single  trusty  weapon  that  he 
can  use  skillfully  and  rapidly,  and  on  which 
he  can  always  depend? 

So,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  school  boy  who 
has  been  taught  everything,  but  knows 
nothing  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
tendency  of  this  practical  age  is  to  small 
text  books  for  study,  with  subject  matter 
carefully  graded  and  condensed.  Such  a 
text  encourages  the  student  to  master  its 
contents  and  not  to  treat  it  as  a  book  of 
reference. 

Dr.  Eliot,  at  the  Chicago  meeting, 
uttered  a  sentiment  which  applies  to  this 
work  in  arithmetic.  He  said,  "Do  not  give 
a  child  something  to  do  which  you  doubt 
his  ability  to  do."  The  consciousness  of 
having  accomplished  something  is  an  incen- 
tive to  try  something  more  difficult. — H.  E. 
Du  Bois  in  Missouri  School  Journal. 


UNCONSCIOUS  ERRORS 

In  unconscious  errors  lie  our  greatest 
dangers.  Recent  observations  prompt  me 
to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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A.  Loss  of  time.     This  is  occasioned  by 

i.  Lack  of  systematic  procedure  in 
changing  recitations. 

2.  Want  of  plan  in  relating  subject 
matter  of  successive  recitations. 

3.  Discussing  irrelevant  matter. 

4.  Stopping  the  work  to  administer  dis- 
cipline. 

5.  Interruptions  from  pupils  of  study 
class. 

6.  Pupils  entering  or  leaving  the  room. 

7.  Hesitancy  of  pupils  in  reciting  due  to 
poor  preparation. 

8.  Inability  of  pupils  to  attack  a  lesson 
properly. 

9.  Indistinct  enunciation  and  low  tones 
of  pupils. 

10.  Repetition  of  pupils  answers  by  the 
teacher. 

11.  Absence  of  clearly  defined  purpose 
to  be  reached  by  the  recitation. 

12.  The  use  of  language  unadapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  child. 

B.  Loose  discipline.  This  is  shown  in 
and  encouraged  by 

1.  Littered  floors  and  smeared  boards. 

2.  Untidy  desks  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

3.  Disarranged  bookshelves  and  closets. 

4.  Awkward  posture  of  pupils,  standing 
and  sitting. 

5.  Disorderly  lines  and  shuffling  style  of 
marching. 

6.  The  absence  of  definite  kind  and 
amount  of  work  for  study  class. 

7.  Inattention  and  listlessness  of  pupils 
reciting. 

8.  Lack  of  self-control — exhibited  in  tem- 
porary absence  of  teacher. 

9.  The  slowness  of  pupils  in  accom- 
plishing assigned  work. 

10.  A  supposed  necessity  for  the  use  of 
sarcasm  and  "sharp"  speech. 

C.  The  Ideal  School  may  be  partially 
realized  by  an  observance  of  the  following 
suggestions : 

1.  Hold  all  classes  strictly  to  the  work 
in  hand. 

2.  Test  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  and 
determine  the  range  and  thoroughness  of 
their  preparation  in  every  recitation. 

3.  Develop  the  power  of  attention  and 
sustained  concentration. 

4.  Leave  nothing  half  comprehended  by 
the  class. 


5.  Rally  the  slow,  stir  up  the  indolent, 
restrain  the  over-zealous,  encourage  the 
timid. 

6.  Make  such  complete  preparation  that 
the  recitation  becomes  a  unit  thoroughly 
related  to  pupils'  present  acquisitions  and  so 
developed  that  it  naturally  fits  into  what 
logically  follows. 

7.  Vary  methods  by  use  of  lesson-plans 
developed  from  sound  principles, — plans  in 
which  the  questions  of  the  how,  what  and 
why  have  been  mastered. 

8.  Teach  pupils  methods  of  attack  in 
lesson-getting. 

9.  Insist  upon  some  definite,  specific  home 
study,  at  least  above  third  grade. 

10.  Appreciate  the  ideally  regulated  home 
in  school  government. 

11.  Make  the  physical  environment  an 
agency  for  cultivating  both  the  ethical  and 
the  aesthetical  elements  of  the  child's  being. 

Emphasize  in  all  ways  the  power  and 
beauty  of  good  manners — on  the  street,  at 
public  gatherings,  toward  ladies,  etc. — 
Exchange. 

WRITING  IN  THE  FIRST  PRIMARY 
GRADE 

A  practical  teacher  very  aptly  writes  in 
an  Eastern  journal:  It  is  yet  the  boast 
of  many  a  teacher  of  a  primary  grade, 
that  the  child  begins  to  write  just  as  soon 
as  he  begins  to  learn  to  read.  Reading, 
writing  and  spelling  are  taught  simultan- 
eously. Such  a  system  appeals  to  those 
who  have  the  subject  of  correlation 
strongly  in  mind.  At  least  one  part  of 
such  a  system  is  onen  to  criticism.  For  it 
is  not  founded  upon  sound  hygienic  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  forearm  move- 
ment in  writing  is  desirable.  This  move- 
ment depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  well 
rounded  muscle  on  the  underside  of  the 
forearm.  In  the  average  child  of  six  or 
seven  years  of  a^e,  this  muscle  is  not  yet 
developed.  Hence  it  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility for  him  to  write  with  the  forearm 
movement.  The  result  is  that  he  wiggles 
his  fingers  in  making  the  letters  and  from 
the  beginning  forms  a  bad  habit  of  writing, 
which  in  but  few  cases  is  broken  uo  and 
corrected  in  after  school  life  and  then  only 
at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  energy  upon 
the  part  of  both  nnoil  and  teacher.  The 
teaching  of  writing  too  eirly  in  school  life 
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is  responsible  for  many  of  the  poor  writ- 
ers in  the  grammar  grades.  Some  of  the 
most  delicate  nerves  of  the  human  body 
are  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

Nine  primary  children  out  of  ten  grasp 
the  pen  tightly.  The  result  is  often  both 
an  actual  deformity  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
fore  finger  and  a  continued  compression 
of  the  muscles  of  the  finger  tip.  Much  of 
the  weariness  and  nervous  irritation  of 
many  children  is  traceable  to  this  source. 
In  writing  the  child  makes  use  of  some  of 
the  smallest  muscular  movements  used  in 
school  work.  In  many  letters  the  pen 
passes  over  a  distance  of  not  more  than  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  primary  child 
has  not  yet  developed  so  high  a  degree  of 
muscular  co-ordination  as  this  involves. 
He  cannot  throw  a  ball  straight ;  can  hard- 
ly climb  a  tree.  Yet  we  put  him  at  work, 
oftentimes  in  a  poor  light,  on  a  set  of  mi- 
nute movements  which  require  a  high  de- 
gree of  muscular  co-ordination. 

We  are  violating  that  important  hy- 
gienic principle,  so  tersely  stated  by  Presi- 
dent G.  Stanley  Hall,  when  he  says,  that 
our  muscular  activity  proceeds  "from  the 
fundamental  to  the  accessory,"  that  is,  the 
large  fundamental  movement  first,  the 
small  accessory  movements  last. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  do  no  writing  with 
pen  or  pencil  in  the  first  year  of  the  pri- 
mary school.  But,  some  one  says,  "writ- 
ing serves  as  busy  work  and  in  our 
crowded  schools  with  many  classes  we 
must  have  it."  Must  we  have  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  bad  habits  of  work  and  the  child's 
healthy  development?  By  no  means,  there 
are  many  kinds  of  profitable  busy  work 
that  may  be  employed  which  in  no  way 
work  an  injury  to  the  child. 


THE  MAIDEN  CROSSING  THE 
CORNFIELD 

ROBERT    BRUCE,    CLINTON,    N.    Y. 

There  is  an  eastern  story,  which  has  its 
version  in  many  languages,  of  a  beautiful 
damsel  to  whom  a  genius  of  surpassing 
power  desired  to  give  a  talisman.  He  en- 
joined her  to  take  her  way  across  a  field 
of  standing  corn ;  she  was  to  pluck  the  tall- 
est and  largest  ear  she  could  find,  but  she 
was  to  gather  it  as  she  went  forward,  and 
never  pause  in  her  path  or  step  backward 
in  quest  of  her  object.  In  proportion  to 
the  size  and  ripeness  of  the  ear  she  gath- 


ered, so  would  its  power  as  a  talisman  be. 
She  went  out  upon  her  quest,  says  the 
legend,  and  entering  upon  the  field  many 
tall  stalks  of  surpassing  excellence  met  her 
glance,  but  she  still  walked  onward, 
expecting  always  to  discover  some  one 
more  excellent  still.  At  last  she  reached  a 
portion  of  the  field  where  the  corn  was 
thinner  and  the  ears  more  stunted.  She 
regretted  the  tall  and  graceful  stalks  which 
she  had  left  behind,  and  disdaining  to 
pluck  those  which  fell  far  below  what  her 
ideas  were  of  the  perfect  ear.  But  alas! 
the  stems  grew  still  more  ragged  and  more 
scanty  as  she  trod  onward;  on  the  margin 
of  the  field  they  were  rank  and  mildewed, 
and  when  she  had  accomolished  her  walk 
over  the  given  field,  she  emerged  on  the 
other  side  without  having  gathered  a  sin- 
gle ear.  The  genius  rebuked  her  for  her 
folly,  but  we  are  not  told  that  he  gave  her 
an  opportunity  to  retrieve  her  error.  This 
mystic  fable  may  come  in  for  use  some- 
time in  the  schoolroom. 


DRILL  EXERCISE  IN  LANGUAGE 

This  drill  from  Tarbell's  Lessons  in- 
cludes some  expressions  in  which  mistakes 
are  often  made,  especially  in  conversation. 
These  sentences  are  all  correct.  Have  pu- 
pils repeat  them  aloud,  and  drill  them  on 
the  expressions  frequently,  until  they  be- 
come familiar  with  their  sounds  and  will 
use  them  from  force  of  habit. 


It  is  I. 
It  is  he. 
It  is  she. 
It  is  we. 
It  is  they. 
It  isn't  I. 
It  isn't  he. 
It  isn't  she. 
It  isn't  we. 
It  isn't  they. 
Isn't  it  I? 
Isn't  it  he? 
Is  it  not  I? 
Is  it  nor  he:% 
Isn't  it  she? 
Is  it  not  she? 
Isn't  it  we? 
Is  it  not  we? 
Isn't  it  they? 
Is  it  not  they? 
After  It  is  and  It 
the,  and  not  me,  us, 


It  was  I. 

It  was  he. 

It  was  she. 

It  was  we. 

It  was  they. 

It  wasn't  I. 

It  wasn't  he. 

It  wasn't  she. 

It  wasn't  we. 

It  wasn't  they. 

Wasn't  it  I? 

Was  it  not  I? 

Wasn't  it  he? 

Was  it  not  he? 

Wasn't  it  she? 

Was  it  not  she? 

Wasn't  it  we? 

Was  it  not  we? 

Wasn't  it  they? 

Was  it  not  they? 
was  use  I,  we,  he,  she, 
him,  her,  them. 
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WASTE  IN  EDUCATION 

REPORT  OF  SUFT.  F.  D.  BOYNTON,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  some  time  educators  have  believed 
that  there  is  a  great  waste  in  our  ed- 
ucational system.  This  waste  appears 
chiefly  in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  pupil's 
school  life;  but  that  there  is  also  waste  in 
the  secondary  and  higher  divisions  is  equal- 
ly true,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  such 
eminent  specialists  as  President  Elliott 
of  Harvard,  and  President  Harper  of  the 
Universitv  of  Chicago. 


F.  D.  BOYNTUN 


A  careful  study  of  school  programmes 
discloses  the  fact  that  children  are  being 
taught  the  same  thing  at  different  periods. 
This  repetition  may  be  necessary  in  a  few 
instances  but  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time  in 
others,  and  occurs  not  infreauently  at  the 
expense  of  accuracy.  This  is  most  notable 
in  our  study  of  arithmetic.  It  is  believed 
that  by  avoidance  of  unnecessary  repetition 
the  present  elementary  programme  can  be 
materially  shortened  without  decreasing  the 
intellectual  attainments  or  increasing  the 
burdens  of  the  pupils.  In  an  attempt  to 
enrich  the  elementary  programme  it  has  be- 
come overcrowded  and  glutted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  large  variety  of  general  sub- 
jects, many  of  which  appear  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  secondary  and  higher  schools. 

Against  this  there  is  setting  in  a  re-ac- 
tion which  insists  upon  a  return  to  the  es- 


sentials of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
education.     The  American  teacher  is  not 
willing  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  lycee 
or  the  gymnasium,  yet  he  is  unwilling  to 
believe  that  with  American  methods  the 
American  boy  should  be  nearly   two  years 
in     intellectual     attainments     behind     the 
French  and  German  boy  of  the  same  age. 
Another  source  of  waste  is  in  keeping 
primary  children  in  school  for  long  periods. 
Last  year  when  New  York  city  found  her 
facilities   for  the  accommodation  of  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades  far  below  what 
were  required,  it  was  arranged  that  one- 
half  the  children  in  the  -districts  should  at- 
tend in  the  forenoon,  the  other  half  in  the 
afternoon.     It  was  surprising  to  find  that 
the  children  thrived  just  as  well  intellect- 
ually upon  a  half  day  as  upon  the  whole 
day  in   school.     It   hot  infrequently   hap- 
pens that  primary  teachers  have  as  many 
as  sixty  pupils  assigned  them.     The  transi- 
tion from  no  school  to  five  hours  a  day  is  a 
strain  upon  the  child  that  can  be  only  ap- 
proximately understood  by  adults.       It  is 
beyond   possibility  to   concentrate  the  at- 
tention of  these  little  ones  for  more  than  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  upon  one  line  of  thought. 
The  primary  teacher  is  therefore  compelled 
to  find' relief  in  a  frequent  change  of  topic 
and  to  resort  to  various  devices  to  keep  one 
portion  of  her  class  out  of  mischief,  while 
she  attempts  to  instruct  the  other.       For 
cases  of  this  kind  we  have  what  is  known 
in  school  circles  as  "busy  work,"  a  mis- 
nomer,— its  more  correct  name  would  be 
"nonsensical  work."     It  is  a  series  of  de- 
vices for  keeping  children  out  of  mischief 
and  is  of  little  value  for  developing  the 
child's  mental  or  moral  nature.     By  divid- 
ing the  whole  number  of  pupils  into  three 
groups  of  twenty  each,  allowing  each  group 
to  appear  during  the  first  term  for  one  hour, 
no  two  groups  being  present  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  believed  that  the  immediate  ben- 
efits that  would  follow  from  the  adoption 
of  shortened  hours  to  the  little  ones,  could 
hardly  be  estimated.        Among  them   we 
should  have  to  count  more  time  for  per- 
sonal attention  by  the  teacher ;  reduced  dan- 
ger to  health  from  crowding  and  bad  ven- 
tilation; reduced  danger    of    crushing  out 
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the  child's  spontaneity  for  long  imposed  re- 
straint; the  larger  opportunity  for  parents 
to  exercise  their  influence,  since  the  child 
would  be  at  home  for  more  than  half  of 
the  time ;  and  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
nervous  strain  imposed  upon  the  teacher 
by  requiring  her  to  hold  in  check  a  room 
full  of  tired,  nervous  and  restless  children. 

One  year  ago,  after  the  public  schools 
had  been  in  session  for  about  three  weeks, 
with  the  consent  of  the  president  and  the 
Board,  a  notice  was  printed  in  our  local  pa- 
pers announcing  that  a  one-hour  class 
'would  be  opened  in  connection  with  the 
training  department  of  the  High  School. 
The  first  fourteen  children  who  responded 
to  this  notice  were  taken.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  term  these  children 
were  in  school  for  forty-five  minutes  a  day. 
Later  this  time  was  extended  to  one  hour, 
and  in  the  spring  quarter  to  one  and  one- 
half  hours.  The  class  was  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Mrs.  Jenkins.  In  the 
middle  of  the  year  a  second  class  of  about 
the  same  number  was  organized  in  the 
same  manner.  The  children  in  both  of 
these  classes  were  considered  as  too  young 
to  enter  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  The  first  class  did,  without  diffi- 
culty, the  work  of  the  first  year  and  a  part 
of  the  second  year;  and  the  second  class 
made  corresponding  progress.  These  two 
classes  still  form  the  practice  department 
for  the  teachers  studying  in  our  training 
department.  The  first  class  is  doing  the 
work  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  grade  and 
the  second  class  the  work  of  the  first  half 
of  the  second  grade.  While  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,  it  can  be  main- 
tained that  the  two  classes  with  which  this 
experiment  is  worked  out,  were  not  in  any 
sense  exceptional ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
anv  class  of  children  in  the  primary* schools 
of  this  or  any  other  city  can  be  divided  into 
small  sections  on  short  time' with  the  same 
satisfactory  results. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Teachers'  Com- 
mittee primary  teachers  have  this  fall  been 
instructed  not  to  retain  their  pupils  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  and  a  half  hours, 
unless  the  conditions  of  the  school  made  a 
variation  temporarily  necessary.  Thus  far 
the  plan  has  worked  to  their  entire  satis- 
faction. 

SIX  YEAR  HIGH   SCHOOL  COURSE. 

In  July,  1895,  at  the  Denver  meeting  of 


the  National  Education  Association,  the  de- 
partment of  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion, appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments. This  committee  was  composed  of 
thirteen  of  the  leading  educators  represent- 
ing high  schools  and  colleges,  with  Super- 
intendent A.  F.  Nightingale  as  chairman. 
After  four  years  of  study,  their  report  was 
submitted  to  the  body  creating  the  commit- 
tee. From  this  report  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made: 

"The  most  necessary  and  far  reaching 
reforms  in  secondary  education  must  begin 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Educat- 
ors agree  that  these  grades  must  be  en- 
riched by  eliminating  non-essentials  and 
adding  new  subjects  formerly  taught  in 
the  high  school. 

"In  our  opinion  these  problems  can  be 
solved  most  quickly  and  surely  by  making 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  parts  of  the 
high  school,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  high  school  principal.  The  seventh 
grade,  rather  than  the  ninth,  is  the  natural 
turning  point  in  the  pupil's  life,  as  the  age 
of  adolescence  demands  new  methods  and 
different  direction.  Six  elementary  grades 
and  six  high  school  grades  form  symmet- 
rical units.  The  transition  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  secondary  period  may  be 
made  natural  and  easy  by  changing  grad- 
ually from  the  one  teacher  regimen  to  de- 
partment teachers,  thus  avoiding  the  vio- 
lent shock  now  commonly  felt  on  entering 
the  High  School.  The  High  School  teach- 
ers of  language,  science,  or  mathematics 
would  do  much  to  retain  desirable  students 
in  the  High  School." 

The  Ithaca  High  School  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
suggestion,  inasmuch  as  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  now  occupy  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  building.  In  fact  it  may 
be  said  that  the  scheme  is  partially  in  op- 
eration since  pupils  of  the  Grammar  School 
are  permitted  to  take  Latin,  history  and 
drawing,  all  high  school  subjects.  Yet  a 
further  expansion  in  this,  direction  is  pos- 
sible and  highly  desirable. 

Few  students  leave  school  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  grade.  They  are  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  compulsory  education  law. 
By  considering  the  pupils  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  as  high  school  students, 
inspiration  would  be  given  to  many  to  con- 
tinue in  school  longer  than  under  any  other 
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plan.  It  would  also,  by  permitting  the  cor- 
relation of  the  programme  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  with  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
save  much  time  to  th£  pupil.  It  has  been 
estimated  and  theoretically  proven  that  one 
year  of  the  pupil's  time  could  thus  be  saved 
without  any  loss  whatever  to  his  intellect- 
ual development  and  without  increasing  his 
present  duties  one  iota.  This  change  would 
permit  the  arrangement  of  a  satisfactory 
secondaiy  four  years'  program. 


Since  the  change  is  so  slight  from  what 
we  now  have  and  since  the  outcome  would 
be  so  advantageous  to  both  students  and 
teachers,  I  recommend  this  change  to  your 
most  careful  consideration. 

In  closing  this  report  of  my  "sabbatical 
year,"  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  and  of- 
ficers of  this  Board,  and  through  them  the 
teachers  and  people  of  the  city,  for  their 
repeated  expressions  of  confidence,  and  for 
their  loyal  support  and  co-operation. 


RURAL  SCHOOLS 


AGRICULTURAL  NATURE  STUDY 

BY   PERMISSION   OF  THE   SCHOOL   NEWS   AND   PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR 


DO  not  put  too  many  things  upon  one 
pupil,  but  divide  the  work  and  en- 
courage each  in  making  independent  ob- 
servations. The  object  is  to  get  the  pupil 
to  study  closely  the  things  that  are  about 
him.  Be  particular  as  to  accuracy  on  his 
part  and  that  he  keeps  all  the  records  of 
the  work  he  undertakes. 

TO    THE    PUPIL. 

What  Makes  a  Man? — Three  things 
fix  a  man's  value  in  the  world — his  knowl- 
edge, or  what  he  knows ;  his  ability  or  what 
he  can  do,  and  his  character, what  he  is.  The 
school  was  intended  to  help  you  in  all  three 

How  to  Learn. — We  read  books  in  or- 
der to  learn  what  others  have  thought  and 
done  before  us,  but  neither  knowledge,  abil- 
ity, nor  character  comes  from  books  alone. 
We  must  also  study  the  men  about  us  that 
we  may  learn  what  others  are  doing  now, 
and  we  must  study  the  things  about  us  in 
order  to  learn  how  Nature  works  and  how 
we  must  take  hold  of  things  if  we  wish  to 
succeed.  The  following  experiments  will 
give  you  a  start  and  you  will  think  of  many 
other  ways  in  which  you  can  question  Na- 
ture about  what  she  is  doing  and  so  learn 
the  best  way  of  doing  things. 

Helps. — Get  along  with  as  little  help  as 
possible.  Do  the  work  yourself.  Record 
what  you  see  and  report  to  the  teacher  what 
you  find.  If  help  is  necessary  ask  anybody 
that  can  give  it — another  pupil,  a  farmer  in 
the  neighborhood,  your  teacher,  or  write  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Illinois,  at  Urbana. 


Record  and  Report. — Keep  a  written 
record  of  all  experiments  that  you  per- 
form and  of  all  observations  you  make, 
such  as  the  first  snow,  the  last  frost,  when 
the  birds  come  back,  when  the  leaves  are 
out  and  the  apple  trees  are  in  blossom,  how 
long  the  cattle  are  at  pasture,  and  on  what 
day  it  rains.  Do  this  and  you  will  be  able 
to  make  an  intelligent  report  at  any  time 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much 
more  is  going  on  about  you  than  you  had 
supposed. 

Words  to  be  Learned. — New  words  are 
coming  into  use  every  day,  and  we  must 
learn  their  meaning.  Some  are  hard  and 
some  are  easy,  but  nothing  is  too  hard  for 
the  American  boy  or  girl. 

WEATHER   RECORD. 

This  is  designed  to  draw  attention  to  the 
climatic  changes  from  day  to  day.  It 
should  be  kept  throughout  the  year. 

The  records  should  be  kent  in  a  book, 
using  one  page  for  each  month.  Rule  the 
page  like  the  model  above,  and  assign  one 
pupil  with  an  alternate  to  keep  it  for  one 
month.  Next  month  let  the  alternate  keep 
the  record  and  appoint  a  new  alternate.  By 
this  system  of  alternates  the  new  pupil  will 
become  familiar  with  the  plan  and  can  act 
at  any  time  in  the  absence  of  the  other. 

From  the  daily  mean  temperature  have 
the  pupils  compute  the  mean  for  the  month. 
Also  have  them  keep  a  record  of  frosts  for 
the  fall  and  spring  months  and  of  any  un- 
usual occurrence,  as  hail  or  heavy  thunder 
storms. 
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Form  of  Weather  Record.* 


I' 

TfiXFEHATUB* 

Direction 
of  Wind 

Clouds 

Rain  ob 
Snow 

i 

•a 

* 

ca 

I 

6 

S 

a 

Oft 

I 

a 

0. 

a 

Noon 
4  p.  m. 

a 

a 

Noon 
4  p.  m. 

1 

2 

60 
SO 

70 
65 

65 
65 

65 
60 

N. 

W. 

NW 
W. 

w. 

N. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 

S. 

R. 

*  Explanation. — November  1,  at  nine 
o'clock  the  temperature  was  sixty  degrees; 
the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north; 
there  were  no  clouds  and  it  had  neither 
rained  nor  snowed  since  the  night  before. 
At  noon  the  temperature  was  seventy  de- 
grees ;  the  wind  was  from  the  'north-west ; 
clouds  had  formed,  but  it  had  not  rained 
since  morning.  At  four  o'clock  the  tem- 
perature was  sixty-five  degrees;  the  wind 
had  changed  to  the  west ;  it  was  cloudy  and 
had  rained  since  noon  though '  the  record 
would  not  rhow  whether  or  not  it  was  rain- 
ing at  exactly  four  o'clock.  On  the  next 
day  the  temperature  was  lower,  with  wind 
shifting  to  the  north;  cloudy  until  after- 
noon with  a  snow  flurry  during  the  early 
morning. 

Train  pupils  in  the  spoken  and  written 
explanation  of  the  weather  record  from  day 
to  day  somewhat  as  above. 

EXPERIMENTS  AND  OBSERVATION  WORK. 
FIRST   MONTH. 

Crop  Series. — 1.  Collect  fifty  or  more 
seeds  of  every  farm  crop  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  and  of  the  five  worst  weeds. 
Put  in  envelopes,  each  labeled  as  in  the 
form  below: 

Date 

Name  of  collector 

Name  of  plant 

Where  found   

Size  of  plant 

Color  of  seed 

2.  Why  are  these  the  worst  weeds  of 
your  neighborhood? 

3.  Make  drawings  of  at  least  five  cul- 
tivated plants  or  weeds. 

Horticultural  Series. — 1.  Look  at  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  How  is  each  grape  joined 
to  the  main  stem  of  the  cluster?  Can  you 
think  of  any  other  fruit  which  is  borne  in 
nearly  the  same  way?  Count  the  seeds  in 
several  grapes.  Do  they  have  the  same 
number  of  seeds?      Draw  a  picture  of  a 


grape  leaf  as  it  lies  before  you,  and  mark 
in  the  large  ribs  or  veins. 

Animal  Series.  —  1.  Observe  horses 
and  cattle  at  pasture.  How  do  they  move 
their  heads  in  bitting  off  the  grass?  Why 
do  not  horses  bite  it  off  in  the  same  way  as 
cattle  do? 

2.  When  a  horse  lies  down,  which  end 
goes  down  first?  When  he  gets  up  which 
end  gets  up  first?    How  is  it  with  cattle? 

DEFINITIONS. 

Weed — A  plant  out  of  place. 

Shoot — The  new  growth  of  the  year  of 
grapevines. 

Ccme — The  completed  growth  of  the  year 
of  grapevines. 

Molars — The  back  teeth. 

SECOND   MONTH. 

Crop  Series. — 1.  How  many  rows  on 
an  ear  of  corn?  Is  the  number  odd  or 
even?  About  how  many  kernels  on  a  me- 
dium ear?  What  is  the  color  of  the  cob 
in  white  corn?  In  yellow  corn?  How 
many  ears  of  corn  in  a  bushel?  What  is 
the  legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  ear  corn? 
Of  shelled  corn?  How  many  kernels  are 
usually  planted  in  a  hill?  How  many 
stalks-  do  you  find  now  in  one  hundred 
hills?     How  many  of  these  are  barren? 

2.  What  varieties  of  corn  are  grown  in 
your  neighborhood? 

Horticultural  Series. — 1.  Cut  an  ap- 
ple in  halves  from  stem  to  blossom  end. 
Make  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  pieces 
showing  all  that  you  can  see  on  the  cut  sur- 
face. How  many  parts  of  the  apple  can  be 
seen  in  this  drawing? 

2.  Take  a  second  apple  and  cut  it  in 
halves,  having  the  stem  end  on  one  half  and 
the  blossom  end  on  the  other.  Make  a 
drawing  of  the  cut  surface  as  before.  Is 
the  core  one  big  cell  fpr  the  seeds,  or  sev- 
eral smaller  ones  ?  How  are  the  seeds 
placed  and  held? 

Animal  Series. — 1.  When  a  chicken  is 
killed  for  dinner  get  the  crop,  carefully  cut 
it  open  and  make  a  record  of  all  you  find 
inside. 

2.  Feed  one  or  more  pigs,  measure  all 
corn  eaten  during  the  month,  and  if  pos- 
sible weigh  the  animal  and  record  his  gain, 
and  the  corn  eaten  for  each  pound  of  gain. 

definitions. 

1.  Variety — Those  plants  or  animals 
that  are  near  enough  alike  to  have  the  same 
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name,  yet  so  different  from  others  as  to 
need  a  name  of  their  own.  Example: 
Learning  corn.  Ben  Davis  apple.  Short- 
horn cattle. 

2.  Legal  Weight — The  weight  as  fixed 
by  law. 

3.  Barren — Not  bearing  seeds  or  young. 

4.  Carpel — The  seed  cell  of  the  apple. 

5.  Crop — The  first  stomach  of  a  chicken 
or  other  bird;  also,  corn,  oats,  etc.,  grown 
upon  a  field. 

THIRD  MONTH. 

Crop  Series. — 1.  What  insects  have 
damaged  the  crops  of  the  year  in  your  dis- 
trict ?  Describe  the  damage  and  the  extent 
of  the  loss. 

Horticultural  Series.  —  1.  Stick  a 
pin  into  a  rotten  apple  and  then  into  a 
sound  one.  Put  the  sound  apple  away  and 
look  at  it  every  few  days.  Record  what 
you  find. 

2.  Plant  a  bean  seed  in  a  box  of  moist 
earth.  Keep  a  record  of  the  time  it  takes 
to  send  its  sprout  up  to  the  light,  then 
measure  its  growth  every  two  days  and 
keep  a  record  of  it. 

Animal  Series. — 1.  Find  how  much  a 
horse  will  eat  in  a  month,  and  what  it  will 
cost  to  keep  him  a  year. 

definitions. 

Rot — The  effect  of  minute  plants  that  get 
in  through  some  crack  or  wound  in  the  skin 
or  bark  and  grow  as  parasites. 

Parasite — A  small  plant  or  animal  that 
lives  and  feeds  upon  a  larger  one.  Ex- 
amples: apple  rot;  the  dark  scabs  on  ap- 
ples ;  warts  on  the  hands ;  lice  on  cattle. 

Energy — That  property  of  food  that 
gives  strength  or  power  to  do  work. 

FOURTH  MONTH. 

Crop  Series.  —  1.  Make  a  map  of  the 
school  district  and  lay  off  the  farms. 

2.  How  many  acres  of  wheat  were 
grown  in  each  farm  this  year  and  how 
many  bushels  did  it  yield  per  acre?  The 
same  for  oats  and  corn  or  for  any  other 
three  principal  crops. 

Horticultural  Series. — 1.  Study  the 
pines  and  spruces.  What  is  the  shape  of 
evergreen  leaves?  Do  evergreen  trees  ever 
shed  their  leaves?  The  pines  bear  their 
leaves  in  clusters.       How  many  leaves  in 


each  cluster?  Are  there  the  same  number 
of  leaves  in  the  clusters  of  each  pine  tree 
you  have  examined? 

2.  Make  a  collection  of  several  kinds  of 
cones.  Open  some  of  them  and  find  where 
the  seeds  are  hidden. 

Animal  Series. — Find  some  man  who 
is  feeding  a  bunch  of  steers.  Make  a  rec- 
ord of  the  following : 

1.  How  many  in  the  bunch? 

2.  How  many  are  red?  How  many  roan? 
How  many  black  ?  How  many  spotted  red 
and  white?  How  many  spotted  black  and 
white  ? 

3.  How  much  does  the  whole  bunch  eat 
each  day? 

4.  Which,  ones  are  fattening  best  ? 

5.  How  many  hogs  are  feeding  with 
them  ? 

definitions. 

Evergreens— Those  plants  that  keep 
their  leaves  all  the  year. 

Cone — The  scaly  seed  case  of  pines, 
spruces,  and  most  evergreens. 

Protein — The  nitrogenous  part  of  food 
either  for  animals  or  men — tiie  part  that 
makes  muscles,  nerves,  brain,  etc. 

Nitrogen — One  of  the  fourteen  elements 
necessary  to  life  of  either  animals  or  plants.  | 

FIFTH   MONTH. 

Crop  Series. — 1.  Make  a  plat  of  some 
farm  in  the  school  district.  Write  a  de- 
scription of  its  fields,  fences  and  buildings 
with  the  crops  produced  and  live  stock 
kept,  and  a  history  of  its  settlement  and 
changes  in  ownership. 

Horticultural  Series.  —  1.  Why  do 
flowers  and  leaves  wilt  when  picked?  Do 
plants  drink  water?     How? 

2.  Take  a  white  flower  with  a  stem  two 
or  three  inches  long  and  put  this  stem  in  a 
bottle  containing  red  ink.  Look  at  it  after 
it  has  been  in  the  ink  a  few  hours  and  write 
down  what  you  see.  Draw  a  picture  of 
what  you  see. 

Animal  Series. — 1.  What  animals  on 
the  farm  will  eat  sliced  aooles?  What  an- 
imals might  choke  on  whole  apples  or  po- 
tatoes?     Why? 

2.  How  manv  teeth  has  a  cow  and 
where  are  they?  Compare  with  the  horse 
and  sheep. 

3.  How  does  a  horse  handle  his  feet  in 
walking?     In  trotting?     In  pacing? 
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DEFINITIONS. 

Transpiration  —  The  loss  of  water 
through  the  leaves  of  plants. 

Fetlock  —  The  first  joint  above  the 
ground  on  the  leg  of  a  horse,  cow  or  hog. 

Pastern — The  space  between  the  fetlock 
and  the  hoof. 

SIXTH  MONTH. 

Crop  Series.  —  1.  Test  the  vitality  of 
seed  corn  saved  for  next  season's  planting. 
To  do  this  take  five  kernals  from  eacn  of 
twenty  ears.  Fill  a  common  plate  with 
soil,  and  cover  with  three  or  four  thick- 
nesses of  coarse  cloth.  Moisten  soil  and 
cloth  well.  Lay  the  one  hundred  kernals 
on  the  cloth,  cover  with  another  plate 
turned  bottom  up  to  keep  in  the  moisture 
and  set  in  a  warm  place.  Examine  every 
day  and  keep  moist.  At  the  end  of  six 
days  count  the  kernals  that  have  sprouted 
and  estimate  the  per  cent  of  the  seed  that 
will  grow.  In  the  same  way  test  the  vi- 
tality of  weed  seeds  collected  the  fall  be- 
fore, only  give  more  time  for  sprouting 
when  necessary. 

Horticultural  Series. — 1.  Pour  some 
boiling  water  on  bean  seeds.  When  they 
swell  remove  the  skin,  split  the  bean,  and 
draw  a  picture  of  the  inside  of  each  half. 
What  is  .  the  little  growth  between  the 
halves,  and  what  would  it  have  become  if 
planted?  Make  drawings  of  other  beans 
after  being  planted  in  moist  soil  five  days? 

Animal  Series. — 1.  How  many  toes 
has  a  chicken?  Dog?  Horse?  Pig? 
Sheep  ? 

2.  Will  pigs  eat  hay?    Meat?    Ashes? 

3.  Write  the  biography  of  some  suc- 
cessful stock  breeder  or  feeder  in  your 
neighborhood. 

definitions. 

Vitality — The  power  to  grow. 

Plant  let — A  very  young  plant. 

Cotyledons — The  first  leaf  or  pair  of 
leaves. 

Stock — Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  or 
other  large  animals  kept  on  the  farm. 

Biography — The  story  of  a  person's  life. 

seventh  month. 

Crop  Series. — Make  the  following  ger- 
mination experiments: 

1.  Fill  a  box  with  good  soil.  Put  a 
few  seeds  of  corn,  oats,  and  beans  in  one 


corner  one  inch  deep.  In  another  corner 
plant  an  equal  number  three  inches  deep; 
in  another  six  inches  deep,  and  in  the  other 
ten  inches  deep.  Record  time  of  coming 
up  of  each  kind  of  seed  and  from  the  differ- 
ent depths  of  planting. 

2.  Put  a  half  dozen  kernels  of  corn  in 
each  of  three  bottles.  Fill  one  bottle  half 
full  of  water  from  the  well,  another  with 
boiled  water,  and  the  third  with  castor  oil 
oi'  machine  oil.  Set  in  a  warm  place.  Re- 
cord what  happens  and  explain. 

3.  Put  a  half  dozen  kernels  of  corn  on 
each  of  three  plates.  Cover  one  with  an 
inch  of  moist  soil,  another  with  wet  clay 
mixed  into  an  even  dough,  and  the  third 
with  putty,  well  mixed.  Keep  moist  by 
sprinkling  on  top  every  day.  Record  time 
and  manner  of  coming  up.  Set  in  a  warm 
place  but  do  not  cover.  * 

Horticultural  Series.  —  1.  Mark  a 
bud  on  an  apple  tree  and  one  on  a  grape 
vine  by  tying  a  string  about  the  branch 
above  the  bud.  Keep  a  written  record  of 
all  that  grows  from  each  bud.  This  means 
that  you  must  watch  these  buds  from 
March  until  September.  Try  to  make  a 
drawing  of  each  about  once  a  month. 

Animal  Series. — 1,  Why  does  a  hen 
eat  gravel?  Does  a  hen  have  hair?  A 
sheep  ?    Does  a  hog  have  wool  ? 

2.  How  much  did  the  bunch  of  steers 
sell  for  that  you  examined  in  December? 
How  much  did  the  feeder  get  a  bushel  for 
his  corn?  How  much  would  he  have  got- 
ten for  his  corn  if  sold  in  the  market? 
Watch  for  the  first  robin. 

definitions. 

Germination — The  beginning  of  growth 
in  a  seed — the  same  as  sprouting. 

Budding — Putting  the  bud  of  one  plant 
beneath  the  bark  of  another  to  grow  there. 

Grafting — Inserting-  a  twig  from  one  tree 
into  another  branch  to  grow  there. 

Stock  Yards — The  city  market  where  fat 
animals  are  sold.  The  Union  Stock  Yards 
in  Chicago  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  cov- 
ering over  two  hundred  acres. 

eighth  month. 

Crop  Series. — Keep  a  record  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  When  the  first  robin  was  seen. 

2.  When  grass  was  sown  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

3.  When  the  grass  first  shows  green. 
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4.  What  tree  first  shows  green,  and 
when. 

5.  When  the  apple  blossoms  are  out. 

6.  When  the  first  insects  fly. 

7.  When  oats  are  sown,  and  how  long 
before  they  come  up. 

Horticultural  Series. — 1.  This  is  the 
month  for  making  garden.  Dig  up  a  small 
bed  inside  the  fence  in  the  school  yard,  or 
at  home.  Spade  it  up  deep,  and  break  the 
soil  into  fine  particles.  Put  in  some  sweet 
pea  seeds,  about  two  inches  deep.  After 
they  are  several  inches  high  take  out  the 
little  plants  that  are  too  much  crowded,  al- 
lowing those  remaining  to  stand  about  six 
inches  apart.  Do  not  water  your  flower 
bed,  but  rake  the  bed  every  few  days.  This 
will  keep  the  water  in  the  soil  well  covered 
with  dust  so  that  it  cannot  dry  out.  Put  in 
some  bachelor  button  and  larkspur  seeds 
along  the  ede^e  of  the  bed.  Take  good 
care  of  your  flower  bed  and  you  will  be  re- 
paid by  many  flowers. 

2.  Do  not  forget  to  look  at  the  grape 
and  apple  buds  which  you  marked  in 
March.  Be  sure  to  make  drawings  each 
month. 

3.  Make  a  drawing  of  an  apple  blossom 
and  name  the  parts. 

Animal  Series. — 1.  Examine  the  in- 
cisors of  a  lamb  or  a  colt,  a  yearling  and  a 
two-year-old,  and  make  a  record  and  draw- 
ings showing  the  difference.  Can  you 
learn  to  tell  the  age  by  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  teeth? 

2.  Does  the  same  hen  sometimes  lay 
white  ep-p-s  and  sometimes  colored?  Are 
those  from  the  same  hen  always  of  the 
same  shape  and  size? 

DEFINITIONS. 

Radicle — The  nart  of  the  sprouting  seed 
that  goes  downward  and  makes  the  root. 

Plumule — The  part  of  the  sprouting  seed 
that  goes  upward  and  makes  the  stem. 

Petals — The  colored,  leaf-like  Darts  of 
the  flower. 

Corrolla — The  small  green  leaf-like  parts 
just  outside  the  petals  of  the  flower. 

Pollen — The  dust,  generally  yellow,  from 
flowers,  and  is  the  male  element  of  plants. 

Ovule — The  part  of  the  flower  that  be- 
comes a  seed  if  pollen  gets  to  it. 

Tassel — The  part  of  corn  where  the  pol- 
len grows. 

Silk — The  female  element  of  corn. 
.    Incisors — The  front  teeth. 


VACATION  WORK. 

Some  of  the  best  things  can  be  'done  in 
vacation,  especially  in  tne  fields  and  in  the 
orchards  and  gardens.  Do  not  try  to  do 
all,  but  some  of  the  following: 

1.  Cover  a  half  dozen  ears  of  corn  with 
cloth  or  heavy  paper  sacks.  Do  this  as 
soon  as  the  silk  starts.  Have  the  sack  long 
enough  to  give  the  ear  plenty  of  room  and 
tie  closely  about  the  stalk  so  that  no  dust 
can  reach  the  ear. 

Plant  a  hill  of  corn  alone  in  the  garden 
at  least  ten  rods  from  any  other  corn.  Note 
effect  on  the  ear. 

2.  Count  all  the  good  heads  of  oats  on 
a  spot  of  ground  a  foot  square.  Count  all 
the  blasted  heads  on  the  same  spot.  Do 
this  on  five  such  spots  and  calculate  the 
percentage  of  smut  in  the  field,  and  the  loss 
per  acre  in  bushels. 

3.  Find  a  place  where  white  and  yellow 
corn  are  growing  side  bv  side.  Then  find 
where  there  are  the  most  mixed  kernels — 
at  the  butt  of  the  ear,  along  the  middle,  or 
at  the  tips. 

4.  Find  the  greatest  number  of  oat 
stalks  growing  from  a  single  root. 

5.  Make  notes  on  growth  from  the  buds 
marked  on  the  grapevine  and  apple  tree. 
Care  for  the  flower  bed  and  keep  a  record 
of  how  many  flowers  you  grow. 

6.  Collect  flowers,  leaves,  or  small  plants 
that  interest  you.  Put  them  between  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  newspaper.  Put  one 
above  another  with  a  board  on  t.i,,  and  put 
on  brick  or  stone  to  press  them.  Open  and 
change  papers  every  day  or  two  until  they 
are  dry,  then  lay  away  between  sheets  of 
plain  paper,  such  as  is  used  at  the  store  for 
wrapping  parcels. 

If  you  want  to  do  it  in  the  very  best  way 
have  the  sheets  11^2  by  16^2  inches.  Bend 
the  plant  to  this  size* before  drying,  then 
when  dry  fasten  to  the  plain  sheet  with 
strips  of  court  plaster  or  sew  on  with 
thread.  Also  write  on  one  corner  of  the 
sheet  the  following: 

Date 

Name  of  collector 

Name  of  plant 

Where  found   


If  the  state  of  Texas  were  dug  out  form- 
ing a  lake,  and  the  republic  of  France 
placed  as  an  island  in  the  lake  it  could  not 
be  seen  from  the  shore. 
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The  teacher  or  the  school  that  gives  to 
the  boy  or  girl  the  sense  of  duty  and  the 
strength  of  determination  to  do  well  what- 
ever his  hands  find  to  do,  lays  for  him  solid 
foundations  for  his  success  in  life  and  fits 
him  for  true  citizenship.  Better  by 
far  that  he  be  taught  this  principle  of 
human  progress,  than  that  he  be  given 
much  definite  knowledee  of  book  matter. 


Inspector  Lyttle  of  the  Regents'  Of- 
fice has  arranged  for  an  exhibit,  at  the  hol- 
iday meeting  of  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals,  in  December,  of  the  work  done 
in  history  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  He 
requests  that  all  schools  having  samples  of 
successful  work  in  this  line  in  the  way  of 
note  books,  written  topic  papers,  etc.,  com- 
municate with  him  that  the  exhibit  may  be 
as  complete  and  helpful  as  possible. 
*      *     * 

The  educational  tide  is  setting  in  to- 
wards eliminating  Latin  and  Greek  from 
the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  and 
substituting  German,  French  and  Spanish 
in  their  places.  There  is  comfort  in  this  to 
the  Christian  Brothers  schools,  which  have 
so  recently  been  denied  by  their  superior  the 
right  to  teach  the  classical  languages.  Re- 
forms, however  urgent,  must  come  slowly 
in  the  public  schools,  managed  and  sup- 
ported as  they  are  by  the  masses.  The  pri- 
vate schools,  on  the  other  hand,  can  enter 
upon  such  a  reform  undertaking  with  com- 
parative swiftness. 


To  stimulate  the  pupil's  thought  along 
lines  of  the  subject  taught  is  much  more  the 
work  of  the  teacher  than  to  give  him  knowl- 
edge of  the  bare  facts  of  daily  lessons.  The 
rhetorical  and  grammatical  exactness  of  the 
author's  lines,  his  manner  of  reasoning  or 
his  power  of  language,  are  good  to  under- 
stand and  know.  To  live  with  him,  love 
his  ideals,  appreciate  his  motives,  see  the 
beauty  and  understand  the  suggestions  of 
his  discriptions — become  imbued  with  a  de- 
sire to  know  him,  is  what  is  needed  to  be 
aroused  in  the  pupil.  Subject  matter  is 
only  the  bare  material  with  which  the  teach- 
er stirs  the  current  of  the  nupil's  thought, 
stimulates  him  to  inquire  farther  for  him- 
self. 


We  carry  as  our  leading  article  in  this 
issue  a  most  clear  and  intensely  interesting 
exposition  of  the  aim  and  methods  of  the 
work  in  the  practice  department  of  city 
training  schools,  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Bailey. 
Professor  Bailey  seems  to  think  that  the 
ideal  condition  as  regards  practice  work  has 
been  reached  in  the  plan  in  vogue  at  the 
New  York  City  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  with  which  he  is  connected.  The 
pupil,  teachers  are  sent  out  to  various 
schools  and  subjected  to  the  oversight  and 
criticism  of  teachers  other  than  those  under 
whom  they  have  observed. 

As  for  ourselves  we  prefer  the  plan  in 
practice  in  Albany  and  elsewhere.  In  these 
places  the  teacher  under  whom  the  pupil- 
teacher  observes  is  the  critic  teacher  and 
the  regular  class  teacher  as  well.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  our  New  York  friends 
having  made  a  virtue  of  necessity 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  find- 
ing practice  work  for  their  large  class  in 
any  one  school,  are  disposed  to  look  upon 
that  plan  as  the  best  for  all  conditions? 

In  Albany  where  either  plan  is  possible, 
the  pupil-teacher  observes  and  teaches  un- 
der and  is  criticised  by  the  same  teacher 
who  is  also  a  regular  class  teacher. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  the 
critic  teacher  is  doing  regular  work,  with 
the  average  class,  such  as  the  pupil-teacher 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  after  graduation. 
Further,  she  is  capable  of  presenting  good 
model  lessons  as  well  as  intelligently  and 
helpfully  criticising  and  estimating  the 
work  of  the  pupil-teacher.  In  all  this  it  is 
assumed  that  the  teachers  in  the  training 
school  are  chosen  for  their  fitness  as  in- 
structors and  as  critics. 

The  objections  to  the  New  York  plan 
are — first,  that  a  different  person  is  the 
critic  from  the  one  giving  the  model  lesson, 
and  that  the  aim,  idea  and  plan  of  work  of 
the  teacher  under  whom  the  pupil  practices 
may  be  materially  different  from  that  of 
the  model  teacher  and  perhaps  somewhat 
lower  in  its  standards;  second,  it  may  be 
difficult  in  some  cities  to  secure  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers,  outside  of  the  regular 
training  school,  whom  it  is  wise  to  intrust 
with  passing  judgment  upon  as  well  as 
stimulating  and  correcting  pupil-teachers, 
who  have  spent  months  or  years  under 
model  teachers  working  according  to  the 
highest  educational  ideals. 
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FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

One  of  the  most  important  educational 
questions  before  the  people  of  New  York 
State  is  that  of  providing  free  high  school 
privileges  universally.  Ours  cannot  be 
truthfully  called  a  free  school  system  until 
all  alike,  regardless  of  location  of  residence, 
enjoy  the  rights  of  a  free  academic  as  well 
as  a  free  elementary  education. 

The  question  is  not  a  new  one.  '  In  other 
States  it  has  been  proposed  and  solved.  It 
has  already  been  proposed  bv  the*  people  of 
New  York  State,  and  from  present  indica- 
tions, the  hour  of  its  solving  seems  at  last 
to  have  struck.  The  movement,  thus  far, 
perhaps,  owes  its  inception  and  its  greater 
progress  to  the  people,  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  school  men  and  women.  It  has  need- 
ed leaders — to-day  leaders  are  one  by  one 
becoming  convinced  that  a  mighty  issue  in 
educational  progress  is  at  hand,  and  are 
joining  their  strength  and  influence  to  the 
cause. 

At  the  recent  Newburgh  meeting  of 
School  Commissioners,  Com'r  Edwin  R. 
McDonald  is  reported  as  saying  that  Sec'.y 
Parsons  of  the  Regents  is  not  in  favor  of 
this  movement  in  this  State.  We  can  say, 
on  authority,  that  Corn's  McDonald  is  in 
error,  for  Sec'y  Parsons  is  in  favor  of  the 
movement,  unreservably.  We  can  also  say 
that  the  State  Department  is  in  favor  of  it. 
With  a  combination  of  so  great  strength, 
backed  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  imme- 
diate results  are  sure  to  come. 

Several  plans  of  accomplishing  this  con- 
dition in  our  school  svstem  are  already  be- 
ing discussed,  probably  the  best  ones  being 
a  modification  of  either  the  Nebraska  plan, 
or  that  in  vogue  in  Minnesota.  The  for- 
mer provides  for  free  tuition  to  all  eligible 


pupils,  in  high  schools  now  existing,  com- 
pensation, in  that  State,  being  made  to  dis- 
tricts wherein  high  schools  are  located  by 
the  county,  public  taxes  being  levied  for 
that  purpose.  The  rate  of  tuition  is  fixed 
by  law,'  and  the  school  is  first  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent.  The  pupil  must 
also  have  a  certificate  from  the  County  Su- 
perintendent that  he  has  passed  a  certain 
limit  of  elementary  work,  before  he  is 
deemed  eligible.  This  has  had  effect  of 
toning  up  the  whole  State  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  Minnesota  the  plan  of  opening  city 
high  schools  to  pupils,  unreservedly,  the 
State  providing  for  compensating  the  cities, 
is  now  followed.  This  has  the  tendency  to 
give  the  State  further  control  of  the  high 
schools,  and  thus  unifies  more  the  State 
system.  Either  plan,  modified,  perhaps, 
can  well  be  considered. 

It  was  Huxley's  ideal  of  a  free  school 
system,  that  it  should  be  free  from  the  gut- 
ter to  the  university.  His  ideal  may  never 
be  realized,  but  there  is  another  ideal,  long 
ago  fixed  in  the  thinking  popular  mind,  that 
in  this  State  can  be  realized — a  free  educa- 
tion to  all-comers  from  the  beginning  kin- 
dergarten through  the  high  school. 

The  free  school  system  as  it  stands  in 
this  State  is  incomplete.  Because  of  loca- 
tion of  residence  many  deserving  young 
men  and  *young  women,  from  the  lo- 
calities that  have  in  the  past  supplied  the 
backbone  and  sinew  of  the  nation  are 
barred  from  educational  privileges.  The 
educator  who  shall  have  a  part  in  this  work 
of  completing  the  system,  will  ensure  for 
himself  the  acclaim  of  the  future — for  this 
is  a  movement  that  carried  to  the  final  issue 
will  make  important  history  in  educational 
matters. 


IN  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  half-day 
sessions  were  instituted  in  the  public  schools  of 
Rochester.  The  patrons  of  School  No.  36,  in  that 
city,  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  and  filed  a  pe- 
tition asking  the  board  to  resume  the  whole-day 
sessions.  The  change  had  been  made  in  nearly 
all  first  grade  and  kindergarten  departments  of 
the  schools  of  the  city.  An  appeal  has  been  made 
to  State  Superintendent  Skinner  in  the  matter  by 
the  patrons  to  test  the  legality  of  the  action  of 
the  board,  and  a  test  case  will  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  board  of  education  has  authority 
to  establish  half-day  sessions  as  a  regular  thing 


in  a  school  system.    The  answer  of  the  board  has 
been  filed,  and  the  points  are  given  below : 

1.  The  plan  completes  the  adjustment  of  the 
length  of  the  daily  session  to  the  strength  and 
mental  development  of  the  child. 

2.  The  change"  greatly  improves  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  teachers  and  pupils 
work.  In  few  cases  are  there  more  than  twenty 
pupils  in  a  room  at  a  time. 

3.  The  efficiency  of  instruction  is  increased. 

4.  The  plan  makes  no  discrimination  between 
children  of  the  same  development,  giving  them  all 
exactly  the  same  hours  of  instruction. 

5.  The  plan  was  not  intended  to  secure,  nor 
lias  it  resulted  in,  any  material  economy  in  the 
teaching  force. 
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6.  The  unsuitable  and  unhealthy  annexes, 
complained  of  by  the  state  department,  have  been 
largely  done  away  with  by  the  adoption  of  this 
plan. 

7.  The  course  of  study  laid  out  for  the  first 
grade  is  not  defective,  since  it  provides  all  the 
instruction  the  children  can  properly  assimilate. 

8.  The  plan  is  already  in  successful  operation 
in  other  cities  of  New  York  State  and,  if  illegal 
in  Rochester,  is  illegal  elsewhere. 

9.  The  petitioners  make  their  appeal  before  the 
plan  has  been  given  a  fair  chance  to  justify  itself; 
it  had  actually  been  in  operation  three  weeks 
when  their  appeal  was  made. 

The  decision  of  the  State  Superintendent  is 
awaited  with  much  interest,  as  several  cities  in 
the  State  have  already  employed  the  half -day 
session  in  their  school  system. 

In  memory  of  his  wife,  Lysander  W.  Lawrence, 
of  New  York  City,  recently  had  constructed  at 
his  own  expense  a  school  building  at  Palenville. 
This  building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  New  York 
State,  and  cost  $40,000.  It  was  completed  and 
ready  to  be  opened  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, but  owing  to  a  deadlock  in  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  the  matter  of  selecting  a  principal  for 
the  school,  was  not  likely  soon  to  be  opened.  An 
appeal  was  finally  made  to  State  Superintendent 
Charles  R.  Skinner  to  remove  from  office  Trus- 
tees Philo  Peck  and  Obadiah  Adsit,  who  refused 
to  vote  for  the  election  of  Orlando  F.  Payne  as 
principal  of  the  school.  Superintendent  Skinner 
did  not  pass  upon  the  question  of  removing  these 
trustees  nor  upon  who  were  censurable  for  the 
existing  deadlock,  but  decided  that  unless  the 
school  was  opened  by  November  7  that  he  would 
open  the  school  and  appoint  the  principal. 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  issued  college 
graduate  certificates  to  the  following  named  per- 
sons :  Mabel  Virginia  Root,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Cor- 
nell University,  1807;  Minnie  Belle  Woodworth, 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse  University,  1893  \  Agnes 
Lydia  Rogers,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Alfred  Univers- 
ity. 1897;  James  Seth  Cooley,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y., 
Williams  College,  1869. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Authorised  announcements,  November,  1900 

College  Department. 

The  report  of  the  College  Department  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1900,  will  show  that  during 
the  nine  years  in  which  the  medical  licensing  ex- 
aminations have  been  held,  5,600  physicians  have 
been  examined,  of  which  number  1,229  or  21.9  per 
cent,  were  rejected.  At  the  dental  licensing  ex- 
aminations, which  have  been  given  for  five 
years,  1,070  dentists  have  been  examined,  of 
which  number  232  or  21.7  per  cent,  were  rejected. 
At  the  veterinary  licensing  examinations,  which 
have  also  been  held  for  five  years,  81  veterinar- 
ians have  been  examined,  of  which  number  36  or 
44.4  per  cent.were  rejected.  During  the  four 
3rears  in  which  examinations  for  expert  public  ac- 
countants have  been  held  62  have  been  examined, 


of  which  number  30  or  48.3  per  cent,  were  re- 
jected. 

In  these  statistics  each  candidate  who  fails  is 
counted  as  often  as  examined. 

During  the  last  year,  in  medicine,  710  old 
school  candidates,  58  homeopaths  and  24  eclectics 
have  been  examined.  There  were  no  failures  in 
the  case  of  graduates  of  five  of  the  New  York 
medical  schools,  and  in  only  three  of  the  New 
York  schools  did  the  per  cent,  of  accepted  candi- 
dates fall  below  90. 

In  1900,  of  the  154  examined  in  dentistry,  126 
received  licenses ;  of  the  14  examined  in  veterin- 
ary medicine,  12  received  licenses;  of  the  16  ex- 
amined in  public  accounting,  8  received  certifi- 
cates as  certified  public  accountants. 

High  School  Department. 

Hereafter,  till  further  notice,  principals  will 
not  be  required  to  report  students  not  members 
of  their  schools  who  fail  at  regents'  examina- 
tions. This  change  is  made  at  the  request  of 
many  principals. 

In  criticisms  of  question  papers  at  future  ex- 
aminations principals  should  state  explicitly  the 
questions  which  are  objectionable.  They  should 
also  report  on  the  blank  for  criticisms  of  ques- 
tion papers  the  time  devoted  in  each  subject  by 
weeks  and  periods  to  regular  classroom  instruc- 
tion. 

Home  Education. 

Traveling  libraries.  During  October  59  study 
clubs  have  received  traveling  libraries  for  study 
of  their  special  subjects,  18  schools  have  had  li- 
braries for  classroom  work  and  for  reference,  « 
and  23  collections  for  general  reading  have  been 
sent  to  small  libraries  and  communities  without  a 
library.  In  addition,  libraries  have  been  placed 
in  an  orphan  asylum,  an  industrial  school,  a  hos- 
pital and  in  four  philanthropic  or  club  organiza- 
tions connected  with  churches.  Inquiries  and  ap- 
plication for  books  on  agriculture  indicate  grow- 
ing interest  in  that  subject  on  the  part  of  farmers. 

Traveling  pictures.  The  change  in  the  plan  of 
lending  wall  pictures  as  outlined  last  year,  has 
been  put  into  effect.  By  the  present  plan,  the 
pictures  are  lent  for  the  academic  year,  instead  of 
for  half  the  year  as  formerly,  and  the  fee  is  now 
$1  for  each  picture.  Transportation  both  ways  is 
paid  by  the  state.  During  October  95  wall  pic- 
tures were  sent  to  14  schools  and  2  libraries,  1,166 
lantern  slides  to  7  schools  and  5  clubs,  and  545 
photographs  to  4  schools  and  2  clubs. 

Study  clubs.  During  October  the  following 
clubs  were  registered:  Addison  literary  club,  Al- 
bany Aquewa  club.  Canastota  Pari  Passu,  Car- 
thage die  Zwolf,  Brockport  History  club,  Geneva 
Catherine  Foster  Hopkins  art  club,  Lysander 
Monday  club,  Middletown  study,  club,  Oswego 
Bookwomen,  Palmyra  King's  Daughters  study 
club.  Pawling  Shakespere  club,  Randolph  Enquir- 
ers' club,  Friendship  Musical  literary  club.  Roch- 
ester Woman's  missionary  society,  Brownville 
study  club,  Goshen  reading  circle,  Troy  Clio  as- 
sembly, Cape  Vincent  study  club.  409  clubs  are 
now  registered  on  the  University  lists. 

State  Museum. 

The  conclusion  of  the  field  season  of  1900 
brings  a  number  of  important  pieces  of  work  to 
completion  for  discussion  in  the  museum  reports. 
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Zoology. — In  zoology  an  important  work  has 
been  done  by  Prof.  James  L.  Kellogg  of  Williams 
college  in  his  study  of  the  biological  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  hard  and  soft  clam  and 
scallop  in  the  waters  of  New  York  state. 

The  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  New  York  state, 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Marcus  S.  Farr,  has  made  im- 
portant progress  and  the  first  edition  will  proba- 
bly be  ready  for  publication  within  six  months. 
Various  important  minor  studies  have  been  made 
by  observers  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

Geology.  In  geology  the  survey  of  the  crys- 
talline rocks  of  the  Adirondack  region  and  of 
the  Highlands  area  of  southeastern  New  York 
has  made  rapid  progress  and  the  results  are  now 
available  for  the  new  edition  of  the  large  geologic 
map  of  the  state,  which  will  go  to  press  before 
the  close  of  this  year.  Important  work  has  been 
done  in  the  quarternary  geology  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Woodworth  of  Harvard  university  and  Prof.  H. 
L.  Fairchild  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Concentration  and  exhibit.  The  appropriation 
of  $20,000  made  by  the  legislature  of  this  year 
for  repairs  and  improvements  in  Geological  Hall 
is  now  being  expended  in  the  installation  of  a 
steam  heating  plant  and  various  repairs  and  new 
features  which  will  greatly  aid  the  work  of  the 
museum  and  permit  the  concentration  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  state  botanist  and  the  state 
entomologist  in  the  same  building  with  the  de- 
partment of  geology. 

The  director  of  the  museum  will  have  charge 


of  the  scientific  exhibit  of  the  state  of  New  York 
at  the  Pan  American  exposition,  in  which  several 
departments  of  the  museum  will  be  represented, 
with  much  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  and 
all  visitors  to  the  fair,  from  the  scientific  and 
educational  standpoints. 

Entomology.  Plans  are  being  formulated  for 
an  entomologic  exhibit,  in  connection  with  other 
divisions  of  the  New  York  state  museum,  at  the 
Pan  American  exposition.  A  small  synoptic  col- 
lection, one  representing  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant economic  insects  causing  trouble  in  the 
house,  field  or  forest,  together  with  examples 
and  illustrations  of  their  operations,  and  a  col- 
lection showing  something  of  the  history  and 
work  of  the  office,  will  be  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  exhibit. 

The  state  entomologist  recently  received  some 
genuine  Californian  "Smyrna"  figs  which  were 
grown  and  packed  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno, 
Cal.  The  samples  were  equal  to, the  very  best 
imported  figs.  This  marks  another  triumph  for 
applied  or  economic  entomology.  These  figs  can 
not  be  produced  in  perfect  condition  without  the 
aid  of  a  minute  insect  commonly  known  as  a  fig 
wasp.  It  was  through  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  this  in- 
sect was  imported  and  after  Repeated  trials  estab- 
lished in  California.  It  is  now  quite  possible  that 
the  production  of  the  Smyrna  fig  may  become 
one  of  the  prominent  fruit  industries  of  that, 
favored  state. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

Schedule  of  Appointments 


Date 

County 

Dist. 

Place 

Conductor 

Instructor  in 
drawing 

Instructor  in 

ENGLISH 

Dec.         8 

Chemung1 .... 

Horseheads 

Union 

Sanford 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

3 

Broome 

Tompkins 

Saratoga 

Oneida. 

Ulster 

Delaware 

Steuben 

Niagara 

Steuben 

Monroe 

Otsego 

Montgomery. 

2 

1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 

Shaver 

„            8 

Trumnnsburg — 

Ballston 

Verona 

Williams. 

Smith 

Miss  Rice 

8 

Miss  Collier 

11            8 

Hull 

Miss  Collier 

n        10 

Rosendale 

Walton 

Sanford  

„          10 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice. ...... 

10 

Addison 

Williams 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

10 

Middleport 

Canisteo... 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

„           10 

Hull 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

17 

Webster 

Oneonta 

Sanford 

.,          17 

Shaver  

Miss  Rice 

17 

Canajoharie 

Albion 

Williams.  

Smith 

Miss  Collier'. ".*."."/. 

17 

IMissRice 

Miss  Collier 

17 

Saratoga 

2 

Saratoga  Springs 

Hull 

Miss  Collier. ..... 

1 


AT  LARGE 

The  Hudson  River  Schoolmaster's  Club  will 
hold  its  ninth  meeting  in  Albany,  November 
16-17.  The  following  program  has  been  prepared 
and  the  event  promises  to  be  interesting  and 
profitable:  The  evening  session  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  Prin.  John  G.  Wight  of  the 
New  York  Girls'  High  School  being  the  guest 
of  the  evening.  He  will  address  the  meeting, 
the  theme  being  "The  Teacher's  Burden."  Dr. 
H.  L.  Taylor  will  give  an  illustrated  talk  on 
"Paris  and  the  Exposition  of  1900."  The  Satur- 
day  morning    conference   will    be    held   at  the 


Albany  normal  college.  "Manual  Training:  ir 
New  York  Schools,  Its  Present  Condition  anc 
Future  Possibilities"  will  be  discussed  as  follows! 
followed  by  the  other  numbers  of  the  prograirj 
Manual  Training  in  the  Primary  Schools,  Suj 
George  Griffith,  Utica;  Manual  Training  in 
Secondary  Schools,  Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson, 
bany;  Manual  Training  in  the  Normal  Schc 
Technical  (Professional)  Schools  of  Fy 
Henry  L.  Taylor,  Albany ;  Technical  Schc*  ' 
New  York  State;  Business  education,  its^ 
condition  in  New  York  state  as  compat, .»  "? 
other  countries,  and  its  future  possibiliti 
subjects  and  time  they  should  be«?in  an 
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New     York    schools,     Inspector    I.     0.    Crissy, 
Albany. 

In  the  October  Cosmopolitan,  Prof.  Edward 
S.  Holden  has  a  strong  article  on  the  needs  of 
training  boys  and  girls  of  our  public  schools  in 
the  principles  of  honor   and   honesty. 

Comptroller  Coler  of  New  York  City  is  quoted 
as  asserting  that  rudimentary  education  in  the 
schools  is  being  neglected,  too  much  attention 
being  paid  to  so-called  higher  education  in  the 
high  schools. 

Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Jones,  president  of  Hobart 
College,  gave  an  address  recently  before  the  New 
York  Schoolmasters'  Club,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  "Alleged  Impracticability  of  the  College 
Graduate."  He  took  as  his  theme  the  expression 
of  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington  that  a  college 
training  resulted  in  a  dreamy  idealism  which 
unfitted  the  graduate  for  practical  life,  and  dis- 
counted his  chances  for  being  a  successful  busi- 
ness man.  Dr.  Jones,  among  other  things  said: 
"If  college  men  are ,  commercially  inefficient,  as 
Mr.  Huntington  said,  it  is  not  because  culture 
paralyzes  practical  capacity,  but  because  some  of 
the  social  and  economic  tendencies  of  our  col- 
leges are  at  war  with  social  common  sense.  The 
college  must  devote  itself  to  the  guidance  of  ad- 
vanced adolescence  to  that  sane  and  self-directed 
manhood  to  which  the  world  lies  open;  it  must 
adapt  all  its  agencies,  social  and  unofficial  as  well 
as  academic,  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  purpose; 
must  test  every  classroom  method,  every  student 
•custom,  every  article  of  its  social  code,  by  their 
•educational  tendency,  by  their  conformity  with 
reality,  social  sanity  and  fitness  for  practical 
life." 

The  report  of  the  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Education,  who  represented  the  local  school  sys- 
tem of  New  York  City  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
in  the  matter  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the 
United  States,  is  very  flattering.  He  says  in  his 
judgment  the  United  States  exhibit  was  above 
and  beyond  all  other  exhibits,  and  attracted  much 
interest  among  the  continental  visitors  to  the 
.exposition. 

In  a  recent  sermon  at  Rome,   N.   Y.,   Bishop 

"Spaulding  said:    "If  we  are  to  have  a  race  of 

♦enlightened,  noble  and  brave  men,  we  must  give 

to  woman  the  best  education  it  is  possible  for 

lier  to  receive.    She  has  the  same  right  as  a  man 

to  become  all  that  she  may  be,  to  know  whatever 

may  be  known,'  to  do  whatever  is  fair  and  just 

and  good.    In  souls  there  is  no  sex.    If  we  leave 

alf  the  race  in  ignorance,  how  shall  we  hope 

lift  the  other  half  into  the  light  of  truth  and 

ve?" 

The  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  Uni- 
sity  has  given  out  the  following  list  of  suc- 
sful  candidates  for  scholarships :  Carrie  Louise 
len,  arts,  Buffalo:  Daniel  Martin  Bucklet,  Mil- 
00k;  George  Willbert  Collis,  Burgen;  Clar- 
:e  Augustus  Dawley,  Everett;  S  William 
mison.  Buffalo:  Ernest  Wilbur  Jones,  John 
ank  Korn,  Dunkirk ;  Roy  Henry  Kipp,  Shorts- 
lie;  Walter  Hamlin  Kniskern,  Deposit;  Frank 
vis  Mitchell,  Mount  Vernon;  William  Neff. 
lton;  Robert  Rankin,  Ithaca;  Frederick  M. 
ytjt.  Brooklyn ;  Harland  Bryat  Tibbett,  Ithaca ; 
^  perf  Burr  Upton,  Ithaca;  Carrie  Adele  War- 
43"^_  :-Aochester;  Louise  Rose,  Mansfield;  Avick 
ffl^h  Wall,  Brooklyn. 


The  freshman  class  of  Hamilton  College  has 
elected  the  following  officers  to  hold  for  one 
term:  President,  H.  O'Brien;  vice-president, 
Richard  Sherman;  secretary,  W.  Ferguson; 
treasurer,  Russell  Wicks,  Jr. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  Prof.  William  Henry 
Carpenter,  head  of  the  department  of  Germanic 
languages  at  Columbia  University  that  he  has 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Dutch 
Letters  at  Leyden.  Only  five  other  Americans 
have  ever  been  thus  honored. 

Some  $75  worth  of  biological  apparatus  and 
$200  worth  of  physical  apparatus  has  been  added 
to  the  equipment  of  the  Plattsburg  Normal 
School. 

One  of  the  professors  in  Amherst  College  writ- 
ing to  a  friend  in  Cortland  says:  "I  have  come 
to  regard  with  great  interest  the  type  of  men 
Amherst  has  received  from  the  Normal  school. 
They  are  always  sturdy  and  reliable,  and  most 
of  all  are  in  dead  earnest."  This  is  certainly  a 
compliment  for  the  Cortland  Normal  men  who 
have  gone  to  Amherst  and  the  best  of  it  all  is 
that  it  is  true.  There  is  certainly  an  opportunity 
for  Amherst  to  know  the  Cortland  Normal  stu- 
dents, for  she  has  had  a  great  many  of  them. 
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COUNTIES 

Albany.— The  Albany  school  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  exposition  has  been  retained  by  Howard  J. 
Rodgers,  director  of  the  educational  and  social 
economy.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  Albany  board 
of  education  praising  the  work  done  by  the  Al- 
bany school  children  very  highly.  He  stated  that 
foreign  educational  men  had  asked  for  specimens 
of  their  work. — Supt  Cole  is  much  pleased  with 
the  success  of  the  new  course  in  English  recently 
introduced  in  the  Albany  high  school. — Secretary 
Hebberd  of  the  state  board  of  charities  is  in- 
formed that  Governor  General  Wood  wishes  to 
open  an  institution  for  instruction  of  the  blind 
in  Cuba,  and  asks  that  a  teacher  be  recommended 
to  teach  in  this  department.  Mr.  Hebberd  be- 
lieves it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  such 
a  teacher,  as  the  pupils  must  be  instructed  in 
Spanish. — Sister  Vincent  de  Paul  has  resigned 
as  principal  of  the  St.  Vincent  Asylum  School  of 
Troy,  and  Sister  Paula  Dunn  has  been  appointed 
to  take  her  place. — Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Com- 
stock  of  the  nature  study  bureau  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity, one  of  the  foremost  instructors  in  that 
line,  addressed  the  city  training  school  pupils 
and  teachers  recently  on  "Insect  Study  in  Graded 
Schools." — The  saving  bank  idea  in  the  schools 
is  in  operation  at  Cohoes.  The  Cohoes  Savings 
bank  has  presented  the  schools  with  small  banks 
and  will  accept  one  dollar  deposits  from  the 
children  and  give  bank  books  for  the  same. — 
After  a  vacation  of  three  months  for  some  of  the 
Albany  schools  they  are  now  all  open.  It  is 
hoped,  although  the  work  has  been  delayed,  to 
put  the  pupils,  through  the  entire  course. 

Allegany.  -The  board  of  education  have  voted 
to  install  another  teacher  in  the  Almond  school. 
— Diphtheria  broke  up  the  North  Cuba  school 
for  a  time,  the  teacher,  Miss  Mary  McCarthy, 
being  stricken  by  it. 

Broome. — Miss  Anna  I.  Birmingham  and  Miss 
Pearl   Hall  have  resigned  their  positions  in  the 
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Binghamton  schools  to  become  teachers  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Miss 
Margaret  Owens  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Scott  take 
their  places. — Caucuses  and  an  election  were  feat- 
tures  of  the  Laurel  avenue  school  at  Bingham- 
ton. 

Columbia. — Wilbur  H.  Lynch,  principal  of  the 
Chatham  school,  has  been  offered  a  position  as 
assistant  superintendent  in  the  Philippines.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  both  the  Oneonta  Normal  school 
and  Harvard  college. 

Chenango. — A  strong  teachers  association  has 
beerf  recently  organzied  in  the  first  commis- 
sioner's district.  Prin.  Mason  of  New  Berlin  is 
the  president. — Norwich  hisrh  school  has  a  strong 
debating  society  of  young  men. 

Cattaraugus. —-Among  the  foremost  educators 
of  Cattaraugus  county  is  Miss  Martha  Van 
Rensselaer,  ex- school  commissioner,  and  a 
woman  of  much  ability.  She  is  secretary  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Chautauqua — The  several  institutes  of  Chau- 
tauqua county  have  passed  resolutions  asking  for 
a  joint  institute  hereafter. — Among  the  schools 
of  Chautauqua  county  none  have  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  Cherry  Creek.  A  fine  new 
brick  school  building,  an  advance  to  the  position 
of  high  school,  and  a  large  training  class  are  the 
recent  acquirements.  Prin.  J.  M.  Crowfoot,  a 
Cornell  graduate,  is  in  charge  and  has  a  fine 
corps  of  teachers. — Miss  Mary  Bowen,  a  Fredonia 
normal  graduate,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Gerry 
school.  Prin.  R.  G.  Widrig  is  at  the  head  of 
this  school  and  doing  good  work. — Ellington  has 
a  training  class  of  twelve,  and  is  having  a  suc- 
cessful year  under  Prin.  E.  B.  Luce's  direction. — 
Sherman  people  are  much  pleased  over  their  new 
principal,  who  is  accounted  a  very  able  man. — 
Celoron  people  are  agitating  the  idea  of  placing 
their  school  under  Regents'  control.  They  have 
a  wideawake  principal  in  Charles  L.  Larder,  a 
Fredonia  normal  graduate. — One  of  the  ablest 
and  most  interesting  talks  before  the  Cassadaga 
institute  was  given  by  Prin.  David  Eugene  Smith 
of  the  Brockport  normal  school,  on  the  subject 
of  "Arnold  of  Rugby."— Prof.  M.  T.  Dana  of 
the  Fredonia  normal  school  is  doing  the  teachers 
of  Western  New  York  valuable  service  by  his 
talks  on  "Economy  of  Time  and  Strength," 
delivered  at  institutes.  He  is  an  original,  inter- 
esting and  valuable  man  in  practical  educational 
work. — The  Falconer,  Frewsburg,  Ellington, 
Stockton,  Sinclairville,  Cherry  Creek  and  Cassa- 
daga schools  have  lecture  courses  this  year. — The 
principals  association  of  the  third  commissioner's 
district  meets  at  Stockton  in  November. — Dun- 
kirk and  Jamestown  high  school  pupils  are  hav- 
ing debates  upon  important  questions,  and  con- 
siderable interest  in  debating  is  being  aroused. 
— Supt.  R.  R.  Rogers  of  Jamestown  schools 
recently  delivered  an  able  address  before  the 
senior  and  junior  classes  of  the  pedagogic  de- 
partment of  Cornell  university,  upon  the  subject 
of  "The  Ideal  Democratic  Function  of  the  High 
School." 

Cayuga — The  largest  entering  class  in  the  his- 
tory of  Wells  College  at  Aurora  is  registered 
this  year.    Prof.  J.  W.  Feeley,  M.  S.,  takes  the 


place  as  president  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  W.  R  Waters. 

Chemung — Some  450  students  of  the  Elmira 
Free  academy  have  signed  a  petition  asking  for 
one  session  instead  of  two.  The  parents,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  favorable  to  the  movement. 

Essex. — Miss  Ellen  P.  Burnham  has  been 
elected  assistant  in  the  Sherman  collegiate  insti- 
tute. She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Potsdam  normal 
school  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Erie. — A  committee  of  five  principals  of  the 
Buffalo  schools  will  seek  desirable  space  at  the 
Pan-American  exposition  for  the  Buffalo  school 
exhibit. — The  Principals'  Association  of  Buffalo 
have  elected  Thomas  McGreevy  as  president. — 
The  Shamokin,  Pa.,  papers  speak  very  enthusi- 
astically of  the  accession  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Nor- 
ton of  East  Aurora  to  their  schools. — Buffalo  is 
hustling  the  completion  of  the  West  Side  High 
school  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  her 
schools. — Supt.  Emerson  of  the  Buffalo  schools 
is  preparing  a  consignment  of  text  books,  no 
longer  of  use  in  the  Buffalo  schools,  to  go  to  the 
Phillipines,  to  be  used  in  the  schools  there. 
Lieut.  Paul  B.  Malone,  of  the  famous  13th  Regi- 
ment, who  is  now  teaching  the  Filipinos,  made 
the  request  for  the  books. — Mrs.  David  O.  Mears 
of  Albany,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  of  Mothers  expresses  th«  following 
to  be  the  aims  of  that  body:  "To  promote 
in  the  State  of  New  York  conferences  of 
mothers  and  teachers  upon  questions  vital  to  the 
best  interests  of  home  and  school;  to  stimulate 
active  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  highest 
and  best  development  of  children,  and  to  make 
the  work  of  the  state  a  greater  force  in  elevating 
the  home  by  unifying  home  influence  with  that 
of  school,  of  church  and  of  community.  Enlarg- 
ing upon  this  is  the  education  and  development 
of  the  mother  herself,  through  the  closer  union 
of  home  and  school  and  the  co-operation  of  par- 
ents and  teachers."  The  fourth  annual  meeting 
of  that  association,  held  in  Buffalo  recently,  was 
productive  of  much  educational  benefit  The 
program  was  strong  at  every  point,  leading  edu- 
cators speaking  upon  live  subjects.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  officers  of  the  association:  President, 
Mrs.  David  O.  Mears,  Albany;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  New  York  City ;  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Almon  Hensley,  New  York 
City;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Chase, 
Syracuse ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Bailey,  Al- 
bany;  auditor,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Coon,  Oswego. 

Fulton.. — One  of  the  strong  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  is  the  Tri-county  Educational 
Council  of  Montgomery,  Herkimer  and  Fulton 
counties.  A  recent  meeting  at  Gloversville 
brought  together  some  twenty-five  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  those  counties,  not  including  the 
Gloversville  teachers.  Charles  F.  Wheelock  of 
Albany  addressed  the  gathering  on  the  subject  of 
the  "New  Syllabrs,"  and  Leon  O.  Wiswell  of 
Albany  on  "Friendship  Without  Acquaintance." 
Prof.  A.  L.  Peck  of  the  Gloversville  school  talked 
on  the  "School  and  the  Library."  Among  those 
who  were  in  attendance  were:  E.  A.  Lewis  and 
George  Fenton,  of  Broadalbin;  H.  E.  Reed, 
George  C.  Wood,  Charles  Chesbro,  Francis  Flags:, 
W.  E.  Reid,  C  H.  Warfield,  Little  Falls;  L.  A. 
Weisner,  Albany;   A.  W.  Merrell,  Herkimer;  A* 
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D.  Sheffield,  Nelliston.  The  officers  elected  were 
as  follows:  President,  Supt.  A.  J.  Merrell,  Her- 
kimer; first  vice-president,  A.  D.  Sheffield,  Nel- 
liston; second  vice-president,  Prof.  George  M. 
Davidson,  Gloversville ;  third  vice-president, 
Principal  A.  M.  Abrams,  Ilion;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Principal  Warfield,  Little  Falls. 

Genesee. — The  free  text  book  system  will  soon 
be  inaugurated  in  the  public  schools  of  Batavia. 

Greene.— The  October  meeting  of  the  Catskill 
Mountain  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Windham,  and  was  a  success  in  every  detail. 
Here  are  some  of  the  questions  discussed :  Amer- 
ican History  in  the  Grades,  Prin.  H.  G.  McDon- 
ough,  W.  Borthwick;  How  I  Teach  Penmanship, 
S.  vogel,  I.  Vail;  Physiology,  Prin.  Miss  Olive 
M.  Conine,  Prin.  Walter  Herrick;  Discipline, 
Miss  Bertha  Thompson,  Miss  Harriet  Lewis; 
School  Law,  Com.  L.  Patrie,  Irwin  Decker ;  Latin 
in  Common  Schools,  Marion  Lewis,  Prin.  G. 
Lang;  The  Recitation,  G.  Sutton,  Prin.  H.  C.  W. 
Kingsbury.  Com'r  Flint  gets  at  the  value  of 
such  gatherings  in  the  following  manner:  "All 
other  conditions  beinp  equal  I  shall  certainly  have 
a  higher  opinion  of  the  teacher  who  takes  an 
active  interest  in  the  association  than  of  one  who 
does  not"  This  is  the  estimate  of  a  live  com- 
missioner of  what  he  deems  to  be  a  live  teacher — 
one  who  is  interested  in  educational  gather- 
ings.— The  Hudson  River  Teachers'  Association 
held  its  meeting  November  10,  at  Hudson.  The 
following  is  the  program:  Science  Teaching  in 
the  High  School,  Miss  Emeline  S.  Bennett,  Hud- 
son; An  Ideal  Course  of  Study  for  the  Grades, 
Prin.  G.  C.  Lang,  Athens;  Teachers'  Agencies, 
Prin.  W.  L.  Millias,  Valatie;  School  Law  and 
New  Regulations,  T.  E.  Finegan,  Chief  Examiner 
Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Business 
Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice,  E.  D.  Henry, 
Catskill;  A  Practical  Phase  of  Nature  Study, 
Prin.  Blanche  B.  Membert,  Hudson ;  The  Gen- 
eral Notion,  Prin.  G.  W.  Fairgrieve,  Coxsackie. 
The  officers  of  the  association  were:  Supt.  F.  J. 
Sagendorph,  Hudson,  President;  Prin.  George 
McDonough,  Athens,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Behler,  Valatie,  Secretary;  Prof. 
Thomas,  Catskill,  Treasurer.  A  new  set  being 
elected  at  the  association  meeting. 

Herkimer — Miss  Ella  Hawkins  has  recently 
resigned  her  position  in  the  grammar  depart- 
ment of  the  Ilion  school  to  accept  a  better  one  at 
Flushing,  L.  I. — Albert  N.  Russell  of  Ilion  has 
offered  three  prizes  of  $25,  $15  and  $10  respec- 
tively to  teachers  for  the  best  articles  on  "Our 
Common  Free  Schools." — Miss  Grace  Monchow, 
a  Fredonia  normal  school  graduate,  has  been 
elected  to  the  position  in  the  Ilion  school  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Hall. — Miss 
Jennie  Cramer,  a  graduate  of  the  Cortland  nor- 
mal school,  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Hawkins  in 
the  Ilion  school. — Miss  Margaret  Spedding  of 
Mohawk  has  gone  to  Geneva  to  teach. — The  high 
school  boys  at  Little  Falls  have  a  congress,  and 
are  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  settle  the  political 
and  economical  questions  of  the  day. 

Jefferson. .— Jeff erson  county  has  an  enthusi- 
astic teachers  association,  and  their  recent  meet- 
ing at  Dexter  brought  out  a  large  attendance, 
about  275  teachers  being  present.     The  discus- 


sions were  practical  and  very  interestingly  con- 
ducted. The  officers  elected:  President,  R.  H. 
Snyder,  Adams;  vice-president,  A.  Gaudin, 
Brownville;  secretary,  L.  L.  Allen.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Adams.— The  Belleville 
union  academy  has  received  a  bequest  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  rural  science  in  that  school. 
The  Watertown  Times  asserts  that  Supt.  Skinner, 
is  in  favor  of  rural  schools  giving  instruction  in 
agriculture. — Prof.  Irwin  Schuyler,  professor  of 
sciences  at  Watertown,  will  accept  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  Erie,  Pa.— The  people  of  Carthage  are 
likely  to  adopt  the  free  text  book  system  in  their 
schools.  It  is  being  advocated. — The  Antwerp 
school  building  has  been  completely  overhauled 
and  remodeled,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
this  month. 

Lewis. — At  a  recent  session  of  the  Lewis 
county  teachers'  association  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Fred  H.  Ralston;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Miss  Mary  Cox,  Charles  Campbell; 
Secretary,  Miss  Mina  Place;  Assistant  Secretary, 
Miss  Mary  Willey;  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Granner. 
The  February  meeting  of  the  association  will  be 
held  at  Fort  Leyden. — Miss  Elmira  W.  Domi- 
nick  of  Greig  has  begun  her  duties  as  teacher  of 
drawing  at  Watervliet. — Prof.  Henry  Clay 
Northam  of  Lowville,  author  of  Northam's  civil 
government,  was  recently  married  to  Mrs.  S. 
Jennie  Bennett  of  Horseheads. — The  following  is 
the  program  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Lewis 
county  teachers'  association,  held  at  Lowville : 
English  Work  in  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Grades,  Mary  Willey;  Discipline,  Prof.  Arthur 
M.  Johnson;  The  Use  of  Scrap  Books  in  School 
Work,  Margaretta  Grant;  Developing  a  Love 
for  the  Beautiful,  Ottilia  M.  Beha;  Primary 
Work,  Ida  L.  Merrill;  Suggestions  for  the 
Primary  Room,  Estella  Seymour;  The  Use  of 
Blue  Prints  in  School  Work,  Kate  L.  Burdick; 
Geography — Illustrated  with  Class,  Allena  Havi- 
land;  Symmetrical  Development,  Bertha  M. 
Bridge;  Drawing — Illustrated  with  Class,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Milligan;  Arithmetic,  Prof.  F.  A.  Walker; 
Interest,  Prof.  William  H.  Perry. 

Livingston — The  annual  report  of  the  high 
school  at  Nunda  shows  that  institution  to  be  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Elmer  E.  McDowell  is  prin- 
cipal, and  has  six  teachers  associated  with  him 
in  the  work. 

Madison. — A  new  $26,000  school  building  at 
Hamilton  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  January. 
The  schools  in  Hamilton  are  among  the  very  best 
in  the  state,  and  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  able 
superintendent  of  C.  H.  Van  Tuyl.  Not  alone 
locally  has  Mr.  Van  Tuyl  made  a  reputation,  but 
outside  of  his  county. — One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  institutes  of  the  first  district  of 
Madison  county  is  a  prize  speaking  contest  be- 
tween the  schools,  held  yearly.  It  was  inaugu- 
rated by  Com'r  Carlos  J.  Coleman,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  able  com- 
missioners in  the  state. — The  first  district  prin- 
cipals' association  have  organized  for  the  year 
and  will  meet  first  December  15,  at  Hamilton. 
Prin.  I.  S.  Sears  of  De  Ruyter  is  president; 
Prin.  F.  M.  Markham  of  Earlville,  vice-president; 
Prin.  Edward  E.  Whitford  of  Brookfield,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Prin.  Van  Tuyl  of  Hamilton 
will  discuss  "Academic  Association  in  Politics;" 
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Prin.  Edgerton  of  Madison  "Tenure  of  Office;" 
Prin.  William  Howlett  of  Eaton  "Education  in 
the  Phillipines  and  Effect  on  National  Affairs." — 
There  are  some  60  normal  school  graduates  in 
the  first  commissioner's  district  of  Madison 
county. — Sad,  indeed,  is  the  death  of  Miss  Jessie 
Maltby,  a  teacher  in  the  Casenovia  union  school, 
who  recently  was  drowned  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
It  is  believed  that  she  suicided  by  jumping  over- 
board from  the  steamer  Nacooche. 

Montgomery. — The  following  questions  were 
discussed  by  the  Montgomery  teachers'  associa- 
tion at  its  recent  meeting  at  Amsterdam:  "How 
Can  the  Teacher  Promote  Self-reliance  on  the 
Part  of  the  Pupil?"  Prin.  Albert  S.  Haynes, 
Amsterdam;  "The  Relation  of  Art  to  Educa- 
tion," Prin.  Howard  L.  Gray,  Fort  Plain ;  Paper : 
"Literary  and  Picture  Analysis,"  Mrs.  Margaret 
S.  Mooney,  State  Normal  College. 

Monroe.  — The  Monroe  county  teachers'  asso- 
ciation this  year  met  at  West  Webster.  The  last 
day  of  the  session  took  the  form  of  a  convention 
and  was  addressed  by  such  speakers  as  David 
Eugene  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  of  Brockport;  John 
Kennedy,  of  Batavia;  Professor  Kendrick  P. 
Shedd,  of  Rochester  University,  and  Professor 
S.  C.  Williams,  of  Rochester  Business  Institute. — 
The  Rochester  teachers'  association  has  been  re- 
organized with  the  following  officers:  President, 
Burton  Warren,  No.  7  school;  vice-president, 
Miss  Sarah  Shelton,  No.  18  school;  secretary, 
Miss  M.  C.  Harris,  No.  29  school;  treasurer, 
Colonel  S.  C.  Pierce,  No.  4  school.  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery addressed  their  last  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Unconscious  Teaching."  In  conclusion 
she  said:  "The  deepest  way  in  which  we  teach  is 
by  the  character  we  have.  It  expresses  itself  in 
touch  of  life  on  life." — A  series  of  ten  lectures 
by  leading  educators  will  be  given  before  the 
Rochester  training  class. — The  night  schools  of 
Rochester  are  now  open,  and  are  expected  to 
reach  good  results  in  educational  work  for  those 
not  able  to  attend  the  regular  day  sessions. — Prof. 
Albert  L.  Arey,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
science  department  of  the  free  academy  of 
Rochester  has  received  appointment  as  head  mas- 
ter of  the  science  department  of  the  girls'  high 
school  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion. He  is  an  able  instructor  and  has  received 
a  just  recognition  of  his  ability. — The  question 
of  half-day  sessions  for  primary  pupils  is  now 
agitating  the  people  of  Rochester. — Prof.  M.  V. 
O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  recently 
addressed  the  Rochester  teachers'  association  on 
the  "Silent  Forces  that  Shape  Life  and  Char- 
acter."— Signor  Carlo  Mora,  a  teacher  of  high 
musical  attainments,  has  been  engaged  as  teacher 
of  music  in  the  Rochester  training  school. 

Nassau.  — A  feature  of  the  Nassau  county 
teachers'  institute  was  exhibits  of  different 
schools,  shown  in  map  work,  drawings  and  col- 
lections in  botany,  etc. 

Oneida.— Miss  Mabel  Gould  of  Holland  Pat- 
ent, who  has  been  teaching  in  the  Indian  school 
at  Flandrau,  N.  D.,  has  been  'transferred  to 
Genoa,  Cal. — The  attendance  in  the  academic  de- 
partment of  the  Verona  union  school  is  reported 
the  largest  it  has  ever  been,  there  being  thirty 
non-resident  pupils  registered. — William  Morse 
of  the  Camden  high  school  has  been  awarded  a 


scholarship  at  Union  college. — Prof.  Clifton  C 
Walker,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  college,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  position  in  Sauquoit  academy 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  frof.  Thomp- 
son.— Dr.  T.  H.  Cox  has  given  to  the  Lee  Center 
school  a  large  collection  of  anthropalogical, 
ornithological  and  geological  specimens,  besides  a 
large  number  of  curiosities  and  relics  of  histor- 
ical interest. 

Ontario. — The  first  commissioner's  district  of 
Ontario  county  boasts  of  an  enthusiastic  teachers' 
association.  The  president  of  the  association  is 
W.  A.  Ingalls.  Their  recent  meeting  held  at 
the  Phelps'  high  school  building,  took  up  and  dis- 
cussed several  live  questions  relating  to  teachers 
work,  among  them  the  following:  One  Help  in 
Teaching  Geography,  Miss  Carrie  L.  Mead, 
Geneva;  Mistakes  in  Conducting  the  Recitation, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Beale,  Phelps;  The  Tenure  of 
Office  Bill,  discussion  led  by  Principal  Hewes,  of 
Shortsville;  Some  Arithmetical  Devices,  Miss 
Antoinette  Snyder,  Geneva;  Some  Ways  of  Mak- 
ing the  School  Room  Attractive,  discussion  to 
be  opened  by  Miss  Martha  Bowerman,  Farming- 
ton;  Correlation  of  History  and  Geography, 
Miss  Lowena  L.  Lincoln,  Geneva. 

Otsego. — Two  new  teachers  in  the  Schenevus 
high  school  are  Miss  Florence  K.  Bisbee  of 
Oneonta  and  Miss  Edith  Witt  of  Schenevus. — 
Miss  Daisy  Lounsbery,  a  graduate  of  Clinton 
Liberal  Institute  and  Boston  School  of  Oratory, 
has  become  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Rich- 
field Springs  school. — Prof.  Vernon  P.  Squires 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  formerly 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  Oneonta 
Normal  school,  is  at  work  upon  an  annotated 
edition  of  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  which  will 
be  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Orange.  ^The  Orange  county  teachers'  associa- 
tion in  October  held  one  of  the  most  profitable 
sessions  in  its  history  at  Port  Jervis.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  program  for  the  day's  session: 
Address  of  welcome,  Rev.  W.  A.  Chadwick; 
Address,  "Professional  Advancement,"  Principal 
G.  H.  Baskerville,  Goshen;  Discussion — Paper, 
"The  Study  Hour,"  Principal  W.  A.  Wheatley, 
Chester;  Discussion  opened  by  Principal  H.  C. 
Woodworth,  Cornwall;  "The  Industrial  Side  of 
Hiawatha,"  Miss  Anna  Marsh  Reed.  New  Paltz; 
Address,  "Military  Schools  and  Their  Work," 
Head  Master  C.  S.  Havens,  N.  Y.  Military  Acad- 
emy, Cornwall-on-Hudson ;  "Class  Exercise," 
Miss  Orilla  M.  Tuthill,  Port  Jervis.— The  report 
of  Supt.  J.  F.  Tuthill  of  the  Middletown  schools 
is  an  interesting  document,  for  it  shows  the 
schools  to  have  made  a  healthy  growth,  and  to 
be  in  splendid  condition. — One  of  the  pleasant 
features  of  teaching  in  the  Middletown  schools 
is  the  reception  given  to  the  teachers  annually  by 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Tuthill.  Their 
reception  this  year  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
event. — The  October  meeting  of  the  Schoolmas- 
ters' Council  of  the  Highlands  was  helcp  at  New- 
burgh.  The  subject  of  Manual  Training  was  dis- 
cussed.— The  following  were  elected  /officers  of 
the  Orange  county  teachers'  association:  Presi- 
dent, F.  C.  White,  Cornwall-on-HuSson :  first 
vice-president.  Miss  Mertie  Osterhoilt,  Middle- 
town  ;  second  vice-president.  Miss  Ej  W.  Kipp, 
Goshen;  secretary,  Q.  E.  Eichenberlfc,  Monroe; 
treasurer,   Miss   Snowden,   Newburp  jh. 
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Oswego.  — Districts  Nos.  3  and  5  in  the  town  of 
Orwell  have  been  consolidated,  and  a  new, 
capacious  school  building  is  being  erected. — Miss 
Edith  W.  Nye  of  Pulaski  has  been  added  to  the 
teaching  force  of  the  Williamstown  high  school. 
— Prin.  C.  O.  Boyd  of  the  Orwell  union  school 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  work  he  is  doing 
in  that  institution.  The  school  is  soon  to  be 
under  charge  of  the  Regents.— A.  H.  Norton, 
the  new  principal  at  Mexico,  is  giving  general 
satisfaction. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers' 
association  of  the  third  commissioner's  district 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  institute  at 
Mexico  November  20,  at  which  time  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  will  be  elected. — New  seats  are 
to  be  added  to  the  school  house  in  district  No. 
8,  town  of  Orwell. — The  teachers  of  the  third 
commissioner's  district  have  a  treat  in  store  for 
them  at  their  institute  this  year,  as  Supt  Charles 
R.  Skinner  will  address  them  at  the  Mexico  in- 
stitute the  evening  of  November  22. 

Onondaga.  — During  a  fire  a  panic  was  averted 
recently  in  the  Syracuse  high  school  by  the  cool- 
ness of  one  of  the  pupils,  Miss  Theresa  Tobin, 
who  seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  played  a 
march.  The  pupils  fell  into  line  and  were  dis- 
missed by  rows  regularly. — In  a  recent  talk  to 
the  Syracuse  teachers,  Miss  Mary  E.  Parker 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  children 
to  read. — The  Onondaga  Educational  Council 
met  recently  at  Syracuse  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  Charles  R.  Drum  of 
Montgomery  school;  vice-president,  Principal  L. 
W.  Hemick  of  Marcellus;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Principal  George  T.  Fuggle  of  Jamesville. 
— The  school  exhibit  idea  was  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Marcellus  institute. — Manual 
Training  enters  in  for  a  considerable  share  of 
attention  in  the  schools  of  Syracuse. — The  Ray 
system  of  school  government  is  being  used  in 
some  of  the  Syracuse  schools,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  proving  very  successful. — Prin.  John  D. 
Wilson  of  the  Putnam  school,  Syracuse,  has 
written  a  book  on  "How  to  Study  Nature." 
He  has  a  good  reputation  in  this  line  of  work. — 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  of  the  Journal  of  Education 
was  set  down  to  address  the  November  meeting 
of  the  Syracuse  teachers'  association. — The  Syra- 
cuse board  of  education  have  consented  to  raise 
the  salaries  of  their  principals  12H  per  cent. — The 
board  of  education  of  Syracuse  are  considering 
the  matter  of  erecting  a  building  for  a  permanent 
truant  school. — Miss  Marcia  Vedder  has  been 
appointed  to  a  position  in  Mr.  Jenners'  school 
at  Syracuse.    She  is  a  Cornell  graduate. 

Rockland.  —  The  new  president  of  the  Rock- 
land county  teachers'  association  is  Principal  J. 
are  some  subjects  discussed:  "Ward  Method"  of 
the  association  was  a  profitable  one.  Following 
are  some  subjects  discussed:  "Ward  Method"  of 
Teaching  Reading,  Edward  B.  Shallow,  Associ- 
ate Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Brooklyn ;  Con- 
servative Radicalism,  Prof.  N.  L.  Crane  of  New 
York  Paltz  Normal  School;  "Speer  Method"  of 
Arithmetic,  Miss  Fox  of  Yonkers  Schools. — Supt. 
Ira  H.  Lawton  of  the  Nyack  schools  has  received 
a  very  high  compliment  from  head  inspector 
Charles  F.  Wheelock  of  the  regents'  office,  who 
declares  of  it  as  follows :  "An  excellent  school 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  visit.     Its  organization 


by  departments  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
grades  appears  to  give  the  best  results.  Its  dis- 
cipline which  throws  the  pupils  on  their  own 
responsibility  so  far  as  possible  is  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  it  can  be.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
transmit  to  you  such  a  favorable  report,  to  which 
I  wish  to  add  my  congratulations." 

Suffolk.  — A  new  teacher,  Miss  Erwin,  has  been 
elected  to  teach  drawing  and  music  in  the  South- 
ampton school. — Suffolk  county  teachers'  insti- 
tute registered  nearly  500  teachers  this  year. 

Schoharie.— Prof.  F.  C.  Kimm  of  the  Middle- 
burg  high  school  has  written  and  will  soon  have 
published  a  history  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Steuben. — Miss  Jane  Hart  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  Hornellsville  board  of  education. 
She  is  an  able  and  enthusiastic  worker  for  the 
interests  of  the  schools  of  that  city. — Prin.  An- 
gelo  O.  Tucker  of  the  North  Cohocton  and  At- 
lanta high  school  sends  us  the  annual  report  of 
that  school.  It  shows  everything  to  be  in  most 
favorable  condition.  It  has  a  training  class  this 
year. 

Saratoga. — A  change  of  teachers  in  the  school 
at  Ballston  Spa.  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
resignation  of  David  M.  Kelsey  as  music  in- 
structor. Miss  E.  J.  Wensley  is  also  a  newly- 
elected  teacher. — The  Saratoga  Springs  teachers' 
association  met  recently  to  pass  resolutions  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Etta  M.  Waterbury. — 
The  Saratoga  teachers'  conference  for  the  towns 
of  Day,  Edinburgh  and  Hadley  held  a  session  re- 
cently at  which  the  program  was  as  follows: 
Practical  Mathematics,  Leslie  W.  Holcombe,  Ed- 
inburgh; Individual  Instruction,  Georgia  Dun- 
ham, Day ;  Value  of  Rhetorical  Work  and  Meth- 
ods of  Conducting  It,  I.  Jordan,  Batchellerville ; 
A  Course  of  Study  for  Rural  Schools,  Ella  But- 
ler, Hadley;  Drawing  and  Map  Making,  Helen 
M.  Payne,  Day;  Common  Sense  in  School  Man- 
agement, Ward  Noyes,  Edinburgh;  Should  Ag- 
riculture be  Taught  in  the  Public  Schools?  S.  H. 
Ellithorp,  Edinburgh;  Physical  and  Mental 
Growth  of  Children  and  Hygiene  in  the  School 
Room,  S.  M.  Roods,  M.  D.  Conklingville ;  Disci- 
pline, Fred  Brownell,  Edinburgh;  The  Relation 
of  the  Teacher  to  the  Community,  Minnie  Stead, 
Hadley. 

St.  Lawrence. — The  semi-annual  session  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  teachers'  association  was  held  at 
North  Lawrence  Oct.  26-27.  The  following  gives 
some  of  the  leading  features:  Address  of  Wel- 
come, Prin.  C.  R.  Bancroft,  North  Lawrence; 
Response,  Prin.  Barnett,  Potsdam;  Lecture — Lo- 
cal History,  Frederick  C.  Foster,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  St.  Lawrence  University; 
Purpose  and  Value  of  Teachers'  Associations, 
Prin.  Blankman,  Massena;  The  Commercial  Ele- 
ment in  the  High  School  Prin.  A.  J.  Field.  Par- 
ishville;  The  Educational  Value  of  Music,  Miss 
J.  Etta  Crane,  Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music, 
Potsdam;  Literature  in  the  Grades,  Miss  Jessie- 
Taylor,  Massena;  Lensrth  of  Recitation  Periods, 
Miss  Abeling,  Massena;  Shortening  Hours  for 
Primary  Grades,  Miss  Gertrude  Wilson,  Brasher. 

Tompkins. —Prin.  H.  D.  Cannon,  who  has  been 
for  three  years  principal  of  the  Dryden  school, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  Louisville. 
Ky.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  vice-principal 
Clark. 
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Yates.— J.  M.  Thompson,  president,  and  Jay 
Crissey,  secretary,  of  the  Interlake  Council  of 
School  Principals,  Superintendents  and  Commis- 
sioners, arranged  for  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
Nov.  3,  at  Starkey  Seminary.  The  school  men 
were  guests  of  Dr.  Marty n  Summerbell.  In- 
formal discussions  of  the  following  topics  were 
held:  Home  Geography,  The  Teacher  and  the 
•State  Campaign,  Tenure  of  Office,  High  School 
Spelling,  Primary  Number,  Home  Study  in  the 
Grades,  Professional  Study  for  School  Men,  The 
School  Commissioner  and  the  High  Schools, 
Judging  a  Teacher's  Work,  Advanced  Arithme- 
tic, Rhetoricals. 

Ulster.— Miss  Daisy  Alcock,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  Paltz  normal  school,  is  teaching  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. — Miss  Harriet  Freer,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  Paltz  normal  school,  has  been  added  to  the 
teaching  force  of  the  Kingston  schools. 

Westchester.  —The  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
chester county  teachers'  association  was  held  at 
the  Mamaroneck  high  school  building  Oct.  27. 
"Ethics  in  the  Grades"  occupied  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  session,  the  leading  paper  being  read 
by  Prin.  Alexander  Dunbar  of  Peekskill.  Dr. 
McLachlan  of  the  Jamaica  normal  school  ad- 
dressed the  association.  An  address  of  welcome 
was  given  by  Thos.  L.  Rushmore. 

Washington — The  teachers'  training  class  of 
the  Sandy  Hill  school  organized  with  Elizabeth 
Bancroft  as  president. — Miss  Mary  Laing  of 
Granville,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in  this  county, 
has  entered  Cornell  college,  and  expects  to  earn 
a  degree. 

Wyoming.— Miss  Harriet  Barber  of  Warsaw  is 
teaching  in  Straight  University,  New  Orleans, 
and  Miss  Nellie  Munger  of  the  same  place  in 
Spellman  Seminary,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. — A  mothers' 
meeting  has  been  organized  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Perry  school.  The  first  session 
was  largely  attended. — The  kindergarten  of  the 
Perry  school  has  been  organized  for  the  year,  and 
is  in  very  satisfactory  condition. 

Warren. —At  Warrensburg,  Oct.  20,  was  held 
the  semi-annual  session  of  the  county  teachers' 
association.  The  program  included  some  able 
discussions,  being  as  follows:  "Teachers'  Work," 
Commissioners  Allen  and  Davis;  examinations, 
led  by  Prin.  G.  C.  Perry;  the  study  of  English 
composition,  led  by  Prin.  E.  S.  Benedict,  and  dis- 
cussion on  "Compulsory  Attendance,"  by  A.  Ed- 
son  Hall,  State  Attendance  Officer;  "Changes  in 
the  New  Syllabus,"  by  Eugene  W.  Lyttle,  Re- 
gents Inspector;  "Devices  in  Drill  Work,"  led  by 
Miss  Lillian  Banks  and  Miss  Katherine  McGinn; 
a  talk  on  "Discipline,"  by  Superintendent  K.  v 
Griffith,  and  "Nature  Study  Work,"  led  by 
Principals  J.  E.  Smith  and  H.  P.  Hotaling.— The 
work  being  done  by  the  Glens  Falls  school  is 
worthy  of  comment.  Under  the  direction  of 
Supt.  Elbert  W.  Griffith  the  school  is  in  the  best 
of  conditions.  He  has  associated  with  him  in  the 
high  school  thirteen  college  and  normal  school 
graduates,  having  a  strong  teaching  force.  Four 
branch  schools,  each  under  efficient  instruc- 
tors. 
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Manhattan — The  Latin  teachers  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  city  are  making  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  fund  of  about  $6,000.  This  is 
to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  fund,  and  scholar- 
ships will  be  open  to  competition  from  all  high 
school  pupils  in  the  city,  and  to  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  The  scholarships  are  especially  designed 
to  encourage  work  in  Latin. — The  following  new 
teachers  have  been  appointed  in  the  main  building 
of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  high  school :  J.  G.  Cramer, 
German  and  French ;  H.  B.  Penhollow,  geometry ; 
W.  Mangusi,  geometry;  M.  F.  Giovanali,  Latin; 
A.  L.  Dotey,  Latin,  and  H.  C.  Cheston,  physics. 
In  23d  st.  annex,  new  appointments  and  trans- 
fers: Miss  Lester,  English;  John  D.  McDowell, 
algebra ;  C.  B.  Ames,  Latin ;  Miss  Lydia  Gellbach, 
German  and  French;  Miss  S.  M.  Smith,  history; 
Dr.  C.  H.  Morse,  physics,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Coch- 
rane, algebra.  Dr.  L,  Bernstein,  Dr.  Kelley, 
John  S.  Roberts,  Frederico  Edelman  and  Miss 
Maud  Frank,  have  been  transferred  from  this  an- 
nex to  the  main  building. — Examination  of  wo- 
men candidates  for  principals  was  held  Oct.  22, 
24  and  26.  The  examination  for  head  of  depart- 
ment licenses  was  also  given  Oct.  22. — President 
Miles  O'Brien  has  appointed  Mr.  Burlingame  at 
the  head  of  the  high  school  committee  of  the 
board  of  education. — New  principals  of  schools 
include  Miss  Mary  A.  McManus,  of  No.  131 ; 
Miss  Ellen  T.  O'Brien,  girls'  department  of  No. 
2;  Miss  Lizzie  S.  Harris,  No.  144,  and  Miss 
Harriett  V.  R.  Field  in  No.  42.  These  princi- 
pals have  entered  on  their  work  under  most  fav- 
orable auspices. — A  new  school  on  the  West  Side 
between  60  and  70  sts.  is  recommended  by  Supt 
Jasper. — Mayor  Van  Wyck  has  appointed  Dr. 
Geo.  H.  Muth  to  the  school  board  of  Manhattan 
and  Bronx.  He  is  accounted  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  board  membership. — Robert  Ellis  Jones, 
president  of  Hobart  College,  addressed  the  first 
meeting  of  the  New  York  School-masters'  Club 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Relation  of  the  College 
Course  to  Practical  Life." — The  following  list  of 
successful  candidates  for  scholarships  at  Colum- 
bia University  have  been  given  out:  President's 
university  scholarships—In  botan"  Frederick 
Harvey  Blodgett  (Rutgers)  of  Bedford  Park,  N. 
Y. ;  sociology,  Andrew  Horst  (Harvard)  of  Le- 
banon, Pa. ;  anthropology,  William  Jones  (Har- 
vard) of  Cambridge,  Mass.  University  scholar- 
ships— In  Latin,  Sidnev  Dixon.  (Columbia)  of 
Yonkers;  chemistry,  Royall  Jarvis  (Colorado 
School  of  Mines)  of  Leadville;  economics,  Ye- 
taro  Kinosita  (Hiram)  of  New  Berlin,  O. ;  Greek, 
Robert  Cecil  McMahon  (Wesleyan)  of  Brooklyn. 
In  comparative  literature  —  Clarence  Stevens 
(Wabash)  of  Vevay.  Ind. ;  education,  Elmer 
Willmarth  (Wooster  Polytechnic  Institute)  of 
Cleveland,  O. ;  American  history,  Alpheus  Win- 
ter, Jr.,  (Columbia)  of  Louisville. — Prof.  Edward 
Franklin  Btichner  of  the  chair  of  anylitical  psy- 
chology, School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York,  will 
give  two  lectures  in  the  series  before  the  people 
of  the  board  of  education  at  the  West  Side 
auditorium.  He  will  talk  on  "Our  Mental  life" 
and  ."Curious  things  in  Psychology." — It  is  as- 
serted that  the  curriculum  of  the  City  College 
will  be  changed,  two  years  being  added  to  the 
sub-freshman  course,  and  the  standard  of  Latin 
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and  Greek  will  be  raised. — Owing  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Davis  law,  the  educational  budget 
for  Greater  New  York  has  gone  up  $4,600,000. — 
A  school  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 
has  been  opened  in  connection  with  New  York 
University.  It  begins  its  career  with  some  fifty 
matriculants. — A  fire  broke  out  in  School  No.  46 
recently.  The  alarm  was  sounded  and  in  just 
one  and  one-half  minutes  the  pupils  had  passed 
from  the  building. — The  school  children  of  Great- 
er New  York  are  contributing  to  the  aid  of  the 
school  children  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  who  were 
sufferers  by  the  recent  storm.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  contribution  of  ten  cents  from  each  c 
aggregate  in  full  $50.000. — The  teachers  of  Ger- 
man in  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx  high  schools 
have  organized  an  association  for  pedagogic  study. 
Dr.  F.  Monteser  is  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion.— The  City  College  Alumni  association  have 
organized  for  the  year  with  the  following  officers : 
President,  Ferdinand  Shack,  '74;  vice-president, 
Theodore  F.  Miller,  '69;  secretary,  James  C. 
Byrnes,  '86;  treasurer,  Charles  Murray.  '84;  his- 
torian, John  S.  Battell,  '73. 

Brooklyn. — The  best  entrance  examination  at 
Barnard  College  this  year  was  passed  by  Miss 
Dora  Russell  Nevins,  and  to  her  was  awarded  the 
trustees  competition  scholarship. — The  Japanese 
government  will  pay  the  expenses  of  several  Jap- 
anese students  at  Columbia  University.  After 
graduation  they  will  become  instructors  in  the  Im- 
perial University  at  Tokio. — The  Brooklyn  Cit- 
izen asserts  that  it  costs  $165  per  capita  to  board 
the  truant  boys  of  that  city  at  the  Brooklyn  Dis- 
ciplinary School. — Brooklvn  claims  a  just  share 
of  the  honor  bestowed  upon  Greater  New  York 
for  its  splendid  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition. — 
The  committee  on  studies  of  the  Brooklyn  teach- 
ers' association  have  arranged  for  a  number  of 
classes  to  be  conducted  for  teachers  who  desire 
to  equip  themselves  for  examinations  for  head  of 
department  certificates.  The  courses  have  proved 
valuable  to  teachers  desirous  of  attaining  to  such 
positions. — Some  years  ago  money  was  raised  to 
the  amount  of  $3,500  in  what  was  then  old  Wil- 
liamsburg for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  li- 
brary. The  project  did  not  carry  and  now  the 
money  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  be  used  for  schol- 
arship purposes. — Fully  12000  were  registered  at 
the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  night  schools. — The 
first  portable  school  buildin~  has  been  completed 
and  set  up  in  the  yard  of  Grammar  School  No. 
43.  It  accommodates  fifty  pupils. — The  traveling 
library  is  an  institution  of  the  Brooklyn  school 
system.  These  libraries  consist  of  150  books 
each,  and  are  contained  in  section  cases,  and  are 
taken  from  school  to  school. — A  university  schol- 
arship has  been  granted  to  Robert  Cecil  McMa- 
hon  by  the  committee  of  the  university  council  of 
Columbia. — A  decision  of  much  interest  to  teach- 
ers in  city  schools,  has  just  been  rendered  by  Jus- 
tice Warren  B.  Hooker  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Charles  S.  Hartwell,  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Boys'  Hi^h  School  of  this  borough. 
By  action  of  the  board  of  education  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  this  permanent  position  to  a  tempo- 
rary position  in  the  Commercial  High  School. 
He  took  the  matter  to  the  courts,  securing  this 
decision  that  the  charter  orotects  teachers  in  their 
right  to  hold  their  positions  as  such  during  good 


behavior  and  that  the  board  have  no  authority  to 
transfer  a  teacher  from  a  permanent  to  a  tempo- 
rary position,  as  such  action  has  the  effect  of  a 
removal  without  cause. 

Queens.  — The  Queens  Borough  teachers'  asso- 
ciation at  a  recent  meeting  elected  the  following 
officers:  For  president,  Matthew  D.  Quinn  of 
Long  Island  City ;  vice-presidents,  Miss  Josephine 
Lawlor  of  Flushing  and  Miss  Monica  V.  Ryan  of 
Long  Island  City;  recording  secretary,  W.  H. 
Carr  of  Whitestone;  corresponding  secretary, 
Miss  Kate  E.  Rooney,  Long  Island  City;  treas- 
urer, George  W.  Patry,  Richmond  Hill. — The 
study  of  German  has  been  resumed  in  the  public 
schools  of  College  Point  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Queens  Borough  school 
board. — The  board  has  approved  of  the  purchase 
of  the  following  sites  for  new  schools:  Caplan 
avenue,  Jamaica,  $7,000;  Wilbur  avenue,  Acad- 
emy and  Radde  streets,  Long  Island  City,  $22,- 
230;  Pearsall  streets  and  Greenpoint  avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  $21,450;  Pulaski  street,  Middle 
Village,  $9,197. 

Richmond.  —An  auditorium  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  500,  to  be  used  for  lectures,  etc.,  has 
been  erected  in  connection  with  School  No.  17 
at  New  Brighton. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

\       Vassar  College. 

Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon  has  resumed  her 
position  as  head  of  the  department  of  history  af- 
ter an  absence  of  two  years  in  Europe,  spent  in 
study  and  travel. 

*  A  new  advanced  course  is  offered  in  historical 
evidences,  taking  up  questions  concerning  the 
character  of  history,  the  nature  of  principles  un- 
deilying  monumental  and  literary  evidences,  the 
classification  of  historical  material,  and  the  study 
of  history  in  foreign  universities. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kendrick,  the  lady  principal,  has 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  and  will  spend  the  time 
in  California  and  Mexico. 

Professor  Aaron  Treadwell,  late  of  Miami 
University,  succeds  Dr.  Lillie  in  the  department 
of  biology,  the  latter  having  been  called  to  Chi- 
cago. 

Professor  Louis  F.  Pitcher,  formerly  professor 
of  architecture  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  take  charge  of  the  art  department. 

Miss  Macurdy,  instructor  in  Greek,  has  re- 
turned from  Europe  where  she  spent  the  past 
year  studying  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  new  biological  laboratory,  given  by  the 
New  England  Alumnae  and  an  unknown  friend, 
is  well  under  way  and  promises  to  be  a  fine  ad- 
dition to  the  college. 

The  new  infirmary  with  its  six  well  equipped 
wards  is  now  open  and  ready  for  use. 

Miss  Sarah  J.  McNary  is  spending  the  year 
studying  at   Oxford,   Eng. 

Katherine  Bates.  Cornell  University.  Ph.  B., 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  English.  Em- 
ma Louise  Jacobes,  A  B.,  Vassar,  '99,  assistant 
in  music.  Anne  Lyndesday  Wilkinson,  A.  B., 
Vassar,  '97,  Ph.  D.,  Bryn  Maur,  1900,  instructor 
in  mathematics.     Katherine  Saunders    A.  B.,  El- 
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mira,  'gi,  instructor  in  Latin.  Martha  Doan,  D. 
Sc,  Cornell  University,  '96,  assistant  in  chemis- 
try. Eloise  Ellery,  A.  B.,  Vassar,  '97, — Andrew 
White,  fellow,  Cornell,  '98-9,  assistant  in  history. 
There  have  been  some  changes  made  in  the  re- 
quirements in  entrance  history^  to  take  effect  Sep- 
tember, 1902.  There  will  be  a  choice  given  be- 
tween an  examination  in  European  history  and 
one  in  English  and  American  history.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  result  of  this  change  will  be  a  unifying 
of  the  work  in  college  entrance  history.  This 
conforms  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  of  seven. 

SUPERINTENDENTS'  MEETING 

The  meeting  of  city  and  village  school  superin- 
tendents, at  New  York  City,  was  largely  attended, 
and  a  profitable  session  in  every  particular.  The 
generous  hospitality  accorded  the  visitors  by  the 
school  authorities  of  the  great  city  was  a  pleasant 
feature,  and  was  much  praised  by  them. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  was  somewhat  in- 
formal, being  largely  an  open  discussion  of  some 
leading  school  topics,  the  discussion  in  each  par- 
ticular being  entered  upon  with  zest.  The  length 
of  the  school  year  in  rural  communities  came  in 
for  its  share  of  attention,  a  forcible  argument  for 
a  continuance  of  the  present  prescribed  32  weeks 
of  school  being  made  by  Supervisor  I.  H.  Stout. 
He  believed  the  expense  incurred  for  a  40  weeks' 
term  to  be  too  great  a  burden  unon  the  people  of 
rural  districts. 

Little  definite  was  accomplished  by  the  super- 
intendents in  taking  up  the  matter  of  inefficient 


teachers,  except  to  arouse  an  interesting  and  car- 
nest  discussion  of  this  perplexing  subject.  Some 
good  ideas,  however,  came  to  the  surface,  and 
many  valuable  suggestions  were  made. 

The  council,  after  a  spirited  discussion  of  the 
length  of  the  school  course,  voted  upon  the  sub- 
ject, a  preponderance  of  sentiment  being  in  favor 
of  an  8-year s  course.  A  discussion  of  the  high 
school  course  of  study  followed,  Inspector 
Charles  N.  Cobb  making  some  telling  points  in 
favor  of  making  the  function  of  the  high  school 
a  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  life  work.  SupL 
Charles  W.  Cole  also  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  this  idea. 

Supt.  S.  R.  Shear  spoke  in  favor  of  the  study 
hall  in  the  high  school,  but  that  recitations  should 
be  conducted  in  a  separate  recitation  room.  He 
believed  that  self-reliance,  and  self-control  were 
developed  by  the  school  life  of  the  study  hall. 

There  was  a  sharp  and  critical  discussion  of 
the  vertical  system  of  writing,  now  in  vogue  in 
so  many  schools.  The  facts  brought  out  showed 
only  too  plainly  how  complex  the  question  is. 
Many  superintendents  were  not  in  favor  of  ver- 
tical writing,  notably  Asst.  Supt.  Davis.  It  was 
claimed  by  those  opposing  the  system  that  the 
vertical  soon  becomes  a  back-hand  system  instead, 
and  is  crowded  on  the  sheet  and  not  legible. 
There  was,  however,  no  idea  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  throwing  out  this  system. 

At  the  election  of  officers  the  following  were 
chosen :  President,  Supt.  George  Griffith  of  Utica ; 
vice-president,  Supt.  J.  C.  Norris  of  Canandaigua; 
secretary,  Supt.  Edwin  S.  Harris  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  re-elected.  Auburn  was  chosen  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting. 


TOURIST  INFORMATION,  RATES,  ETC-, 
SOUTH 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  via  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, to  all  prominent  resorts  of  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  California. 
The  service  of  the  Southern  Ry.  is  most  perfect, 
operating  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  its 
trains.  The  route  of  the  Washington  &  South- 
western Vestibuled  Limited,  New  York  &  Florida 
Express,  Washington  &  Chattanooga  Limited, 
and  the  U.  S.  Fast  Mail.  During  the  winter 
season  the  New  York  &  Florida  Limited,  "The 
finest  train  in  the  world."  Descriptive  matter  of 
the  winter  resort  rates  is  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation to  either  of  its  New  York  offices.  271  or 
1 185  Broadway.  Berths  in  Sleeping  Cars  re- 
served in  advance,  and  all  information  furnished. 
"No  trouble  to  answer  questions."  For  further 
information  call  on  or  -address  Alex.  S. 
Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1185  Broad-  ' 
way,  New  York. 

A  NEW  EDITION 

We  have  been  pleased  to  examine  the  new  edi-       1 
tion  of   Webster's   International   Dictionary  and 
find  it  to  be  a  book  of  unusual  merit.    Always 
good,  it  is  now.  a  dictionary  of  peerless  worth.       ! 
It   is   printed   from   new   plates,   and  contains   a 
supplement  of  25.000  additional  words,  phrases,       ! 
and  definitions,  and  prepared  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  : 
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Davis  &  Dean's  Elementary  Geography. 
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BOOK  1TOTICES 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics — a.  series 
carefully  chosen  from  he  world's  best  books  for 
children,  and  intended  for  their  reading  at  home 
and  in  schools : 

The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Tales  it  Told. 
Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  In  two  parts — illustrated 
by  Clara  E.  Atwood  after  Mrs.  Seymour  Lucas. 
96  pages  each.    10  cents  each. 

Jackanapes.  By  Juliana  Horatio  Ewing.  With 
introduction  by  W.  P.  Trent,  Professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  the  South.  Illus- 
trated* by  Josephine  E.  Bruce.  64  pages.  10 
cents.  / 

Goody  Two  Shoes.  Attributed  to  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. Edited  by  Charles  Welch,  author  of 
"Notes  on  the  History  of  Children's  Books," 

"A  Life  of  John  Newbery,"  etc.  Illustrations 
after  the  original  edition  by  M.  L.  Peabody. 
64  pages.     10  cents. 

Hamerton's  Chapter  on  Animals — Dogs,  Cats, 
and  Horses.  By  Philip  G.  Hamerton.  Intro- 
duction by  W.  P.  Trent,  Professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  the  South.  With  illustra- 
tions after  Veyrassat.  Van  Muyden,  Landseer, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  etc.,  by  E.  H.  Saunders  and  D. 
Munro.    96  pages.     15  cents. 

Shakespeare's    The   Tempest.    No.    i    of    the 


Beginner's  Shakespeare,  Edited  by  Sarah  Wil- 
lard  Hiestand.  Illustrations  after  Retzsch, 
portrait  by  Chandos.    no  pages.    15  cents. 

The  editors  of  the  first  thirty-six  books  in  this 
series  are :  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more,  Thomas  H.  Balliet,  George  H.  Browne, 
W.  Eliot  Griffis,  Sarah  Williard  Hiestand,  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  W.  P.  Trent,  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  Charles  Welsh,  Charles  F.  Dole. 

The  texts  of  the  books  in  the  series  are  com- 
plete, with  only  such  changes  as  are  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  home  and  school  reading. 

The  illustrations  are  made  from  the  child's 
point  of  view  and  are  at  once  educative  and 
attractive. 

The  books  are  strongly  and  durably  bound  in 
paper,  price  ten  and  fifteen  cents  each,  and  at 
twenty-five  cents  in  cloth — a  price  which  makes 
it  possible  to  have  a  children's  library  in  every 
family  and  which  puts  the  books  within  the  means 
of  every  school,  no  matter  how  meagre  its 
resources. 


The  April  Baby's  Book  of  Tunes  is  the  attrac- 
tive title  of  a  new  book  by  the  author  of  Elisa- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden  It  will  contain 
many  colored  pictures  and  the  favorite  tunes  of 
the  April  Baby's  set  to  music.  While  these  airs 
can  be  used  for  the  amusement  of  children  they 
will  undoubtedly  find  a  wider  and  older  audience 
as  well.  The  Macmillian  Company  will  pub- 
lish it  this  month. 


NEWELLS'   EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY    MEETS   THE 
REGENTS'   NEW    REQUIREMENTS 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY,  by  Lyman  C.  Newell,  Ph.  D.  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  Regents'  new  requirements  were  published  in  April,  1900.  Dr.  Newell' s  Chemistry  at  that 
time  was  in  manuscript,  He  immediately  made  such  changes  and  modifications  as  adapted  it  to  m^et 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible  the  Regents'  requirements  as  specified  in  the  Syllabus.  The 
book  presents  a  course  in  chemistry  in  touch  with  the  best  scientific  and  pedagogical  ideas.  It  con- 
tains a  carefully  graded  series  of  more  than  250  experiments  in  which  the  pupil  is  taught  not  only  the 
fundamental  facts  of  chemistry,  but  is  also  taught  their  application  to  the  phenomena  of  every  day  life 
and  to  the  arts  and  science.  The  Appendix  and  Teacher's  Supplement  give  definite  and  extended 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  such  simple  apparatus  as  is  required  for  a  large  number  of  the  experi- 
ments. The  book  is  logical,  systematic  and  intelligent.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  diagrams  and 
engravings  especially  prepared. 

Cloth.  410  Pages,  Price,  $1.10. 


HEATH'S  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  CLASSICS 


A  new  series  of  classics  for  children  and  youth.    They  are  beautifully  printed,  attractively  illustrated  and  durably  bound. 


Aiken  and  Harbau Id— Kyes  and  no  Fycs  (M.  V.  O'Shea) 
Browne's  The  Wonderful  Chair,  Tart   I.  (M.  V.  O'Shea)     . 
Browne's  The  Wonderful  Chair,  Tan  II,  (M.  V.  O'Shea) 

Crib  and  Flv  (C.  K.  I>..lc) 

Ewin^'s  Jaikan.\|)es  (  Trent)  • 

Ewin^'s  Stor>  of  a  Short  Life  (Kalliet)  - 

C«oody  Two  >hoes  (Welch)         ...--.. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  I      Lilliput  (Balliet)      - 

Gulliver's  Travels,  II.    BrobdingnaK  (Halliet). 


IOC. 
IOC. 
IOC. 
IOC. 

15c 
15c 


Hamerton's  Chapters  on  Animals  (Trent).  «        -        • 

I.amb's  Adventures  of  rivv.es  iTrentl.        .... 
Limb's  I  ales  from  Shakespeare.  1.     (K.  S.  Phelps  Ward)    - 
Motley's  Siege  of  Lev  den  (W    Kliot  <;riftis)        - 
Kuskin's  King  <*f  the  Golden  River  (M.  V.  O'Shea)    - 
Shakespeare's  'Tempest  (Hiestand)     --■-«- 
Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream  (Hiestand)        . 
Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Krrors  (Hiestand)       - 
Other  volumes  to  follow. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


»5c. 

15c- 
10c. 

IOC. 

>5C 
iSc. 
15c 
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Carrol's  Geographical  Series  Around  *the 
World  seem  to  be  growing  in  popularity  in  all 
aectiaas.  The  Morse  Company  -were  reiy  mach 
pleased  during  the  last  month  at  the  action  of 
the  St  .Louis  Board  of  Education,  which  had 
made  a  special  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  sup- 
plementary reading,  as  they  put  more  than  J4 
of  the  whole  amount  into  Around  the  World 
Books  I  and  II,  samples  of  the  books  having  been 
sent  to  about  seventy-five  principals  in  St.  Louis, 
and  they  received  recognition  through  their  mer- 
its, without  any  agency  work. 

Those  who  know  these  books  will  appreciate 
the  work  of  Miss  Harriet  Jerome,  who  was  in 
elaboration  -with  Supt.  Carroll  and  Miss  Carroll 
in  their  preparation.  Her  death  last  summer 
has  unfortunately  delayed  the  issue  of  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  this  series,  which,  however, 
will  be  forthcoming  soon. 

Miss  Jerome  was  a  teacher  of  much  literary 
talent,  and  was  in  keen  touch  with  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  children,  and  her  loss  will  be  very  much 
regretted. 


WHEN  THE  CHILD  "PLAYS  HOOKEY" 

Children  sometimes  pretend  to  be  ill  to  escape 
going  to  school.  Feigning  illness  to  escape  duty 
is  called  in  the  army  malingering  and  is  always 
punished   when   detected.    A   child   who   habitu- 


ally complains  of  headache  just  before  school 
time  should  be  put  on  a  sofa  in  a  darkened  room, 
not  permitted  to  Tead,  nor  look  at  picture 
have  a  hot-water  bag  placed  at  his  feet.  If  the 
ailment  is  real  this  is  the  best  treatment  for  the 
early  stages;  if  it  is  feigned  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude soon  become  so  irksome  that  the  culprit  is 
glad  to  do  anything  to  escape  from  them.  Other 
affected  pains  should  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
real,  and  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  in  the 
family  that  the  child  who  is  too  ill  to  go  to 
school,  and  to  learn  his  lessons,  is  too  ill  to  be 
out  of  bed.  If  a  child  plays  truant  the  lessons  he 
loses  should  be  made  up  at  home  in  his  play- 
time, and  the  mother  should  take  pains  to  see 
that  this  is  done,  so  that  he  may  find  truancy  un- 
profitable. He  may  be  put  to  bed  as  soon  as  he 
returns  home  on  the  assumption  that  he  must  be 
ill,  because  nothing  but  illness  should  keep  him 
from  going  to  school. — November  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

ljaw  yog  a  Biggish  ott  iIk  $Ww? 

Or  an  unsightly  disfigurement  which  yon  have  been 
afraid  to  have  removed  ?  Moles,  Warts,  Pimples,  Ked 
Nose,  Freckles,  Discol  orations,  etc.,  positively  removed 
without  cutting  by 

JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist  \ 

Violet  Cream  25o.  37  tforth  Pearl  St.,  ALBAtfY,  H.  T. 
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"To  be  read  wholly^  and  with  diligence  and  attention .'V—Lord  Bacon. 

The  Progressive  Course  in   Reading — Five  Books 

By  Superintendent  Gborgk  I.  Aldbich,  Brookunb,  and  Alexander  Forbes,  Chicago. 

These  Readers  are  absolutely  new  and  of  the  highest  quality  in  Subject  Matter  and  Arrangement;  also  in  Gradation,  Illustn. 
tion  and  Mechanical  Execution.  They  are  Ideal  Text  Books,  provided  with  valuable  keys  to  Pronunciation;  also  with  Diacritical 
Marking  and  abundant  Drill  Exercises. 

PRICES- First  Book,  SO  cents;  Second  Book,  80  cents;  Third  Book,  40  cents;  Fourth  Book,  60  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  85 
cents  each);  Fifth  Book,  60 cents  (also  in  two  parts,  40  cents  each). 

Morton's  Elementary  Geography 

By  Eliza  H.  Mobto^.    128  pages.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  book  is  the  handsomest  and  best  Elementary  Geography  published.  It  is  neither  antique  nor  extravagantly  progressive. 
It  is  new  and  modern  without  being  full  of  fads  and  fancies.  It  is  beautifully  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  but  it  Is  not  merely  a 
picture  book  to  occupy  a  child's  time  when  he  should  be  at  work  with  the  text.  The  pictures  are,  however,  geographical,  instructive 
and  helpful.  The  essential  facts  of  Geography  are  presented  accurately,  clearly,  ana  in  au  attractive  and  interesting  manner.  The 
maps,  both  physical  and  political,  are  one  of  the  greatest  features  of  the  book, .being  of  the  highest  grade  in  every  respect. 

Williams'  Choice   Literature — Six  Books 

A  series  of  admirable  Supplementary  Readers.  The  selections  are  from  the  best  authors  and  are  sp  arranged  as  to  be  within 
the  pupil*'  grasp  and  to  lead  them  to  extend  iheir  reading  with  discrimination. 

A  NEW  VOLUME,  Book  Two  for  Primary  Grades,  has  just  been  added  to  CHOICE  LITERATURE,  rounding  out  the  Series 
so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  grade  of  pupils  in  the  common  school  couroe.  The  latest  volume  is  in  every  respect  equal 
to  the  high  standard  attained  in  its  predecessors.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  *nch  authors  as  Isaac  Watts,  the  Grimms. 
Andersen,  Mies  Mnlock,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Tennyson,  Kuskin  and  George  MacDonald  to  show  that  the  reading  material  is  of 
the  highest  quality. 

The  price  of  Williams1  Choice  Literature  is  exceptionally  low. 


Correspondence  concerning  the  above  and  our  other  Approved  Text-Books  is  cordially  invited.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
catalogues,  price  lists  and  circulars  on  application.  All  interested  in  text-books  will  be  welcome  at  our  offices  at  any  time,  where 
they  can  personally  inspect  our  publications. 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER 

New  York  Education  meets  the  needs  of  the  educational  times,  and 
*  is  the  foremost  journal  for  the  teacher  of  New  York  State.     To  further 
increase  our  circulation  we  make  the  following  special  offers : 

New  York  Education  and  Review  of  Reviews, 
Hew  York  Education  and  Teachers'  World, 
New  York  Education  and  Popular  Educator, 
Hew  York  Education  and  Current  History  Review, 
Hew  York  Education  and  Young  Idea, 

If  you  wish  the  authentic  news  of  both  the  State  and  Regents'  Depart- 
ments, and  the  news  of  the  State  by  counties,  and  the  best  thought  of  the, 
leading  educators  of  the  day,  subscribe  for  New  York  Education.  V^ 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO. 


Regular  Price 

$3-50 

2.00 

Our  Price 
$2.50 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

1.50 

1.20 

8J  CHAPEL  STREET 


,n.yJ     I 


»  special  prices  are  given  only  when  subscriptions  are  sent  direct  to  this  office,     m  £ 
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NOW   AT 

249  Fifth  Avenue, 
Corner  98th  St. , 
NSW  YORK. 


No  other  Branch  House 
in  America. 


BRAUN'S 
CARBON 
PRINTS 

Direct  Reproductions  of  the 
Original  PAINTINGS  and 
DRAWINGS  by  OLD  and 
MODERN  MASTERS; 
ANCIENT  and  MODERN 
ARCHITECTURES  and 
SCULPTURES. 

Entire  Collection  about  100,000  Plates 

An  EXTRACT  from  our  GENERAL  CATA- 
LOGUE, containing  about  1,250  of  the  most 
celebrated  Subjects  and  360  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, will  be  sent  on  application. 

Price,      -      50  Cents. 

— :preb  to  educational  ihstitutiohs  — 
Address 

BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CIE 

249  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

THE  YOUNG  IDEA 


Is  a  study  of  the  Living  World,  a  Maga- 
zine of  Character  Study,  Travel,  Field 
Work  in  Botany,  Birds,  Animal  Life,  Bees 
and  Insects. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said:  "Give  a  boy  something 
a  little  beyond  him  in  literature.  Let  him  wrestle 
with  it,  and  watch  the  results." 

The  special  features  for  1900-1001  are : 

JAMES  STUART  CAMPTOIN'S  CHARACTER 
STUDIES  ON  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 

DOCTOR  R.  E.  PERKIN'S  SHAKESPEARIAN 
QUERIES. 

THE  CORNELL  OBSERVATIONS. 

MILLET  ABBOTT'S  TALKS  TO  THE  LOOK- 
ABOUT  CLUB. 

BITS  OF  TRWEL  and  the  RALSTON 
HEALTH  CHATS. 

Send  lOo.  for  3  months'  subscription. 

JAMES  E.  HUGHES, 


4"  Ash  burton  Place, 


Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone  462 


Incorporated  1888 


Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 
UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

-8  and  10  Union  Street.  A  T  "R  A  1U"V     IV    V 

*__  And  vj  and  n  Division  Street,    Al' -D All  I  ,  11 .    I . 


\ic^\mjYu 


wh 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCER.IAN   PEN    CO. 

349  BrooLdwoLy,  New  York 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS 


When  calling  please  ask  for 

Mr.  Grant 

Whenever  you  ne*d  a  book* 

address  Mr.  Grant 

Before,  buying  booka,  write   for 
quotations.    An  assortment  of  cata- 


logues and  special  slipe  of  booka  at  reduced  prices,  sent  for  ten 
cent,  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  advertieement  and  receive  a  discount 

LEVI    MOORE 

Photographer 
and  Artist  .. 

Studio  :  IS  and  17  9{prth  <Peart  St.,  cAtbany,  N.  Y. 

KEELER'S 

Ibotel  anb  IRestaurant 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ladles'  Dining  Room— Second  Floor. 

C.  Q.   CRAFT  &.  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
'   Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Cor.  Maiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALBANY,  M".  Y. 
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EASTERN  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Miss  E,  F.  FOSTER,  Manager 


Telephone  Connectfon. 


50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  &  CO.,  Proprietors 
4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1605  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
878  Wabash  A  venae,  Chicago,  111. 
25  King  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Can. 
414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
780  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
525  SUmson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Pratt  Teachers;  Agency 

Recommends  normal   and  college   graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS*    AGENCY,    Oldest  and  beat  known  in  U.  S.    Eat.  185s 


3  E.  14th  St.,N.  Y. 


John 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE — 

OF  B08TON,  258  WA8HINGTON  ST. 

Recommends  superior  teachers.     Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials. 

The  Educators'  Exchange 

(FORMERLY  HOME  TBACHKB8'  AGENCY) 

352  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

PLACES  EXCELLENT  TEACHERS 

Hm  Hi%Atij«f  is  vRluablc  in  Propflrtft!Eft/it8  *n- 

J1H  JlgtHVy  fltience.  If_£ffl^r4y|lM?s\of  va- 
cancies and  tells  flf^NQw^V'  &A  ft  *  t  is  asked 
yon  about  them  IWJff  ftTVVcommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours 
C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracuse,  Iff.  Y. 


Recommend!. 


...OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  E.  WIN8HIP 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  $1.00 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WE   HAVE   unequalled  facilities   for  placing  teachers  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

3  Somerset  Street,      -      BOSTON. 

Western  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO.  Telephone,  Haymarket,  120$ 

WM.  F.  JABVIS.  ALVIN  F.  PEASE. 


Teachers'  Co-operative  Association       494  ASHLAND  AVENUE' 

A : BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Western  Office,  THE  AUDITORIUM,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Established  1884.    Positions  filled,  4,500.    Send  for  our  new  hook  of  information. 

The  Bridge  Teachers' Agencies  £Aj^*ggp^ 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices.       We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


EMERSON  COLLEGE  OF  ORATORY 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

21st  YEAR  OPENS  OCT.  16,  1900 

Summer  Session 

Through  coarse  given  by  President  and  members  of  Faculty. 
Address  for  circulars 

0HABLE8  WESLEY  EMEBS0S,  Frea 


ATTENTION 

is  called  to  our 

Special  Combination  Offer 

on  another  page. 
New  York  Education  Co.,  81  Cb3fi&5£  k.  y 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Has  filled  4877  positions  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticnt  and  Pennsylvania,  the  States  near- 
est the  New  York  Office. 

Of  this  number  2544  positions  were  in  New  York,  a  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  serve  the 
interests  of  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

The  New  York  Agency  has  filled  more  grade  positions  this  year  than  during  any  year  of  its  history. 

Manual  and  Registration  Forms  sent  on  application  to  the  NEW  YORK  OFFICE; 
i56  Fifth  Avenue* 

H.  E.  CROCKER,        T.  C.  ANTHONY.  >  MANArM<s 

W.  D.  KHRR,  MRS.  M.  R.  JORDAN,  f  MANAGERS- 


FORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

WE         You  a  Stereopticon,  Double  or  Single- 
Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Gas.  Lime  Pen- 
WILL  cils,  Screens,  Screen  Frames,  Gauges, 

Brandow 

cijT  t  Views,  and  every  accessory  for  success- 
oEri~I~    tuj  projection  work. 

Printing  Company 

xtr-c  \xriT  t  Your  Sermon ,  Lecture,  Song 
WH   WILL    .    .  Recital,  Travels,  etc.,  with 

54  and  56  Dean  Street 

IT  T  TTQTPATP  the  best  and  most  modern 
1LLUD  l  Kri  l  ^  apparatus  obtainable. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

We  send  operator  and  complete  outfit  to  any  point 

Printers,  Binders  and   Blank -Book 

THE  ALBANY  CALCIUM  LIGHT  CO. 

Makers.     Everything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  and 

26  William  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Colleges. 

M.  J.  MCCARTHY,  Propr. 

The  Latest  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


1st  and  2nd  Tears 
Some  of  our  Friends 

Ulna.    Boards,  80  eta.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Tor  First  Tear.  Interesting  stories 
of  animate  told  in  a  charming  manner. 
Basy  reading  for  very  little  children. 

Bads,  Stems  and  Soots 

ft  Ulna.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

A  charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
encouraging  a  love  of  plant  life,  yet 
giving  valuable  information  for  stones. 


Oar  Flower  Friends 


Dins. 


Large  Type. 
Cloth,  40 


Boards,  80  cts.; 
cts. 


Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Ulna.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Stories  from  Birdland 

Fully  nine.    Vols.  Land  H. 
Boards,  80 cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

As  to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  these  books  we  need  only  to  say 
that  they  are  by  the  successful  author 
of  Stories  from  Animal  Land. 


2nd  and  8rd  Tears 

Batnre  Stories  for  Youngest 
Headers 

By  Amna  C.  Dayis 

Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Embellished  with  colored  photographic 
illustrations.    Large  type. 

Tou  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
illustrations  in  your  Natvre  Stories  for 
Youngest  Reader*.  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  text,  good 
asitis. 

Henry  T.  Baulet,  Supt.  qf  Drawing^ 
Mass. 


Introduction  to  Leaves  from 
Battue 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts*;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Printed  in  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  are  graded  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


8rd  and  4th  Tsars 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
children  everywhere  as  "just  the 
thing"  that  has  been  needed.— J Yimary 
Education. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories 
from  Flowerland 

By  Mara  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I  and  n. 
Boards,  80 cts.;   Cloth, 40 cts. 

Onr  Friends  of  the  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Leaves  from    Nature's  Story 
Book 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kxlly 

Vols.  I,  II  and  in. 

Illus.    Boards,  40  cts. ;  Cloth,  80  cts.  each 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition  10  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Street 


B06T0W 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
KBWYORK 


378  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


809  Market  Street 
8AK  FRANCISCO 
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RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

SUCCEEDING 

BIOHABDSON  &  00.        THE  H.  P.  SMITH  PUBLISHING  00.         FEANKLIN  PUBLISHING  00 

American  Music  System  Charts  and  Readers,  by  Frederick  Zuchtmann. 

Bien's  Map  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity. 

Blackboard  Outline  Maps. 

Franklin  Political  and  Physical  Maps. 

Franklin  Globes,  8  inch,  12  inch  and  18  inch. 

Ideal  Vertical  Copy  Books. 

Monteith's  Natural  History  Readings  (two  books  of  third  year  grade). 

Natural  History  Studies  Charts. 

Primary  Language  Studies. 

Shearer's  Grading  of  Schools. 

Smith's  Intermedial  Copy  Books,  Practice  Books,  and  Writing  Charts. 

Smith's  Superior  Steel  Pens. 

Spalding  &  Moore's  Language  Speller,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

White's  School  Drawing  Compasses  and  Blackboard  Compasses. 

RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

135  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
I  have  purchased  the  plates  and  copyrights  and  shall  hereafter  control  the  publication  of  the 

Typical   Forest  Trees  in  Photogravure  9x12  • 


First  Series 

Second  Series 

Third  Series 

1. 

Black  Oak 

1. 

Bed  Oak 

1. 

White  Oak 

2. 

White  Pine 

2. 

8ilver  Leaf  Poplar 

2. 

Black  Walnut 

8. 

American  Elm 

3. 

Hickory 

8. 

Horse  Chestnut 

4. 

Lombardy  Poplar 

4. 

Hard  Maple 

4. 

Basswood  or  tj^a^ 

5 

Tamarack 

5. 

Fir  Balaam 

5. 

Black  Ash 

6. 

Soft  M  pie 

6. 

White  A  eh 

6. 

Butternut 

7. 

Willow 

7. 

White  Cedar 

7. 

Locust 

8. 

White  Birch 

8. 

Beech 

8. 

Bitternut  Hickory 

40c.  a  Series;  the  Three  Series,  $1.00,  postpaid 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  idea  and  think  the  Sirs:— Enclosed  please  find  a  check  for  $15.00, 

photographs  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.     The  for  which  please  forward  copies  of  your  publics^- 

tree  habit  with  trunk  and  leaf  habit  is  admirable.  tion.     They  are  just  what  we  need. 

John  M.  Coulter,  Yours  truly,     G.  Straubenmullkr, 

Dept.  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago.  Associate  Superintendent,  New  York. 

No  teacher  should  be  without  a  set  oi  these  Forest  Trees 

SPECIAL  OFFEB— Birds  and  Nature  one  year  and  a  complete  set  of  these  Trees  for  $2.00. 

A.  W.  MUM  FORD,  Publisher 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,    ILL.. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers 

Assists  Teachers  in  obtaining  Positions 

Rents  and  Sells  School  Property 


The  Cascadtlla  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.— The  position  of  teacher  of  classics  in  this  institution  is 
vacant  We  should  like  to  have  you  ask  the  best  two  men  on  your  list,  who  would  consider  the  salary 
offered,  to  come  to  Ithaca  for  personal  interview  the  first  of  next  week.  Prin.  C.  V.  PAR  SELL,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1000. 

Telegram  —  Classical  teacher  wanted  Cascadilla  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Personal  application  neces- 
sary.    Answer.    To  FRED  J.  NASH,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  18. 

Telegram  —  Will  be  in  Ithaca  9  a.  m.  Thursday.     FRED  J.  NASH,  Sept.  19. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. —  The  classical  vacancy  here  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fred  J.  Nash, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College.     Prin.  C.  V.  PARSELL,  Sept  21. 

Worcester,  Mass. —  I  reached  Ithaca  Thursday  Morning  and  had  an  interview  with  Prin.  Parsell. 
I  left  at  night  and  upon  my  arrival  in  Worcester  the  next  morning  found  a  telegram  stating  that  I  had 
been  appointed.  I  have  nothing  but  praise  and  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  your  agency  has  treated 
me.     FRED  J.  NASH,  Sept.  22. 

Easton,  Pa. —  Can  you  recommend  a  young  unmarried  graduate  of  a  first-class  school  for  instructor 
in  electrical  engineering?    E.  D.  WARFIELD,  Pres.  Lafayette  College,  Sept.  1,  1900. 

I  recommend  Mr.  J.  N.  G.  Nesbit,  a  graduate  of  State  College,  Pa.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  a 
single  man,  but  he  is  unusually  well  equipped  for  this  line  of  work.  To  Pres.  E.  D.  WARFIELD, 
Sept  5. 

Easton,  Pa. —  I  am  now  here  as  instructor  in  electrical  engineering  In  Lafayette  College  and  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf.     J.  N.  G.  NESBIT,  Sept.  17. 

Hard  wick,  Vt. — I  have  accepted  the  position  at  Hardwick,  Vt,  and  enclose  commission  on  the 
salary.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf  and  I  will  always  feel  justified  in  recom- 
mending your  agency.     RUTH  WARD,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1900. 

Passatc,  N.  J. — Supt.  Spaulding  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  informed  me  that  I  have  been  elected  to  a 
primary  position  in  that  city.  I  feel  very  much  pleased  at  having  secured  the  position  and  appreciate 
your  assistance  in  the  matter.    JANE  A.  ENGLISH,  Cambridge,  N.  Y,,  July  10,  1900, 

Peterboro,  N.  Y. — The  Board  of  Education  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  have  unanimously  elected  me 
principal  of  their  school  for  the  coming  year.  Enclosed  you  will  find  your  commission.  ROY  B. 
KELLEY,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  July  2r,  1900. 

St.  Remy,  N.  Y. — I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  have  accepted  a  position  at  St  Remy  through  your 
agency.  I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  me.  M.  R.  ZEH,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y., 
July  23,  1900. 

Hancock,  N.  Y. — I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  find  me  a  position.  I  have  had 
more  notices  of  good  positions  from  you  than  from  either  of  the  other  agencies  in  which  I  am  registered, 
and  I  believe  I  have  had  more  notices  from  you  tban  any  of  my  friends  have  received  who  are 
registered  in  other  agencies.     MINNIE  A.  GRAHAM,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1900. 

Saugerties.  N.  Y. — The  two  positions  of  which  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  have  been  offered  to 
Miss  Ada  L.  Hoag  and  Miss  Myrtle  S.  Reynolds,  both  young  ladies  whom  you  recommended.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  efficient  service.  FRKD  N.  MOULTON,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
July  30,  1900. 

Franconia,  N.  H. — I  have  accepted  the  principalship  of  Dow  academy,  Franconia,  N.  H.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  your  efforts  extended  to  me  and  thank  you  heartily  for  your  strong  support.  I  have 
lasting  faith  in  your  agency  and  wish  to  be  considered  a  member  for  many  years  to  come. 
F.  D.  HAYWARD,  Ward  Hill,  Mass.,  August  3,  1900. 

St.  Michaels,  Md. — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  elected  assistant  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  St  Michaels.  Md.,  for  which  you  recommended  me.  My  relations  with  you  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory.     ERNEST  SHAWEN,  Waterford,  Va.,  August  4,  1900. 


We  aim  to  recommend  competent  teachers  only 
and  make  no  charge  to  employers 

HARLAN   P.   FRENCH,   Prnp.f  »1  Chapel  St..  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Hi  East:   "H  Im  Book  on  a  Lin  Subject/' 

Elements  of  English  Grammar. 

By  GEORGE  P.  BROWN,  Formt-r  Supt.  of  Schools.  InUanapolis,  lnd.,  assisted  by  CHARLES  BE  GARMO. 

Cornell  Universily- 


This  book  recognizes  and  realizes  fully,  and  for  the  first  time  in  any 

"English  Grammar,"  that  the  thought  itself  is  the  controlling  force  in 
the  construction  of  sentences. 

The  Elements  of  Grammar  is  characterized  by  its  natural  methods  of 
subjective  study  at  a  period  when  the  child,  by  maturity  and  previous 
training,  is  prepared  to  pursue  the  subject  as  a  science.  It  can  be  used 
with  any  good  language  books.     The  best  are  DeGarmo's. 

Adopted  September,  1900,  for  exclusive  use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  in  many  other 
important  educational  centers. 


For  further  information  regarding  this  new  "Epoch-Making  Book,"  address  the  publishers: 
WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston. 
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I  Writing  easily  inspected 

I      The  Ball  Bearing 
Densmore  Typewriter 


3119  Broadway.  New  York. 


Cbc  Densmore  is  a  Tawritt  with  Ceacl 
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New  York  Latin  Teachers 

The  High  Schools  of  Albany,  Binghamton, 
Greater  New  York  (every  High  School)  Rochester 
and  Trov  are  now  usinp  DANIELL'S  LATIN  COM- 
POSITION, also  a  majority  of  the  smaller  cities 
and  a  large  number  of  towns  and  private  schools. 
Is  it  in  your  school  ?  If  it  is  not  and  you  will  con- 
sider its  adoption,  we  will  cheerfully  send  you  an 
examination  copy.     Address : 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

BOSTON. 
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SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS 


Prices  given  are  introductory. 


Outlines  in  Nature  Study  and  History 

A  Text-Book  for  Elementary  Schools.    By  Amni  O. 
Engkll.  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Geo.  B.  McClellan 
Combined  Primary  School,  Philadelphia.  17*  pp.  48  eta. 
This  book  combines  nature  study  and  history  with  lan- 
guage work,  in  the  form  of  conversational  lessons,  composed 
largely  of  questions  on  a  given  topic  and  a  discussion  of  the 
same,  with  brief  summaries  of  the  essential  facts  to  be 
learned.    It » il  1  prove  a  wonderful  time-saver  to  the  teacher, 
from  its  fullness  of  detail  and  analysis. 
An  Piemen* ary  Experimental  Chemistry 

By  J.  B.  Ekelet,  A.  M.,  8cience  Master  at  St  Paul's 
School,  Garden  City.    264  pp.    Fully  illustrated.  90  eta 
Every  teacher  who  aims  at  thorough  and  rigorous  work 
in  chemistry  will  appreciate  this  work. 

The  New  Complete  Arithmetic 

By  David  M.  Sbnsbnio,  M.  S.,and  Robert  F.  Ander- 
son, A.  M.  437  pp.  Hair  Leather.  00  cts. 
"The  problems  seem  to  have  been  selected  and  arranged 
with  an  eye  single  to  securing  independence  and  accuracy  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  book  is  a  strong  one,  and  is 
specially  suited  for  systematic  teaching  and  thorough 
drill."—!..  O.  Foosk,  Sup*.  Public  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

^yntematlc  Methodology 

By  Akdrkw  T.  Smith,  Pd.D.,  Principal  State  Normal 

School,  Mansfield,  Penn.    861  pp.  $1.50. 
The  author's  wide  experience  as  a  teacher  and  in  normal 
school  work  is  fully  exemplified  by  this  practical  and  helpful 
book,  which  is  adapted  to  teachers  of  all  grades. 
Elements  of  Ft  hies 

By  Noah  K.  Davis,  LL.  D.t  University  of  Virginia. 

802  pp.    $1.60. 
Elementary    Fthics 

An  abridged  edition  of  Elements  of  Elhict.  100  pp.  $1.20. 
Ma<tfn  «»f  Our  Li'er^ture 

A  Biographical  Reader  for  Grammar  Grades.    By  Bea- 
trice U.  Slaiuht.  220  pp.  Illustrated.  (Nearly  ready.) 

Snringt'me  ^lowers 

By  Mae  Ruth  Noucrosb.    01pp.    Illustrated.    86  cts. 
A  delightful  book  for  beginners  iu  the  study  of  botany. 


An  English  Grammar 

For  the  use  of  Schools.    By  James  M.  Milne,  Ph.  D. 

12mo,  884  pp.  Half  Leather.  75  cts. 
"This  is  certainly  an  ideal  work  for  first-year  English  in 
New  York  schools.  Its  thorough  and  consistent  treatment 
of  each  part  of  speech,  its  classification  of  clauses  in  their 
different  uses,  and  the  excellent  drill  in  syntax  commend  It 
to  those  teachers  who  believe  in  a  thorough  and  scientific 
study  of  the  principles  of  our  language."— Mart  M.  Con- 
way, Training  Class  in  English,  Griffith  Institute. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics 

By  C.   J.  Bullock,  Ph.D.,   Assistant  [Professor    of 
Economics,  Williams  College.    Bevised  and  Enlarged 
Edition    681  pp.    $1.28. 

,"1  believe  this  to  be  the  best  existing  text-book  on 
Economics.  The  mingling  of  descriptive  and  theoretical 
matter  is  judicious.  The  presentation  is  always  clear."— 
Prof.  F.  R.  Clow,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Institutes  of  Economics 

ByE.  BBNJkMiN  Andrews,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.    Revised  edition.    240  pp.    $1.10. 
Brevity,  thoroughness,  keen  analysis  and  encouragement 
to  side-reading  characterize  this  scholarly  work. 

THE  SILVER  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  0LASSI08-NEW  ISSUES 

Ballads  of  American  Bravery 

Edited  by  Clinton  Soollard;  with  notes.    50  cts. 

Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"   and  "Essay  on 
Criticism" 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Siabury.    Cloth,  80  cts. ;  Paper,  20  cts. 

Tennyson's   "Lancelot   and    Elaine/'   and 
"The  Passing  of  Arthur" 

Edited  by  J.  E.  Thomas.     Cloth,  80  cts. ;  Paper.  20  cts. 

Ruskin's  "Sesame  and  Lilies" 

Edited  by  Agnes  S.  Cook.    Cloth,  85  cts. ;  Paper,  25  cts. 

Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum"  and  Other 
Poems 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Seabury.  iCloth/aO  cts.;  lPaper,  20  cts. 


Correspondence  from  teachers  and  instructors  is  cordially  invited 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CDMPANY,  Publishers 


i! 

BOSTON  29-33  East  19th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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REGISTERED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  8TATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ATTEND  THE 

Established  40  Y< 


And  8chool  of 
Shorthand,   Type- 
writing and 
Telegraphy 

Practical  courses  of  study.     Valuable  lecture  course.     Efficient  employment  department.     Twenty-one  experienced  teachers. 
For  Catalogue,  Address,        CARNEI  L  &  HOIT,  83  North  Pearl  Street. 
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TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 

ESTERBROOK'S 


No.  444,  School 
No.  556,  Vertical- 


wsm***** 


Try  them  3u  your  School  htm]  order Jii  rough  yoitt  JocaJ  Station** 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Work?,  Cwmli  n,  N\  J.  2l>  John  Str-vt,  >'m«  fork 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE  PHOTOS. 


Send  your  Cabinet  or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  25  cents*  No  change 
made  in  the  picture  you  send.  Your  photo  returned  with  miniature,  postage  prepaid,  in  one  week  from 
time  of  receiving,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect  Send  for  sample  free  and  descrip- 
tive circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 


P.  O.  Box  No.  495. 


W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

The  Elementary  Inductive  Geography 

By  MARY  R.  DAVIS  and  CHAS.  W.  DEANE,  Ph.  D. 


Parts 


z.  THE  EARTH  AS  THE  HOME  OF  THE 
LIFE  OP  THE  WORLD 

a.  THE  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE 
EARTH 

3 .  A  STUDY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  DIVIS- 
IONS 

Over  400  illustrations— the  finest  and  most  effective  of  any 
Geography.  Nearly  every  point  illustrated.  In  all  cases,  the 
questioning  and  the  text  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  of  their  home  surroundings. 

The  Maps,  Physical  and  Political  of 
the  Very  Best 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  will  commend 
itself  to  all  educators  who  are  looking  for  a  book  presenting  this 
subject  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner  within  the  com- 
prehension of  children,  as  well  as  one  arranged  on  pedagogical 
and  scientific  principles. 

8ize  V&  x  9K  ins.    212  pages.    Price,  post-paid  72  cents. 


POTTER   &   PUTNAM   CO., 

74  Fifth  Avenue 
""buffalo"*  new  YORK 

Send  postal  for  sample  pages  showing  plan  of  the  book  and 
character  of  Physical  and  Political  Maps. 


the  Prang  elementary  Course 
to  Art  Construction 

Artistic  m  every  detail 
Essentially  practical  in  the 
school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 
teachers 

now  Ready 

Eighth  Year  Manual 

A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  /         CHICAGO 

New  York  Office,  3  and  5  W./,"  48th  St 
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SCRIBNER    BOOKS 

Redway's  Elementary  Physical  Geography 

383  pages.     Maps,  Diagrams  and  Charts  with  Questions  and  Exercises.    $1.25  net 

Distinguished  by  Elementary  Character — Practical  Usefulness — Author's 
Reputation — Best  Maps  in  any  Physical  Geography 

Davidson's  History  of  Education 

300  pages.     With  Bibligrapny.     $1.00,  net 

Distinguished  by  Difficulty  of  the  Author's  Task  and  yet  his  Greatest 
Success — Unusual  Scholarship  Combined  with  Judgment — Most  Re- 
markable Tribute  from  Critics  as  Thomas  Davidson's  Last  and  Best 
Work 

Thatcher  and  Schwill's  General  History  of  Europe 

600  pages.     Maps.     Genealogical  Table  and  Index.    $1.50,  net 

Distinguished  by  Period  Covered,  joo  to  igoo  A.  D.  —  Conformity  to 
Recommendations  of  \Best  Teachers — Treatment  of  Essential  Facts. 
Outgrowth  from  Previous  Successful  Books 

Scribner's  Series  of  School  Reading 

12  volumes  published.     60  cents,  net  each 

Distinguished  by  Best  Contemporary  American  Authors — Howe  lis,  Seton- 
Thompson,  Stockton,  Cable,  Eggleston,  Etc. — Being  "too  fine"  artistically 
for  School  Use — Excellent  Reading — Departure  from  Bad  Traditions 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

New  York  and  Chicago 
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T5he  MOTHER  TONGUE 

By  GEORGE  LYMAN  KITTREDGE,    Professor  of    English  in   Harvard   University,  and 
SARAH  LOUIbB  ARNOLD,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston 

Book   I.    Lessons  in  Speaking  Reading,  and  Writing  English.    13  m°- 

I    320  pages.     Illustrated.     For  introduction  45  cents. 

Book  II,    An  Elementary  English  Grammar,     i*  mo.     331  pages.     For  intro- 
duction, 60  cents. 

There  are  few  school  books  that  have  commanded  the  attention  that  has  been 
given  THE  MOTHER  TONGUE  since  its  publication  in  May,  1000.  These  books 
are  a  definite  return  to  the  simple  and  natural  methods  followed  by  every  child  in 
acquiring  its  ability  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  correctly  the  English  language. 
No  other  language  books  develop  so  carefully  the  cumulative  plan  or  so  emphasize 
the  essentials  of  the  subject.  The  books  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  The  experience  and  scholarship  of  the  authors  render  these  books 
notable  among  all  language  books  now  published. 


Five  New  Common  School  Books 

BLAISDELL'S  THE  STORY  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  ALBERT  F.  BLAISDELL.    Pot  introduction  to  cents. 

LONG'S  WAYS  OF  WOOD  FOLK 

By  WW.  J.  LONG.     For  introduction  50  cents. 

LONG'S  WILDERNEf S  WAYS 

By  WM.  J,  LONG.     For  introduction  45  cents. 

GOULD  S  MOTHER  NATURE'S  CHILDREN 

By  ALLLiN  WALTON  GOULD.     For  introduction  60  cents. 

LANE'S  ORIOLE  STORIES 

By  M.  A.  L*  LANE*     For  introduction  ?B  cents, 

(Sinn  &  Company,  publishers 

Boston    flew  yorft    Cblcatfo    San  jfraucteco     BtUnta     Dallaa     Columbus     louden 
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VERY  POPULAR  EVERYWHERE  THEY  ARE  KNOWN 

MEW     CENTUR-Y     F°r  Chi,dh00d  Days -First  Year,  28  cents 

rk1T*W*    O  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  —  Second  Year,  40  cents 

IX-Iirf>%I-JIirfIV-(3    *|B    <£  (Third  and  Fourth  in  preparation) 

By  J.  G.  and  T.  E.  Thompson 

Strictly  Pedagogic*],  Pure  in  Literature,  Limited  Vocabulary,  Carefully  Graded,  Artistic  Color  Plates  and  Outline  Drawings 

High  Art  Reproduction,  Vertical  Script,  Intensely  Interesting.    They  meet  all  Technical  Requirements. 

"Decidedly  the  best  Firet  and  Second  Year  Books  examined."— M.  V.  O'Shea,  Prof.  Pedagogy,  University  Wis. 

Deane'a  Phonetic  Reader.   Rapid  Reading.   Best  rapid  method 
for  reading.    40  cents. 

u  /  like  it  better  than  any  other  phonetic  method  I  have  seen." 
—Sarah  L.  Arnold.  Supervisor  Primary,  Boston. 


Teat  the  Morse  Speller  By  Supt.  Button.  It  meets  Regents' 
requirements.  It  teaches  spelling  by  graded  dictation  and 
correlation.  It  is  recognized  as  the  correct  method  and  is  re- 
ceiving constant  adoption. 

41  The  r Morse  Speller*  is  almost  an  ideal  book.  Its  plan  is  in 
every  way  sensible  and  practical."— W.  F.  Oordy%  Principal, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Intermedial  Copy-Books.  The  popular  System.  Teach  round 
business  hand,  not  a  back  slant.  Latest  exclusive  adoption— 
Somerville,  Mass.    In  place  of  vertical. 

Smiths'  Easy  Experiments  in  Physics.  Clear,  sccurate  treat- 
ment with  simple  apparatus  obtainable  everywhere.  50  cents. 
"It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  compute  thing  of  its  kind  1 
have  ever  seen."— Prof.  J.  O.  Brown,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

The  Far  Bast  and  Par  West  Red  Children.    Mara  L.  Pratt. 
(New)  Indian  Myths.    Very  attractive. 


Geographical  Series.    Supt.  Carroll,  Worcester. 
In  large  demand.    All  sections 


Around  The  World.  First  Book,  Primary,  40  cents.  Second 
Book  for  3d  and  4th  Grades,  50  cents.  A  sociological  treat- 
ment or  unique  people.  Profusely  illustrated.  TiThe  best 
books  in  print  for  elementary  gtography  work."—Orville  T. 
Bright,  Supt.  Cook  County,  Chicago. 

Button's  Historical  Series.  Indians  and  Pioneers  I,  79  eta. 
Colonies  II,  80  eta.  Prehistoric  Pioneer  and  Colonial  Times. 
Accurate  and  interesting.  Authentic  Illustrations.  ''Most 
excellent  books.  We  have  adopted  them."-C.  B.  Gilbert, 
Supt.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Century  Development  Maps.  In  blocks  of  50  outline 
Maps.  40  cents.  Best  and  cheapest  In  universal  demand. 
"They  are  cheap,  clear  and  convenient,  and  far  better  than 
any  other  outline  maps  thus  far  examined"— Prof.  B.  E. 
Dodge,  Teachers  College,  N.  T. 

Burton '8  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 

Atwater's  Stories  from  the  Poets. 

Ford '8  Nature 's  Byways.    Over  60,000. 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 


MANY  OTHER  CHOICE  BOOKS 


THE  MORSE  COMPANY.  Publishers 


38  Broomfield  Street,  BOSTON 


96  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


193  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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gritty  nor  brittle— Unjy  wear 
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Dixon's 

American  Graphite 

Pencils 


have   carefully    studied   the 
1  neetlH  of  every  claim  uf  nt-neil 

gtorn 
If  your  driller  doesn'l  ki^n 
[them,  Beaut  l*  rciita  for  i*mii- 
I  plea  worth  double  the  m 

'JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  Cily,  N.J. 


SCIENCE 

PHYSICS 

CHEMISTRY 

BIOLOGY 

You  will  be  surprised  to  know  how 
much  apparatus  and  material  can 
be  obtained  for  fifty  ($50)  dollars 


L  €.  Knott  Apparatus  Go. 

16  Ash  burton  Place 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PROGRESSIVE    TEXT    BOOKS 


BAILEY'S  BOTANY 

An  Elementary  Text  for  Schools,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in 

Cornell  University. 

12  mo.  Half  -  Leather.  356  pp.  500  illustrations.  Price,  $1.10 

A  Book  for  all  Schools  Below  College  Grade. 
New  in  Every  Detail  of  Composition,  Make-Up,  and  Illustration. 

//  has  four  parts — General  discussion  of  plants  and  their  parts  ;  Ecology \  or  the  plants*  relation 
to  its  environment ;  Histology \  or  the  minute  structure  of  plants  ;  Flora  describing  three 
hundred  representative  species  in  twenty-five  families. 

The  style  is  simple,  direct  and  clear.  It  is  the  only  elementary  text  which  treats  these  four  great 
phases  of  plant  life  with  any  degree  of  fullness.  The  book  abounds  in  descriptions  and  pictures  of  common 
things.    It  is  an  intensely  human  book.    It  states  principles  rather  than  mere  dry  facts. 
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A  Three- Volume  Series  of  Text-Books  for  Class  Use  by 


RALPH  S.  TARR,  B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  A. 
(Cornell  University.) 


and  FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.  D., 

(Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.) 


"A  progressive  book," 

Principal  A.  W.  Emerson, 

TarrytowD,  N.  Y. 


Volume  I.— Home  Geography  and  the   Earth  as   a 
Whole.     Price,  60  cents. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  are  also  issued  separately.    Price, 
each,  40  cents. 


4  The  best  in  the  market," 

Supt  F.  S.  Shkpard, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


VOLUME  H.—  NORTH  AMERICA.    Price,  75  cents. 

VOLUME  in.— EUROPE  AND  THE  OTHER  CONTINENTS.    In  preparation. 

STRIKING  FEATURES  OF  THE  SERIES 


Convenient  form— Easily  handled  and  more  durable. 

Home  Geography  is  made  prominent.    Actual  experience  forms 

the  final  basis  for  all  study  of  Geography. 
Relation  between  man  and  the  earth  is  continually  brought 

out. 
Physiographic  facts  about  different  regions  clearly  presented. 

Physiographic  conditions  furnish  the  key  to  human  indus- 


tries, transportation  routes,  location  of  cities,  etc. 
Clear,  distinct  maps  giving  both  physical  and  political  features 

and  not  overburdened  with  useless  detail. 
Illustrations  that  are  not  merely  pictures. 
Typographical  work  unsurpassed. 
The  cost  of  a  complete  set  for  five  grades  will  be  less  than  that 

of  any  competing  series. 
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Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.'s  NEW   BOOKS 

PENELOPE'S  EXPERIENCES 

I.  ENGLAND :  II.  SCOTLAND 
By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN.    Holiday  Edition.    With  108  illustration  by  Charles  E.  Brock.    2  vols.,  18mo,  handsomely 
bound,  $4.00.    Delightful  stories,  very  attractively  illustrated,  making  beautiful  holiday  books. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE 

By  HENRY  JAMES.  Holiday  Edition.  With  about  70  illustrations  by  Joseph  Pbnnbll.  Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound, 
$8.00.    Charming  travel  sketches,  illustrated  with  fine  art. 

COUNSEL  UPON  THE  READING   OF  BOOKS 

Lectures  in  Philadelphia  arranged  by  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  By  Prof.  H.  MORSE  STEPHENS* 
MiM  AGNES  REPPLIER,  President  HADLEY,  Prof.  BRANDER  MATTHEWS,  Prof.  BLISS  PERRY  and  Mr.  HAMILTON  W- 
MAB1B.    With  an  mtrodnction  by  HENRY  VAN  DYKE.  D.  D.    12 mo,  $1.60. 

A  thoroughly  useful  and  attractive  book,  treating  of  Poetry,  History,  Fiction,  Economics,  Biography,  Essay  and  Criticism. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SAINTS  AND  FRIENDLY  BEASTS 

By  ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN.  Illustrated.  12mo,  $1.25.  Stories  of  Saints,  with  their  good  animal  friends— the  lion, 
wolf,  gulls,  cow,  goose,  robin,  camels,  fish  and  others. 

THE  PRODIGAL 

BY  MARY  HALLOCK  FOOTE,  author  of  "The  Led-Horse  Claim,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.25.  A  thoroughly 
interesting  story  of  a  spendthrift  young  Aucklander  who  drifts  to  San  Francisco,  and  is  there  reclaimed  by  a  schoolmistress. 

THROUGH  OLD-ROSE  GLASSES 

By  MARY  TRACY  EARLE.  12mo,  $1.26.  EUtht  stories,  mainly  Southern  in  scenes  and  characters,  several  of  them  having 
a  slight  connecting  thread  of  locality  and  persons.    The  stories  have  humor,  freshness  and  charm  of  style. 

FORTUNES  BOATS 

A  fresh,  interesting,  wholesome,  romatic  novel  by  BARBARA  YECHTON,  author  of  "A  Young  Savage."    $1.60. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.     SENT,  POST-PAID,  BY 
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O  bells  of  God  ring  on  our  souls 

To  grander  action  serving, 
Till  all  our  days  are  Christmas  days 

Of  loving  and  of  serving! 

THE  TEAGHERS  BURDEN 

JOHN    G.    WIGHT,    PRIN.    GIRL'S    HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW   YORK  CITY   (MANHATTAN) 


INSISTENCE     upon    professionalism  is 
'     the  battle  cry  of  modern  educators.  The 
teacher  of  the  secondary  school  must  heed 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  be  willing  to  know 
the  last  thought  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fession, although  much  the  greater  part  of 
what  has  been  written  about  the  science  of 
education  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  his   special 
work,  and  not  a  little 
of  it   is    confessedly 
valueless.      It  is  the 
conviction  of  Rosen- 
cranz,  that  the  treat- 
ises written  upon  edu- 
cation abound  more  in 
shallowness  than  any 
other  literature.    Pro- 
fessor William  James 
candidly  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  new  psych- 
ology worthy  the 
name,    and    that    to 
know    psychology    is 
no  guarantee  that  we 
shall  be  good  teachers. 
The  principles  under- 
lying   other     profes- 
sions, like  that  of  the 
law,    are    reasonably 
fixed  and  reliable.  Not 
so     with     pedagogy. 
There  seem  to  be  but 
few  general  principles    of    pedagogy  that 
writers  and  thinkers  accept  with  anything 
like  unanimity.     The  doctrine  of  interest  is 
only  a  partial  truth.     Herbert  Spencer  gfives 
his  assent  to  this  doctrine,  claiming  that  all 
true  study  should  be  pleasant,  a  principle 
which  another  eminent  writer  upon  educa- 
tion calls  nonsense.       To  neglect  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  "work  for  work's  sake"  is  to  dis- 
regard experience.  Methods  in  education 
must  be  various.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sick, 
the  same  remedy  acts  differently  on  differ- 
ent people,  so  the  same  method,  in  the  hands 
of  different  teachers  may  act  variously,  es- 
pecially when  applied  to  different  pupils. 
The  cold  bath  which 
cured  Augustus  killed 
Marcellus.  St.  Au- 
gustine says:  "A  gol- 
den key  which  does 
not  fit  the  lock  is  use- 
less, a  wooden  one 
which  does  is  every- 
thing." There  is .  a 
surprising  disagree- 
ment among  educators 
regarding  the  culti- 
vation of  the  memory. 
Rousseau  would  not 
try  to  cultivate  it  at 
all.  Comenius  thought 
writing  an  aid  to 
memory.  Radestock 
thought  it  harmful  to 
memory.  Another 
high  authority  says 
there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  general  strength- 
ening of  the  memory. 
Neither  Plato  nor 
Rousseau  would  al- 
low a  child  to  see  a  book  before  its  twelfth 
year,  a  point  at  which  President  Eliot  would 
have  a  child  half  educated  in  book  learning. 
Writers  upon  education  have  their  "devil's 
moments,"  when  they  utter  things  too  ab- 
surd for  belief.  The  principle  that  inductive 
examination  must  precede  a  rule  will,  with 
reason,  be  greatly  restricted  in  practice. 
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Whatever  philosophical  principles  are  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  expedi- 
ency will  insist  upon  deviation  from  them. 
How  true  it  is,  that  the  only  perfect  teachers 
are  those  who  do  not  teach !  ■  Good  teachers 
are  rarely  known  to  boast  of  their  skill. 
Thoreau  tells  of  clergymen  who  always 
spoke  of  God  as  if  they  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  subject.  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
some  writers  and  lecturers  upon  education. 
Educational  reformers  reach  the  height  of 
presumption  in  assuming  that  until  the  reve- 
lations of  the  present  century  all  education 
can  have  been  hardly  other  than  bad.  "To 
be  a  radical,"  said  Garfield,  "without  being 
a  fool,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty." 
It  is  discouraging,  and  at  the  same  time  hu- 
miliating,-to  have,  not  only  the  most  liberal 
among  psychologists,  but  even  some  of  the 
radicals  among  the  new  educationists,  con- 
fess that  as  yet  the  science  of  education 
makes  no  pretension  to  exactness. 

The  vital  question  is,  after  all,  the  suc- 
cessful putting  of  principles  into  operation. 
Schools  taught  by  teachers  who  have  had  no 
professional  training  are  said  reproachfully 
to  be  wonderfully  alike.  May  not  the  alle- 
gation lie  quite  as  justly  against  schools 
conducted  under  a  regime  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples ?  Rigid  uniformity  in  giving  instruc- 
tion is,  indeed,  undesirable.  Much  of  what 
is  written  upon  the  subject  of  education  im- 
plies that  the  teacher  is  to  deal  with  a  single 
pupil,  while,  in  fact,  he  is  expected  to  be 
adequate  for  developing  all  the  faculties  of 
many  and  dissimilar  ones. 

Much  of  the  philosophy  of  education 
breaks  down,  because  the  teacher  has  to  deal 
with  large  numbers.  For  the  poor  school- 
master art  is  long  indeed.  He  is  in  a  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  growth  of  his  pupils.  He  is 
expected  to  be  a  psychologist,  and  to  under- 
stand culture  epochs.  No  wonder  that  in 
his  human  weakness  he  at  times  despairs 
and,  to  escape  from  such  a  complication  of 
knowledge,  decides  at  length  to  fall  back 
upon  the  philosophy  of  the  unconscious  and 
be  classed  as  "a  teacher  by  the  grace  of 
God."  The  true  test  of  teaching  is  said  to 
be,  not  how  the  master  teaches,  but  how  the 
pupil  learns.  There  is  the  dull  and  unre- 
sponsive mind  of  the  pupil  which  thwarts 
the  best  efforts.  How  gladly  would  one,  if 
he  could,  adopt  the  plan  of  Confucius,  and 
teach  only  the  bright  pupils. 

There  is  danger  that  the  modern  demand 


for  professional  training  may  become  so 
strong  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  general  aca- 
demic culture.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
next  reform  cry  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
thorough  special  scholarship.  When  a  pro- 
gressive teacher  asks  advice  as  to  which  of 
two  courses  he  shall  pursue  in  taking  up 
summer  school  work,  whether  the  choice 
shall  be  pedagogy  or  the  special  subject  he 
is  to  teach,  the  choice  must  be  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  special  subject  and  how  to  teach 
it.  To  take  a  portion  of  the  regular  college 
course  for  pedagogical  study  is  nothing  less 
than  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  There  is 
danger  in  prolonging  the  period  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  teaching  until  too  late 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  teacher.  Those 
who  defer  teaching  until  a  late  period  lack 
something  which  an  earlier  experience  gives. 

If  we  judge  by  results,  some  teachers  suc- 
ceed by  very  left-handed  methods,  but  meth- 
ods it  would  be  very  disastrous  to  disturb. 
The  best  there  is  in  the  best  teachers  is  an 
indescribable  originality,  and  whatever 
those  in  authority  may  do,  it  will  be  the  part 
of  unwisdom  to  cripple  this  native  faculty 
by  imposing  upon  it  too  many  rules  and  lim- 
itations. 

No  one  has  yet  defined  satisfactorily  the 
superfluous  in  education.  The  useful  is 
eternally  to  be  set  against  the  cultural  and 
disciplinary.  For  complete  mental  living, 
when  the  mind  is  stored  with  rich  and 
varied  knowledge,  no  intellectual  acquisition 
is  valueless,  nothing  unclean.  There  are 
periodic  spasms  in  regard  to  what  should 
be  a  part  of  an  education,  and  when  the 
spasm  is  on,  woe  to  him  who  questions  its 
validity.  For  a  teacher  to  question  these 
whims,  when  once  they  gain  sway,  is  to  be 
temporarily  damned. 

In  the  midst  of  the  surprising  contradic- 
tions of  familiar  pedagogical  principles 
some  satisfaction  will  be  found  in  the  enum- 
eration of  a  few  such  principles  which  meet 
little  or  no  dissent.  Of  such  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  teacher  must  be  truthful;  must 
have  hope,  patience,  decision,  dignity  and 
tact;  must  attend  to  details  and  have  fore- 
sight; must  never  ask  questions  he  cannot 
answer  himself;  must  not  go  too  fast  in 
teaching,  for  "you  cannot  teach  a  boy  any 
faster  than  he  can  learn;"  must  never  ac- 
cept an  ungrammatical  answer,  nor  sneer 
at  a  wrong  one.  It  is  an  epigrammatic  re- 
mark of  Rodestock,  that  to  be  tiresome  is  the 
greatest  crime  of  the  instructor. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  able  and  pro- 
found writers  on  education  are  often  so  deep 
that  only  a  small  number  of  teachers  will, 
ever  understand  them.  A  book  like  Dr. 
Harris's  "Psychologic  Foundations,"  owing 
to  its  subtleness  is  sealed  to  most  teachers. 
There  is  no  greater  educational  folly  of  the 
day  than  the  rejection  of  applicants  to  teach 
because  they  are  unable  to  answer  glibly  the 
abstruse  questions  set  them  in  psychology. 
This  exaction,  now  such  a  bugbear  to  teach- 
ers, is  less  rational  than  the  civil  service 
question,  "How  far  is  the  sun  from  the 
earth,"  asked  of  the  man  who  was  seeking  a 
clerkship  in  the  post  office.  The  candidate 
wrote  as  an  answer  that  he  didn't  know,  but 
that  he  felt  sure  it  wasn't  near  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  his  clerical 
duties. 

To  be  a  teacher  of  the  highest  order  is  to 
be  one  having  these  five  possessions, — 
special  native  gifts,  general  academic  cul- 


ture, knowledge  of  special  subject,  experi- 
ence and  professional  training.  As  esti- 
mated by  some  one,  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
Patti's  success  as  a  singer  has  been  due  to 
her  natural  voice,  and  only  one  per  cent  to 
cultivation.  Of  the  best  teachers  it  might 
consistently  be  said,  that  only  one  per  cent,  of 
their  success  is  due  to  professional  training, 
while  equipment  by  nature,  experience,  and 
general  and  special  culture  are  accountable 
for  ninety-nine  per  cent.  How  and  when  to 
obtain  these  essentials,  except  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, which,  like  grace,  must  come  from. on 
high,  in  what  degree  each  is  to  be  empha- 
sized, and  how  to  accomplish  all  this  with- 
out deferring  actual  experience  in  teaching 
beyond  the  age  when  the  teacher  is  best 
moulded  for  school  government  and  didac- 
tical skill, — the  solution  of  these  questions, 
hitherto  unsolved,  is  no  small  part  of  the 
teacher's  burden. 


THE  STUDIES  PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

GEORGE  HOWARD   HOXIE,  A.    M.,   ZURICH,    SWITZERLAND 


\A7  HAT  course  of  study  should  the  prin- 
*  *      cipal  or  teacher  in  a  high  school 
advise  his  students,  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  study  of  medicine,  to  pursue? 
It  is  a  question  that  has  come  to  many  of 
us,  and  in  my  case  at  least  the  answer  has 
not  always  been  as  definite  as  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  deserved,  nor  the  same 
as  that  which  after  some  study  under  Ger- 
man medical  faculties  and  after  some  obser- 
vation of  medical  men,  I  should  now  give. 
Germany  which  has  been  in  recent  years 
our    educational    model    hks    until    now 
held  strictly  to  the  requirement  of  Latin 
and  Greek  as  a  part  of  the  preliminary  edu- 
cation necessary  for  the  study  of  medicine. 
Only  those  who  had  done  the  work  offered 
by  the  classical  Gymnasium  (a  course  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  A.  B.  course  at  Union  or 
Hamilton)  could  immatriculate  with  a  uni- 
versity medical  faculty.    What  a  premium 
was  put  on  the  graduation  from  a  Gym- 
nasium is  shown  by  the  experience  of  a 
fellow  student  of  mine  at  Heidelberg.    He 
had  graduated  from  a  scientific  school  and 
had  made  up  his  Greek  outside.     He  was 
allowed  to  immatriculate  at  Kiel  with  the 
medical  faculty,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
enter    the    preliminary    state  examination 

l*Th©  British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  13,  1900.    Page  1085.] 


until  after  six  semesters, — where  four 
semesters  suffice  for  the  graduate  of  the 
Gymnasium.  But  now  it  looks  as  if  the 
supremacy  of  the  classics  were  about  to 
cease,  for  even  in  strictest  Prussia  the 
equalization  of  the  scientific  with  the  classi- 
cal schools  is  being  so  strongly  agitated  by 
the  middle  class  and  scientists  that  it  seems 
only  a  question  of  months  when  the  univer- 
sities generally  will  accept  the  diplomas  of 
the  latter, — even  for  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  England  also  the  claims  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  to  the  chief  positions  in  the  pre- 
paratory courses  are  resisted  with  increas- 
ing insistency.  As  an  instance  of  this  let 
me  refer  to  the  (*)  address  of  Sir  John 
Williams,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Lon- 
don, at  the  opening  of  the  University  Col- 
lege of  South  Wales  on  October  10,  1900. 
After  discussing  the  value  of  a  sound  pre- 
liminary education  and  of  sciences  as  a  part 
thereof,  he  urged  that  Latin  and  Greek  are 
unnecessary  for  the  mental  training,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  technical  terminology, 
and  for  even  the  literary  culture  of  doctors. 
He  quotes  with  approval  the  following: 
"As  to  doctors,  can  we  gravely  admit  that 
they  ought  to  understand  the  language  in 
which  their  prescriptions  are  written,  and 
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that  they  find  it  instructive  to  read  Galen 
and  Hippocrates  in  Greek?  To  men  pf 
science  it  is  pointed  out  that  their  ever  in- 
creasing technical  terminology  is  systemati- 
cally formed  from  Greek  and  Latin  words  ? 
That  is  true  and  it  is  also  true  that  a  man  of 
science  might  obtain  a  perfect  grasp  of  this 
terminology  by  means  of  a  list  of  words 
that  he  would  learn  in  a  day,  and  the  use  of 
a  dictionary  that  he  might  acquire  in  a 
week."  He  thinks  that  the  study  of  Latin 
in  order  to  understand  English  is  nonsense, 
and  quotes  again,  "The  fact  is  that  the 
study  of  Latin  (for  Greek,  except  in  respect 
of  scientific  terminology  has  much  less  to 
do  with  the  question,  and  would  hardly 
have  been  placed  on  a  par  with  Latin  here 
but  for  the  hasty  and  random  way  in  which 
the  stock  arguments  are  continually  re- 
peated) cannot  tell  us  what  the  English 
language  is,  it  can  only  help  us  to  under- 
stand how  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.  In 
order  to  learn  to  speak  English  with 
accuracy  and  percision  we  have  one  rule  to 
follow, — to  pay  strict  attention  to  usage." 

But  in  neither  land  is  there  any  thought 
of  decreasing  the  amount  of  preparatory 
education.  In  fact  the  tendency  is  quite  the 
contrary,  for  with  the  increased  number  of 
specialties  to  be  mastered,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  necessary  to  exclude  from 
the  field  all  those  whose  abilities  are  not 
above  the  average  and  whose  training  has 
not  fitted  them  to  use  quickly  and  accurately 
not  only  their  own  faculties  but  also  the 
tools  and  repositories  of  knowledge.  So 
that  the  American  movement  introduced  by 
Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia  and  Harvard  to 
demand  a  college  diploma  for  admission  to 
the  medical  schools  is  a  late  but  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  needs  and  trend  of  the 
times  both  in  Europe  and  America.  For 
while  the  Germans  may  not  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek  for  entrance  upon 
the  medical  course  they  will  require  an 
added  knowledge  of  modern  languages, 
literature  and  science  that  will  be  just  as 
hard  to  obtain, — and  that  will  maintain  a 
standard  as  high  as  that  represented  by  most 
of  our  college  degrees. 

To  turn  to  the  conditions  in  our  own 
country, — a  slight  acquaintance  with  prac- 
titioners and  the  attentive  perusal  of  Amer- 
ican medical  journals  will  convince  even  the 
most  skeptical  high  school  man  that  he 
should  use  all  his  influence  to  send  his 
would-be  medical  students  on  through  col- 


lege. He  will  hear  or  read  views  expressed 
(by  the  minority,  it  is  true;  but  by  a  dis- 
gracefully large  minority)  that  would  make 
even  the  old  alchemists  writhe  in  their 
tombs.  He  will  find  that  illogical  mysti- 
cism is  still  rampant  and  that  the  results 
of  the  scientific  research  of  the  last  fifty 
years  are  entirely  unknown  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  which  should  be  in  the 
van  of  scientific  advance.  He  will  see  that 
narrowness,  sectarianism,  and  bigotry  on 
the  part  of  medical  men  is  the  result  of  the 
one-sided  or  veneered  education,  or  of  no 
education  at  all  except  in  the  technicalities 
of  medical  practice.  After  that  it  will  not 
be  inexplicable  that  America  is  such  excel- 
lent breeding  ground  for  the  Christian  sci- 
ence, osteopathy,  faith  cure,  etc.,  fads. 

This  state  of  things  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible  if  the  medical  men  had  had  thor- 
ough courses  in  logical  and  careful  thinking. 
And  we  should,  therefore,  advise  our  boys  to 
see  that  their  courses  of  study  include  the 
study  of  logic  and  of  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy under  real  teachers  (such  courses,  for 
instance,  as  those  offered  by  Prof.  Hoff- 
man of  Union,  who,  if  any  one  does,  suc- 
ceeds in  making  his  pupils  think).  This 
will  prepare  the  mind  to  correlate  and  in- 
terpret the  phenomena — mysterious  as  some 
of  them  are — of  the  practice  of  medicine. 
So  many  •  medical  men  reason  post  hoc 
propter  hoc  that  their  work  and  opinions  are 
valueless  to  their  colleagues,  and  furnish 
nothing  upon  which  their  successors  could 
found  advancement  in  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  And  this,  after  all,  is  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  physician's  life,  as 
the  advancement  of  the  race  and  of  society 
is  the  greatest  achievement  of  any  man's  life. 

So  much  for  the  preparation  to  interpret 
the  phenomena  of  the  sick  room  and  of  drug 
action :  the  training  of  the  senses  necessary 
vj  see  these  phenomena  at  all  is  of  even 
greater  importance.  Without  his  ability 
lo  use  every  sense,  to  perceive,  either  nat- 
ural or  acquired  a  physician  would  not  only 
be  useless  to  his  profession,  but  would  also 
fail  of  success  in  his  individual  career  of 
healing  the  sick.  It  is  this  part  of  the  edu- 
cational course  that  has  of  late  received  the 
most  attention ;  and  the  high  school  princi- 
pals would  at  once  put  some  science  work  in 
the  course,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  thing.  In  Germany  the 
preliminary  examination  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  includes  these  subjects:    botany, 
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zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  physiology  and 
anatomy.  In  each  of  the  first  four  subjects 
the  course  includes  usually  five  hours  of  lec- 
tures a  week  for  two  semesters,  besides  one 
semester  of  laboratory  work  (3-6  hours  a 
week).  Zoology  is  here  a  broad  subject  and 
one  should  hear  the  lectures  on  compara- 
tive anatomy,  as  well  as  biology  and  system- 
atic zoology.  To  accomplish  this  amount  of 
work  under  the  American  system  means  that 
the  foundations  of  it  must  be  laid  in  the 
high  school. 

Sir  John  Williams,  however,  goes  further 
than  we  quoted  above  and  believes  that  not 
only  do  the  three  modern  languages 
(French,  German,  English)  furnish  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  language  training 
and  literary  culture  found  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  that  they  are  a  necessary  part  of 
every  well  equipped  physician's  preparation. 
Whether  we  subscribe  to  the  first  part  of  his 
claims  or  not,  we  must  nevertheless  agree 
that  every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  should  know  these  languages 
so  well  that  he  can  use  his  own  correctly 
and  can  read  the  other  two  with  ease  and 
certainty.     For  no  one  (or  no  two,  for  that 


matter)  of  these  nations  has  alone  raised 
modern  medicine  to  its  present  high  plane ; 
and  no  year  goes  by  but  that  each  one  of 
these  nationalities  adds  something  of  great 
value  to  our  store  of  'medical  knowledge. 
Hence  medicine  is  an  international  science 
and  profession;  and  just  as  every  educated 
German  physician  reads  carefully  one  or 
more  English,  American  and  French  jour- 
nals, so  we  Americans  must  be  prepared  to 
obtain  at  first  hand  from  foreign  publica- 
tions the  results  of  the  indefatigable  indus- 
try of  our  French  and  German  colleagues. 
The  question  of  the  course  of  study  for 
the  would-be  medical  student  can  then  be 
discussed  better  from  the  positive — as  to 
what  it  must  contain — than  from  the  nega- 
tive standpoint — what  it  should  not  contain. 
And  if  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
medical  school  shall  have  spent  his  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  school  and  college  life  in 
obtaining  a  working  knowledge  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  of  the  modern  languages  and 
of  the  elements  of  philosophy,  we  can  for- 
give him  if  he  does  or  does  not  have  a  ready 
command  of  the  Latin  and  Greek. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

I.  O.  CRISSY,  STATE  INSPECTOR  OF  BUSINESS   EDUCATION 


I  THINK  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
in  this  country  the  people  usually  ob- 
tain what  they  want,  if  their  want  be  any- 
where within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
19th  century  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
demand  in  the  United  States  for  School  in- 
struction in  matters  appertaining  to  busi- 
ness. Merchants  and  others  in  business  pur- 
suits still  believed  that  the  only  way  for  a 
young  man  to  learn  business  was  by  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  place  where  business  was 
done.  But  quite  early  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  century  the  people  began  to  hear 
of  schools  for  fitting  boys  for  business — 
business  colleges  they  were  called  by  their 
proprietors — by  instruction  in  penmanship, 
bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic  and 
English  if  required  by  the  student.  It  was 
many  years  before  these  schools  obtained 
much  substantial  encouragement ;  but  they 
persisted,  and  after  the  close  of  our  Civil 
War  they  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and 
attendance,  until  the  number  of  their  stu- 
dents was  estimated  as  high  as   100,000. 


There  was  no  graded  course  of  study  in 
these  schools;  but  each  individual  student 
had  permission  to  take  such  instruction  as 
he  could  get,  for  such  time  as  he  could  com- 
mand or  was  able  to  pay  for.  When  these 
schools  attained  to  a  certain  measure  of 
financial  success,  adventurers  came  into  the 
field  and  started  "fake"  schools  and  sold  life 
scholarships  ostensibly  good  for  all  time  and 
practically  good  for  nothing  at  any  time, 
thus  humbugging  and  swindling  those  who 
confided  in  them.  Out  of  such  operations 
naturally  grew  up  a  distrust  of  all  "busi- 
ness colleges,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
good  work  was  done  in  the  subjects  taught 
by  many  of  the  private  schools,  and  these 
have  been  and  some  of  them  still  continue 
to  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  community. 

But  meantime  the  idea  of  free  public 
schools  took  root  and  developed,  until  such 
schools  became  the  great  educational  reli- 
ance of  the  people.  During  comparatively 
recent  years  there  has  grown  up  steadily  a 
conception  which  is  now  in  many  communi- 
ties throughout  the  nation  taking  the  shape 
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of  an  insistent  demand  that  our  public  free 
schools  shall  prepare  young  people  for  en- 
trance into  business  pursuits  no  less  than  for 
college  or  professional  training  schools.  Out 
of  the  facts  and  conditions  thus  boldly- 
stated  grows  an  important  problem  which 
educators  to-day  have  to  face.  Broadly 
stated  the  problem  is  to  put  into  the  public 
schools,  running  parallel  with  the  classical, 
scientific  and  literary  courses,  a  course  of 
instruction  which  will  fitly  educate  for  life 
while  it  also  trains  for  a  livelihood  in  busi- 
ness pursuits.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
will  necessarily  involve  a  breaking  with 
some  educational  traditions,  one  of  which  is 
that  "a  good  general  education"  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  following  the  stereotyped 
classical  or  so-called  "liberal"  curriculum. 

"The  growth  of  knowledge  has  made  it 
necessary  to  define  anew  the  term  'liberal 
education/  "  says  Pres.  Eliot.  "We  have 
no  more  a  constant  and  unchanging  peda- 
gogy than  we  have  an  unchanging  form  of 
society,"  asserts  Seidel,  in  Industrial  in- 
struction  a  social  necessity.  "The  demands 
of  one  hundred,  fifty,  or  even  twenty-five 
vears  ago  differ  from  those  of  to-day,  hence 
education  has  become  more  and  more  a  pro- 
gressive factor,  progressive  not  only  in  its 
conceptions,  aims  and  ideals,  but  in  means, 
methods  and  appliances,"  remarks  Dutton, 
in  Social  phases  of  education.  And  Special 
Commissioner  Sadler  strikes  the  key-note  of 
the  situation  when  he  says  "The  school  can- 
not create  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  will 
therefore  do  wisely  to  adapt  itself  to  them 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  a  declaration 
of  principles,  formulated  by  a  committee  of 
which  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  New 
York  was  chairman,  was  adopted  by  the 
assembly,  and  that  among  these  declarations 
were  the  following: 

"The  common  school  is  the  highest  hope 
of  the  nation.  In  developing  character,  in 
training  intelligence,  in  diffusing  informa- 
tion, its  influence  is  incalculable.  In  last  re 
sort  the  common  school  rests  not  upon  stat- 
utory support,  but  upon  the  convictions  and 
affections  of  the  American  people.  It  seeks 
not  to  cast  the  youth  of  the  country  in  a 
common  mould,  but  rather  to  afford  free 
play  for  individuality  and  for  local  needs, 
and  aims,  while  keeping  steadily  in  view  the 
common  purpose  of  all  education.  We  note 
with  satisfaction  the  rapid  extension  of  pro- 


vision for  adequate  secondary  and  higher 
education,  as  well  as  for  technical,  industrial, 
and  commercial  training.  National  pros- 
perity and  our  economic  welfare  in  years  to 
come  will  depend  in  no  small  measure  upon 
the  trained  skill  of  our  people,  as  well  as 
upon  their  inventiveness,  their  persistance, 
and  their  general  information." 

The  problem  before  us  is  not  to  be  solved 
by  injecting  into  the  high  school  the  plan  and 
methods  of  the  so-called  business  college. 
As  Dr.  Herrick,  director  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  central  high 
school,  forcibly  remarks,  "If  schools  of 
Commerce  as  a  branch  of  public  education 
are  to  win  and  hold  the  favor  of  the  educa- 
tional experfs  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
business  community  on  the  other,  they  must 
be  more  than  'clerk  factories/  "  I  quote 
this  remark  with  no  disrespect  to  the  better 
class  of  proprietory  business  schools;  for 
these  are  doing  a  necessary  work  for  a  class 
that  could  not  get  the  help  they  want  from 
any  other  source.  One  of  the  best  known 
business  school  proprietors  of  the  Middle 
West  has  repeatedly  said  in  public  speeches 
that  he  was  proud  to  say  that  he  ran  a  clerk 
factory. 

Public     business     schools     or     business 
courses  in  public  schools,  if  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed must  be  made,  without  any  suggestion 
of  supposed  inferiority,  an  integral  part  of 
our  educational  system.     This  means  that 
they  must  be  conducted  on  principles  and 
methods  that  are  educationally   and    peda- 
gogically  sound.     The  first  function  of  all 
sound  education  is  to  "make  the  man,"  the 
next  to  fit  him  so  far  as  possible  for  his  vo- 
cation in  life;  and  unless  this  be  its  recog- 
nized aim  and  end  the  business  course  in  the 
public  schools  has  no  reason  for  being.     In 
this  view  such  a  course  should  not  be  dom- 
inated by  the  technical    business    studies; 
but  on  the  contrary  the  studies  that  best 
make  for  development  of  faculty  and  intel- 
lectual power  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion.    In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  with 
us  the  high  school  must  of  necessity  be  the 
finishing  school  of  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents, Pres,  Eliot  says :  "Secondary  schools 
need  not  feel  that  now  or  never  is  the  time 
for  their  pupils  to  acquire  useful  informa- 
tion.    It  will  be  enough  if  they  teach  them 
how  to  get  trustworthy  information  and  to 
desire  it."     That  his  view  of  the  matter  is 
also  the  view  of  the  business  man  is  shown 
quite  conclusively  by  the  carefully  prepared 
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paper  of  Prof.  C.  K.  Thurber  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  read  before  the  business 
section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  1897,  his  subject 
being  "Is  the  present  high  school  course  a 
satisfactory  preparation  for  business  ?"  As 
the  groundwork  for  the  preparation  of  this 
paper  Prof.  Thurber  had  sent  out  a  large 
number  of  letters  to  business  men  and 
bankers.  Of  the  questions  asked  the  sec- 
ond was,  "Which  is  of  the  most  value,  the 
amount  of  knowledge  gained  in  school  or 
the  discipline  arid  control  of  the  mind  ?"  A 
large  number  of  replies  was  received  and 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion,  the  dis- 
cipline and  control  of  the  mind  being  con- 
sidered by  all  of  first  importance. 

I  have  said  that  the  commercial  course  in 
the  high  school  should  bear  no  brand  of  sup- 
posed inferiority  or  weakness.  Its  charac- 
ter educationally  should  be  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  any  such  stigma.  In  breadth  and 
disciplinary  value  it  should  be  the  peer  of 
any  course  in  the  school  and  it  should  cover 
the  same  period  of  time.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  discuss  the  details  of  a  curric- 
ulum. I  will  simply  suggest  that  there 
should  be  abundant  instruction  in  English, 
with  considerable  attention  to  its  literature 
and  a  minimum  of  technical  grammar.  One 
foreign  language  at  least  should  be  studied 
for  two  years.  History  should  receive  at- 
tention, United  States  history  being  studied 
with  copious  references  to  English  history, 
and  in  connection  with  geography  and 
civics;  while  history  of  commerce  should 
be  studied  with  commercial  geography,  in- 
tensively as  to  our  own  country,  and  more 
generally  as  to  others,  and  the  whole  should 
be  supplemented  by  economics  and  commer- 
cial law.  Mathematics  should  of  course  be 
a  foundation  subject,  and  include  algebra 
or  geometry,  perhaps  both.  The  curriculum 
should  also  include  natural  history  studies, 
physics  and  chemistry,  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, and  drawing,  either  as  required  or 
elective  studies,  and  there  should  be  occa- 
sional rhetorical  exercises  and  perhaps 
music.  The  strictly  technical  instruction 
would  include  bookkeeping,  business  arith- 
metic, business  correspondence  and  business 
forms  with  abundant  practice,  business 
technics  and  office  routine,  shorthand,  and 
typewriting ;  and  there  should  be  occasional 
instruction,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
on  banking  and  finance,  transportation,  com- 
mercial legislation  and  the  ethics  of  busi- 
ness. 


Bookkeeping  is  the  leading  technical  study 
and  the  instruction  as  to  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  science  and  their  practical 
application  to  the  recording  of  business 
transactions  should  be  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive, and  accompanied  at  every  step  by 
illustrative  examples.  In  due  time  the  stu- 
dent should  be  required  to  write  up  two 
model  sets  of  books,  including  the  writing 
of  all  the  business  papers  involved,  and  cov- 
ering two  distinctly  different  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. He  should  be  instructed  in  bank  book- 
keeping as  to  its  destinctive  requirements, 
and  also  as  to  the  special  books  necessary 
for  corporations  or  stock  companies ;  and  in 
all  cases  strictly  up-to-date  methods  should 
be  taught.  No  attempt  need  be  made  to 
go  into  the  variety  of  details  applying  to  all 
the  different  lines  of  business.  Such  a 
course  would  be  practically  as  impossible 
as  unnecessary.  As  bearing  somewhat  on 
this  phase  of  the  subject  I  endorse  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Dr.  Herrick :  "The  student 
should  be  so  trained  that  his  economic  value 
should  not  be  fixed  by  what  he  is  but  what 
he  may  quickly  and  readily  become;  he 
should  be  of  worth  for  his  skill  in  gaining 
and  using  new  information."  But  to  this 
I  would  add  that  if  the  student  has  mastered 
the  principles  and  done  the  work  I  have  just 
suggested,  while  he  would  not  be  by  any 
means  a  finished  business  man,  yet  he  would 
be  able  to  take  up  and  continue  correctly 
and  intelligently  any  set  of  books  in  any 
line  of  business,  and  therefore  equipped  to 
immediately  become  at  least  a  self-sustain- 
ing member  of  society,  and  qualified  to  be- 
come also  an  efficient  member  of  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Under  the  head  of  "Obstacles  to  the  in- 
auguration of  commercial  education"  Dr. 
Herrick  says:  "Those  who  hold  for  mixed 
schools  (meaning  high  schools  having  class- 
ical, commercial  and  other  courses)  do  so 
on  the  supposition  that  harmonious  rela- 
tions will  be  sustained  and  fair  treatment 
shown ;  but  this  after  all  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected. The  two  forms  of  education  are 
dissimilar,  and  unless  they  can  be  organized 
as  separate  schools  in  one  institution,  they 
should  be  in  separate  institutions.  Self  in- 
terest and  intensity  of  belief  are  reasonably 
sure  of  making  business  education  and 
classical  education  uncomfortable  neighbors. 
In  writing  this  I  want  to  bear  testimony  to 
most  kindly  personal  treatment  from  my  col- 
leagues at  the  Central  high  school,  but  many 
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of  them  do  not  believe  in  the  project  in 
which  I  am  identified,  and  they  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  experiment  succeed,  at  least  not 
as  a  rival  department  of  a  school  that  they 
rightfully  feel  stands  for  education  along 
radically  different  lines.  From  the  situa- 
tion in  which  commercial  education  is  placed 
in  literary  and  classical  schools  there  is  but 
one  logical  conclusion,  independent  schools 
are  so  desirable  that  they  seem  necessary." 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  be- 
lieve this  conculsion  is  erroneous.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  serious 
blow  to  commercial  education  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  conviction,  that  business 
courses  could  not  be  successfully  main- 
tained in  high  schools  by  the  side  of  the 
earlier  existing  courses.  In  great  cities  like 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  where 
perhaps  classes  would  be  so  large  in  all  the 
studies  as  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  teaching 
capacity  of  every  individual  member  of  the 
faculty,  I  concede  that  an  independent  com- 
mercial high  school  would  be  not  only  desir- 
able but  essentially  necessary.  But  to  hold 
that  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  such 
separate  establishments  would  be  necessary, 
would  be  to  make  commercial  courses,  in 
many  communities  that  want  them,  unat- 
tainable by  reason  of  the  increased  expense 
required  to  provide  an  entirely  separate 
teaching  force,  separately  housed.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  such  trouble  as  that  which  Dr. 
Herrick  apprehends  would  not  be  likely  to 
arise  in  any  place  where  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  was  in  favor  of  a  business  course, 
and  that  in  any  event  any  teacher  whose 
prejudices  led  to  any  violation  of  "harmo- 
nious relations  and  fair  treatment"  would  be 
promptly  and  authoritatively  invited  to  re- 
move to  some  more  congenial  field  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Dr.  Herrick  himself  says  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  account  of  the  "Secondary 
school  of  commerce  in  Philadelphia"  that 
the  fact  "that  the  new  departure  has  made 
so  good  a  showing  is  due  to  the  fair  treat- 
ment it  has  had  from  President  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson,  and  the  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  its  aim  and  scope  by  my  colleagues 
in  the  faculty."  What  more  could  be 
necessary  ? 

I  have  given  attention  thus  far  mainly  to 
the  first  divsion  of  the  question  set  down  in 
the  program  because  I  believe  that  it  is  about 
the  high  school  that  our  best  hopes  for  busi- 
ness education  must  center.      I  will  now 


devote  a  few  minutes,  if  the  time  will  per- 
mit, to  the  second  division  of  the  question. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  general  sentiment  of  this 
council  that  the  grades  are  already  in  the 
last  stage  of  congestion,  and  that  nothing 
more  can  be  put  into  them  until  something 
is  taken  out.  However,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  State  teachers'  association  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  something  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  business  instruction  for  the  great 
mass  of  students  who  do  not  reach  the  high 
schools;  that  it  is  quite  possible  in  the 
grades  to  give  the  pupils  a  fair  and  endur- 
ing knowledge  of  the  more  common  busi- 
ness forms,  such  as  bills,  receipts,  checks, 
notes,  drafts,  and  bills  of  lading,  in  con- 
nection with  his  instruction  and  drill  in 
writing — copy  books  having  recently  been 
published  with  that  end  in  view.  In  the 
same  way  he  may  be  made  to  some  extent 
practically  acquainted  with  business  cor- 
respondence, without  in  either  case  taking 
any  time  from  the  other  studies  he  is  pur- 
suing ;  and,  similarly,  some  of  his  work  in 
arithmetic  may  easily  take  the  form  of 
simple  bookkeeping,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  subject-in-chief,  and  with  much  inter- 
est and  satisfaction  to  the  pupil,  on  account 
of  the  practical  character  and  novelty  of  the 
work.  Simple  books  and  forms  for  this 
purpose,  with  full  instructions  to  teachers, 
are  cheap  and  can  be  readily  obtained. 

I  have  since  learned  that  some  such  woric 
as  that  suggested  has  already  been  done  in 
at  least  two  large  grammar  schools  in  this 
state.  It  was  not  given  to  all  the  pupils  in 
any  grade,  but  the  work  in  bookkeeping 
proved  so  attractive  to  the  pupils  that  the 
principal  of  one  school  allowed  it  to  be  taken 
up  as  a  reward  of  merit  to  students  who 
had  been  specially  diligent  in  general  woik. 
Of  course  the  grammar  school  is  not  the 
place  for  specializing;  but  my  suggestion 
does  not  contemplate  any  specializing.  The 
work  if  done  at  all  should  be  done  by  every 
pupil  in  the  grade,  and  thus,  while  no  regu- 
lar study  would  suffer  any  loss  of  time,  the 
knowledge  gained  would  not  only  be  more 
or  less  valuable  in  itself,  but  both  interesting 
and  inspiring  to  the  pupils. 

It  has  been  a  continuing  source  of  anxiety 
that  so  few  of  our  children,  and  particularly 
so  few  of  our  boys,  get  into  the  high  school. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  July  10,  1899,  on  the 
subject,  "Recent  changes  in  secondary 
schools,"  President  Eliot  said :  "If  we  could 
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get  rid  of  that  distinct  and  most  untimely 
stopping-place  at  the  end  of  the  grammar 
school,  a  larger  proportion  of  American 
children  would  pursue  their  education  be- 
yond fourteen  or  fifteen."  There  is  much 
force  in  this  statement;  and  in  the  light  of 
recent  experience  it  has  become  hopefully 
probable  that  if  we  put  sound  business 
courses  into  our  high  schools  we  shall  be 
able  to  attract  and  hold  for  four  years  longer 
many  more  of  the  boy  graduates  of  our 
grammar  schools.  It  seems  to  me  also  that 
our  chances  of  doing  this  will  be  materially 
increased  if  the  boys  are  allowed  to  catch 
the  flavor  of  this  attractive  commercial  wojk 
before  leaving  the  grammar  school. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  seems  highly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  no  difficult 


barrier  between  the  grades  and  the  high 
school,  and  I  quite  agree  with  those  who 
hold  that  at  each  stage  there  should  be  an 
education  that  is  as  nearly  as  possible  com- 
plete in  itself  and  that  this  should  be  easily 
articulated  with  the  next  higher  stage.  It 
seems  also  very  desirable  that  the  choice  of 
a  course  of  study — and  still  more  of  a  life 
career — should  be  deferred  to  as  late  a 
period  as  possible,  except  in  cases  where  the 
future  vocation  of  the  student  is  practically 
assured.  In  this  view  and  on  account  of 
the  educational  importance  of  retaining  the 
.  student  through  the  entire  course,  it  would 
perhaps  be  wise  to  defer  the  strictly  techni- 
cal work  in  a  high  school  commercial  course 
to  the  third  and  fourth  years. 


IMPORTANCE'  OF  STUDY  OF  ARITHMETIC 

ELLA   F.    MORAN,   SCHOOL   NO.  6,   ALBANY,   N.   Y. 


AFTER  the  underlying  principles  of  a  sub- 
ject have  been  taught,  and  well  compre- 
hended by  a  pupil,  as  shown  by  his  ability 
to  solve  simple  applications  of  these  prin- 
ciples, we  may  safely  leave  it,  and  proceed 
to  a  new  one,  even  if  the  pupil  may  not  be 
able  to  unriddle  every  puzzle  that  could  be 
presented  to  him.  After  all,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  child  minds  only,  and  must  be  con- 
tent with  child  results.  I  frequently  test 
pupils'  comprehension  of  a  point  by  re- 
questing them  to  originate  little  test  prob- 
lems for  themselves  or  their  companions 
to  solve.  They  like  this,  and  it  affords 
amusement  as  well  as  instruction. 

As  I  said  before,  a  teacher  should  be 
thorough  master  of  the  subject  she  is  goin^ 
to  present.  What  a  satisfaction  there  is  in 
standing  before  a  class  thoroughly  equip- 
ped for  the  lesson.  The  president  of  a  col- 
lege used  to  say  to  his  teachers,  "Do  not 
serve  cold  victuals;  take  the  lesson  in 
anew;  re-think  it,  and  serve  it  steaming 
hot"  This  is  especially  applicable  to  arith- 
metic. Profiting  by  previous  mistakes,  or 
failures,  or  successes,  we  should  arrange 
our  plans,  foresee,  and  provide  for  difficul- 
ties, and  get  our  tools  ready.  After  the 
subject  has  been  presented,  careful  and  ju- 
dicious questioning,  as  I  have  said,  will  be 
in  order,  to  determine  how  much  has  been 
digested.  Although  class  work  at  the 
black-board  is  useful,  and  written  work  at 
the  desk  indispensable,  neither  is  sufficient 


to  test  a  pupil's  comprehension.  I  find 
that  more  can  be  done  with  one  pupil,  work- 
ing at  the  board,  to  aid  him,  and  also  the 
rest  of  the  class,  who  are  observing,  than 
can  be  done  by  any  amount  of  class  work. 
A  pupil  who  has  only  a  mechanical  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject  shows  it  very  quickly 
when  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and 
when  called  upon  to  givfe  the  reason  for 
each  step  in  a  solution.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  advise  more  individual  work  than 
I  imagine  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
quiring. They  may  say  this  is  impossible 
where  the  classes  are  large.  But  there  is 
no  necessity  for  individual  attention  to  ev- 
ery pupil,  every  day.  This  would  be  im- 
possible even  with  small  classes.  But  each 
day  a  few,  and  these  the  poorer  ones  of  a 
class,  could  receive  this  attention,  while  the 
others  observe,  make  corrections  and  profit 
by  what  they  see.  This,  too,  will  be  an 
offset  to  the  very  common  and  injurious 
practice  that  is  so  prevalent  amongst  pu- 
pils, viz :  getting  help  from  their  neighbors 
or  in  common  parlance — copying. 

To  insure  a  right  understanding  of  a 
subject  the  teacher  should  insist  on  the  un- 
divided attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  This  attention  does  not  consist 
in  any  special -posture  of  the  body.  The 
child  sitting  erect  according  to  prescribed 
rules,  with  eyes  buried  in  the  teacher,  may 
be  miles  away  from  the  school-room  in 
spirit,  while  the  boy  whittling  a  pencil  may 
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be  drinking  in  every  word.  I  have  heard 
teachers  say,  "We  can  control  their  bodies 
but  not  their  minds."  This  may  be  true  to 
some  extent,  but  after  all  the  child  who 
knows  that  he  may  be  called  on  at  any  mo- 
ment to  rise  and  repeat  what  has  just  been 
said,  is  apt  to  keep  his  thoughts  on  what  is 
going  on  in  the  room.  He  can  be  trained 
to  keep  his  attention  fixed,  and  if  the  teach- 
er can  secure  this  attention  she  will  save 
herself  much  needlesss  repetition  and  talk. 
In  regard  to  this  latter — the  saving  of  talk 
— some  teachers  talk  too  much  when  teach- 
ing arithmetic,  and  in  fact,  when  teaching  , 
any  study.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  quan- 
tity as  in  the  quality  of  the  talk  that  suc- 
cess lies.  A  few  choice  words  to  the  point, 
bearing  directly  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, are  worth  hundreds  falling 
astray  of  the  subject,  and  serving  only  to 
confuse  and  distract  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Moreover  a  teacher  who  talks  too  much  in 
her  class-room  weakens  her  power  with 
the  scholars,  who,  hearing  her  voice  from 
morn  till  eve,  cease  to  be  impressed  with 
anything  she  may  say,  and  thus  they  lose 
valuable  explanations,  and  wise  sugges- 
tions. I  read  in  an  educational  paper  that 
the  habit  of  perpetual  talking  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  teacher's  stupidity,  and  not  the 
pupils.  I  should  rather  consider  it  the  re- 
sult of  over-weaning  good  nature,  or  over- 
anxiety,  but  how  unwise,  after  a  subject 
has  been  suitably  presented,  let  the  children 
do  the  talking.  Occasionally  wise  and 
timely  suggestions  are  in .  order,  but  not 
content  with  this,  some  teachers  want  to  do 
all  the  work  for  the  pupil,  and  the  child 
does  not  receive  the  mental  discipline  he 
would  get  by  thinking  for  himself.  Al- 
though he  likes  to  be  helped,  he  likes  bet- 
ter to  help  himself  when  directed  aright. 

Mental  arithmetic  should  receive  a  large 
amount  of  attention  in  all  grades,  of  course 
of  a  nature  to  correspond  with  the  grade — 
not  difficult  work,  but  of  the  very  simplest 
form.  The  ability  to  give  prompt  accurate 
answers  to  little  tests  given,  is  of  far  more 
.utility  than  the  ability  to  solve  long  and 
involved  ones  by  means  of  pencil  and  paper. 
Teachers  could  scarcely  believe  how  totally 
incapable  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  are, 
of  working  in  their  heads,  as  we  say,  little 
practical  examples,  involving  the  funda- 
mental rules;  just  such  as  they  will  meet 
with  every  day  in  their  lives.  Constant 
drill  in  this  kind  of  work  should  be  given, 


and  this  is  making  the  study  of  arithmetic 
practical.  The  phraseology  of  the  analysis 
of  an  example  need  not  be  the  subject  of 
much  worry  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Some  pupils  may  need  more  words  to  ex- 
press their  ideas,  while  others  require 
fewer.  Some  prefer  one  solution,  and 
others  another.  Therefore,  although  the 
teacher  may  have  a  preference  for  one  form 
of  solution,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  that  that 
form  only  should  be  required.  In  mental 
arithmetic  teachers  sometimes  insist  on  cer- 
tain stereotyped  forms  of  analysis,  which 
are  confusing  to  the  child,  and  of  no  aid  in 
reaching  the  result.  I  recall  the  story  I 
once  read,  of  a  little  boy  who  rejected  the 
aid  given  him  by  his  parents,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  an  example  in  mental  arithmetic, 
about  which  he  was  having  trouble;  he 
insisting  their  method  was  wrong,  while 
they  knew  they  were  right.  On  returning 
from  school  the  next  day  he  rushed  in  on 
them  with,  "Now,  I  knew  you  were  wrong. 
You  left  out  two  'hences/and  a  'therefore." ' 

We  should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
mechanical  solutions  in  arithmetic;  that 
is — working  by  rule  only.  Rules  are  soon 
forgotten,  and  if  there  is  nothing  back  of 
the  rule  the  pupil  is  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. On  the  contrary  examples  should  be 
solved  by  a  train  of  logical  reasoning, 
based  on  principles,  and  a  rule,  if  one  be 
needed,  derived  from  the  solution.  All  the 
benefit  of  arithmetic  as  a  mental  developer 
is  lost,  if  rules,  and  rules  only,  form  the 
base  of  work. 

Scholars  should  be  trained  to  form  a 
mental  picture  of  every  example;  of  the 
conditions  and  requirements,  and  to  get  at 
the  meaning  of  all  terms  used,  before 
attempting  to  solve  it.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  whole  secret  of  success  lies,  and  also 
the  whole  benefit-  to  be  derived  from  the 
study.  Failure  to  see  problems  in  this  way 
is  the  reason  of  the  utterly  incorrect  meth- 
ods used  by  scholars,  in  the  solution,  and 
of  the  more  than  ridiculous  answers  they 
are  satisfied  with. 

If  arithmetic  is  so  important,  how  much 
time  should  be  given  to  it  daily?  It  is 
claimed  that  it  occupies  too  much  for  the 
results  obtained,  and  more  than  does  any 
other  subject.  Too  much  time  is  given  to 
useless  matters,  as  T  have  stated,  and  not 
enough  to  laying  solid  foundations.  As  to 
the  results,  they  are  partly  due  to  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  time  allotted  to 
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the  study,  and-  partly  to  other  reasons  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Now  do  we  give 
more  time  to  this  study,  than  to  other 
branches?  In  a  certain  room  the  program 
may  read — one  hour  for  arithmetic,  and  a 
half-hour  each  for  reading,  spelling,  etc., 
which  makes  it  appear  that  arithmetic  does 
occupy  more  time  in  that  room,  than  do  the 
other  studies  pursued.  But  we  must  reflect 
that  when  the  arithmetic  period  is  over  the 
subject  is  relegated  to  the  background 
But  not  so  with  reading,  spelling  or  writ- 
ing. The  pupil  is  receiving  instruction  in 
these  subjects  all  through  the  day  in  his 
language,  history,  and  geography  lessons. 
All  these  lessons  are  co-related,  one  with 
the  other,  but  arithmetic  is  rarely  referred 
to  after  the  hour  assigned  for  it.  There- 
fore I  do  not  think  it  occupies  an  undue 
share  of  the  program.  It  may,  arid  does  in 
some  cases,  occupy  too  much  of  the  child's 
home  time.  An  unwise  assignment  of 
home  work  in  arithmetic  has  often  sent 
weary  little  brains  to  bed,  with  such  a  con- 
fused jumble  of  figures  dancing  before  the 
eyes,  that  restful  sleep  was  impossible.  It 
would  be  better,  if  it  were  possible,  to  keep 
all  work  in  arithmetic  for  the  class  room, 


where,  under  wise  guidance,  difficulties 
could  be  easily  overcome,  and  puzzling 
points  made  clear,  and  Oh  !  what  a  relief 
for  tired  fathers  and  mothers. 

The  time  at  which  arithmetic  should  be 
commenced  in  the  schools  is  another  point 
of  discussion.  I  should  commence  it  with 
the  beginning  of  school  life.  Perhaps  not 
with  the  kindergarten,  and  yet  why  not? 
I  believe  good  work  could  be  done  with  it 
even  there.  The  idea  of  value  could  be 
developed  there,  and  the  work  carried  on 
and  expanded  through  all  succeeding 
grades.  Many  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave 
school  at  an  early  age,  and  should  carry  out 
with  them  at  least  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  the  science.  The  more  they  have, 
the  better  they  will  be  equipped  for  life 
work. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  no  method 
will  be  successful,  no  plan  of  use,  unless  the 
teacher  brings  to  her  work  unquenchable 
interest,  infinite  love,  and  hope,  and 
patience.  Laboring  with  these  tools  she 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  her  task,  and  for 
reward  listen,  one  day,  to  those  blessed 
words,  "Well  done  !  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant." 
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SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  HOUR 

UNDER  THE  HOLLY  BOUGH 


Ye  who  have  scorned  each  other, 
Or  injured  friend  or  brother, 

In  this  fast- fading  year; 
Ye  who  by  word  or  deed 
Have  made  a  kind  heart  bleed, 

Come,  gather  here  I 


Let  sinned  against  and  sinning 
Forget  their  strife's  beginning, 

And  join  in  friendship  now; 
Be  links  no  longer  broken, 
Be  sweet  forgiveness  spoken, 

Under  the  holly  bough. 


WILLIAM  McANDREW 


(For  portrait  see  front  cover) 


IT  would  need  a  far  abler  pen  than -ours 
to  draw  an  adequate  and  faithful  sketch 
of  the  teacher,  literateur  and  most  practical 
of  school  men,  William  McAndrew.  As  the 
subjoined  sketch  will  show,  Mr.  McAndrew, 
though  still  a  young  man,  has  had  a  very 
interesting  career.  He  is  at  present  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  Brook-  . 
lyn,  having  fifty-three  assistant  teachers. 
He  brings  to  this  work  enviable  health  and 
vigor,  thorough  scholarship,  good  sense, 
quiet  dignity,  and  an  unfailing  fund  of 
good  nature  and  geniality.  He  works  hard, 
being  a  student  not  only  of  his  profession, 
but  of  affairs  as  well.  He  is  regulaf  and 
methodical  in  his  work,  and  has  won  marked 
and  merited  success  for  one  of  his  age. 
Nevertheless  he  takes  life  comfortably. 
Like  all  men  who  work  systematically,  he 
finds  time  for  intellectual  and  physical  rec- 
reation. Residing  in  Brooklyn  during  the 
winter  months  only,  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  he  lives  at  Glenwood-on-the-Sound. 
Here  nearly  every  evening  he  is  to  be  seen 
with  his  family  cruising  about  the  sound 
in  his  boat,  and  later  by  his  seaside 
hearthstone,  after  the  work  of  the  morrow 
has  been  planned,  indulging  in  the  delights 
of  literary  pursuits.  Nevertheless,  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning  finds  him  at  his 
desk  at  the  school,  getting  in  shape  the 
work  of  the  day. 

Mr.  McAndrew  has  a  penchant  for  sta- 
tistics, and  this  with  his  charming  and  lucid 
literary  style,  he  has  given  in  abundance 
to  the  cause  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
teachers,  believing  that  thereby  he  also 
advances  the  interests  of  education.  As  he 
wrote  in  an  article  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Outlook,  "What  the  educational 
horse  of  to  day  needs  is  not  so  much  the 
spur  as  more  oats."  Because  of  his 
mastery  of  clear,  vigorous  English  and  his 


common  sense  views  and  his  unique  way  of 
putting  things,  we  find  him  a  welcome 
contributor  not  only  to  educational  peri- 
odicals, but  to  those  of-  a  general  literary 
character  as  well. 

It  is  said  that  the  charm  of  an  apt  phrase 
lies  in  the  novelty  and  surprise  that  is  roused 
by  its  being  put  in  that  way.  If  this  is  true 
the  charm  of  Mr.  McAndrew's  writing  and 
conversation  is  easily  explained. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Teachers'  Association  on  the 
condition  of  the  teacher,  he  prepared  and 
read  at  a  meeting  of  that  association  in 
Rochester  in  July,  1898,  the  most 
complete,  thoughtful,  and  effective  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  the  "The- 
ory of  Salaries"  that  ever  before  or 
has  since  appeared.  This  paper,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Association,  was  issued  in  pamphlet 
form,  from  the  columns*of  this  magazine, 
and  circulated  through  the  entire  country. 
He  made  a  second  report  at  the  Thousand 
Island  meeting  last  June,  which  appeared 
in  our  issue  of  September  last. 

Although  a  believer  in  ample  "oats"  for 
educational  workers,  he  is  none  the  less  in- 
sistent upon  their  thorough  training  before 
going  to  the  post,  as  well  as  in  reliable 
running  on  their  part  during  the  dailyirace. 
He  is  an  equally  strong  advocate  of 
thorough  preparation  and  continued 
seeking  after  culture  by  the  teacher,  as  the 
reading  of  the  article  last  referred  to  will 
show. 

Mr.  McAndrew  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  in  1863,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  High  School  and  State  Normal 
School  of  that  place.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  taking 
the  classical  and  teachers'  course,  in  1886. 
He  then  became  instructor  in  the  Hyde  Park 
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High  School,  Chicago,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  afterwards  serving  as  its  princi- 
pal. Mr.  McAndrew,  becoming  involved 
in  a  "school  fight,"  thought  he  would 
like  to  get  out  of  the  profession  which 
he  adopted,  and  became  traveling  passenger 
agent  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  but  he  remained  only  a  year 
in  that  business,  and  returned  to  what  is 
certainly  his  vocation.  He  became  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  which 
position  he  held  for  a  year,  when  he  came 
east  to  become  principal  of  Pratt's  Jffigh 
School,  where  he  remained  six  years.  This 
position  he  resigned  to  enter  the  public 
school  service  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  McAndrew  has  taken  part  in  all  the 
activities  that  interest  the  principals  of 
Brooklyn,  and  his  popularity  with  his  asso- 
ciates is  attested  by  the  offices  of  honor 
they  have  bestowed  upon  him.  He  has  been 
President  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Association 
of  New  York  and  vicinity ;  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Brooklyn 
Teachers'  Association  for  eight  years; 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  High 
School  Grade  Meetings  for  i897-*98 ;  Vice- 
president  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  Chairman  of 
Section  of  Methods  of  the  Institute. 

In  December  of  1897,  Mr.  McAndrew 
took  the  examination  for  a  Brooklyn  princi- 
pal's certificate,  and  later  he  entered  the  ex- 
amination for  examiners  of  teachers  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  five 
candidates  who  passed,  and  was  selected 
by  Dr.  Maxwell  as  one  of  the  four  exami- 
ners provided  for  by  the  Charter. 

As  he  had  given  his  word  to  the  School 
Commissioner  who  had  nominated  him  as 
principal  that  he  would  not  leave  the  po- 
sition before  the  conclusion  of  the  school 
year,  he  declined  the  appointment. 


Com'r  S.  H.  PEABODY 

jT  will  be  noticed  that  the  New  York  Ed- 
*  UCATION  has  all  the  fall  given  room  to 
illustrations  of  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion,^ be  held  at  Buffalo  next  year.  We  do 
this  as  a  matter  of  State  loyalty,  because  the 
Exposition  is  educative,  because  Buffalo  is 
rapidly  getting  to  have  good  schools,  and 
because  we  want  Buffalonians  to  listen  to 
us  when  we  tell  them  they  ought  to  pay  the 
teachers  in  these  good  schools  better  wages 
than  they  do. 


To  secure  a  competent  person  to  take 
charge  of  such  an  educational  exhibit  as 
should  be  made  at  Buffalo  is  no  easy  task. 
The  position  is  one  that  requires  not  only 
educational  knowledge  and  experience,  but 
also  an  executive  and  administrative  capac- 
ity not  found  in  every  one,  let  alone  every 
school  man.  The  school  men  possessing 
these  qualifications  were  not  inclined  to  give 
up  their  permanencies  for  this  temporary 
work,  and  those  not  possessing  these  qualifi- 
cations were  not  wanted. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  man- 
agement found  a  gentleman  fully  equal  to 
the  occasion,  as  well  experienced  in  the  very 
work,  who  happened  to  be  so  situated  that 
he  could  give  his  time  to  the  work. 

The  gentleman  selected,  Selim  H.  Pea- 
body,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
Liberal  Arts  in  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 


COM'R  S.   H.   PEABODY 

tion  to  be  held  next  year  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  was  born  in  Vermont.  His  boyhood 
days  were  spent  amid  the  ascetic  austerities 
of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  Jonathan  Edwards  type, 
earnest  and  severe.  The  father  died  whep 
the  lad  was  twelve  years  of  age,  leaving  the 
usual  endowment  of  a  New  England  minis- 
ter. The  most  of  the  boy's  fitting  for  col- 
lege was  obtained  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  He  graduated,  and  obtained  most 
of  his  subsequent  degrees  at  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

Before  he  entered  college  he  began  the 
work  of  a  teacher,  an  avocation  which  he 
pursued  for  more  than  forty-five  years. 
During  the  last  eleven  years  of  that  time  he 
was  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
His  special  field  of  labor  was  found  in  pure 
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and  applied  mathematics,  engineering,  and 
kindred  subjects.  He  has  been  President 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  of  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois ;  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education;  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences,  etc.  He  is  the  author  of  books 
upon  Arithmetic,  Astronomy  and  Natural 
History,  and  has  written  frequently  for 
magazines  and  other  periodicals.     He  was 


the  first  editor-in-chief,  and  afterwards  an 
associate  editor  of  the  International  Ency- 
clopedia. He  was  Chief  of  the  Deportment 
of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  Chicago  Exposition 
of  1893,  and  was  for  a  time  the  historian  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900.  He  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  present  duties  during  the 
last  week  of  October  just  closed. 


THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND 

YULE-TIDE 


Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter. 

The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  red  and  jolly, 
And  sprouting  is  every  corbel  and  rafter 

With  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly; 
Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide 

Wallows  the  Yule-log's  roaring  tide; 
The  broad  flame  pennons  droop  and  flap 


And  belly  and  tug  as  a  flag  in  the  wind ; 
Like  the  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap, 

Hunted  to  deatlj  in  its  galleries  blind; 
And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks, 

Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as  in  fear, 
Go  treading  the  soot-forest's  tangled  darks 

Like  herds  of  startled  deer. 

—Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


COUNT  me  o'er  earth's  chosen  heroes, — 
They  were  souls  that  stood  alone, 

While  the  men  they  agonized  for,  hurled 
The  contumelious  stone. — Selected. 


School  prizes  are  all  right,  provided 
effort  rather  than  achievement  is  rewarded. 
— Missouri  School  Journal. 


System  is  important,  but  no  system  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  personal  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. — Educational 
Exchange. 

Much  of  our  admiration  for  the  classics 
is  a  sham,  due  in  great  measure,  to  our 
sheeplike  unwillingness  to  think  for  our- 
selves.— Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  Colum- 
bia College. 


%  Juvenal  has  said:  "The  man,  the  char- 
acter, is  made  at  seven.  What  he  is  then 
will  he  be  always,  in  spite  of  a  thousand 
teachers  you  may  give  him  after  the  forma- 
tion period." — Exchange. 


There  are  some  teachers  who  try  to  con- 
ceal their  stupidity  and  inefficiency  beneath 
the  cloak  of  religion.  Religion  is  an  excel- 
lent armor,  offensive  and  defensive,  but  it 
is  a  pitiably  poor  cloak. — Exchange. 

A  teacher  had  told  a  class  of  juvenile 
pupils  that  Milton,  the  poet,  was  blind.    The 


next  day  she  asked  if  any  of  them  could 
remember  what  was  Milton's  greatest 
affliction.  "Yes'm,"  replied  one  little  fellow, 
"he  was  a  poet." — Exchange. 


A  little  boy  writing  a  composition  on 
the  zebra  the  other  day  was  requested  to 
describe  the  animal  and  mention  what  it 
was  useful  for.  After  deep  reflection  he 
wrote:  "The  zebra  is  like  a  horse,  only 
striped.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  illustrate  the 
letter  Z." — Exchange. 


Don't  start  anything  new  in  mathematics 
in  damp,  rainy  weather.  It  is  said  that  men- 
tal errors,  such  as  mistakes  in  bank  figures 
are  more  common  in  stormy  days  than  in 
clear  ones.  Bad  weather  tends  to  diminish 
mental  activity.  A  bracing  air  produces 
energy. — Primary  Education. 


The  capacity  for  enthusiasm  in  work, 
characterizes  the  successful  teacher.  Too 
often  we  find  teachers  who  have  no  joy  in 
their  work.  Teaching  is  a  sort  of  voluntary 
imprisonment;  school  work  of  any  kind  is 
drudgery.  Their  compliance  with  recog- 
nized requirements  involves  a  perpetual  pro- 
test. Outwardly  they  may  follow  the  lines 
of  prescribed  duty.  Within  is  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  and  anarchy.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween such  a  teacher  and  the  one  who  finds 
positive  enthusiasm  even  in  drudgery. — 
Educational  Exchange. 
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"Oh,  Papa,  we  are  studying  infinitives/' 
said  a  little  ten-year-old.  "So?"  said  her 
father.  "Yes,  and  they  are  awful  easy," 
said  the  child.  "Just  to  and  an  action 
word."  Said  the  father,  "Going  to  school, 
eh?"  "Yep,"  said  the  child.  "Whipping 
two  boys?"  "That's  it,"  said  the  child. 
"Growing  too  cold?"  "That's  another," 
said  the  child,  "We  are  going  to  take  up 
participles  next.  We  understand  'em  all." 
And  the  little  maiden  finished  her  dinner  in 
blissful  ignorance  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  grammar. 

The  school  represented  in  the  above  is  a 
good  school  and  the  child  will  come  out  all 
right,  but  supposing  she  depends  on  what 
she  gets  in  the  sixth  grade  grammar  class 
for  her  success — she  wont  have  any. — 
School  Education. 


the  town  fool  approaching  with  the  child 
safe  and  asleep  in  his  arms.  In  the  general 
rejoicing  some  one  thought  to  ask:  "How 
did  you  know  where  to  find  him?"  and  the 
answer  was  simply  this :  "I  went  away  from 
the  crowd,  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  asked 
myself :  'If  I  were  a  little  boy  and  ran  away 
from  home,  what  would  I  want  to  do  and 
where  would  I  go  first?'  and  then  I  went 
there  and  found  him."  Wise  fool  !  In  try- 
ing to  understand  the  child,  he  first  as  far 
as  possible  put  himself  in  the  child's  place. — 
Midland  Schools. 


Prof.  William  James,  of  Harvard,  in 
his  text-book  on  psychology,  says :    "Could 
the  young  but  realize  how  soon  they  will  be- 
come mere  walking  bundles  of  habits,  they 
would  give  more  heed  to  their  conduct  while 
in  the  plastic  state.     Every  smallest  stroke 
of  virtue  or  of  vice  leaves,  its  scar.       The 
drunken  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  Jefferson's  play, 
excuses  himself  for  every  fresh  dereliction 
by  saying,  'I  won't  count  this  time.'     Well, 
he  may  not  count  it,  and  a  kind  heaven  may 
not  count  it,  but  it  is  being  counted  none  the 
less.  Down  among  his  nerve  cells  and  fibres 
the  molecules  are  counting  it,  registering 
and  storing  it  up,  to  be  used  against  him 
when  the  next  temptation  comes.     Nothing 
we  ever  do  is,  in  strict,  scientific  literalness, 
wiped  out.       Of  course,  this  has  its  good 
side  as  well  as  its  bad  one.     As  we  become 
permanent  drunkards  by  so  many  separate 
drinks,  so  we  become  saints  in  the  moral, 
and  authorities  and  experts  in  the  practical 
and  scientific  spheres  by  so  many  separate 
acts  and  hours  of  work." 

A  child  was  lost,  years  ago,  in  a  little 
town  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills. 
Distracted,  the  parents  ran  here  and  there. 
Friends  offered  consolation  and  advice,  and 
joined  in  the  search.  Church  bells  were 
rung  to  arouse  the  neighborhood  and  up 
and  down  the  streets  marched  the  town 
trier  with  bell  in  hand,  announcing  the  sad 
news.  Hours  thus  passed  and  with  all  the 
noise  and  confusion  it  seemed  that  nothing 
would  be  accomplished,  when  far  off 
through  one  of  the  fields  some  one  descried 


It  takes  three  years  to  make  a  three-year- 
old  elm  tree.  Under  glass,  protected  from 
the  wind  and  storm,  forced  by  artificial  heat 
and  light,  nourished  by  scientifically  pre- 
pared ingredients  in  the  soil,  the  tree  may  be 
made  to  present  the  three-year-old  appear- 
ance in  two  years,  or  even  one.  Taken 
from  its  hot-bed,  placed  in  the  world  to  meet 
the  storms  of  nature,  we  know  the  forced 
breeding  and  training  betrays  itself,  and  the 
three-year-old  is  dead  or  maimed. 

Is  it  so  different  with  animals — human 
animals  with  the  intellect?  Cannot  the 
twelve-year-old  boy  be  crammed  with  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics  and  be  fitted  for  the 
standard  college  at  that  time? 

The  element  of  time  receives  too  little 
consideration.  Probably  the  wail  that  is 
lifelong  as  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  arith- 
metic in  the  grammar  school  is  caused  by 
undertaking  to  compel  a  twelve-year-old 
intellect  to  analyze  and  comprehend  matter 
that  should  not  be  approached  until  later, 
when  Father  Time  has  had  opportunity  to 
get  in  his  work  lawfully,  not  forcefully. — 
Primary  Education. 


Vertical  writing  is  just  now  suffering 
the  natural  reaction  that  follows  the  intro- 
duction into  the  schools  of  anything  new, 
and  which  runs  counter  to  established  con- 
vention. The  system  has  been  thrown  out 
of  the  schools  of  a  few  large  cities,  and  ex- 
periments are  now  making  with  a  "semi- 
slant"  round  hand.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
that  greater  legibility  is  gained  by  the  verti- 
cal than  by  the  slant  system,  but  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  in  regard  to  speed. 

Those  who  cling  fondly  to  the  old  because 
it  is  old  will  rejoice  that  the  reaction  has 
come,  and  will  try  to  carry  it  to  the  extent 
of  a  return  to  the  traditional  520  slant, 
Spencerian  hand.     But  this  will  never  be 
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accomplished ;  the  old  Spencerian  system  is 
dead,  and  nothing  can  galvanize  it  back  into 
life.  The  slight  backset  which  the  verti- 
cal script  is  now  experiencing  in  some  places 
was  inevitable,  and  the  advocates  of  the 
system  expected  it. 

Nevertheless  some  form  of  round,  open, 
upright  penmanship  will  be  the  prevailing 
style  henceforth  taught  in  the  schools.  The 
ease  with  which  such  a  hand  can  be  read  is 
an  argument  in  its  favor  which  more  than 
offsets  a  slight  loss  of  speed  even  if  there 
is  such  a  loss. — Western  Teacher. 


Protests  against  the  custom  of  teachers 
using  their  profession  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  something  better  have  become  frequent 
and  emphatic  in  these  latter  days.  In  gen- 
eral this  shaft  of  criticism  is  wrongfully 
aimed,  for  it  is  aimed  at  the  best  teachers  in 
the  profession.  The  very  fact  that  the 
teacher  aspires  to  higher  heights  is  evidence 
that  he  is  a  good  teacher.  If  he  cannot  attain 
the  higher  heights  of  his  own  profession 
he  has  every  moral  right  to  seek  a  new  pro* 
fession  and  must  be  condemned  if  he  does 
not. 

In  too  many  cases,  in  school  and  out,  the 
dead  level  is  reached  all  too  soon.  The  pro- 
gressive lawyer-teacher  or  doctor-teacher  is 
more  of  a  power  than  the  less  progressive 
teacher,  though  with  years  of  familiarity 
with  the  school  room.  The  cases  are  not 
few  where  these  live,  ambitious  young  men 
and  women,  going  into  other  professions 
have  left  vacancies  in  the  ranks  all  too  big 
for  the  teacher  of  the  rank  and  file.  Give 
us  more  such  teachers.  If  reforms  are  to 
be  made  let  them  be  made  in  the  conditions 
so  that  the  chances  to  "rise"  will  be  as  great 
in  teaching  as  they  are  in  law  or  medicine. 
— Southern  School  Journal. 


"How  can  I  keep  the  children  from 
whispering?"  "How  can  I  stop  the  spit- 
ball  throwing?"  "How  can. I  get  the  pupils 
to  pay  attention  ?"  These  and  similar  ques- 
tions puzzle  the  young  teacher.  The  com- 
mon mistake  of  teachers  is  to  attempt  a 
direct  and  immediate  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. This  method  is  based  upon  fear  and 
the  end  is  secured  by  rule,  command,  force, 
punishment.  The  true  teacher  has  learned 
a  better  way.  She  has  learned  that  these 
manifestations  of  human  nature  cannot  be 
effectively  and  permanently  checked  by 
direct  means.     She  knows  that  these  troub- 


lesome school  activities  are  human;  that 
they  are  natural  effects  based  upon  natural 
causes.  She  knows  that  fear  as  a  motive 
of  action  is  negative,  superficial  and  tem- 
porary. She  stops  the  whispering,  not  by 
command,  but  by  interesting  each  pupil  in 
his  individual  work,  by  stimulating  the 
spirit  of  courtesy  and  non-interference  with 
the  rights  of  others.  She  stops  the  "spit- 
ball"  throwing,  not  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, but  by  planting  in  the  child  motives 
of  self-respect  and  courtesy  to  the  teacher 
and  the  school.  She  secures  attention,  not 
by  direct  command,  but  by  the  establishment 
of  interests  that  will  make  the  attention 
voluntary.  God  did  not  make  a  cosmos  out 
of  chaos  in  one  day,  by  direct  command, 
but  by  a  gradual  development  through  nat- 
ural and  intermediate  agencies.  The  school 
must  be  converted  from  a  chaos  of  disorder 
into  a  cosmos  of  moral  harmony  through 
the  creative  power  of  the  teacher. — Educa- 
tional Exchange. 


Our  schools  histories  seem  to  need  re- 
vision. Slavery,  secession  and  war  are,  of 
necessity,  associated  with  the  Southern 
States.  But  do  our  text-books  impress  the 
fact  that  slavery  existed  in  many  of  the 
Northern  States,  also,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century,  that  it  was  New  England  votes 
combined  with  those  of  the  extreme  South, 
that  prolonged  the  slave-trade  twenty  years, 
against  the  protest  of  the  middle  South? 
Do  our  school  children  realize  that  secession 
was  boldly  and  widely  advocated  in  New 
England  in  1814?  Do  they  think  of  the 
Southern  leaders  as  high-minded,  noble,  and 
devout  men,  who  fought  with  consummate 
bravery  ?  Are  we  clearly  taugjht  that  many 
of  those  leaders  were  in  favor  of  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery;  that  the  questions  in- 
volved were  open  to  honest  difference  of 
opinion ;  that  financial  considerations  uncon- 
sciously biased  the  views  of  both  North  and 
South  on  slavery,  and  that  the  Northerner, 
on  removing  to  the  South,  generally  came  to 
hold  the  views  of  his  new  neighbors?  Do 
our  school  histories  emphasize  the  deep  un- 
ity of  all  sections  ?  All  are  brave.  All  love 
liberty. 

The  truest  history  as  well  as  the  most  pa- 
triotic, is  that  which  gives  great  emphasis 
to  the  heroism  and  honesty,  the  manliness 
and  Christian  character  of  the  combatants 
on  both  sides.  The  fact  of  profoundest 
significance  to  every  American,  and  to  the 
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world,  is  the  deep  unity  of  the  American 
people  in  ideas  and  character;  yes  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  and  that  every  part 
of  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect,  how- 
ever we  may  differ  on  some  few  points  out 
of  the  many.  No  history  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  our  schools  that  is  not  written  in 
this  spirit.  The  resolution  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  is  altogether  praiseworthy. 
It  recommends  that  school  histories  use* 
some  designation  like  the  "War  between  the 
States,"  instead  of  the  "War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion," thus  avoiding  a  needless  irritation  of 
Southern  feeling. — Western  Teacher. 


The  teacher  who  sits  still  and  expects  to 
see  the  school  work  of  this  country  go  on  in 
the  same  way,  year  after  year,  simply  reads 
the  educational  signs  of  the  times  backward. 
Life,  movement,  activity  are  manifest  every- 
where from  the  vacation  school  of  the 
crowded  cities  through  the  summer  schools 
of  the  universities  in  every  section  of  this 
country.  Old  institutions  that  were  living 
on  a  dead  record  of  the  past  have  been  re- 
juvenated, and  are  now  using  all  the  latent 
forces  at  their  command  to  keep  up  with 
*their  younger  and  more  vigorous  and  pro- 
gressive rivals.  Teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents  are  spending  their  summer 
vacations  at  the  great  universities  in  order 
to  understand,  to  appreciate,  and  to  adapt 
university  methods  to  their  lower  grade 
work,  while  the  universities  in  their  summer 
schools  are  putting  forward,  as  teachers  and 
lecturers,  their  brightest  and  most  ambitious 
professors  to  instruct  those  in  attendance. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  good 
methods  are  very  closely  akin,  although  ap- 
plied in  modified  forms,  in  all  grades  of 
schools,  and  that  open-minded  teachers  are 
seeking  the  best  that  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  or  in 
the  art  of  imparting  knowledge,  or  improved 
methods  of  presentation.  Those  who  went 
away  this  past  summer  to  increase  their 
present  store  of  learning  by  study  and  ob- 
servation will  go  into  school  this  fall  with  a 
wider  horizon  and  a  very  different  outlook 
from  the  one  they  had  when  the  schools 
closed  in  June.  They  have  come  in  contact 
with  another  order  of  mind,  with  another  ed- 
ucational atmosphere,  with  another  spiritual 
influence,  and  with  a  newer  and  broader  con- 
ception of  education  and  the  many  currents 
of  influence  that  are  pouring  into  our  civil- 


ization to  make  up  the  composite  that  we  call 
our  national  life. 

We  need  lifting  up  out  of  the  lower 
ground,  out  of  the  shadows,  to  the  hilltops 
and  the  mountain  tops,  so  as  to  see  all  that 
vast  educational  plain,  and  to  understand 
the  play  of  the  myriad  forces  at  work  there, 
shaping  into  form  the  institutional  life  of 
our  people.  We  are  working  with  destiny 
— the  destiny  of  this  nation.  It  is  no  ordin- 
ary trust — it  is  the  highest  ever  imposed  on 
man  and  woman.  Do  you  know  it  and  feel 
it  as  a  great  force  working  in  all  things 
round  about  us  ? — Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood. 

One  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  scien- 
tific study  of  education  as  a  process  of 
growth  and  development  is  found  in  the  bet- 
ter understanding  we  now  have  of  the  dan- 
gers of  too  early  attention  to  intellectual 
work  on  the  part  of  children  in  our  public 
schools.  Among  parents  as  well  as  among 
teachers  the  conviction  is  slowly  maturing 
that  even  yet  children  begin  to  learn  too 
early  and  that  it  is  injurious  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  if  children  are  fettered  to 
the  school-desk  when  only  five  or  six  years 
old.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  investigations  of  Professor  Mosso 
know  his  opinion  as  to  the  injurious  effects 
resulting  from  precocious  instruction.  In 
his  lecture  on  "Psychic  Processes  and  Mus-  * 
cular  Exercise,"  delivered  at  the  decennial 
celebration  of  Clark  University  last  year, 
Professor  Mosso  shows  the  close  relation 
between  brain  development  and  muscular 
activity.  The  fact  that  the  brain  develops 
later  in  man  than  in  all  other  animals  is  due 
to  the  later  development  of  his  muscles.  It 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  investigators  like 
Mosso  that  the  intimate  relation  between 
mental  processes  and  movements  makes 
physical  education  and  gymnastics  necessary 
not  only  as  a  means  of  developing  the  mus- 
cles, but  the  brain  as  well.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  strongest  argument  for  the  introduction 
of  manual  training  into  the  earlier  grades  of 
the  city  schools.  If  we  wish  to  hasten  the 
development  of  the  brain,  says  Professor 
Mosso,  the  question  is  to  be  decided  whether 
we  can  better  secure  this  result  by  stimula- 
tions of  the  senses  and  intellectual  work  or 
by  muscular  exercises.  The  latter  method 
is,  he  declares  the  more  natural,  and  the  way 
to  begin  the  development  of  the  brain  is  to 
consolidate  the  motor  nerve  paths  which  de- 
velope  first,  and  after  that  seek  to  develope 
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the  portion  of  the  brain  concerned  with  in- 
tellectual work.  Modern  views  show  a  ten- 
dency, Professor  Mosso  continues,  to  con- 
firm what  the  great  philosophers  of  Greece 
already  recognized,  viz.,  that  children  ought 
to  begin  to  read  and  write  only  with  the 
tenth  year.  This  will  seem  an  extreme  view 
to  conservative  teachers,  but  the  simple  fact 
is  that  science  is  slowly  making  it  clear  that 
no  more  time  in  childhood  should  be  devoted 
to  intellectual  work  than  to  muscular  exer- 
cise, and  that  in  the  earlier  years  there 
should  be  no  intellectual  work  at  all,  es-. 
pecially  like  that  often  found  in  our  pri- 
mary schools.  While  Professor  Mosso's 
characterization  of  the  modern  education  of 
youth  as  an  artificial  hothouse  culture  rather 
than  as  a  natural  training  of  the  human 
plant  may  be  over-severe,  yet  it  is  hard  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  he  is  not  far  from 
the  truth. — Journal  of  Pedagogy. 

Though  there  should  be  organic  connec- 
tion between  the  school  and  business  life,  it 
is  not  meant  that  the  school  is  to  prepare 
the  child  for  any  particular  business,  but 
that  tftere  should  be  a  natural  connection  of 
the  every-day  life  of  the  child  with  the  busi- 
ness environment  about  him,  and  that  it  is 
the  affair  of  the  school  to  clarify  and  liberal- 
ize this  connection,  to  bring  it  to  conscious- 
ness, not  by  introducing  special  studies,  like 
commercial  geography  and  arithmetic,  but 
by  keeping  alive  the  ordinary  bonds  of  rela- 
tion. The  subject  of  compound-business- 
partnership  is  probably  not  in  many  of  the 
arithmetics  nowadays,  though  it  was  there 
not  a  generation  ago,  for  the  makers  of  text- 
books said  that  if  they  left  out  anything 
they  could  not  sell  their  books.  This  com- 
pound-business-partnership originated  as 
far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
joint-stojk  company  had  not  been  invented, 
and  as  large  commerce  with  the  Indies  and 
Americas  grew  up,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
an  accumulation  of  capital  with  which  to 
handle  it.  One  man  said,  "I  will  put  in 
this  amount  of  money  for  six  months,"  and 
another;  "So  much  for  two  years,"  and  so 
on.  Thus  by  joining  together  they  got 
money  enough  to  float  their  commercial 
enterprizes.  Naturally,  then,  "compound 
partnership"  was  taught  in  the  schools. 
The  joint-stock  company  was  invented; 
compound  partnership  disappeared,  but  the 
problems  relating  to  it  stayed  in  the  arith- 
metics for  two  hundred  years.    They  were 


kept  after  they  had  ceased  to  have  practical 
utility,  for  the  sake  of  mental  discipline — 
they  were  "such  hard  problems,  you  know." 
A  great  deal  of  what  is  now  in  the  arithme- 
tics under  the  head  of  percentage  is  of  »the 
same  nature.  Children  of  twelve  and  thir- 
teen years  of  age  go  through  gain  and  loss 
calculations,  and  various  forms  of  bank  dis- 
count so  complicated  that  the  bankers  long 
ago  dispensed  with  them.  When  it  is 
pointed  out  that  business  is  not  done  this 
way,  we  hear  again  of  "mental  discipline." 
Yet  there  are  plenty  of  real  connections  be- 
tween the  experience  of  children  and  busi- 
ness conditions  which  need  to  be  utilized 
and  illuminated.  The  child  should  study 
his  commercial  arithmetic  and  geography, 
not  as  isolated  things  by  themselves,  but  in 
their  reference  to  his  social  environment 
The  youth  needs  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  bank  as  a  factor  of  modern  life,  with 
what  it  does,  and  how  it  does  it; 
and  then  relevant  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses would  have  some  meaning  — 
quite  in  contradistinction  to  the  time- 
absorbing  and  mind-killing  examples  in 
percentage,  partial  payments,  etc.,  found  in 
all  our  arithmetics. — Dewey's  The  School 
and  Society,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 


I  think  it  very  important  to  try  to  get  a 
view  of  our  system  of  teaching  mathematics 
which  is  not  too  much  tinted  with  the  pleas- 
ant memories  of  one's  youth.  Like  all  the 
men  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to 
preach  on  this  subject,  I  was  in  my  youth 
a  keen  geometrician,  loving  Euclid  and  ab- 
stract reasoning.  But  I  have  taught  mathe- 
matics to  the  average  boy  at  a  public  school, 
and  this  has  enabled  me  to  get  a  new  view. 
I  have  seen  faces  bright  outside  my  room 
become  covered  as  with  a  thin  film  of  dul- 
ness  as  they  entered;  I  have  known  men, 
the  best  of  their  year  in  England  in  classics, 
lose  in  half  an  hour  as  men  did  in  the  first 
day  of  slavery  in  old  times — half  their  feel- 
ing of  manhood ;  and  I  have  known  that,  as 
an  orthodox  teacher  of  mathematics,  I  was 
really  doing  my  best  to  destroy  young  souls. 
Happily,  our  English  boys  instinctively  take 
to  athletics  as  a  remedv,  and  I  know  of  noth- 
ing which  gives  greater  proof  of  the  inher- 
ent strength,  in  good  instincts  and  common 
sense,  of  our  race  than  this  refusal  to  allow 
one's  soul  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 

I  have,  also  mixed  much  with  engineers, 
who  really  need  some  mathematics  in-  their 
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daily  work,  men  who  say  that  they  once 
were  taught  mathematics,  and  I  know  that 
these  men  never  use  anything  more  ad- 
vanced than  arithmetic,  and  actually  loathe  a 
mathematical  expression  when  it  intrudes 
itself  into  a  paper  read  before  an  engineer- 
ing society.  Of  all  branches  of  engineering, 
electrical  engineering  relies  most  upon  exact 
calculation.  Well,  the  average  electrical 
engineer  in  good  practice  would  rather  work 
a  week  at  many  separate  arithmetical  ex- 
amples than  try  for  an  hour  to  get  out  the 
simple  algebraic  expression,  which  includes 
all  his  week's  results  and  much  more.  Yet 
he  has  passed  perhaps  certain  rather  ad- 
vanced examinations  in  mathematics.  Fur- 
thermore, those  engineers  who  can  most 
readily  apply  mathematics  to  engineering 
problems  almost  invariably  descend  to  the 
position  of  teachers  and  professors  in 
schools  and  colleges,  and  they  seem  to  lose 
touch  completely  with  the  actual  life  of  their 
profession.  I  have  studied  these  phenomena 
very  carefully,  and  I  affirm  that  they  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  absurd  thing  called 
mathematical  teaching  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

I  do  not  mind  retaining  the  buttons  at  the 
back  of  my  coat ;  many  useless  ancient  cere- 
monies may  still  be  practiced,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  can  even  admire  them,  but 
the  unscientific  waste  of  the  valuable  youth 
of  millions  of  our  people,  now  that  we  are 
face  to  face  with  nations  who  evidently  ap- 
pear to  be  determined  to  destroy  England 
through  commerce  and  war,  is  so  abhorrent 
to  me  that  I  cannot  think  of  it  with  patience. 
It  is  not  merely  in  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
but  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  that 
this  waste  goes  on.  Newton  employed  geo- 
metrical conies  in  his  astronomical  studies, 
and  mechanics  was  developed;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  that  every  young  engineer  must 
study  mechanics  through  astronomy,  and  he 
dare  not  think  of  the  differential  calculus 
till  he  has  finished  geometrical  conies.  The 
young  applier  of  physics,  the  engineer,  needs 
a  teaching  of  mathematics,  which  will  make 
his  mathematical  knowledge  part  of  his  men- 
tal machinery,  which  he  shall  use  as  readily 
and  certainly  as  a  bird  uses  its  wings ;  and 
we  teach  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  hates 
the  sight  of  a  mathematical  symbol  all  his 
Kfe  after. — Prof.  Perry  in  Nature. 


We  give  below  two  views  of  the  vexing 
question  of  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures  in 


the    school,    which   will  be  of  interest  to 
teachers  everywhere : 

"We  note  with  pleasure  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  reintroduce  the  Bible  into  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago.  The  Advance 
states  that  'a  majority  of  the  committee  on 
school  management  has  endorsed  the  propo- 
sition.' We  are  glad  to  learn  of  this  move- 
ment. It  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is»an  effort  to  correct  a  great 
wrong.  The  Bible  should  never  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  public  school.  It  has  a 
place,  and  a  very  important  place  in  the 
school  curriculum.  We  do  all  pupils, 
but  especially  those  who  have  no  biblical  in- 
struction at  home,  an  injustice  when  we  de- 
prive them  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  books.  The 
Bible  should  be  in  the  schoolroom  on  purely 
literary  grounds  for  the  simplicity,  majesty 
and  sublimity  of  its  thought,  the  glow  of  its 
eloquence,  and  the  vigor,  directness  and  in- 
tensity of  its  expression.  The  Bible  should 
be  in  the  schools  on  moral  grounds  as  a 
mighty  incentive  to  right  living,  and  an  aid 
to  all  religious  aspiration.  And  the  Bible 
should  be  in  the  schools  on  purely  business 
grounds,  teaching  our  youth  to  hate  lying, 
to  obey  the  golden  rule,  never  to  yield  to 
sudden  impulse,  and  by  its  sound  and  salu- 
tary teaching,  especially  in  Proverbs,  to  fol- 
low out  those  noble  lines  of  action  which  win 
respect  and  lead  on  to  success.  The  Bible 
lifts  up  one's  ideals.  It  ennobles  life.  We 
hope  this  movement  will  be  successful  in 
Chicago  and  in  every  place  where  the  Bible 
does  not  hold  that  honorable  place  in  the 
curriculum  to  which  its  transcendent  worth 
entitles  it." — Education. 

"It  is  a  well  meant  misdirected  enthusiasm 
which  is  seeking  by  a  sugar-coated  process 
to  introduce  the  Bible  into  the  public  schools. 
The  minimum  of  good  that  would  result 
from  such  a  course  would  be  overwhelmed 
and  submerged  by  the  unfortunate  results 
that  are  bound  to  follow  in  its  wake.  The 
least  of  these  evils  would  be  the  intermin- 
able discussions  over  the  right  of  the  board 
to  enact  such  legislation.  The  most  serious 
results  would  come  from  the  continual  fer- 
ment in  which  the  schools  would  find  them- 
selves. Teacher  and  pupil,  parent  and 
teacher,  in  some  part  of  the  city,  would  be 
continually  at  war.  Energies  that  might 
be  directed  to  better  ends  would  be  dissi- 
pated in  useless  and  endless  word  strife. 
The  superintendent  and  his  assistants  would 
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be  called  upon  constantly  to  solve  those 
vexed  questions  that  have  caused  sore  feel- 
ings from  the  time  the  church  and  school 
began  to  separate  their  activities. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  the  people  of  this  nation  desire,  it  is  the 
absolute  separation  of  church  and  state.  Re- 
ligious belief  is  not  a  concomitant  of  secular 
education.  So  thoroughly  is  this  grounded 
in  the  acts  and  purposes  of  the  American 
people  that  the  question  is  never  raised  ex- 
cept locally,  and  even  then  the  agitation  is 
confined  to  small  areas. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  standing  of  the 
Bible  as  literature.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  general  beauty  and  purity  of  most  of  its 
chapters.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  im- 
morality of  others.  It  is  possible  to  com- 
pile a  book  of  extracts  from  the  Bitle  for 
supplementary  reading  which  shall  contain 
none  of  its  faults.  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, to  divide  the  understanding  or  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  from  xh  ei  re  red  ible 
significance/' — Chicago  School  Weekly. 


A  FEEL  IN  THE  CHRISTMAS  AIR 

JAMES    WHITCOMB  RILEY 

They's  a  kind  o'  feel  in  the  air,  to  me, 

When  the  Chris'mas  time  sets  in, 
That's  about  as  much  of  a  mystery 

As  ever  I've  run  agin! 
Fer  instunce,  now,  whilse  I  gain  in  weight 

An*  gineral  health,  I  swear 
There's  a  goneness  somers  I  can't  quite  state — 

A  kind  o'  feel  in  the  air 

They's  a  feel  in  the  Chris'mas  air  goes  right 

To  the  spot  where  a  man  lives  at ! 
It  gives  a  feller  an  appetite — 

There  ain't  no  doubt  about  that! 
And  yit,  they's  some  pin1 — I  don't  know  what- 

That  follows  me  here  and  there, 
And  ha'nts  and  worries  and  spares  me  not — 

A  kind  o'  feel  in  the  air 

Is  it  the  racket  the  children  raise? 

W'y,  no! — God  bless  'em! — no! 
Is  it  the  eyes  and  the  cheeks  ablaze — 

Like  my  own  wuz,  long  ago? — 
Is  it  the  bleat  o'  the  whistle  and  beat 

O'  the  little  toy-drum  and  blare 
O*  the  horn?— No!  no! — it's  jest  the  sweet — 

The  sad-sweet  feel  in  the  air. 


From  M.-»ww's  <    Ametu-.Lii  fuvtmtiamamt  d  ■■  <  >■  r  ■  npyrlfcht,  i  ....  hf  Silver,  Llurdett  and  Company. 

OLD    NEW    ENGLAND    KITCHEN. 
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FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM 


CHRISTMAS 


'Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep, 
God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  he  sleep ! 
The  wrong  doth  fail,  the  right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men !" 


The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ; 
The  moon  hid;  the  night  is  still; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

— Tennyson.    In  Memoriam. 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  HISTORY 


GEOGRAPHY  is  the  background  of  his- 
tory, and  it  is  necessary  all  the  time  to 
keep  pupils  in  mind  of  the  fact— self-evident 
as  it  seems — that  events  occur  somewhere  as 
well  as  somewhen.  One  of  the  greatest  faults 
to  be  found  with  the  old  teaching  was  the 
isolation  of  these  two  subjects  throughout; 
history  was  not  localized,  and  geography 
was  carried  in  some  mental  compartment 
carefully  separated  from  everything  else,  as 
if  it  were  valuable  purely  for  its  own  sake. 
The  older  text-books  on  history  had  few  and 
poor  maps,  wall  maps  and  atlases  were  sel- 
dom or  never  used  in  studying  or  reciting 
^history,  and  consequently  notions  of  places 
where  historical  events  occurred  were  very 
pazy. 

.  The  proper  localizing  of  history  not  only 
fixes  it,  but  teaches  geography  better  than 
•  any  other  study  of  geography  alone  can  do. 
Text-books  of  history  should  be  selected 
which  have  numerous  and  clear  maps,  and 
frequent  use  should  be  made  of  atlases  by 
~  e  pupils  while  preparing  a  lesson.  In  reci- 
ition,  suitable  wall  maps  should  be  at  hand 
ready  reference,  and  should  be  used 
ly  by  the  pupils  in  reciting.  If  wall 
ps  are,  for  any  reason,  not  available,  then 
text-books  should  be  unhesitatingly 
led  and  their  maps  used  in  recitation. 
In  addition  to  such  study  of  maps,  the  pu- 
should  be  required  to  prepare,  as  a  part 
their  history  work  special  maps  of  their 
n  drawing.  These  may  be  arawn  to  a 
ified  scale  on  suitable  sheets  of  uniform 
;  or,  preferably,  they  may  be  prepared  on 
line  maps,  which  are  procurable  from  any 
»1  publishing  company,  and  the  use  of 
ich  will  secure  greater  neatness  and  uni- 
ity  and  save  much  time.  For  example, 
outline  map  of  the  hemispheres  may  be 
"  first,  and  each  pupil  required  to  bring 
in,  after  a  week's  study  of  the  text-books, 
one  of  these  maps,  filled  out  in  colors,  to 
show  Genoa,  Spain,  Columbus's  route  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  region  of  his  first  land- 
ing upon  this  hemisphere. 


While  -  studying  the  explorations  of  the 
Cabots,  De  Soto,  or  La  Salle,  the  routes  fol- 
lowed should  be  traced  upon  outline  maps 
of  North  America,  as  the  study  proceeds, 
and  these  maps  should  be  turned  in  as  a  part 
of  either  regular  or  review  work.  In  the 
same  way  maps  should  be  made  to  show  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  the  sites  of  famous 
battles, — the  position  of  opposing  armies 
being  marked  in  solid  lines  of  different  col- 
ors, while  routes  of  marches  are  shown  by 
broken  or  dotted  lines, — the  changes  and 
growth  of  parties,  the  increase  of  population, 
and,  in  short,  nearly  every  kind  of  historic 
fact  that  can  be  graphically  represented. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  print  in  all  import- 
ant dates,  on  the  face  of  the  map. 

This  sort  of  map  work  is  very  valuable  in 
the  general  study  of  history,  but  is  still  more 
so  in  the  intensive  study  of  the  subject, — the 
careful  working  out  in  detail  of  some  defi- 
nite portion  of  history. — Roark's  Method  in 
Education.    American  Book  Co. 


TWO  WAYS 


"I  am  ashamed  of  the  work  this  class  is 
doing  in  arithmetic,"  said  a  teacher  to  a  vis- 
itor in  the  presence  of  her  school.  "They 
don't  seem  to  try  at  all.  If  they  did,  I'm 
sure  they  wouldn't  have  any  trouble."  The 
pupils  overheard  the  remark.  They  did  try, 
but  probably  not  just  as  hard  as  they  might 
have  done.  The  visitor  stayed  for  the  reci- 
tation and  very  often  she  heard  this,  "You 
aren't  trying  to  see  it;"  "You  don't  try  to 
remember  what  we  have  had;"  "I  get  so 
tired  of  telling  you  over  and  over  again  the 
same  things."  The  point  was  difficult  and 
the  visitor  wondered  how  many  years  it  had 
been  since  the  teacher  herself  had  been 
familiar  with  the  subject.  But  the  teacher 
had  forgotten  if  there  ever  had  been  a  time 
when  the  subject  was  not  clear  to  her,  and 
seemed  to  think  the  children  ought  to  see  it 
now  as  readily  as  she  herself  saw  it. 
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"Are  you  going  to  hear  our  arithmetic  les- 
son to-day?  Well,  we  have  been  working 
very  hard  on  division  for  nearly  a  week.  We 
don't  see  it  very  clearly  yet,  but  it  is  getting 
easier^for  us  every  day,  and  we  are  sure  we 
can  master  it  in  a  few  a*ore  lessons." 
*        *        * 

Can  you  see  the  difference  between  these 
two  schools?  One  uses  the  pronoun  you; 
the  other,  the  pronoun  we.  One  talked  to 
the  class;  the  other,  with  them.  One  dis- 
couraged, the  other  encouraged.  One  hu- 
miliated, the  other  uplifted  and  inspired 
confidence.  One  teaches  school,  the  other 
does  not. 

There  are  entire  rooms  of  children  in 
which  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
really  slow  or  disagreeable  children  and 
forty  or  forty-five  fine,  spirited,  little  people 
who  always  try  to  do  exactly  the  thing  they 
know  is  wanted  to  be  done.  Now,  what 
does  this  teacher  frequently  do?  She  wor- 
ries and  frets  and  fumes  and  scolds  about 
her  school ;  the  children  are  so  slow,  so  dull, 
disagreeable  or  disobedient.  Whenever  any- 
body asks  about  her  school,  she  immedi- 
ately makes  it  a  special  point  to  tell  how 
trying  her  pupils  are,  how  slow  some  of 
them  are  in  their  work.  She  dwells  at  such 
length  on  the  shortcomings  of  these  two  or 
three  that  people  soon  become  to  think  the 
children  of  this  school  or  of  this  particular 
town  must  be  doing  poor  work.  This  teacher 
has  given  all  this  impression  herself.  She 
has  let  two  or  three  bad  pupils  overshadow 
the  forty  good  ones. — Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal. 


THE  DANGERS 

The  following  story  from  the  Primary 
School  illustrates  very  forcibly  one  of  the 
dangers  in  teaching  theMittle  ones  these 
words  :x 

"Little  six-year-old  Robbie  was  ready  for 
his  first  day  at  school,.  He  was  a  farmer's 
boy  and,  as  he  lived  about  three  miles  from 
the  city  school  he  was  to  ride  with  the  older 
pupils,  who  were  usually  taken  from  their 
suburban  homes  by  the  city  barge. 

"Robbie's  heart  was  full  of  polden  antici- 
pations when  he  left  home  that  morning. 
Alas!  when  he  returned  at  evening  there 
was  leaden  dullness  in  their  place.  School 
had  not  proven  that  intensely  interesting 


place  that  little  Robbie  had  expected.  But 
why? 

"Miss  Frazer,  the  teacher,  had  been  teach- 
ing the  children  the  word  cow  that  morning, 
and  she  had  done  everything  she  knew  how 
to  impress  the  word,  the  word,  the  word, 
the  picture,  the  attributes  of  the  animal  upon 
the  minds  of  the  little  ones.  But  never  once 
did  she  ask  one  of  the  children  what  he  or 
she  knew  about  the  cow,  and  there  was  the 
little  farmer  lad  running  over  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

"The  next  morning  when  Robbie's  class 
was  called  all  came  out  but  Robbie.  Miss 
Frazer  called,  'Robbie,  come  out  with  the 
others.'  'I  don't  want  to  come,"  was  the 
unexpected  reply.  'Why  not?'  said  the  sur- 
prised teacher.  The  answer  came  with  con- 
temptuous frankness,  'Because  I've  heard 
all  I  want  to  about  that  old  cow.' 

"It  is  doubtful  if  much  arguing  or  ex- 
plaining by  a  superintendent  could  have 
brought  home  to  Miss  Frazer's  heart  such 
a  lesson  as  did  that  childish  complaint. 

"She  pondered  the  lesson  well,  and  since 
that  time  has  tried  very  hard  to  resist  that 
temptation  that  so  often  besets  a  teacher — 
to  look  upon  children's  minds  as  so  many 
empty  vessels  into  which  the  water  of  truth 
is  to  be  poured  and  so  stored  up  for  use." 


POPULATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  AWD 
LARGE  CITIES 

Turn  to  the  tables  in  the  back  of  your 
geography  and  paste  into  it  the  following: 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado   

Connecticut  . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia  

Ic'aho    

Illinois 

Indiana  

Iowa 

Kansas  • 

Kentucky 
Louisiana   .... 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 
Minnesota  . . . 
Mississippi  .. . 

Missouri  

Montana  


1,828.697 
1,311.564 
1,485.053 

539700 

008,355 
-    184735 

528.542 
2,216.329 

161  771 
4,821.550 
2.516,463 
2,251.829 
1,469,406 

2. 147. 1 74 
1,381.627 
604  366 
1. 180,046 
2.805.346 
2.419.782 
I75L395 
1.551  372 

3.107.IT7 
243.289 


Nebraska  .... 

Nevada 

New  Hamp.. . 
New  Jersey  . . 
New  York  . . . 
N.  Carolina  . . 
N.  Dakota  .... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

R.  Island 

S.  Carolina. . . 

S.  Dakota 

Tennessee   . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont  

Virginia 

Washington  . . 
W.  Virginia. .. 
Wisconsin  . . . 
Wyoming  . . .  \ 


1,068,901 
42,334 

4"  588 
1,883,661 
7,268,009 
1,891.992 

319040 
4.157,545 

6,301 ,3&5 

428.556 

1,340.312 

401*559 

2,022.723 

3,048.828 

275.565 

343.641 

1,854-184 

517*672 

958,900 

2.068.963 

92-53! 


Total 74,627,907 
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TERRITORIES 
Alaska 

(estimated). "      44,000    Indian  Ter... .     391*960 
Arizona../..      122,212    N.   Mexico...      193*777 

Dist  of  Col 278,718    Oklahoma  ....      398*245 

Abroad  in  ser- 
Hawaii 154,001        vice  84,400 


Total 1,667,313 

Grand  total 76,295,220 

AMERICAN  CITIES  OF  OVER  100,000 
Gtr.  N.  York.  3,437,202    Providence   . .      175.597 


Chicago  .....  1,698,575 

Philadelphia  .  1,293,097 

St.  Louis 575»238 

Boston 560,892 

Baltimore 508,957 

Cleveland    ...  381,768 

Buffalo 352,219 

San  Francisco.  342,782 

Cincinnati  . . .  325,902 

Pittsburg 321,616 

N.  Orleans  . ..  287,104 

Detroit  285,704 

Milwaukee  ...  285,315 

Washington    .  278,718 

Newark 246,070 

Jersey  City  . ..  206,433 

Louisville 204  731 

Minneapolis  ..  202,718 


Indianapolis  ..  169,164 

St.  Paul 163,632 

Kansas  City  ..  163,572 

Rochester  ....  162,465 

Denver 133-859 

Toledo  131,822 

Allegh'y  City.  129,806 

Columbus    . . .  125,560 

Worcester 118,421 

Syracuse  .....  1 08,374 

New  Haven. . .  108,027 

Patterson  . .!..  105  171 

Fall  River  . . .  104,836 

St.  Joseph  . . .  102,976 

Omaha  102,559 

Los  Angeles..  102,475 

Memphis 102,329 

Scranton 102,020 


The  population  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  officially  announced  is  ^7^^012^  as 
against  5,997,853  in  1890.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  1.270,159,  or  2 1. 1  per  cent.  The 
population  in  1880  was  5,082,871,  showing 
an  increase  of  914,982,  or  18  per  cent  from 
1880  to  1890.  The  population  by  counties 
is  as  follows : 


Albany    : 165,571 

Allegany 41.501 

Broome 69,149 

Cattaraugus  . . .  65,643 

Cayuga   66,234 

Chautauqua  . . .  88,314 

Oiemung 54.063 

Chenango 36  563 

Clinton    47*430 

Columbia 43-21 1 

Cortland 27,576 

Delaware 46,413 

Dutchess 81,670 

Erie 433.686 

Essex 30.707 

Franklin 42.853 

Fulton  42,842 

Genesee 34,56 1 

Greene 31,478 

Hamilton    4.947 

Herkimer 51,049 

{efTer^on 76,748 

'inp:s   1,166,582 

Lewis 27,427 

Livingston   37.059 

Madison 40.545 

Monroe 217,854 

Montgomery   . .  47.488 

Nassau  55-448 

Ni-w  York 2,050.600 

v  Niagara  74,o6i 


Oneida 132,800 

Onondaga  168,735 

Ontario  49,605 

Orange 103,859 

Orleans 30 164 

Oswego 70,881 

Otsego 48,939 

Putnam  13,787 

Queens  152,999 

Rensselaer   121,697 

Richmond 67,021 

Rockland 38,298 

St.  Lawrence  . .    89,083 

Saratoga 61,089 

Schenectady. .  .  •  46.852 

Schoharie 26,854 

Schuyler 15,811 

Seneca 28,114 

Steuben    82  822 

Suffolk 77,582' 

Sullivan  32,306 

Tioga 27,951 

Tompkins 33.830 

Ulster 88,422 

Warren  29,043 

Washington  . . .     45.624 

Wayne    48,660 

Westchester  . . .   183.375 

Wyoming 30,413 

Yates  20,318 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THOUGHTLESS 
TEACHERS 

1.  Do  you  keep  your  desk  in  order,  or  is 
it  a  veritable  catch-all  for  papers,  pencils, 
scissors,  etc.  ? 

2.  Do  you  ever  wash  or  wipe  down  your 
blackboards  ? 

3.  Do  you  keep  the  same  old  motto,  or 
border,  or  picture  before  the  children  all  the 
time?  If  so,  give  them  something  new  to 
look  at  and  enjoy. 

4.  Do  you  provide  questions  for  outside 
search  work  to  stimulate  the  individual  ef- 
forts of  the  child? 

5.  Do  you  offer  inducements  for  bef ore- 
school  work,  to  prevent  dawdling? 

6.  Do  you  keep  so  close  to  the  course  of 
study  that  the  work  becomes  monotonous? 
If  so,  broaden  out  and  give  the  children  a 
taste  of  Shakespeare,  Latin,  mythology, 
birds,  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  or 
something  beyond  their  own  narrow  sphere. 

7.  Do  you  waste  precious  minutes  dis- 
tributing papers,  repeating  directions,  an- 
swering useless  questions,  and  dwelling  at 
length  on  some  unimportant  point  that  may 
be  a  hobby? 

8.  Do  you  throw  sets  of  papers  in  the 
basket  without  a  glance  or  comment  ?  The 
children  soon  find  out,  and  it  doesn't  pay. 

9.  Do  you  show  off  the  bright  children 
when,  visitors  appear,  and  neglect  poor, 
stupid  Lucy  and  slow,  awkward  Simon  ? 
Don't  do  it  if  you  would  avoid  the  criticism 
of  both  pupil  and  callers. 

10.  Do  you  write  letters  and  read  news- 
papers or  magazines  while  the  class  is  doing 
"busy  work"?  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  in- 
different teacher. ' 

11.  Do  you  ever  put  bits  of  miscellaneous 
information  on  the  board  for  the  children 
to  note? 

12.  Do  you  ever  choose  boy  editors  to 
keep  a  daily  bulletin  of  news  items?  Try 
it,  and  you'll  be  surprised  at  the  enthusiasm. 

13.  Do  you  hunt  for  the  good  in  every 
child,  or  develop  his  antagonism? 

14.  Do  you  insist  upon  attention  from 
everyone  at  all  times? 

15.  Do  you  give  your  class  some  knowl- 
edge of  social  etiquette,  table  manners  and 
correspondence  ? 

16.  Do  you  compliment  boys  whose 
shoes  shine? 

17.  Do  you  notice  finger  nails  and  hair? 

18.  Do  you  teach  the  boys  to  be  helpful 
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and  thoughtful?  They  can  be  taught  to 
erase  boards,  empty  baskets,  etc.,  without 
being  asked. 

19.  Do  you  think  of  the  difference  in  the 
atmosphere  created  in  these  cases?  One 
teachers  says,  "Now  everyone  who  succeeds 
in  making  a  very  neat  paper  may  have  two 
per  cent  extra.  Another  says,  "If  you 
careless  children  blot  your  papers,  I'll  take 
off  ten  per  cent." 

20.  Do  your  pupils  respect  y6u  and  feel 
that  you  are  interested  in  them? — Popular 
Educator. 


EXERCISES  IN  MIND  TRAINING 

Adapted  from  Catherine  Aiken's  Book, 
Published  by  American  Book  Co. 

Quickness  of  Perception. 
Children  close  eyes.  Teacher  writes  a 
combination  on  the  board  and  covers  with  a 
piece  of  paper.  Open  eyes.  Teacher  re- 
moves cover,  then  quickly  replaces.  Pupils 
give  result  only. 

32—  8         24—  8        19X  2 

57—  7         60X  6        20X   3 

ioo-r2o         30-i-  s         10-7-  5 

90X10         42 — 40        16 — 12 

Teacher,  Pupil.  Pupil. 

Roots.  Squares.  Cubes. 

248 

3  9      1  27 

4  16  64 

5  25  125  • 

Mental  Arithmetic  Exercises. 

Five  times  7,  multiply  by  2,  add  30,  ex- 
tract the  square  root,  multiply  by  45,  divide 
by  4,  subtract  100^.  (Ans.  12.) 

The  teacher  may  give  problems  similar  to 
the  above.  Then  let  a  pupil  give  one  for 
the  others  to  solve. 

Teacher  may  write  a  column  of  five  words 
on  the  board,  allow  the  pupil  to  look  a  mo- 
ment, then  erase  and  require  the  pupil  to 
write  the  synonyms  of  the  list  they  have 
just  seen.     For  example: 

Toy — plaything. 

Cent — penny. 

Babe — infant. 

Boy— lad. 

Prison — jail. 

Jewel — gem. 

Ship — vessel. 

Serpent — snake. 

Prisoner — captive. 

Bed — couch. 


TROUBLESOME  WORDS 

Below  are  fourteen  words  whose  orthog- 
raphy is  very  troublesome,  at  least,  we  have 
a  right  to  think  so,  judging  from  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  misspelled  in 
the  newspapers.  If  you  can  get  your 
pupils,  during  this  term,  to  form  the  habit 
of  spelling  these  fourteen  words  correctly, 
you  are  likely  to  accomplish  more  for  them 
than  you  will  by  having  a  spelling  lesson 
every  day,  in  the  usual  humdrum,  haphaz- 
ard way. 

Lose.        Valleys. 

Led.         Until. 

Seize.       Supersede. 

Siege.       Consensus. 

Weird.      Vying. 

Gauge.     Benefited. 

Fiery.       Exorbitant. 

— School  and  Home  Education. 


PRONUNCIATION 

The  renunciation  of  a  recluse  is  hardly 
more  rational  than  the  recourse  to  national 
rapine,  current  in  the  mediaeval  age.  His 
peculiar  life  is  a  retroaction,  or  retrogres- 
sion, from  the  routine  resources  of  sociality, 
revolting  in  those  robust  recusants  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  reflex  and  refluant  bene- 
fits of  such  a  form  of  resignation.  They 
speak  with  raillery  of  the  mental  relaxation, 
the  romance,  the  rythmic  beauty  which  one 
must  enjoy,  who  to  escape  irremediable 
evils,  like  a  reptile  creeps  into  some  rocky 
recess,  where  the  air  is  not  respirable,  and 
there  spends  his  days  in  recondite  research, 
to  discover  the  true  root  of  the  remediless 
wrongs  recognizable  in  human  society.  The 
rise  of  this  pristine  belief  in  isolation  is  re- 
ferable rather  to  the  influence  of  sacerdotal 
monomaniacs  than  to  the  rudimentary  con- 
dition of  philosophy. — Western  Teacher. 


An  excellent  device  for  giving  variety 
in  written  language  is  to  read  part  of  a  story 
to  the  class,  breaking  off  at  some  interest- 
ing point  and  directing  the  pupils  to  draw 
on  their  imagination  to  complete  the  tale. 
Each  finishes  the  story  according  to  his 
fancy,  then  the  teacher  reads  the  rest  of 
the  story.  Sometimes  a  chapter  or  two 
may  be  read  from  an  interesting  book,  the 
pupil  to  write  conclusions.  This  plan  sel- 
dom fails  to  create  a  desire  to  read  the  book 
to  see  how  it  really  does  end. — Intelligence. 
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A  BLACKBOARD  EXERCISE 

Write  these  words  in  three  columns,  plac- 
ing each  word  under  its  proper  heading. 
Twenty  are  mineral,  twelve  are  animals, 
and  eighteen  are  vegetable. 

Kerosene,  air,  wheat,  flowers,  flour ; 
water,  shoes,  nails,  coffee,  cornmeal,  snow, 
calico,  flannel,  wool,  sugar,  horseshoes, 
trout,  deer,  ice,  vinegar,  lard,  ashes,  butter, 
salt,  pepper,  spice,  milk,  dinner-pail,  bread, 
wind,  clouds,  smoke,  pebbles,  clay,  iron; 
broads,  inks,  pens,  paper,  apples,  silk,  linen, 
boards,ink,  pens,  paper,  apples,  silk,  linen, 
watches,  syrup,  tea,  cheese,  candy,  bacon, 
eggs,  coal. 

This  exercise  may  be  made  to  count  in 
more  ways  than  one.  First  of  all  it  may 
call  for  neatness  of  penmanship.  It  may  be 
made  a  lesson  in  neatness  of  arrangement, 
in  accuracy  of  spelling,  in  the  logical  dis- 
tinction between  the  animal,  the  mineral  and 
the  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  lastly,  it  may 
be  used  to  keep  some  people  profitably  busy. 


Note  that  the  exercise  does  not  call  for  much 
writing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  of  the 
pupil.  We  often  assign  so  much  writing  it 
becomes  slavery  and  the  result  is  generaly 
slovenliness.  The  list  of  words  may  be  ex- 
tended at  pleasure,  or  modified  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances.— School  Education. 


.     MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION 

To  multiply  one  number  by  another  is  to 
do  to  the  first  what  has  been  done  to  unity 
to  produce  the  second. 

To  divide  one  number  by  another  is  to 
separate  the  first  into  two  factors,  one  of 
which  is  the  second. 

These  definitions  accord  with  the  best 
mathematical  thought  of  to-day  and  brush 
the  foundation  out  from  under  the  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  a  number  can  be  multi- 
plied by  a  fraction,  and  the  finicky  distinc- 
tions which  some  of  our  text-book  writers 
try  to  make  between  division  and  "parti- 
tion."— Western  Teacher. 
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KINDERGARTEN 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 


"Happy   are   we   working, 
Thinking  of  the  day 

When  the  pretty  presents 
We. can  give  away. 


Little  gifts  are  precious, 

If  a  loving  heart 
Help  the  busy  fingers, 

As  they  do  their  part." 


FROEBEL'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 


EDUCATION  has  not  been  able  to  escape 
the  all  prevailing  force  of  German 
idealism,  and  two  of  the  greatest  men  on 
our  roll  of  educators  owe  much  of  their  in- 
spiration to  its  influence.  Of  the  two 
founders  of  the  Froebelian  school,  Pestal- 
lozi  was  probably  the  greater  man,  while 
Froebel  was  the  greater  philosopher.  This 
is  not,  perhaps,  very  high  praise ;  for,  truth 
to  tell,  neither  was  very  distinguished  in 
this  direction.  Yet  obscure  and  confused 
as  are  Froebel's  philosophic  utterances,  they 
undoubtedly  embody  the  spirit  of  German 
idealism.  The  doctrine  of  the  organic  unity 
of  the  universe  underlies  all  his  theories, 
and  cannot  be  neglected  in  considering  his 
principles  unless  we  are  prepared  for  mean- 
ingless confusion. 

The  usual  criticism  of  this  idealism  as  a 
system  is  that  it  deals  with  such  wide  and 
universal  principles  that  there  is  a  danger 
that  universality  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
content;  that  the  principles  become  empty 
formulae  which  lose  hold  of  the  facts 
they  profess  to  explain,  and  present  a  spec- 
ious harmony  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
omitting  inconvenient  facts.  The  idealist's 
difficulty,  like  the  clergyman's,  is  usually  in 
the  application. 

Froebel  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In 
the  Education  of  Man  we  have  beautiful,  if 
obscurely  expressed,  truths  about  education. 
In  the  kindergarten  we  have  clear,  cut-and- 
dry,  consistent  principles.  But  the  kinder- 
garten cannot  be  evolved  from  the  Educa- 
tion of  Man.  Between  the  two  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  a  gulf  that  Froebel  has  not 
bridged. 

The  universe  is  an  organic  whole,  in 
which  all  things  must  work  together  for 
good.  Every  animal,  person,  place  or  thing 
has  its  allotted  position  and  work  in  this 
rational  universe,  and  can  only  fulfil  its 
functions  by  being  true  to  itself,  consistent 
with  its  own  nature.  The  child  must 
develop,  and  that  according  to  fixed  laws. 
What  those  laws  are  can  be  discovered  only 
by   learning   the   course   of   nature.      Find 


what  nature  wills,  says  the  Froebelian,  and 
do  that.  John  must  develop  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  own  nature;  his  develop- 
ment must  be  self-development,  develop- 
ment from  within.  Before,  therefore,  we 
can  educate  John,  we  must  know  him. 

Here  we  have  stumbled  upon  the  radical 
difference  between  the  old  education  and 
the  new.  No  doubt  the  change  from  the 
subject  to  John  was  at  least  suggested  by 
Rousseau  in  Emile,  but  to  the  Froebelian 
school  belongs  the  glory  of  the  advance. 
Pestalozzi  began,  and  Froebel  developed, 
the  study  of  child-nature  as  a  key  to  educa- 
tion. The  words  on  Froebel's  tomb  "Lasst 
uns  unsern  Kinder  leben"  are  usually  trans- 
lated "Let  us  live  for  our  children."  But 
they  have  been  rendered,  and  some  prefer 
the  reading,  "Let  us  live  with  our  children." 
The  first  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  law  of 
child-study ;  the  second  expresses  its  verv 
letter. 

Unfortunately,  the  way  to  know  John  is 
not  suggested.  Since  the  whole  universe  is 
a  rational  organism,  it  follows  that  if  we 
know  how  that  organism  works,  we  know 
exactlv  how  to  educate  John.  But  to  ex- 
haust the  universe  seems  a  somewhat  tedi- 
ous way  to  get  at  the  information  we  want 
The  Froebelians  do  not  face  this  rational 
outcome  of  their  principles;  they  content 
themselves  with  a  metaphor.  The  child  is 
a  plant.  Once  the  Froebelian  has  said  this 
he  has  uttered  the  shibboleth  of  his  school- 
Thereafter  he  is  content  to  take  his  place  as 
a  humble  under-gardener,  and  watch  with 
interest  and  admiration  the  development  of 
John.  Education  becomes,  in  the  very 
words  of  the  master,  "a  passivity,  a  follow- 
ing." The  natural  outcome  of  those  prin- 
ciples is  a  general  paralysis.  Education 
becomes  a  great  mystery. 

Froebel  is  at  once  worse  and  better  than 
his  principles:  worse,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
failed  to  correlate  theory  and  practice ;  bet- 
ter, inasmuch  as  his  practice  is  not  the 
paralysis  to  which  his  principles  would  lead 
him.    He  does  not  carry  his  philosophy  far 
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enough  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
what  is  called  education  in  an  organic  uni- 
verse. If  John  must  develop  according  to 
fixed  laws,  if  John  must  be  self-determined, 
what  work  is  left  for  the  teacher  ?  Yet  this 
enforced  "passivity"  is  not  allowed  to  de- 
generate into  inactivity.  The  master's 
work  is  reduced  to  a  "benevolent  superin- 
tendence/' no  doubt,  but  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  can  be  read  into  such  a  phrase. 
Even  the  plant  metaphor  is  not  quite  such  a 
restriction  as  at  first  sight  appears.  It 
leaves  the  teacher  all  the  rights  of  pruning, 
and  graftirig,  and  even  transplanting.  At  a 
pinch,  corporal  punishment  itself  might  be 
smuggled  into  the  kindergarten,  and  be 
justified  bj  the  case  of  the  walnut  tree  in 
the  old  Warwickshire  couplet : 
"A  woman,  a  dog,  and  a  walnut  tree, 
The  more  they  are  beaten,  the  better  they 
be." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Froebers  failure  to 
correlate  his  theory  and  his  practice  by  no 
means  proves  that  either  theory  or  practice 
is  wrong.  To  me,  each  in  its  own  place 
seems  eminently  satisfactory :  the  Hegelian 
doctrine  as  a  philosophical  explanation  of 
the  universe,  and  the  kindergarten  practice 
as  a  school  method.  The  objection  is  that 
there  is  no  psychology  in  the  system  at  all, 
other  than  mere  external  observation  of 
John.    To  call  him  a  plant  does  not  advance 


matters  much,  and  manifestly  does  not 
account  for  the  use  of  cubes,  spheres,  cylin- 
ders and  bricks  in  the  very  precise  way  the 
.  kindergarten  demands.  In  truth  Froebel's 
system  as  a  practical  school  method  is 
purely  empirical.  The  fanciful,  quasi- 
philosophical  way  in  which  he  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  relation  of  angles  and  sides,  of 
forms  of  knowledge,  of  beauty  and  of  life, 
and  of  the  moral  meanings  of  certain  physi- 
cal phenomena,  is  charming,  but  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  a  pretty  mysticism. 

Not  philosophy,  but  common  sense,  ex- 
perience, and  loving  observation  have  led 
Froebel  and  his  followers  to  adopt  certain 
apparatus  and  certain  methods  which  are 
excellent  in  themselves,  and  which  in  capa- 
ble hands  produce  admirable  results.  For 
this  he  deserves  all  the  honor  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  him — but  he  has  not  explained 
John. 

The  mere  fact  that  Froebelianism  has 
obtained  such  a  hold  upon  our  educational 
system  proves  that  it  possesses  elements  of 
first-rate  importance  to  the  teacher.  But  as 
a  Psychology  it  is  simply  non-existent.  It 
suggests  the  immense  importance  of  know- 
ing John;  which  is  much.  It  leaves  to 
others  the  task  of  supplying  this  knowledge. 
— Adams  Herbartian  Psychology  Applied 
to  Education,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


CHILD  STUDY 


While  the  heavens  are  telling 
To  mankind  good-will, 

Only  love  and  kindness 
Every  bosom  fill ; 


And  pray  a  gladsome  Christmas 
For  all  good  Christian  men; 

Carol,  brothers,  carol, 
Christmas  day  again. — Sel. 


MR.  BOE'S  CONTENTION  DISCUSSED 


AT  a  meeting  of  a  school  board  in  a  vil- 
lage the  other  day  one  member  asked 
about  Mr.  Bok's  contention  in  the  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  that  children  should  not  be 
made  to  get  school  lessons  at  home.  Said 
the  member  of  the  school  board,  "My  little 
girl  became  nervous  over  her  arithmetic. 
She  could  not  rest  even  in  her  sleep.  Her 
older  sister  would  help  her  at  her  lessons 
through  the  evening,  but  'it  was  worry, 
worry,  all  the  time  until  I  refused  to  let  her 
look  at  a  school  book  at  home."  "Good," 
said  the  secretary  of  the  board,  "when  I 
worried  over  my  store  at  home  I  was  miser- 
able all  the  time.  Now  I  shut  the  door  of 
my  store  at  night  and  forget  my  business." 


"That's  sensible,"  said  the  physician  on  the 
board,  "the  child  and  the  business  man 
should  get  rest  and  a  change  at  home.  Les- 
sons and  business  will  be  all  the  better 
for  it." 
The  principal  of  the  school  was  there  and 
#  he  did  not  look  as  if  the  conversation  was 
just  to  his  liking.  He  is  a  fine  student,  an 
excellent  teacher  and  a  wise  superintendent. 
He  is  exceedingly  ambitious  both  for  him- 
self and  his  co-workers.  He  goes  back  to 
his  school  office  in  the  evening  and  works 
two  or  three  hours.  He  gets  to  his  office 
early  in  the  morning  and  leaves  it  about 
supper  time.  He  takes  almost  no  exercise 
and    his    health  suffers.      Sleepless    nights 
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follow  days  of  unremitting  anxiety.  Over- 
burdened, the  day  will  come  when  his  men- 
tal fires  will  grow  dull.  It  is  said  that 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  English  statesman, 
takes  no  exercise,  never  walks  when  he  can 
ride,  and  still  retains  his  mental  vigor.  Such 
instances  are  rare.  Even  in  his  case,  were 
I  an  Englishman,  I  would  have  more  faith 
in  his  judgment  if  he  kept  his  body  strong. 

We  believe  Mr.  Bok  is  right  in  his  main 
contention.  Children  should  not  study 
school  lessons  at  home.  This  rule  should 
be  almost  without  exception.  It  is  all  non- 
sense- for  a  teacher  to  tell  a  little  eight  or 
ten  year  old  to  get  this  or  that  lesson  at 
home. 

Parents  of  such  children  should  refuse 
to  let  a  school  book  come  into  the  house.  It 
is  a  poor  home  that  cannot  give  a  child 
something  better  to  do  than  to  make  up  for 
bad  management  at  school.  A  properly 
taught  school  will  have  its  day's  work  done 
at  four,  and  as  a  general  thing  the  teacher 
should  follow  her  pupils  out  and  leave  the 
school  room  to  the  janitors  to  be  cleansed 
for  the  next  day.  Why  do  not  the  mothers 
and  fathers  do  a  little  natural  work  and 
manual  training  work  with  their  children? 
"The  cat  lies  on  the  mat ;"  "The  dog  is  on 
the  rug"  at  home.  "The  fly  has  six  feet," 
on  the  kitchen  table.  The  cow  moos  to  her 
calf  in  the  yard  near  by.  The  hens  lay  eggs 
in  the  hay  mow.  The  birds  sing  in  the  trees 
and  the  buds  gum  up  for  winter  in  the  door 
yard.  The  ax,  the  hammer,  the  saw,  the 
oven,  the  meal,  the  needle,  the  mud  pie,  the 
"fads"  one  and  all  are  right  at  the  child's 
home.  Why  doesn't  the  home  busy  itself 
with  these  and  let  school  work  alone  ? 

Well,  the  school  and  the  home  are  both  at 
fault.    The  teacher  alone  isn't  to  blame. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  from 
the  parents  compelling  the  teacher,  or  at 
least  the  superintendent,  to  grind  the  chil- 
dren in  the  mill.  The  principal  I  spoke  of  is 
deservedly  popular,  but  I  fear  the  reason 
why  many  like  him  is  that  he  can  so  crowd 
the  children  that  they  will  take  their  books 
home.  Parents  simply  do  not  use  their 
opportunities  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the 
school  and  yet  not  make  the  child  have 
nightmares  about  that  work  at  home.  For 
this  there  are  two  reasons.  First,  the  par- 
ents don't  know  how.  Second,  the  parents 
haven't  time.  There  is  much  talk  of  "fads." 
"Cooking,"  in  popular  anti-school  parlance, 
is  a  fad.    But  at  home  it's  no  fad.    "Sew- 


ing" is  a  fad  at  school,  they  tell  us,  but  it's 
all  right  at  home  when  the  helpless  male 
wants  a  rip  sewed  up. 

Now,  teachers  know  very  well  that  if 
they  can  get  hold  of  a  girl  who  can  come  to 
school  with  fair  regularity,  who  is  learning 
to  sew  and  cook  and  to  do  other  things  at 
home,  as  well  as  to  do  some  general  read- 
ing, one  who  is  not  allowed  to  sit  up  too  late 
or  to  eat  too  much  candy,  one  who  is  allowed 
to  dress  so  that  she  can  roam  with  free  limbs 
— the  teacher  knows  if  she  has  such  a  girl 
and  if  the  parents  and  the  system  will  have 
patience  she  can  teach  her  enough  in  the 
school  hours  as  far  as  school  studies  are 
concerned. 

How  would  it  do  to  start  sewing,  and 
cooking,  and  nature  study,  and  child  study, 
and  manual  training,  and  all  the  other  kinds 
of  like  schools  for  parents,  and  at  the  state's 
expense?  Why  not?  Then  let  the  parents 
teach  the  children  these  things.  We  are 
coming  into  better  times.  We  are  not  a 
real  democracy  yet.  Let  Mr.  Waldorf  of 
Waldorf  Hill,  pay  taxes  to  teach  Mrs.  Jones, 
of  Poverty  Lane,  how  to  cook,  and  let  all 
the  people  say  amen  !  Instead  of  crowding 
school  work  into  the  home  through  the  lit- 
tle children,  we  need  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  school  to  include  the  older  people  of  the 
home  so  that  home  and  school  may  keep 
pace  with  each  other. 

But  where  can  we  find  teachers  to  teach 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  how  will  the 
parents  get  the  time  from  business  and  from 
the  complex  duties  of  housekeeping,  with 
its  evanescent  but  real  shadows  of  "domes- 
tics" to  study?  We  don't  know. — School 
Education. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung; 
The  damsel  downed  her  kirtle  sheen; 
,  The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green; 

Forth,  to  the  wood,  did  merry-men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  open  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all; 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


We  ring  the  bells  and  we  raise  the  strain. 
We  hang  up  garlands  everywhere 
And  bid  the  tapers  twinkle  fair, 
And  feast  and  frolic. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 
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SCHOOL  BOARDS 

Short  but  Trenchant  Observations 


O  merry  bells !  this  Christmas  day 
How  loud  and  clear  your  ringing ! 

Such  love  and  mirth  o'er  all  the  earth 
Your  lusty  voices  flinging! 


O  happy  bells !  through  coming  years, 
We  hear  in  your  glad  sending 

The  message  still  of  peace,  good  will,- 
All  jarring  discords  blending. 


THE  TIME  ELEMENT  IN  MENTAL  PROGRESS 


WE  must  recognize  the  fact  that  pro- 
gress is  not  necessarily  uniform 
or  continuous  in  the  same  individual. 
Mental  life,  like  the  physical,  is  rhyth- 
mic; it  has  its  alternations  of  growth 
and  rest,  success  and  failure.  Failure 
in  one  stage  does  not  imply  failure  in  all 
subsequent  stages.  One  child,  while  mak- 
ing a  record  for  stupidity  in  school,  is  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  strong  physical  consti- 
tution ;  his  brilliant  classmate,  while  carry- 
away  the  honors  of  the  school,  is  laying  a 
foundation  of  disease  and  physical  weak- 
ness. In  the  later  stages  of  growth  and  in 
actual  life,  the  slow  may  surpass  the  bril- 
liant in  achievement.  Truly  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift.  Some  plants  require 
more  time  than  others  to  mature  and  bear 
fruit;  that  which  ripens  late  may  be  just  as 
good  as  that  which  ripens  early  and  is  likely 
to  keep  better.  Experienced  teachers  have 
learned  long  since,  that  abnormal  precocity 
in  a  child  is  an  unpromising  sign.  The  real 
advantages  of  slow  progress  and  even  fail- 
ure, in  certain  stages  of  school  life  are 
seldom  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  training  of  children. 

Many  parents  who  are  earnestly  solici- 
tous for  the  welfare  of  their  children  make 
a  mistake  in  pushing  them  forward  too 
rapidly.  The  best  test  is  the  ability  of  the 
child  to  do  the  assigned  work  of  his  grade 
for  himself,  without  fret  or  worry.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  do  for  the  child  at  home  the  work 
he  should  do  at  school.  If  the  child  cannot 
prepare  his  home  tasks  by  himself,  a9  a  rule, 
something  is  wrong,  and  the  probability  is 
that  he  has  been  advanced  too  rapidly.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  hear  parents  say,  "I  have 
to  teach  all  my  children's  lessons  at  night." 
However  good  the  motive,  this  is  a  most 
serious  mistake.  Such  pupils  naturally  be- 
come the  most  inattentive  and  indifferent  in 
the  school,  because  they  depend  upon  the 
home  to  explain  and  do  their  work.  Their 
school  record  is  usually  the  poorest,  because 
they  are  the  most  dependent  upon  the  help 


of  others.  The  most  successful  pupils  in  the 
school  generally  speaking  are  those  who 
have  none  to  help  them  at  home,  and  who  by 
close  attention  to  all  the  class  explanations, 
have  learned  to  become  self-reliant  in  pre- 
paring their  lessons.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  parents  and  teachers  should 
recognize  the  variability  of  the  time  element 
in  the  progress  of  pupils,  and  the  varying 
rate  of  growth  during  different  stages  and 
periods  of  development.  No  child  should 
be  advanced  so  rapidly  that  he  cannot  do 
the  assigned  work  of  his  class,  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher,  and  with  the  proper 
encouragement  and  stimulation  of  the  home. 
— Educational  Exchange. 


HAVE  COURAGE 

Courage  is  essential  to  the  teacher's 
success.  Too  many  fear  that  they  will  not 
do  the  wisest  thing.  They  continually 
attempt  to  fit  themselves  into  conventional 
requirements,  rather  than  live  their  own 
lives  and  fearlessly  follow  their  best  judg- 
ment. School  boards  admire  courage  in  a 
superintendent,  and  it  is  the  one  who 
attempts  to  adjust  himself  to  all  public  de- 
mands regardless  of  their  real  merit  that 
goes  down,  while  he  who  boldly  asserts 
himself,  wins.  The  superintendent  who 
fears  to  express  an  opinion  on  an  unworthy 
teacher  lest  he  offend  her  friends ;  who  fails 
to  stand  by  a  teacher  in  a  case  of  discipline 
because  the  boy's  father  is  an  influential 
citizen ;  who  is  afraid  to  express  an  opinion 
on  a  text-book  lest  he  incur  the  displeasure 
of  some  agent;  this  is  the  man  whose  hair 
turns  prematurely  gray  and  who  is  the  first 
to  be  crowded  out  by  an  up-to-date  man. 
It  pays  to  be  honest,  to  be  frank  and  fear- 
less. Life  is  a  burden  to  the  man  who  is  in 
constant  fear  lest  he  does  the  unwise  thing. 
And  business  men  soon  come  to  know 
whether  they  can  count  on  the  superintend- 
ent;   whether  he  is  a  man  of  convictions; 
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or  whether  he  trims  his  sails  to  catch  the 
public  breeze.  People  will  not  always  agree 
with  the  honest  man  but  they  will  at  least 
listen  to  him, — Western  Teacher, 


THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER 

The  true  primary  teacher  says,  "Though 
I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  become  as 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal/' 

And  though  I  have  much  learning,  and 
have  read  all  text  books  on  psychology  and 
pedagogy-  ;  and  though  I  have  all  knowl- 
edge of  laboratory  child  study,  so  that  I  can 
catalogue,  classify  and  tabulate  all  children, 
and  have  not  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  child  ren,  I  am  nothing  as  a  primary 
teacher. 

And  though  I  give  all  my  time  to  study, 
and  though  I  give  my  body  no  rest  from 
professional  labors,  and  have  not  a  sympa- 


thetic, personal,  loving  understanding  of 
children,  and  cannot  adapt  my  knowledge 
to  their  immature  mindsT  it  profiteth  me 
nothing  as  a  primary  teacher. 

She  says  of  her  teaching  as  Paul  said  of 
his  preaching— '* Yet  I  had  rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  understanding,  that  by  my 
voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue/' 

And  though  I  am  a  member  of  the  Her- 
partial)  Society,  am  secretary  of  the  Froebal 
Club,  treasurer  of  the  Mother's  Club,  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle,  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, am  president  of  the  Primary  Sunday 
School  Union,  superintendant  of  the  Prim- 
ary Sunday  School,  and  am  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Child  Study  Club,  and 
have  not  a  genuine  sympathetic,  loving 
understanding  of  children,  I  am  not  a  prim- 
ary teacher. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
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It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

The  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth, 

To  touch  their  harps  of  golcl; 


"Peace  on  the  earth,  good- will  to  men," 
From  heaven's  all-gracious  King, 

The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay, 
To  hear  the  angels  sing. 


We  again  cajl  attention  to  the  invitation 
of  Inspector  Lyttle  of  the  Regents'  Office  for 
schools  to  furnish  exhibits  of  history  work 
at  the  mid-winter  conference  of  the  Associ- 
ated Academic  Principals,  to  be  held  in 
Syracuse  holiday  week.  The  circular 
printed  elsewhere  in  our  columns  is  self- 
explanatory. 


Is  the  work  of  the  Cornell  Nature  Study 
Bureau  open  to  the  criticism  of  teaching 
pure  zoology  rather  than  nature  study? 

While  on  this  subject  we  think  we  voice 
the  wish  of  the  teachers  of  the  training 
schools  and  classes  of  the  state  that  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
should  issue  an  outline  or  syllabus  giving 
some  approximate  idea  of  what  subjects  in 
the  heavens,  on  the  earth  and  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth  these  schools  will  be  held 
accountable  for  under  the  head  of  Nature 
Study. 


It  would  seem  advantageous,  too,  that  a 
conference  of  training  school  and  training 
class  teachers  be  called,  say  at  Syracuse 
during  holiday  time,  to  consider  the 
requirements  and  syllabus  already  pro- 
vided for  the  other  subjects.  The  training 
schools  and  classes  are  of  comparatively 
recent  growth  and  organization.  Until 
within  a  few  years  they  have  been  carried 
out  on  a  sort  of  go-as-you-please  plan.  The 
requirements  gradually  prescribed  by  the 
Department  within  the  last  few  years  have 
necessarily  been  tentative  and  have  been,  it 
is  assumed  in  the  main,  worked  out  by 
those  whose  knowledge  of  the  work  is 
largely  theoretical.  A  conference  to  con- 
sider the  matters  above  mentioned  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  these  train- 
ing schools  and  classes,  a  result  which  we 
have  no  doubt  the  State  Department  would 
be  glad  to  aid  in  bringing  about. 

A    number  of  teachers  in    these  special 


schools  have  already  written  us  asking  that 
such  a  conference  be  organized.  If  the  sug- 
gestion made  above  meets  with  a  favorable 
response  from  those  interested,  we  will  agree 
to  arrange  for  at  least  a  one-day's  meeting 
Christmas  week  of  this  year,  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  organization  and  general  con- 
ference as  to  future  plans,  as  well  as  to  give 
all  concerned  ample  notice  of  the  date  and 
time. 


The  Associated  Academic  Principals,  the 
Grammar  School  Council  and  the  State  Sci- 
ence Teachers'  Association  will  all  meet  at 
Syracuse  during  the  holiday  week.  Those 
who  have  attended  these  meetings  will  need 
no  urging  to  go  again,  if  circumstances  per- 
mit. Those  who  have  not  been  there  need 
to  be  told  that  these  are  the  most  profitable 
and  enjoyable  meetings  >»f  the  year  not  only 
in  the  subject-matter  discussed  and  the 
standing  of  those  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion, but  particularly  in  the  acquaint- 
ances made  and  the  associations  resulting 
from  the  great  body  of  teachers  gathering 
there. 


Secretary  S.  Dwight  Arms,  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Academic  Principals,  in  sending  us 
advanced  sheets  of  the  program  of  the  holi- 
day meeting  of  that  organizatiop,  writes : 

"I  trust  you  will  give  this  meeting  a  good 
notice.  Your  journal  circulates  so  largely 
among  the  school  men  of  this  State,  that  a 
notice  in  its  columns  will  be  particularly 
valuable  to  the  Principals'  Association.  I 
am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Association 
will  be  grateful  to  you  for  such  notice,  edi- 
torially and  otherwise,  as  you  are  able  to 
give  this  program." 

This  accords  with  our  own  idea  as  to  the 
wide-spread  influence  of  our  magazine.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  pleasant  to  occasionally  re- 
ceive such  an  acknowledgement  of  the  work 
we  are  doing  in  the  gfood  cause. 
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Doctor  Henry  L.  Taylor,  of  the  Regents' 
Office,  in  giving  views  of  the  United  States 
educational  exhibit,  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
showed  a  typical  French  school  room,  with 
the  usual  desks,  seats,  etc.  The  desk  and 
seat  while  somewhat  an  advance  on  the 
benches  of  the  old-time  American  schools  are 
rudimentary  compared  with  those  now  in 
use  in  this  country.  He  explained  that 
while  the  French  educational  authorities  re- 
alize their  backwardness  in  this  matter,  they 
were  unable  to  make  changes,  save  when  fire 
or  time  destroyed  such  furriiture,  owing  to 
the  closeness  with  which  all  things  have  to 
be  figured  over  there  because  of  the"  narrow 
margin  between  the  rate  of  wage  and  the 
cost  of  living.  So  these  barbaric  remnants 
hold  their  place  amid  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. And  yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
same  financial  condition  will  ultimately  be 
found  in  this  country  also,  school  boards  are 
everywhere  putting  in  our  schools  the  cruel, 
torturesome  non-adjustable  desks,  which 
only  the  grand-children  of  our  children  may 
see  taken  out.  How  long  will  this  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  continue? 

Not  long  since  our  attention  was  called  by 
an  assistant  to  the  fact  that  a  predecessor 
had  been  insistent  that  the  children  in  the 
various  rooms  should  maintain  an  erect  and 
graceful  poise  in  their  seats,  and  asked  our 
opinion  in  regard  thereto.  Our  reply  was 
that  we  would  expect  that  of  the  children 
when  we  found  them  properly  seated,  and 
stepping  into  a  nearby  room  we  pointed  out 
an  overgrown  boy  with  his  feet  strung  out 
in  the  aisle  for  relief.  We  brought  him  into 
the  so-called  proper  position,  and  then  called 
attention  to  the  torture  he  must  undergo 
were  he  required  to  continue  in  the  attitude 
for  any  length  of  time.  Nearby  sat  a  little 
fellow  whose  feet  failed  to  reach  the  ground 
by  nearly  a  foot,  and  to  relieve  himself  from 
torture,  and  further  that  he  might  be  high 
enough  to  rest  his  elbows  comfortably  upon 
his  desk,  he  had  his  feet  curled  up  under 
him.  When  we  ask  the  assistant  if  she 
would  insist  that  the  little  fellow  must  sit 
erect  all  the  time  he  was  in  his  seat  with  his 
feet  hanging  and  resting  on  nothing,  she 
failed  to  reply. 

We  would  that  every  school  board  in  the 
country  would  take  this  matter  to  heart,  and 
cease  listening  to  the  nonsense  of  school  fur- 
niture agents  that  adjustable  desks  are  a 
failure  and  that  they  know  better  than  prin- 
cipals as  to  the  facts  in  the  matter. 


We  publish  this  month  an  abstract  of  the 
address  on  the  "Teachers'  Burden,"  deliv- 
ered at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Hudson  River 
School  Masters'  Club,  by  Principal  John  G. 
Wight,  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  New  York 
City. 

When  we  heard  Principal  Wight  give  this 
address,  we  assumed  that  he  took  his  posi- 
tion to  arouse  lively  discussion,  and  possi- 
bly to  snare  some  gudgeons.  This  last  he 
certainly  did.  Outside  of  a  brief  and 
dignified  word  of  dissent  by  Dr.  William 
J.  Milne  of  the  State  Normal  College, 
the  other  speakers  following  Dr.  Wight, 
no  matter  which  side  of  the  question 
they  believe  in,  were  courteous  enough 
not  to  seriously  attack  his  position. 
We  have  since  learned,  however,  that 
Dr.  Wight  was  serious  in  his  altitude 
and  that  the  address  was  the  result  of  much 
reading  along  pedagogical  lines.  Were  it 
any  other  than  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Wight,  we 
would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
case  where  much  reading  had  induced  mad- 
ness as  a  result  of  inadequate  digestion.  We 
are  confident,  however,  that  the  trouble  is 
that  Dr.  Wight,  having  been  one  of  those 
fortunate  men  known  as  "born  teachers", 
is  not  able  to  sufficiently  appreciate  or  to 
give  due  value  to  the  importance  of  thor- 
ough pedagogical  training.  Every  man  he 
ever  taught  reveres  him,  swears  by  him, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  teacher.  By  divine 
grace  he  was  born  with  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  true  principles  underlying  manage- 
ment and  teaching.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
then  how  such  a  man  can  be  blind  to  the 
necessities  of  thorough  study  of  these  by 
most  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  young. 

We  think  that  Dr.  Wight  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  been  at  times  self-contra- 
dictory. He  alternately  decried  professional 
training,  and  yet  insisted  that  he  believes  in 
it.  He  closed  his  address  with  a  rather 
lengthy  list  of  educational  principles  and 
truisms  enunciated  by  the  men  whose  teach- 
ings he  sneered  at,  and  yet  he  protested 
time  and  again  that  the  teachings  of  educa- 
tional writers  are  so  contradictory  and  in- 
consistent as  not  t6  form  any  reliable  basis 
for  school  work.  He  admits  that  the  major- 
ity of  teachers  must  be  always  mediocrities, 
and  yet  he  would  permit  them  to  undertake 
the  work  of  instructing  the  young,  without 
preparation,  equally  with  those  endowed 
with  native  tact  and  skill.    .Of  course,  he 
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says,  at  times,  that  he  believes  no  such  thing, 
but  his  whole  article  is  in  proof  thereof  and 
is  thoroughly  reactionary  and  retrogressive 
in  its  aim  and  tendency. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  person 
can  become  an  effective  teacher.  First,  by 
the  possession  of  native  tact  and  skill  for 
the  work ;  but  who  will  say  that  even  such  a 
person  is  not  aided  by  enlightenment  as  to 
how  to  best  make  use  of  that  native  tact  and 
skill.  Did  Mozart  compose  his  masses  with- 
out systematic  instruction,  or  Wagner  his 
operas? 

The  second  means  of  efficiency  is  through 
worthful  experience.  Has  every  person  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the  judgment  to  decide 
as  to  what  is  worthful?  Would  they  not 
make  this  decision  the  more  satisfactorily 
and  readily  had  they  been  trained  to  know 
what  to  look  for  and  how  to  decide  ? 

The  third  means  is  by  imitation  and  the 
acquisition  of  information  from  those  in  au- 
thority. It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this 
training  and  knowledge  cannot  rise  above 
the  source  from  whence  it  comes,  and  that 
if  it  be  worthless  the  teacher  is  the  worse 
off  from  using  worthless  stuff  in  that  the 
source  of  information  leads  him  to  believe 
it  to  be  of  value.  Surely  Dr.  Wight  would 
not  contend  that  the  imitation  of  incorrect 
models  is  in  any  degree  helpful  to  anyone. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  doctor  has 
been  entirely  fair  in  his  treatment  of  the 
educational  w/iters,  in  that  instead  of  trying 
to  make  their  views  harmonize,  he  has 
sought  to  show  their  apparent  contradictions 
and  hold  them  up  to  ridicule. 

He  referred  to  the  law  and  medicine  as 
examples  of  professions  based  on  a  rational 
and  coherent  body  of  principles.  Refer- 
ence to  any  law  book  will  show  numberless 
cases  of  principles  that  are  starred  with  foot 
notes  below  to  the  effect  "But  see — Contra." 
And  a  recent  reading  of  a  discussion  at  a 
medical  association  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  typhoid  fever  leads  us  to  believe  that  all 
is  not  as  harmonious  and  consistent  in  that 
direction  as  Dr.  Wight,  in  his  endeavor  to 
deliver  a  body  blow  to  the  science  underly- 
ing his  own  profession,  would  have  us 
believe. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  maintain  that  the 
science  of  education  has  yet  reached  as  defi- 
nite a  stage  as  we  would  like,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  there  have  been  sufficient 
working  principles  determined  to  claim  that 
there  is  such  a  science  and  to  warrant  us  in 


insisting  that  all  who  are  to  practice  the  art 
which  these  underlie  must  have  thorough 
training  both  in  that  theory  and  in  the  art 
which  naturally  follows  therefrom. 


RE-ELECT  SUPT,  SKINNER 

The  legislature  which  will  convene  on 
the  first  day  of  January  is  largely  Republi- 
can in  both  branches.  One  of  its  most 
important  duties  will  be  the  election  of  a 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  succeed  Superintendent  Skinner. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  urged  in 
support  of  unification  of  the  state  educa- 
tional system  was  that  whenever  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent  was  to  be  filled  by 
an  election  by  the  legislature,  his  political 
faith  must  necessarily  be  in  accord  with  the 
majority  in  the  law-making  body,  and  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  the  election  or  re- 
election of  the  strongest  man  in  the  state  if 
his  politics  were  not  of  the  right  kind.  We 
never  felt  that  this  was  reason  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  radical  change  urged  by  the 
friends  of  unification.  Fortunately  this  year 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  source. 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  made  one  of 
the  most  efficient  State  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction  the  state  has  ever  had, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  public  school 
system  under  his  administration  has  proba- 
bly been  greater  than  under  the  administra- 
tion of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  has 
served  as  Superintendent  for  six  years,  as 
Deputy  Superintendent  for  six  years,  and 
as  Supervisor  of  Teachers  Institutes  and 
Training  classes  for  three  years,  and  is  thus 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  various 
branches  of  that  great  department.  He  has 
given  to  the  work  the  best  and  most  active 
years  of  his  life.  He  is  popular  with  the 
school  men,  and  conceded  upon  all  sides  to 
be  a  particularly  strong  and  efficient  officer. 
The  legislature  can  not  do  more  toward 
strengthening  the  position  that  the  public 
can  safely  be  trusted  to  manage  its  public 
school  affairs  as  it  does  every  other  branch 
of  the  government,  than  by  the  re-election  of 
Superintendent  Skinner. 

We  shall  await  their  action  in  this  respect 
with  great  interest,  putting  to  the  test  as 
it  does  the  theory  which  this  journal  has  al- 
ways held,  that  there  is  no  improvement  on 
popular  government. 
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NEW  YORK  CHARTER  REVISION 

Nothing  has  more  widely  interested  the 
educational  interests  of  New  York  since  the 
passage  of  the  Davis  law  last  May  than 
the  recent  report  of  the  Charter  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  City.  Appointed  to 
remedy  defects  in  the  existing  laws  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the  me- 
tropolis their  recommendations  for  cure  of 
educational  ills  seem  to  have  missed  the 
mark  by  a  woefu]  space.  Every  newspaper 
reader  knows  that  the  chief  disease  of  the 
educational  system  of  New  York  City  has 
been  lack  of  funds.  The  financial  boards 
had  failed  to  allow  the  boards  of  education 
sufficient  money  to  pay  salaries  or  to  build 
schoolhouses.  With  singular  unanimity 
the  city  press  since  the  consolidation  of  the 
four  boroughs  has  clamored  for  more 
teachers  and  more  schools.  School  boards 
were  unable  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers;  the  boards  were 
ruled  to  have  no  power  to  bring  suit  to  ob- 
tain the  money.  The  chairman  of  the  law 
committee  of  the  Brooklyn  board  then  be- 
came the  attorney  of  3,000  teachers  and  suit 
after  suit  for  pay  was  instituted.  The 
State  itself,  prime  authority  for  mainte- 
nance of  schools  stepped  in  and  in  so  far  as  1 
payment  of  teachers  is  concerned  cured  half 
the  educational  malady  by  its  salary  legis- 
lation, providing  a  fund  that  grows  as  the 
city  grows  and  sinks  if  the  city  decreases. 

It  would  seem  that  the  other  phase  of 
the  disease,  lack  of  nutriment  for  the  ma- 
terial parts  of  the  body  educational  would 
have  been  cured  in  the  same  way ;  by  sure 
provision  for  buildings  and  equipment 
from  year  to  year  through  a  definite  per 
centum  tax  for  general  school  expenses. 

No  other  remedy  is  adequate.  The  delay 
of  a  year  or  ten  years  in  a  bridge  or  a  tun- 
nel may  be  borne.  No  insuperable  harm 
ensues ;  but  the  loss  of  a  year  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child  is  for  the  child,  growing  be- 
yond the  impressionble  period  of  his  life, 
irreparable.  When  his  deprivation  is  in- 
flicted, as  it  is  to-day  in  New  York  City 
on  thousands  of  children,  it  approaches  the 
seriousness  of  crime. 

The  report  of  the  commission  will  effect 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  educational  situa- 
tion unless  it  quicken  the  friends  of  the 
schools  to  secure  in  the  legislature  the 
remedies  which  some  hoped  would  be  sug- 
gested by  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 


charter.  The  commission's  proposition  to 
repeal  the  Davis  law  and  put  the  matter  of 
salaries  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  alder- 
men has  already  raised  such  a  howl  of  de- 
rision in  the  newspapers  that  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  law-makers  will  touch 
the  salary  question  at  all. 

THE  STATE  BULLETIN 

Just  before  the  recent  election  the  publi- 
cation known  as  the  "Bulletin  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association"  appeared  with  an 
article  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  is  beginning  to  assume  some 
prominence  in  party  affairs.  It  referred  to 
such  prominence  on  the  part  of  President 
Schurmanon  the  Republican  side, and  Prof. 
D.  C.  Lee  of  Cornell  and  Dr.  James 
'  M.  Milne  of  Cortland  among  the 
Democrats.  The  article  continued  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  State  platform  had  declared  in 
favor  of  tenure-of-office  for  teachers,  and 
concluded  by  saying  that  teachers  should 
stand  by  their  friends.  We  have  made  the 
substance  more  pointed  than  it  really  was 
in  the  publication.  Had  it  appeared  at  any 
other  time  than  just  preceding  election,  it 
would  have  occasioned  but  little  comment. 
Had  not  President  Nicholson  engendered 
some  feeling  up  State,  by  persisting  in  seek- 
ing re-election  as  President  of  the  State 
association  in  July  last  against  the  united 
opposition  of  all  teachers  outside  of  New 
York  City,  even  ante-election  excitement 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the 
matter  into  notoriety.  But  some  of  the  men 
up  State  were  hot  over  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Nicholson  and  his  friends  at  the  last  State 
Teachers'  Convention,  and  this,  with  the 
pre-election  excitement,  made  it  easy  for 
them  to  see  in  this  article  an  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  vote  of  the  teachers  in  favor  of 
one  of  the  political  parties.  The  matter  got 
into  the  newspapers  and  the  article  and  Mr. 
Nicholson  and  associates  were  roundly  de- 
nounced. 

The  New  York  City  Teachers'  Association 
had  the  matter  called  to  their  attention  at 
one  of  their  regular  meetings,  and,  of  course, 
once  the  matter  was  before  them  there  was 
nothing  else  for  them  to  do  but  to  denounce 
any  attempt  to  bring  the  teachers  into  poli- 
tics and  Mr.  Nicholson  and  associates  and 
his  bulletin  were  jumped  on  once  more. 
They  went  further.     Some  of  the  very  peo- 
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pie  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  requests 
from  the  up-State  men  not  to  force  through 
Mr.  Nicholson's  re-election  as  president  of 
the  State  association  by  sheer  force  of  num- 
bers and  local  New  York  City  pride,  joined 
in  repudiating  the  bulletin  entirely.  Shortly 
after  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  State  Association  was  called  at  Al- 
bany, where  an  attempt  to  stop  the  issuing 
of  further  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  four  to  three,  Mr. 
Nicholson  and  his  New  York  associates 
standing  together.  Rumors,  not  of  dis- 
honesty, but  of  mismanagement  and  extrav- 
agant methods  are  now  current  throughout 
the  State,  and  Mr.  Bardeen  of  the  "School 
Bulletin"  announced  in  the  November  num- 
ber that  he  had  written  to  Treasurer  Bene- 
dict of  Elmira  asking  for  a  financial  state- 
ment. 

'  All  of  this  is  very  unfortunate  for  the 
State  Association  and  for  state  teachers 
generally.  Mr.  Nicholson  made  a  very  en- 
ergetic, somewhat  breezy  but  on  the  whole 
a  satisfactory  President  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation during  his  first  term.  His  ideas  were 
good  and  meant  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
teachers.  In  all  kindness  we  believe  he  was 
and  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  planning  too 
largely  and  not  doing  his  work  up  in  a  fin- 
ished and  successful  way.  He  should  not 
have  sought  a  re-nomination  last  July. 
Associate  Superintendent  Dr.  Tames  Lee  of 
New  York  City,  the  best  President  the  Asso- 
ciation has  had  in  years,  and  a  man  of  high 
standing  in  educational  circles,  refused  such 
re-election  in  1897,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  could 
well  have  afforded  to  do  likewise.  Because 
we  believed  the  election  of  a  new  and  up- 
State  man  to  be  both  the  wise  and  proper 
thing,  we  opposed  and  voted  against  Mr. 
Nicholson's  election,  although  there  were 
reasons  why  we  would  have  liked  to  be  able 
to  support  him.  But  despite  the  pleadings 
of  real  friends,  he  persisted  in  carrying  his 
endorsement  through  by  the  sheer  force  of 
local  pride  and  numbers,  causing  the  line 
between  town  and  state  for  the  first  time  to 
be  sharply  and  somewhat  bitterly  drawn. 

We  think  the  article  in  question  could 
have  been  very  wisely  passed  over  by  all 
teachers  having  their  own  best  interests  at 
heart,  without  giving  it  the  notoriety  and 
creating  the  mal-odorous  state  of  affairs 
that  now  exists.  No  good  and  much  harm 
has  come  to  teachers'  interests  through  this 
bulletin  itself,  but  more  particularly  through 


the  criticism  now  being  made  upon  its  pro- 
moters. Any  question  of  financial  misman- 
agement or  extravagance  could  easily  have 
been  attended  to  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, or  at  least  the  Association  itself  at  its 
meeting  in  June  next. 

We  desire  to  repeat  by  way  of  defense  of 
Mr.  Nicholson  that  barring  his  folly  in  seek- 
ing a  re-election  last  July,  his  course  has 
been  uniformly  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  He  has  given  years  of  time  and  un- 
told energy  to  the  work  of  the  State  Associ- 
ation; his  record  as  Secretary  of  the  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  July,  1897,  is  a  high-water 
mark.  We  believe  in  nearly  all  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  stood  for  as  President.  We 
do  not  agree  with  him,  however,  in  having 
teachers  try  to  secure  these  results  through 
going  into  politics,  if  that  really  is  his  posi- 
tion. We  believe  in  trying  to  influence  pub- 
lic opinion  and  legislative  bodies  in  a  proper 
and  legitimate  way,  in  using  moral  suasion 
and  argument  on  school  boards  and  mem- 
bers of  committees  having  these  matters  in 
charge.  But  teachers  must  keep  out  of 
State  conventions  and  political  campaigns, 
if  they  do  not  want  to  injure  rather  than 
help  the  cause  they  desire  to  serve. 


THE  PIONEER  SPIRIT 

Up  and  onward!  is  the  war-cry  that  comes  ring- 
ing down  the  ages ; 
Up  and  pnward !  is  the  watchword  that  is  echoed 
by  the  seer; 
Up  and  on !  the  bugle  sounds. 
Up  and  on !  the  drum  resounds — 
This  the  virtue,  this  the  spirit,  of  the  noble  pioneer. 

They  who  falter  not  at  danger,  be  it  felling  trees 

or  dogmas, 
Be  it  battling  with  a  rebel,  or  a  devil,  or  a  sneer ; 
They  are  made  of  stuff  that  wins. 
And  they  hate  the  thing  that  sins — 
This   the   virtue,    this   the   glory,    of   the   sturdy 
pioneer. 

And  you  lasses,  would  you  win  it?  and  you  lads. 

would  you  be  in  it? 
Would  you  wear  the  crown  of  vict'ry  that  will 
make  of  you  a  peer? 
Fill  your  quiver  for  reserve. 
Mind  your  liver,  store  your  nerve — 
This  the  method,  this  the  manner  of  the  living 
pioneer. 

And  the  war-cry  still  is  ringing,  still  thro'out  the 

land  is  ringing, 
Calling  for  the  man  of  action, — How  it  lingers  on 
the  ear! 
May  there  never  be  a  dearth 
Of  true  individual  worth — 
This    the   virtue,    this   the    spirit,   of   the   future 
pioneer.  — F.  H.  Bloodgood. 
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IN    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

'     LIFE  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  has  just  issued  seventy-two 
Life  State  Certificates,  as  a  result  of  the  State 
examinations  held  August  last.  These  certificates 
qualify  those  receiving  them  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  for  life  without  fur- 
ther examination.  There  is  probably  no  certifi- 
cate in  this  country  which  stands  for  a  higher 
standard  of  scholarship  and  ability  to  teach  than 
the  New  York  Life  State  Certificate.  The  follow- 
ing persons  received  these  certificates : 

J.  Clyde  Ainslie,  Hartwick:  John  C.  Atwater, 
Canandaigua ;  Charles  Montgomery  Babcock, 
New  York;  Elizabeth  M.  Baker,  Salem;  John 
Stuart  Banks,  Trout  River;  L.  Burdette  Bene- 
dict, South  Plymouth;  Fred  A.'  Benton,  Earl- 
ville ;  Elizabeth  Boice,  Kingston ;  Mary  G.  Cam- 
pion, Limestone;  Anna  R.  Carroll,  Rochester; 
Olive  Gertrude  Chase,  North  Reading;  Ernest 
E.  Cole,  Savona;  Margaret  C.  Conway,,  Roches- 
ter; Harrison  Cossaart,  Roseboom;  Samuel  B. 
Crandall,  Independence;  Lewis  J.  Cross,  Red 
Creek;  E.  Grace  Crumb,  Broken  Straw;  Patrick 
Henry  Cullen,  Kingston;  Thomas  Hatfield  Cur- 
rie,  Piermont;  Louise  Demarest,  Magee;  Clar- 
ence Dempster,  Adams;  Margaret  C.  Doolittle, 
Springville;  Alice  R.  Dydart,  Mohawk;  Ella 
Ehle,  Fort  Plain;  George  Sheldon  Ellis,  Roselle, 
N.     J.;     Cora     M.     Farley,     Redwood;     Myrte 

B.  Fitch,  Westfield;  George  William  Gressman, 
Knowlesville ;  -  Mrs.  Lizzie  Lowell  Hammond, . 
Penn  Yan ;  Ellen  Margaret  Harris,  Paris  Station ; 
Andrew  Henri  Hart,  New  York ;  Fred  W.  Hart- 
well,  Jefferson:  Charles  W.  Higham,  Rome; 
Grace  P.  Hilliker,  Dexter;  Lucy  C.  Howell, 
Riverhead ;  C.  Edward  Jones,  Pulaski ;  David  J. 
Keator,  Mariner  Harbor;  Fred  DeLancy  King, 
Lawrence;  Grace  Eleanor  Kinnev.  Snowdon; 
Margaret  Koon.  Auburn;  Nelson  Lyman  Lob- 
dell,  Victor ;  John  Dennis  Lucey,  New  Paltz ; 
Cornelia  C.  Lyon,  Jamaica ;  Eugene  F.  McKinley, 
Chateaugay;   Alice  S.  Martin,  Vernon;   Amos  F. 

C.  Mehler,  New  York;  June  Elizabeth  Miller, 
Johnstown;  Minnie  A.  Miller,  East  Troupsburg; 
Catherine  L.  Monagle,  Norwich;  Robert  L.Mor- 
rison, Trenton;  Jean  Chalmers  Munn,  Ballston 
Spa. ;  Harriot  Nichols,  Albany ;  Nora  O'Connor, 
Lima;  Levi  E.  Porter,  Hillburn;  Florence  O. 
Priscott,  Plymouth;  Anna  G.  Putnam,  William- 
son; Mrs.  Gertrude  Reed,  Dexter;  Irving  S. 
Sears,  DeRuyter;  Edward  G.  Sharp.  Hunt;  Jef- 
ferson Shu  felt.  Cranberry  Creek;  Charles  E. 
Snyder,  Martindale ;  N.  Randolph  Spicer,  Oneida ; 
George  H.  Studley.  Hartwick:  Mary  J.  Taylor, 
Andes;  Norman  G.  Van  De  Water,  Gretna; 
John  E.  Vincent,  LaFargeville ;  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Walker,  Mount  Morris;  Herbert  A.  Webb, 
Beaver  Meadow;  Loie  E.  Wells,  Norwich;  G. 
Newton  White.  Syracuse;  George  Fay  Wilder, 
Ogdensburg;    Carrie  Wisner,  Warwick. 


DECISIONS  IN  APPEAL 

By    the    State    Superintendent    of    Public 
Instruction. 

In  the  matter  of  the  legality  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting  held  on  August  7,  1900,  in 
school  district  No.  5,  town  of  Rensselaerville, 
Albany  county,  in  the  election  of  school  district 
officers.  Appeal  sustained  and  the  proceedings 
relative  to  the  election  of  said  officers  vacated 
and  set  aside,  and  a  special  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  ordered. 

In  the  matter  of  the  legality  of  certain  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  meeting  held  on  August  7-8, 
1900,  in  Union  Free  school  district  No.  2,  town  of 
Granby,  Oswego  County.  The  action  of  the 
meeting  in  increasing  the  number  of  members 
of  the  board  of  education  from  seven  to  nine,  and 
in  the  election  of  members  of  said  board  sus- 
tained. 

Julia  Clock  from  proceedings  of  annual  meet- 
ing held  on  August  7,  igoo,in  school  district  No. 
8,  towns  of  Lenox  and  Oneida,  Madison  County, 
in  the  election  of  trustee.  Appeal  sustained  and 
a  special  meeting  ordered  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  trustee. 

Bealah  H.  Depew  and  others  from  proceedings 
of  annual  meeting  held  on  August  7,  1900,  in 
school  district  No.  16,  town  of  Hector,  Schuyler 
County,  in  the  election  of  a  trustee.  Appeal 
sustained.  Held  that  no  election  of  a  trustee 
was  had  and  the  trustee  for  the  previous  year 
held  over  until  his  successor  shall  be  duly 
elected  or  appointed. 

Charles  A.  Bartholomew  and  others  from  pro- 
ceedings of  an  annual  meeting  held  on  August  7, 
1900,  held  in  school  district  No.  6,  town  of  Dix, 
Schuyler  County.  Appeal  sustained,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  meeting  vacated  and  set 
aside.     • 

In  the  matter  of  the  legality  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting  held  August  7,  1900,  in 
school  district  No.  9,  town  of  Canadice,  Ontario 
County.  Appeal  sustained,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  vacated  and  a  special  meeting 
ordered. 

George  Schryber  from  proceedings  of  annual 
meeting  held  August  7,  1900,  in  school  district 
No.  4,  town  of  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County,  in 
the  election  of  district  officers.  Appeal  sustained 
and  proceedings  of  the  meeting  vacated,  and  a 
special  meeting  ordered. 

Walter  Leviker  from  proceedings  of  annual 
meeting  held  on  August  7,  1900,  in  school  dis- 
trict No.  6,  town  of  Montague,  Lewis  County,  in 
the  election  of  a  trustee.     Appeal  dismissed. 

Lowell '  S.  Henry  from  proceedings  of  annual 
meeting  held  August  7,  1900,  in  union  free  school 
district  No.  1,  town  of  Richfield,  Otsego  Otmnty, 
relative  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  rnjfcmbers 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  district,  aafhd  from 
proceedings  of  the  annual  election  hel^jfl  August 
8.  1900,  of  trustees  of  such  district.  Aojfjpeals  con- 
solidated  and  as   consolidated  susta/  tSned. 

E.  R.  Lenox  and  others  from  'proceedings  of 
annual  meeting  held  on  August  7,  jgoo,  in  school 
district  No.  9,  town  of  Elle*161^  Chautauqua 
County,  in  the  election  of  trus*  ass-ce/  Appeal  sus- 
tained and  special  meeting  ord.n    ^red. 

Charles  H.  Simmons  and  o*0£  tthers  irotn  annual 
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meeting  held  August  7,  1900,  in  school  district 
No.  6,  Otsego  County,  in  the  election  of  school 
district  officers.  Appeal  sustained  and  special 
meeting  ordered. 

George  Smith  from  proceedings  of  annual 
meeting  held  on  August  7,  1900,  in  school  district 
No.  5,  town  of  Orangetown,  Rockland  County, 
in  the  election  of  trustee.  Appeal  sustained  and 
special  meeting  ordered. 

Theophilus  Harrington  from  annual  meeting 
held  on  August  7,  1900,  in  school  district  No.  4, 
town  of  Warrensburg,  Warren  County.  Appeal 
sustained  and  special  meeting  ordered. 

Harvey  Palmer  and  another  from  proceedings 
of  annual  meeting  held  on  August  7,  1900,  in 
school  district  No.  12,  town  of  Summit,  Schoharie 
County,  relative  to  the  election  of  district  officers. 
Appeal  sustained  and  special  meeting  ordered. 

William  Skutt  and  others  from  annual  meeting 
held  on  August  7,  1900,  in  school  district  No.  16, 
town  of  Elbridge,  Onondaga  County.  Appeal 
sustained  and  soecial  meeting  ordered. 

Kenner  G.  Gifford  from  annual  meeting  held 
August  7,  1900,  in  union  free  school  district  No. 
7,  town  of  Cheektowaga,  Erie  County.  Appeal 
sustained  and  special' meeting  ordered. 

Charles  D.  Loucks  and  others  from  annual 
meeting  held  August  7,  1900,  in  school  district 
No.  I,  town  of  Blenheim,  Schoharie  County. 
Appeal  sustained  and  special  meeting  ordered. 

Walter  T.  Wiltsie  from  annual  meeting  held 
August  7,  1900,  in  union  \free  school  district  No. 
1,  town  of  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County.  Appeal 
sustained  and  special  meeting  ordered. 

Jay  Jackson  and  another  from  special  meeting 
held  on  August  21.  1900,  in  union  free  school 
district  No.  1,  town  of  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess 
County,  from  increase  of  number  of  members  of 
the  board  of  education.  Appeal  sustained  and 
proceedings  of  the  special  meeting  vacated  and 
set  aside. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Authorised  announcements,  December,   7900 

College  Department. 

Medical  and  dental  examinations.  Results  of 
licensing  examinations  in  1900  show  that  as  m 
other  years  New  York  professional  schools  are 
more  thorough  than  those  in  other  states  and 
countries.  It  speaks  very  well  for  New  York 
medical  schools  that  of  the  papers  submitted  by 
their  graduates  the  average  number  rejected  was 
only  about  one  for  every  four  graduates,  as  com- 
pared with  one  for  every  graduate  of  schools  in 
other  states  and  two  for  every  graduate  of  schools 
in  foreign  countries.  In  addition  to  candidates 
from  schools  in  which  there  was  at  least  one 
failure,  39  graduates  of  New  York  schools  and 
85  graduates  of  schools  in  other  states  and  coun- 
tries were  examined. 

The  comparison  of  New  York  dental  schools 
with  those  in  other  states  and  countries  is  also 
most  satisfactory  for  New  York  schools.  Of  the 
papers  submitted  by  71  graduates  of  New  York 
schools,  only  10  were  rejected,  while  26  written 
by  36  graduates  of  schools  in  other  states  were 
rejected.     In  addition  to  the  above,  one  candi- 


date had  filed  a  certificate  of  study  under  private 
perceptor  before  August  i,  1895,  two  of  whose 
papers  were  rejected;  two  candidates  held 
diplomas  from  a  Canadian  college,  one  of  whose 
papers  was  rejected;  one  candidate  held  a 
diploma  from  a  Russian  university,  three  of 
whose  papers  were  rejected,  and  23  candidates 
were  graduates  of  schools  against  which  no  fail- 
ure was  charged  in  1900. 

High  School  Department 

Attendance  and  apportionment.  During  the 
past  five  years  there  has  been  a  growth  of  87% 
in  attendance  on  New  York  secondary  schools. 
The  amount  apportioned  to  such  schools  during 
the  past  academic  year  was  $249,351.90,  an  aver- 
age of  $3.17  for  each  pupil  instructed  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  -$4.64  in  1896,  the  first 
year  under  the  present  law. 

Examinations.  During  the  past  academic  year 
there  was  a  growth  of  6%  in  answer  papers 
written,  of  12%  in  answer  papers  claimed,  of 
16%  in  answer  papers  allowed,  and  of  32%  in 
honor  papers.  The  ascending  scale  of  these  in- 
creases is  a  significant  fact.  73%  of  all  papers 
written  were  claimed,  92%  of  those  claimed  were 
allowed,  and  24%  of  those  allowed  were  honor 
papers.  The  corresponding  ratios  for  the  preced- 
ing academic  year  were  69%,  89%  and  21% 
respectively. 

Inspection.  During  the  year  1,317  visits  have 
been  made  to  institutions  in  the  University  by 
members  of  the  staff  as  compared  with  1,079  in 
the  preceding  year.  Every  institution  in  the  uni- 
versity was  visited  at  least  once. 

Home  Education 

Traveling  libraries  and  pictures.  During 
November  85  traveling  libraries  were  sent  to 
libraries,  communities  without  libraries,  extension 
centers,  clubs  and  schools;  25  wall  pictures  were 
sent  to  five  schools,  while  10  more  schools  and 
nine  clubs  used  over  400  photographs  and  1,300 
slides. 

Public  libraries.  The  Prospect  branch  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  library  and  the  Conrad  Popen- 
husen  institute  library  at  College  Point  have  been 
registered. 

October  17,  at  Newark,  N.  Y,  was  laid  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  a  library  building  to  cost  $10,000 
given  by  Henry  C  Rew  of  Chicago  who  spent 
his  boyhood  in  Newark. 

Albany  has  voted  $9,700  to  four  of  its  libraries 
during  1901.    These  are  the 

Young  Men's  association  library $5,000 

Albany  free  library , 2,500 

Catholic   union   library 1,200 

Young  Men's  Christian  association  library  1,000 

The  budget  presented  by  the  New  York  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  for  1901  contains 
$209,663.80  for  free  libraries.  This  is  distributed 
to  17  libraries  or  45  branches,  if  branches  are 
counted  separately.  In  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  only  one  library  is  recognized  in 
each,  but  to  each  of  these  is  awarded  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  the  other  libraries  applying  when 
acquired  as  branches.  The  total  apportionment 
is  $84,884.50  larger  than  last  year. 
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State  Museum 

Paleontology.  The  state  paleontologist  spent 
several  weeks  of  the  last  season  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  making  collections 
from  rocks  which  have  for  the  most  part  been 
regarded  by  the  Canadian  geologists  as  of  the 
same  geologic  age  as  the  Helderbergian  of 
New  York.  Careful  studies  and  extensive  col- 
lections were  made  at  Arisai^,  N.  S.,  Dalhousie, 
N.  B.  and  on  the  Gaspe  peninsula,  thus  putting 
the  museum  in  possession  of  a  series  of  fossils  of 
much  importance  for  correlation  and  study  and 
which  are  not  duplicated  in  this  country  outside 
of  the  National  museum  at  Washington. 

The  accessions  to  the  paleontologic  collections 
during  the  past  season,  including  all  that  has 
been  acquired  in  the  work  above  specified,  have 
been  not  less  than  10,000  specimens. 

The  museum  has  also  recently  come  int6  pos- 
session by  purchase  of  the  important  collection 
of  Cambrian  fossils  made  by  the  late  Silas  W. 
Ford  of  Troy,  a  very  keen  observer  and  careful 
student  of  the  Cambrian  rocks.    This  collection, 


though  small,  contains  all  the  types  of  species 
described  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ford  and  much 
of  the  material  is  derived  from  localities  at  which 
it  seems  now  impracticable  to  obtain  others. 

Besides  the  cooperative  work  in  southwestern 
New  York  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
U.  S.  geologic  survey,  other  cooperative  enter- 
prises have  been  undertaken  with  the  Buffalo 
Society  of  natural  sciences  in  the  survey  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  region  and  with  the  geologic 
department  of  Cornell  university  in  making  tra- 
verses of  Chautauqua  county. 

The  recent  discovery  of  another  mastedon  skel- 
eton in  Orange  county,  remarkable  for  containing 
both  of  the  small  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw,  promises 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  acquiring  another 
skeleton  of  these  extinct  elephants  for  the 
museum. 

At  the  Paris  exposition  the  exhibit  of  the 
department  of  paleontology  was  awarded  the 
grand  prize.  Preparations  are  now  making  for 
an  exhibit  at  the  Pan-American  exposition  at 
Buffalo. 


IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE 


[Note. — We  desire  to  cover  the  educational 
news  of  importance  of  the  entire  State.  School 
commissioners,  teachers,  and  those  attending  col- 
leges or  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
State  will  confer  on  us  a  favor  by  sending  us 
reports  of  educational  gatherings,  changes  of 
positions,  etc.,  and  by  sending  to  us  reports  of 
their  schools  and  work.  Let  not  any  portion  of 
the  State  be  neglected.] 

AT  LARGE 

The  Buffalo  Times  recently  reported  the  fol- 
lowing: "Prof.  John  Kennedy,  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  Batavia,  claims  to  be  the  'dis- 
coverer* of  Frederick  Reminton,  the  well-known 
artist  and  illustrator.  A  number  of  years  ago 
Prof.  Kennedy  had  occasion  to  call  at  the  adju- 
tant-general's office  in  Albany.  He  found  the 
employes  laughing  over  a  number  of  caricatures 
a  member  of  the  force  had  drawn.  They  were 
shown  him  and  he  was  struck  with  their  force 
and  originality.  Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that 
they  were'  drawn  by  Frederick  Remington,  a 
bookkeeper.  Mr.  Kennedy  told  Remington  he 
was  wasting  his  time  in  the  position  he  then 
occupied.  Remington  remarked  he  knew  none  of 
the  New  York  publishers.  Mr.  Kennedy  gave 
him  a  letter  to  the  Harper  Brothers.  Armed 
with  this  and  samples  of  his  work  the  book- 
keeper went  to  New  York  City  and  submitted  his 
samples.  He  was  engaged  on  the  spot.  To-day 
no  one  in  America  is  better  known  as  an  illus- 
trator." 

Pres.  Miles  O'Brien,  of  the  New  York  City 
school  board,  advocates  free  libraries  in  that  city 
in  connection  with  schools,  not  for  children  but 
for  adults, — the  poorer  classes  of  the  city  who  do 
not  have  access  to  educational  material.  He 
would  open  the  school  houses  to  this  work,  at 
hours  when  school  is  not  in  session.  He  says  the 
free  lectures  introduced  last  winter  in  connection 


with  school  work  were  attended  by  at  least 
534»ooo  people. 

Syracuse  University  has  offered  six  free 
scholarships  to  Filpinos  who  may  wish  to  come 
here  for  an  American  education.  A  general  call 
has  gone  out  to  the  colleges  of  this  country  to 
this  end. 

The  Oswego  Normal  School  has  been  awarded 
a  gold  medal  for  its  exhibition  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition. The  exhibit  which  carried  off  the  prize 
was  made  up  of  essays  by  the  members  of  the 
literature  and  history  classes;  specimens  from 
the  zoological,  physiological  and  other  science 
departments;  drawings,  carvings,  sketches  and 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  complete 
exhibit. 

Under  direction  of  their  teacher,  Dr.  Richard 
K.  Piez,  the  members  of  the  child  study  class  of 
the  Oswego  Normal  School  recently  examined 
by  tests  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  in  their  charge. 
About  90  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  eyes  capa- 
ble of  performing  their  normal  functions.  The 
purpose  of  these  studies  is  to  enable  the  teachers 
to  determine  in  a  scientific  manner,  some  of  the 
causes  which  may  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  child. 

Dr.  George  J.  McAndrew,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  in  New  York  State  has  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Montana  State  Normal 
School  at  Dillon,  Mont.  His  career  as  shown 
below,  has  well  prepared  him  for  this  high 
position : 

President  McAndrew  was  educated  at  one 
of  the  New  York  Normal  Schools,  at  Hamil- 
ton College,  and  at  Yale  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1884.  After 
his  graduation  he  pursued  advanced  professional 
studies  along  the  lines  of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy, for  the  degrees  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D..  at 
Yale  University,  at  New  York  University,  and  in 
Germany.  In  public  school  work,  besides  four 
years  spent  as  principal  of  the  Academy  and  pub- 
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lie  schools  at  Ellington  and  Ellicottville,  New 
York,  before  he  graduated  from  Yale,  he  has 
been  head  master  of  the  High  School  at  Paw- 
tucket,  R.*L,  1884-88;  Associate  Principal  of  the 
High  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1888-90; 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y., 
1890-93;  and  for  the  past  seven  years  Superin- 
tendent of  the  township  schools  of  South 
Orange,  N.  J.  While  in  New  Haven,  he  was 
lecturer  and  instructor  in  the  Normal  Training 
School  of  that  city,  and  previously  he  had  organ- 
ized the  teachers'  training  department  of  the 
Pawtucket  School  System. 

New  York  State  Council  of  Grammar  School 
Principals  will  be  in  session  at  City  Hall,  Syra- 
cuse, on  December  27-28,  1900. 

The  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  convene  in  Rochester,  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 28,  and  close  its  sessions  Saturday  afternoon, 
December  29.  The  Associated  Academic  Princi- 
pals are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  It  is  expected 
that  the  authors  of  several  of  the  leading  scien- 
tific text-books  will  be  present  and  make 
addresses. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  college  entrance 
examination  board  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  held  recently  at  Columbia  University 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  permanent  organi- 
zation. The  different  colleges  in  the  association 
were  represented  as  follows:  Barnard,  Acting 
Dean  Robinson ;  Bryn  Mawr,  President  Thomas ; 
Columbia,  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  Cor- 
nell, Prof.  H.  S.  White;  New  York  university, 
Chancellor  MacCracken;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Prof.  W.  A.  Lamberton;  Rutgers,  Presi- 
dent Scott;  Swarthmore,  President  Birdsall; 
Union,  President  Raymond;  Vassar,  President 
Taylor;  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  Prof. 
Van  Meter;  Johns  Hopkins  university,  Prof. 
Griffin.  The  idea  of  this  organization  is  to  pro- 
vide for  uniform  college  entrance  examinations. 
There  are  several  new  ideas  in  kindergarten 
work  in  practice  in  the  different  boroughs  of 
Greater  New  York.  One  is  a  swimming  kinder- 
garten where  children  are  taught  to  make  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  water.  Another  is  a 
musical  kindergarten,  starting  with  musical 
games,  songs,  dances,  etc.,  and  going  on  to  more 
difficult  exercises.  In  one  on  the  East  side,  in 
an  overcrowded  settlement,  the  children  are 
taught  to  play. 

The  main  building  of  the  Cornell  university 
veterinary  college  was  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  13, 
entailing  a  loss  of  $30,000. 

Senator  Armstrong  of  the  Rochester  school 
board  is  not  in  favor  of  the  following  college 
graduation  clause  in  the  city  school  law:  "No 
person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  position  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  free  academy  or  high  school  or  of  a 
grammar  school  or  teacher  in  the  free  academy 
or  high  school  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  college 
or  university  recognized  by  the  regents  of  the 
state  of  New  York."  He  says  he  believes  that  the 
question  to  be  asked  of  an  applicant  is  "Can  he 
teach?"  not  "Where  was  he  educated." 

The  practice  of  children  bringing  food  products 
to  the  school  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor,  is  a  worthy  one,  and 
has  been  quite  generously  observed  throughout 
the  State. 

Few   state  superintendents  have  given  so  much 


attention  to  the  subject  of  patriotism  in  the 
schools  as  Charles  R.  Skinner.  By  direction  of 
the  state  legislature  he  has  prepared  a  volume 
entitled  "Manual  of  Patriotism  for  Use  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York."  It 
is  a  volume  of  much  practical  value,  and  is  in 
every  way  creditable  to  him. 

The  Hudson  River  Schoolmasters'  Club,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Normal  College,  Albany,  recently, 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  A.  L. 
Goodrich  of  Utica;  vice-president,  M.  J.  Michael 
of  Kingston;  secretary,  Henry  L.  Taylor  of  Al- 
bany; treasurer,  Charles  N.  Cobb  of  Albany; 
executive  committee,  the  foregoing  officers  and 
F.  H.  Wood  of  Albany;  J.  L.  Bothwell  of  Albany 
and  E.  W.  Griffin  of  Glens  Falls. 

Prin.  S.  C.  Kimm,  of  the  Middleburgh  schools, 
who  has  recently  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  A.  M.,  by  Hamilton  College,  is  author 
of  a  neat  little  volume  entitled,  "The  Iroquois, 
a  History  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York."  It 
is  a  valuable  history  and  can  be  obtained  of  him 
at  his  Middleburgh  address  for  50  cents. 

Congratulations  are  offered  Prin.  Schuyler  Fox 
Herron  of  the  Canajoharie  Union  School,  who 
recently  led  to  the  altar  Miss  Katherine  Williams 
of  Warwick. 

Pres.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity addressed  the  students  of  the  Ithaca  high 
school  December  5th  on  subject  "Ezra  Cornell." 


COUNTIES 

Albany— The  Albany  Training  School  was  re- 
cently visited  by  a  delegation  of  twelve  teachers 
from  Schenectady,  and  the  whole  day  was  spent 
by  them  in  observing  the  work  of  the  various  de- 
partments.— Miss  Gertrude  M.  Bacon,  at  the  head 
of  the  methods  work  in  the  Buffalo  Normal 
School,  recently  addressed  the  teachers  of  the 
Albany  Training  School,  giving  one  of  her  bright 
discussions.  The  theme  was  the  "Relation  of 
Studies  in  the  Primary  Grades,"  in  her  morning 
talk,  and  in  the  afternoon,  "Methods  in  Primary 
Geography." — Prin.  C.  E.  Franklin  of  the  train- 
ing school  recently  addressed  the  teachers  of  the 
Watervliet  school  upon  the  subject  of  "How  I 
Teach  School."  December  3  he  addressed  the 
Atheneum  Club  of  Athens,  N.  Y.,  upon  "Modern 
Ideals  in  Education." — Free  text  books  are  being 
advocated  for  the  Albany  schools.  Supt.  Cole 
favors  the  movement,  and  many  prominent  in 
city  affairs  are  for  them. — Eighty  kindergarten 
teachers  of  Albany  and  surrounding  cities  re- 
cently assembled  at  the  Albany  Normal  College 
to  hear  Miss  Laura  Fisher  of  Boston  lecture  upon 
a  theme  relative  to  their  work. — The  voluntary 
contribution  of  Albany  school  children  to  the 
Galveston  school  children  was  $451.66.  This 
will  help  much  towards  furthering  the  cause  of 
again  reopening  the  schools  there. — The  school 
board  of  Rensselaer  have  instructed  their  super- 
intendent to  arrange  for  a  course  of  lectures  for 
the  coming  winter. — Albany  school  circles  has  sus- 
tained a  loss  through  the  resignation  of  Miss  Lucy 
A.  Plympton  of  the  Albany  Female  academy.  Her 
resignation  takes  effect  in  June,  after  which  time 
she  expects  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Cattaraugus.— The  Ellicotville  board  of  educa- 
tion have  passed  a  resolution  to  debar  from  taking 
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regents  examinations  any  pupil  who  absents  him- 
j      self  from  school  three  times  without  a  written  ex- 
cuse from  his  parents,  unless  the  board  has  proven 
to  them  that  such  absence  was  unnecessary. 

Broome.  — Miss  Margaret  B.  Keeler  of  Bingham- 
ton  has  gone  to  Porto  Rico  to  become  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  there.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Montrose  high  school  and  has  been  teaching 
at  Honesdale. — The  building  of  commodious  quar- 
ter's for  manual  training  work  is  being  agitated  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Barlow  school,  Bing- 
hamton. 

Clinton. — The  Ellenburg  Depot  people  are  mak- 
ing plans  to  make  a  regents  school  of  their  school. 
Much  money  has  been  spent  this  year  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  apparatus. — A  free  scholar- 
ship to  Unian  College  is  provided  for  the  sons  of 
practical  farmers  and  working  men  of  Clinton 
county  by  the  will  of  the  late  Thomas  Armstrong 
of  Plattsburg.  It  will  be  secured  through  com- 
petitive examination. — The  Clinton  county  teach- 
ers' association,  at  their  recent  meeting  at  Cham- 
plain,  took  up  the  following  program:  Presi- 
dent's address,  Mr.  Robertson;  response,  Prin. 
N.  E.  Avery;  social  meeting,  informal  talks  by 
members  of  the  association;  paper,  Working  and 
Waiting,  Prof.  E.  A.  Parks ;  paper,  The  Recitation, 
Prin.  G.  M.  Lasell;  paper,  A  Plea  for  Child 
Study,  Miss  Emma  S.  Wardle;  paper,  Essential 
Work  Done  in  Teaching,  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 
Rooney ;  general  discussion  of  the  following  reso- 
lution: "Resolved,  That  successful  instruction  in 
the  first  and  second  grades  requires  the  highest 
degree  of  talent,  and  should  be  paid  for  accord- 
ingly." 

Chenango. —Several  pieces  of  apparatus  have 
been  added  to  the  Norwich  school. — The  Nor- 
wich school  is  creating  some  interest  among  pat- 
rons by  having  a  column  of  news  published  in 
the  local  paper.  It  would  be  well  for  other  schools 
to  do  likewise. — The  Norwich  school  has  a  Young 
Men's  Debating  Society.-— The  death  of  Myron 
Powers  of  Oxford  is  announced.  He  was  for 
4  years  a  prominent  school  man,  being  principal  of 
the  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  school. 

Cayuga. —The  board  of  education  of  the  Au- 
burn schools  has  made  arrangements  for  a  course 
of  free  evening  study  which  will  be  given  at  the 
James  Street  school. — The  Auburn  board  of  ed- 
ucation have  refused  the  request  of  Prof.  Wil1: 
Brown  of  Chicago  to  enter  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  to  obtain  the  pledges  of  the  pupils  to 
not  smoke  cigaretes. — The  Auburn  high  school 
pupils  have  an  interesting  paper  called  the  High 
School  Reporter,  edited  and  managed  from  their 
number. 

Cortland.— Cortland  county  teachers  have  be- 
gun the  year  of  school  work  well  by  the  following 
interesting  program  at  their  association  meeting, 
held  at  Marathon:  Opening  words,  President 
Coon ;  The  Purpose  and  Form  of  Language,  Mabel 
S.  Howes;  discussion  by  Nettie  Currie,  Margaret 
Nottingham;  School  Management,  Harriet  E. 
Pollard,  J.  Ortho  Lansing;  Latitude  and  Longi- 
tude, illustrated  with  class,  Margaret  C.  Killela; 
Grade  Examinations ;  discussion  opened  by  Mary 
Kerrigan,  Ernest  A.  Conrad;  reading,  illustrated 
with  class,  Stella  J.  Sears;  Vertical  Penmanship, 
Edith  E.  College ;  The  Twentieth  Century  Schools, 
Frank  G.  Trapp;  Drawing  in  the  Grades.  Ella 
Vosburgh;   How   can  we   Co-operate  for   Better 


Results?  L.  H.  Tuthill;   discussion  by  Mrs.  V. 
Smith,  Florence  Nixon  and  others. 

Chemung.  —Miss  Fra  Egbert  Burris  of  Horse- 
heads  has  been  notified  that  she  has  passed  with 
honor  the  special  examination  in  drawing,  held 
in  Elmira.  This  examination  is  very  difficult, 
comprising  the  subject  of  draughting,  designing, 
architecture,  sketching,  color  and  methods,  and 
entitles  the  holder  to  fill  the  position  of  super- 
visor of  drawing  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Chautauqua — The  board  of  education  of  the 
Ripley  school  are  desirous  of  getting  into  closer 
touch  with  their  school,  and  will  ask  Prin.  H.  J.v 
Baldwin  to  make  a  written  report  to  them  month- 
ly of  work  being  done. — Miss  Mary  Burham  of 
Forestville,  a  Fredonia  Normal  School  graduate, 
has  been  elected  to  the  position  in  the  Ripley  % 
school  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 
I^dith  Rhinehart. — W.  B.  Rickenbrode  has  been 
appointed  to  the  place  on  the  Ripley  school, 
board,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
E.  C  Markham. — Miss  Myrtie  Fitch,  a  teacher  in 
the  Westfield  high  school,  has  secured  from  State 
Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner  a  life  certifi- 
cate to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  state.  This 
school  has  an  able  corps  of  teachers  from  prin- 
cipal down,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  in 
Western  New  York.  Preston  K.  Pattison  is  at 
its  head,  and  under  his  direction  the  school  yearly 
increases  in  efficiency.  Miss  Fitch  has  risen  from- 
grade  teaching  to  become  a  member  of  the  high 
school  faculty,  and  is  upon  the  whole  a  very 
bright  woman. — The  people  of  Cassadaga  are  agi- 
tating the  question  of  raising  their  school  to  the 
grade  of  a  Union  school. — Ellington  school  has 
recently  added  to  its  equipment  a  new  piano. — 
Prin.  J.  M.  Crofoot  and  his  able  corps  of  teachers 
at  Cherry  Creek  have  interested  the  whole  people 
of  that  village  in  a  school  fair,  the  proceeds  to  aid 
in  buying  school  furniture.  A  lace  handkerchiefs 
'  from  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  be  one  of  the 
articles  for  sale. — Under  Prin.  G.  A.  Persell,  the 
school  at  Lakewood  is  doing  unusually  good  work 
this  year.  Mr.  Persell  is  a  man  of  strong  moral 
force,  and  has  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  teacher. 
— The  pupils  of  the  Jamestown  high  school  now 
have  the  privilege  of  using  a  well-equipped  gym- 
nasium. A  full  line  of  apparatus  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  school. — The  Ripley 
school  has  recently  been  notified  of  an  advance- 
ment of  one  grade  in  the  regents  classification. 
Prin.  H.  J.  Baldwin  may  well  feel  proud  of  his 
work. — There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  state  no  city  in 
which  greater  interest  is  taken  in  school  affairs 
than  in  Jamestown.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  an 
able  teaching  corps,  and  an  able  superintendent, 
Rovillus  R.  Rogers.  This  teaching  sorps  have  the 
happy  faculty  of  keeping  the  schools  in  close 
touch  with  the  people. 

Dutchess  — In  a  general  discussion  of  the  prac- 
tice of  teachers  giving  pupils  work  to  do  at  home.  * 
a  Poughkeepsie  paper  says:  "Our  children  now 
come  home  with  tired  heads,  and  the  tale  of  pages 
of  arithmetic,  columns  of  spelling,  much  geog- 
raphy, to  be  studied  for  next  day.  All  this 
should  have  been  prepared  in  school,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  teachers'  busi- 
ness is  really  in  large  part,  done  for  them  by  par- 
ents or  others,  and  not  usually  well  done  either. 
The  poor  child  of  illiterate  parents  is  handicapped. 
It  is  a  subject  which  has  been  in  need  of  complete 
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change  for  many  years.  Advanced  ideas  of  child 
culture  should  show  the  courage  of  its  beliefs  by 
having  the  school  do  the  work  it  is  intended  to  do 
in  the  education  of  the  child.  We  should  see  that 
the  school  is  ended  for  the  day  when  school  hours 
are  over,  that  every  child  has  had  an  equal  chance 
in  preparing  its  lessons,  and  that  the  teacher  is  so 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name."  This  sort  of  criticism 
seems  to  be  somewhat  wide-spread  through  the 
state  among  the  newspaper  men,  and,  of  course, 
will  serve  to  call  the  teacher's  attention  more 
sharply  to  it. 

Erie.— The  Buffalo  Enquirer  is  not  in  favor  with 
the  proposed  manner  of  the  establishment  of  prin- 
cipals'  salaries  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  the 
same   being  graded   somewhat  by  attendance  in 
the  respective  schools.     The  Enquirer  has  fallen 
into  the  common  error,  in  its  discussion  of  prin- 
cipals' salaries,  that  teaching  is  not  as  nerve-taxing 
as  is  otner  lines  of  provisional.  worK.— Senator 
v  Henry  W.  Hill  has  been  slated  for  appointment 
to  the  Buffalo  Normal  School  Board,  in  place  of 
the  Hon.  David  F:  Day,  deceased. — Com'r  John 
Meahl  of  the  first  commissioner's  district,  at  the 
close  of  the  recent  successful  institute  of  his  dis- 
trict, was  presented  by  the  teachers  with  a  fine 
gold  watch  and  chain.    He  is  an  official  of  ability 
and  energy. — The  School   Principals  Association 
of  the  City  of  Buffalo  recently  listened  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  "Semi-Annual  Promotions,"  by  Prins. 
Elmer  J.  Cobb  and  Charles  Goldsmith,  then  passed 
a  resolution  recommending  such  promotion  in  the 
first    seven    grades.  —  In    connection    with    the 
teachers'   institute  at   Williamsville   recently  the 
teachers'  association  met  and  organized  with  the 
following  officers :  Prin.  D.  B.  Farnsworth  of  Lan- 
caster  high   school   was   elected   president,    vice, 
J.  H.  Meahl;  Prin.  A.  T.  Rinker  of  Akron  high 
school   was  elected  vice-president,    vice,    %Ralph 
Blackney  of  Lancaster;   Miss  Lula  Shattuck  of 
Depew  was  elected  secretary,  vice,  Mary  Nolan; 
Miss  Bertha  Spaulding  of  Williamsville  was  re- 
elected treasurer.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  a 
balance  of  $21.07  on  hand.    The  next  meeting  of 
the  association   will  'be  held  in   Lancaster  some 
time  in  February.    At  the  same  time  u  principal's 
association  was  formed.    They  expect  to  visit  in 
a  body  the  schools  of  the  district  and  compare 
work  being  done  in  each  with  the  others,  and  make 
suggestions  as  to  better  plans  and. methods  of  in- 
struction.— The  penny  savings  bank  scheme  of  the 
Buffalo  schools  is  a  valuable  feature  of  work  done 
as    reported,    in    inducing   the    children    to    save 
money. — The  teachers'  association  of  the  second 
commissioner's  district  have  chosen  the  following 
officers :  Prin.  Henry  J.  Danser  of  Blasdell,  pres- 
ident ;    Miss  Train  of  East  Aurora  high  school, 
vice-president ;  Prin.  John  Morgan,  secretary ;  J. 
F.   Ryther,   treasurer.     The  association  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  teachers,  one-third  of 
whom  are  college  and  normal  graduates. 

Fulton.  -  The  following  list  of  licenses  held  by 
Fulton  county  teachers  for  this  year  show  that 
ttained  teachers  are  coming  into  the  work  in  that 
county:  College  1;  normal  diplomas,  11;  first 
grade.  19;  training  school.  4;  training  class,  37* 
second  grade.  37,  and  third  grade,  1.  One  of  the 
second  grade  teachers  is  a  college  graduate,  mak- 
ing 54  trained  teachers  out  of  a  total  of  no  em- 
ployed   in  this  commissioner  district. — Owing  to 


the  crowded  condition  of  the  Gloversville  ward 
schools,  two  extra  rooms  have  been  opened  in  a 
business  block,  which  has  necessitated  the  em- 
ployment of  two  new  teachers. — The  teachers'  as- 
sociation of  Gloversville  will  be  instructed  by  out- 
side lecturers  during  the  winter.  Charles  F. 
Wheelock  of  the  Regents  department  is  set  down 
for  a  lecture  in  December. 

Franklin.  -  The  Franklin  county  teachers'  asso- 
ciation held  their  semi-annual  meeting  at  Malone. 
The  program  was  one  calculated  to  interest  those 
in  attendance. 

Genesee— Miss  H.  Agnes  McVean,  a  teacher 
in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  of  the  Washington 
Avenue  school  at  Batavia,  has  resigned  and  gone 
to  Ellensville,  Ulster  county  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  of  the  high  school  of  that  place. 

Greene.  -  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  meetings 
since  the  Catskill  Mountain  Teachers'  association 
has  been  organized,  was  held  at  Windham  October 
26-27th.  Their  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Tan- 
nersville  some  time  in  May,  iqoi. — The  teachers 
of  Greene  county  are  thoroughly  alive  to  their 
work  and  have  taken  steps  to  get  a  bill  through 
the  legislature  to  secure  the  gradation  of  teachers' 
salaries  in  rural  districts.  The  following  letter 
will  be  sent  out  to  their  assemblymen  and  senator 
of  that  section  by  each  teacher:  "Dear  Sir: — I 
would  like  to  know  whether,  if  you  are  elected, 
you  will  work  to  introduce  and  will  support  a  bill 
which  shall  have  for  its  object  the  increase  of 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  gradation  of  same  in  the 
rural  schools.  You  will  answer  by  return  mail 
in  order  that  I  may  know  where  to  place  my  in- 
fluence as  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  such  legis- 
tion." 

Herkimer. — The  annual  report  of  Superintend- 
ent Reed  of  the  Little  Falls  schools  shows  the 
school  population  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18 
years  as  2035.  The  number  of  regular  teachers 
employed  is  30,  and  the  expenditures  for  ordinary 
school  purposes  is  $23,006.19.  The  salary  of  the 
superintendent  is  $1,600;  the  teachers'  salaries 
aggregate  $16,875;  janitors,  $1,300;  truancy  offi- 
cer, $300;  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  $125, 
making  a  total  of  $20,200.  In  addition  to  the  30 
teachers,  10  more  teachers  are  employed  in  St. 
Mary's  school,  and  this  school  is  maintained 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  city.  The 
school  facilities  in  Little  Falls  are  most  excellent. 
All  of  the  school  buildings  are  practically  new 
and  fitted  with  all  modern  conveniences. — Follow- 
ing is  the  program  of  the  county  teachers'  asso- 
ciation recently  held  at  Frankfort :  Supplementary 
reading:  (a)  Of  what  it  should  consist  and  how 
it  should  be  used  Kate  Hull;  (b)  How  it  may  be 
obtained,  D.  N.  Boynton.  Faculty  meetings: 
Classes,  purposes  and  frequency,  Laura  J.  Morris ; 
How  to  conduct  them,  Samuel  J.  Slawson. 
Classification  and  promotion  of  pupils :  Who  shall 
determine  and  what  shall  be  the  basis,  H.  E. 
Reed ;  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  promo- 
tions twice  a  year.  A.  J.  Merrill ;  How  managed 
in  the  district  schools,  Humphrey  Lynch.  The 
school  library:  Of  what  it  should  consist,  Prin- 
cipal Bennett :  How  preserved  and  made  avail- 
able, Genevieve  McCann ;  How  to  teach  its  proper 
use.  S.  A.  Watson. — Com'r  J.  H.  J.  Watkins  is 
giving  to  the  Ilion  Citizen  a  description  of  the 
school   districts  and  schools  of  his  district,  and 
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the  work  being  done.  It  is  a  good  idea,  and  other 
commissioners  will  do  well  to  embrace  it. — Ilion 
boasts  of  a  newly-remodeled  school  building  that 
is  a  model  in  modern  equipment,  and  on  the  whole 
a  building  of  which  the  town  may  be  proud. — The 
Little  Falls  Times  says:  "Miss  Jessie  Beach  of 
this  city  secured  a  position  in  the  New  York  city 
schools  last  February  at  a  salary  of  $900.  An  act 
of  the  legislature  was  passed  last  winter,  regulat- 
ing the  salaries  of  teachers  in  Greater  New  York 
and  because  of  Miss  Beach's  experience  as  a 
teacher  she  has  just  been  informed  that  her  salary 
for  the  past  year  is  $1,420,  and  beginning  with 
*  January  1st  next  her  salary  will  be  $1,500.  Miss 
Beach  teaches  higher  mathematics  in  the  Wad- 
leigh  school  for  young  ladies/' — Prin.  Francis  J. 
Flagg  of  the  Church  Street  school,  Little  Falls, 
read  a  paper  on  geology  before  the  Progress  Club 
of  that  place  recently,  upon  which  he  is  being 
complimented. 

Jefferson. — -There  are  many  wise  suggestions  in 
Supt  F.  S.  Tisdale's  annual  report  of  the  Water- 
town  high  school,  and  he  shows  the  school  to  be 
in  good  condition  in  every  respect. — The  Sandy 
Creek  News  shows  commendable  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Jefferson  county  teachers'  associa- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  a  double-column  portrait  of 
the  newly-selected  president,  Prin.  R.  H.  Snyder, 
and  a  well-written  write-up  reproduced  from  the 
Saturday  Globe.  This  is  what  it  says  of  this  pop- 
ular school  man:  "Prof.  Ransom  H.  Snyder,  who 
was  chosen  president  of  the  association,  is  one  of 
the  ablest  instructors  in  the  county.  He  was  born 
in  Orwell,  Oswego  county,  in  February,  1865,  and 
educated  in  Sandy  Creek  high  school  and  Ham- 
'  ilton  college.  His  college  course  was  secured 
through  his  own  efforts.  After  his  graduation 
he  taught  one  year  at  Redfield  and  a  year  at  Hol- 
land Patent.  He  was  then  made  principal  of  the 
Sandy  Creek  high  school,  where  he  remained  for 
six  years.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  he  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  Adams  high  school,  in  which 
position  he  is  doing  excellent  work.  Prof.  Snyder 
is  actively  interested  in  educational  organizations 
and  is  now  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Jeffer- 
son and  Lewis  County  Principals'  Council.  He  is 
a  past  master  of  Sandy  Creek  lodge,  F.  and  A. 
M.,  and  a,  popular  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. The  following  are  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers :  Prof.  Ransom  H.  Snyder  of  Adams,  pres- 
ident, and  Miss  May  Gaudin  of  Brownville,  vice- 
president.  Leonard  L.  Allen  of  Watertown,  who 
has  served  as  secretary  for  a  number  of  years, 
was  re-elected." — C.  K.  Moulton  of  Hoosick  Falls 
has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  science  position 
in  the  Watertown  schools. 

Livingston. — Miss  Vertie  C.  Dix  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Oakland  schools  to  go  to 
Moosic,  Pa.f  to  teach. 

Monroe..— A  new  high  school  building  is  much 
needed  in  the  east  side  district  of  Rochester,  and 
a  meeting  was  recently  called  to  arrange  a  cam- 
paign to  secure  one. — A  Mother's  Club  has  been 
organized  in  connection  with  school  No.  6  in 
Rochester. — A  decision  has  been  rendered  in  the 
case  of  Supt.  Milton  Noyes  of  the  Rochester 
schools,  that  his  appointment  was  valid,  and  that 
his  term  of  office  does  not  expire  until  two  years 
more,  and  this  decision  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
appellate  division.  However,  it  is  alleged  that 
there  is  a  bad  mixup  in  the  books  of  the  board  of 


education,  which  books  have  not  been  balanced  in 
nine  years,  and  charges  have  been  made  against 
Supt.  Noyes  on  this  score.  It  seems  that  matters 
are  much  tangled,  at  any  rate,  in  Rochester  school 
affairs. — A  fine  new  addition  to  school  building 
No.  30,  at  Rochester  was  recently  dedicated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  A  large  crowd  were  in 
attendance,  showing  the  appreciation  of  Rochester 
people  for  their  schools. — The  following  course 
of  lectures  will  be  given  at  the  Rochester  Train- 
ing School,  Scto  street,  before  the  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Normal  and  Kindergarten 
Training  Classes:  December  6,  1900:  Subject— 
"The  Cultivation  of  the  Sense  of  Duty,"  Rev.  Rush 
Rhees,  LL.  D.,  president  University  of  Rochester. 
January  10,  1901 :  Subject — "The  Kindergarten 
Viewed  from  Different  Standpoints."  Miss  Caro- 
line T.  Haven,  president  International  Kindergar- 
ten Association  and  principal  of  Kindergarten  De- 
partment of  the  Ethical  Culture  schools,  New 
York  City.  January  24,  1901 :  Training  School 
Graduating  Exercises.  Address  —  "Prizes  and 
Praises,"  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  the  Journal 
of  Education,  Boston.  February  7,  1901 :  Sub- 
ject— "Work  and  Play  in  Education,"  Mrs.  Helen 
Barrett  Montgomery,  commissioner  of  education. 
February  21,  1901 :  Subject— "The  Significance 
of  Progress  and  Conservatism  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten Movement,"  Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  superintend- 
ent Louisville  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 
Louisville,  Ky.  March  15,  1901 :  Subject— "The 
Teaching  of  History,"  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
Department  of  History,  Cornell  University. 
March  28,  1901 :  Subject— "Art  as  a  Factor  in 
Education,"  Prof..  H.  H.  Powers,  Department  of 
Social  Science,  Cornell  University.  April  24,  1901 : 
Subject — "Methods  in  Geography,"  Dr.  Jacques  W. 
Redway,  author  "The  Natural  Geographies."— 
A  new  school  building,  No.  27,  at  Rochester,  was 
formally  dedicated  November  23.  Miss  C  M.v 
Coote  is  the  principal.  At  six  o'clock  the  teachers 
gave  a  supper  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, the  speakers  of  the  evening  and  the  super- 
visors of  the  schools.  Public  exercises  were  held 
in  the  evening. 

Montgomery.— James  J.  Dillenbeck,  for  ten 
years  a  teacher  in  the  schools  at  Tribes  Hill,  has 
resigned,  and  goes  into  the  creamery  business. 

Niagara.— Miss  Mary  Baker  of  Lockport  has 
been   appointed  a  teacher  in   the   Niagara   Falls       | 
schools.     She  is  considered  an  excellent  teacher.       ' 

Onondaga. — The   institute  at  East  Syracuse  was 
under  direction  of  Conductor  Sanford,  and  was 
a  profitable  session  in  every  detail. — The  Merrick       ! 
School  Mother's  Club  will  make  an  effort  to  secure 
a  kindergarten  in  their  school  district  at  Syra- 
cuse.— According  to  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  practices   of  their  elders. 
In  the  election  held  in  the  schools  on  election      1 
day,  one  boy  refused  to  vote  when  the  rest  did, 
and  upon  being  questioned  said,  "The  longer  you 
waits,  the  more  you  get  for  your  vote."    Another 
boy  refused  a  Bryan  or  McKinley  ballot  because 
he  "was  a  Socialist." — The  next  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Educational  Council  of  Onondaga  county 
is  set  down  for  December  8.     C.  W.  Bardeen  was 
set  down  for  an  address  on  "Tenure  of  Office/* 
and  Prin.  W.  D.  Lewis  for  a  paper  on  the  "De- 
velopment of  the  Child." — The  board  of  education 
of  Syracuse  have  refused  to  allow  the  schools  of 
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that  city  to  be  canvassed  for  signers  to  an  anti- 
cigarette  pledge.  They  do  so  upon  grounds  that 
it  calls  the  attention  of  a  boy  to  cigarette  smoking 
and  puts  the  idea  into  his  head  to  do  so;  and  if 
the  pledge  should  be  broken,  weakens  the  boy's 
self-respect. — Miss  Anna  M.  Savage  of  Syracuse 
has » resigned  her  position  in  the  Binghamton 
schools  to  accept  one  in  New  York  City. 

Otsego. — A  two  days  and  an  evening  session 
of  the  County  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Roch- 
field  Springs  were  recently  held.  The  program 
was  especially  interesting  as  is  shown:  Address, 
Hon.  Danforth  E.  Ainsworth;  Primary — Number 
Work,  Miss  Shipway;  Sciences — (a)  Biologic 
Sciences,  Prin.  Cal  kings ;  (  b  )  Earth  Sciences,  Prin. 
Clark;  Rural  School  Program — (a)  Grading^ 
Prin.  Pratt;  (b)  Subjects,  Miss  Anna  McDonald; 
(c)  Correlation,  Mr.  Walker;  Intermediate — 
Reading,  Objects  to  be  attained,  Miss  Lawton; 
Class  Exercise,  Miss  Lounsbery ;  The  Recitation — 
(a)  Preparation,  Miss  Durand;  (b)  Purpose, 
Miss  Williams;  (c)  Manner  of  Conducting,  Mr. 
McManus. — Report  of  the  Oneonta  high  school 
shows  that  institution  to  be  in  fine  condition. 
Many  books  and  new  apparatus  has  recently  been 
added. — Prin.  A.  E.  Barnes  of  Unadilla  is  en- 
gaged in  the  attempt  to  organize  the  principals 
of  Otsego,  Chenango  and  Delaware  counties  into 
a  principal's  association.  ' 

Ontario. —  An  able  corps  of  speakers  appeared 
on  the  program  of  the  teachers'  association  for  the 
second  commissioner's  district,  which  convened 
at  Canandaigua.  Following  are  some  of  them, 
together  with  topics  discussed:  Miss  Jane  F. 
Shaw,  on  "Language  in  the  Grades;"  Regents' 
Inspector  Arms,  on  "Children's  Needs;"  Regents' 
Inspector  Charles  Davidson,  on  "Language ;"  Miss 
Jeanette  H.  Deal,  on  "Some  Devices  in  Geog- 
raphy Teaching;"  Miss  Sarah  M.  Harrington,  on 
"Environment ;"  John  Kennedy,  superintendent  of 
Batavia  schools,  on  "Individual  Instruction;"  Dr. 
John  M.  Milne  of  Genesee  Normal  school,  Prin. 
James  Sheppard  and  Dr.  J.  Carleton  Norris  of 
Canandaigua.  Following  are  the  officers  of  the 
association :  Edward  J.  Rowe,  president ;  Jesse  A. 
Wheeler,  secretary,  and  John  C.  Atwater,  treas- 
urer.— The  Canandaigua  Journal  decries  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  closing  the  schools  of  the  state  on 
election  day,  and  believes  some  way  can  be  pro- 
vided to  give  voting  teachers  a  chance  to  exercise 
their  right  of  franchise  without  turning  ptfpils 
upon  the  streets  for  the  day. 

Oswego.—  About  200  teachers  were  registered 
at  the  Mexico  institute,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  gatherings  in  the  history  of  the 
third  district.  C.  Edward  Jones  is  commissioner 
of  that  district. — A  question  regarding  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  state  school  law  has  recently 
come  up  in  Oswego,  in  the  matter  of  a  tie  in  the 
selection  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  that 
city  existing  in  the  board.  The  law  provides  for 
the  settlement  of  such  an  issue  by  the  state  super- 
intendent. Judge  O'Gorman  declares  the  law  to 
be  unconstitutional  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  state 
a  right  to  interfere  with  a  municipal  matter.  Pa- 
pers were  filed  ^)r  a  permanent  injunction  to  re- 
frain the  superintendent  from  interfering  in  the 
matter. 

Oneida.—  Saturday.  Novmber  24.  the  fall  meet- 
ing of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  first  com- 


missioner's district,  Oneida  County,  was  held  at 
Utica.  The  following  program  was  planned  for 
the  meeting,  and  was  carried  out  with  interest: 
"Some  Essentials  of  Method,"  Miss  Alice  Cynthia 
King;  "The  Use  of  Pictures  in  Primary  Grades," 
Miss  Margaret  J.  Williams ;  "Sewing  as  a  Means 
of  Education,"  Miss  Clara  L.  Rae;  Business 
meeting,  election  of  officers;  "Vital  Points  and 
Fatal  Mistakes  in  Teaching,"  Superintendent  S.  J. 
Slawson;  "Primary  Drawing,"  Miss  Jessie  H. 
Bingham.  The  school  commissioner  is  Miss  Cora 
A.  Davis,  and  the  president  is  C.  V.  Bookhout. — 
Utica,  among  other  places,  is  in  the  wake  of  the 
wave  of  criticism  of  the  educational  methods  of 
the  day,  comparing  with  those  of  a  few  years  ago, 
that  has  passed  over  the  State.  In  his  annual 
report,  which  is  a  satisfactory  one  in  every  way, 
Supt.  Griffith  discusses  this  phase  of  matters  to 
some  extent.  He  admits  that  the  work  of  schools 
in  general  is  not  up  to  the  standard  that  should 
be  atained,  but  denies  that  they  are  deteriorating 
in  efficiency.  It  comes  out  that  Supt.  Griffith  has 
selected  material  from  the  work  of  iht;  years  past, 
and  is  ready  to  compare  favorably  the  same  work 
being  done  in  the  Utica  schools  of  to-day  with  it. 
— The  people  of  Utica  exhibit  an  uncommon  in- 
terest in  educational  matters,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  recently  voted  to  expend 
$50,000  in  improving  school  buildings,  and  $165,000 
for  a  new  library  building.  They  have  great  faith 
in  the  present  management  and  instructors  in 
their  schools. — Prof.  Henry  P.  Warren,  Ph.  D., 
principal  of  the  Albany  Academy,  addressed  the 
Utica  Historical  Society  recently. — The  half-day 
system  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  primary  de- 
partments of  all  the  public  schools  of  Rome.  It  is 
expected  to  work  good  results  for  the  schools. — 
The  Bleeker  street  school  in  Utica  has  been 
thoroughly  remodeled,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
buildings  in  the  city. 

Orange. —  The  principal  in  one  of  the  Newburgh 
schools  has  interested  his  pupils  in  reading  and 
discussing  the  important  news  of  the  daily  papers. 
— The  teachers  of  the  Middletown  schools  have 
organized  an  association  with  the  following 
officers :  President,  Sunt.  J.  F.  Tuthill ;  vice- 
president,  William  A.  Wilson;  recording  secre- 
tary, J.  C.  Mullison;  corresponding  secretary, 
Indamora  Benton;  treasurer,  Mertie  W.  Oster- 
hout;  executive  committee,  William  R.  Wilson, 
chairman ;  Miss  Cooper,  Miss  McShane,  Miss 
Startup,  Miss  Quackenbush,  Miss  Creedon,  Miss 
Harris  and  Miss  Southworth. 

Rockland.— The  Nanuet  public  school  was 
closed  for  a  time  because  of  diphtheria. 

St.  Lawrence.—  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Lawrence  County 
Schoolmasters'  Club  was  the  address  by  State 
Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner,  and  the  large 
attendance  showed  an  appreciation  of  his  pres- 
ence. His  address  was  thoroughly  practical  and 
sensible  in  every  detail.  Prof.  Charles  Davidson 
of  Regents  Department  addressed  the  meeting  in 
"Special  Points  in  English  Training."  Prof. 
Frederick  Foster  of  St.  Lawrence  University 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Co-ordination  of  Literature 
and  History."  Director  Cruikshank  of  the  Clark- 
son  Technology  spoke  on  the  "Relation  of  the 
Public  School  to  the  School  of  Technol- 
ogy."      Others     were    as     follows :     Miss     Ter- 
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williger  of  Gouverneur  and  Principal  Davis 
of  the  Norwood  school  spoke  on  the  topic 
"Will  the  Systematic  Study  of  English 
from  the  Kindergarten  Department  Upward  Ren- 
der Unnecessary  the  Study  of  Formal  English 
Grammar."  Prof.  Moyer  of  the  Technology  and 
Prof.  Graves  of  the  Plattsburg  Normal  discussed  . 
the  following  subject:  "Language  being  the  most 
Common  Medium  of  Communication  Between 
Man  and  his  Fellows,  will  it  Follow  that  the  Bet- 
ter His  Mastery  Over  His  Tongue  the  Better  will 
be  His  Success  in  Life." 

Suffolk.—  Suffolk  has  a  live  corps  of  school 
principals  as  is  evidenced  b"  their  county  associa- 
tion and  the  program  presented.  Their  last  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Patchogue,  and  the  following 
were  some  of  the  discussions:  How  much  scope 
should  be  allowed  to  the  individuality  of  the  grade 
teacher?  Dr.  Gordon;  Athletic  Associations, 
Prin.  George  Brown;  Penmanship,  Prin.  J. 
Bowen;  Half  year  courses  vs.  year  courses  in 
English,  Prin.  Mulford  and  Prin.  Tracy.  There 
was  a  very. free  discussion  after  each  topic  thus 
giving  an  opportunity  for  each  one  to  make  known 
his  views  or  to  ask  questions,  and  in  this  exchange 
of  ideas  lies  the  benefit  of  these  meetings.  The 
following  principals  were  present:  Charles  W. 
Mulford,  Bay  Shore;  George  A.  Brown,  River- 
head;  Charles  W.  Hawkins,  Amitvville;  E.  R. 
Pearse,  Center  Moriches;  Egbert  Hulse,  East 
Moriches ;  H.  M.  Tracy,  East  Islip ;  John  Bowen, 
Kings  Park;  William  D.  Miller,  Bayport;  Dr. 
W.  E.  Gordon,  Patchogue;  and  Com.  M.  H. 
Packer,  Say  ville.— Miss  Edna  Jones  has  resigned 
as  teacher  in  the  Huntington  Union  School,  and 
Miss  Susan  Babcock  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  engaged  to  take  her  place. — So  marked  has 
been  the  advance  of  the  Bay  Shore  school  under 
the  direction  of  Prin.  Charles  W.  Mulford,  that 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  recently  called  attention  to 
it  in  a  one  and  one-half  column  article,  giving  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Mulford.  This  rising  young 
school  man  received  his  early  education  at  Una- 
dilla  Academy,  and  afterward  graduated  at  the 
Oneonta  Normal  School. — The  teachers  associa- 
tion of  the  first  commissioner  district  held  their 
fall  meeting  at  Good  Ground  recently.  The  fol- 
lowing interesting  program  was  prepared  for  the 
occasion :  Opening  exercises ;  Hints  to  Help 
Primary  Reading,  Miss  Julia  A.  Beaman  East 
Hampton;  The  Presentation  of  Decimals,  C.  \y. 
Armstrong,  Sag  Harbor;  Cuba:  Its  Discovery, 
Revolution  and  Education,  Frank  J.  Squires, 
Greenport;  Causes  of  the  Civil  War,  Miss  Mary 
Benedict,  Riverhead ;  Shall  the  Graded  Schools 
Adopt  the  Course  of  Study  prepared  by  Supt. 
Skinner?  general  discussion;  Address,  Commis- 
sioner C.  H.  Howell.  Riverhead ;  Question  box.— 
The  school  at  Amityville  has  been  raised  to  the 
high  school  grade  by  the  board  of  regents.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  only  admitted  to  the  junior 
grade,  the  lowest  grade  under  regents'  classifica- 
tion. 

Steuben.  The  board  of "  supervisors  of  this 
county  have  appropriated  $100  to  each  commis- 
sioner to  secure  a  better  system  of  grade  examina- 
tions in  the  common  schools. — A  directory  of  the 
Hornellsville  schools  sent  us  by  Supt.  Elmer  S. 
Redman  is  one  of  the  best  prepared  we  have  yet 
seen,  and  it  seems  also  that  the  schools  of  that 


city  under  his  direction,  and  that  of  an  able  corps 
of  teachers,  are  in  the  best  condition.  There  are 
besides  the  high  school  some  five  branch  schools. 
Sixty  teachers  besides  the  superintendent  are 
employed. 

*  Schenectady.  —  Judge  Edward  D.  Cutler  hasv 
been  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation at  Schenectady  in  place  of  the  late  Henry 
Heilbronner.  The  appointment  is  considered  a 
very  satisfactory  one. — There  are  nearly  4,000 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Sche- 
nectady, according  to  Supt.  Howe's  recent  re- 
port. 

Saratoga. —At  Saratoga  recently  the  fire  drill 
system  of  the  schools  was  tested,  the  gong  being 
sounded  without  warning.  In  exactly  one  and  one- 
half  minutes  all  of  the  five  hundred  pupils  were  out 
of  the  building,  and  in  just  three  minutes  all  were 
again  back  in  their  seats.  This  indeed  gives  par- 
ents much  confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  child- 
ren. 

Tompkins.— The  commercial  department  of  the 
Ithaca  high  school  registers  105  pupils  against 
73  for  last  year,  showing  that  this  course  is  popu- 
lar. The  Ithaca  high  school  claims  especial  dis- 
tinction for  the  work  done  in  this  department— 
The  lecture  course  of  the  Ithaca  schools  was 
opened  by  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Comstock  of  Cornell  university,  on 
the  <  bject  of  "Natnre  Study." — Plans  of  self- 
government  for  the  pupils  of  the  Ithaca  schools 
are  being  discussed,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  sys- 
tem to  such  an  end  will  be  adopted.  A  plan  of 
liberal  government  has  already  been  used  in  the 
schools  with  good  results. 

Ulstbr.  The  following  is  the  regents  report  of 
the  Kingston  high  school  and  reflects  much  credit 
upon  the  management:  "A  fine  school.  Teachers 
all  well  qualified,  thorough  and  efficient;  pupils 
responsive  and  exhibiting  excellent  results  of  in- 
struction. Relations  between  teachers  and  pupils 
cordial  and  of  a  kind  to  develop  in  pupil  self 
'respect  and  strength  of  character.  Mr.  Michael 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  work  and 
condition  of  his  school." — Miss  Katheryn  D.  B. 
Deyo  of  the  Kingston  schools  has  resigned  her 
position.  She  was  a  very  able  teacher  of  the 
primary  department. 

Westchester.—  There  are  three  flourishing  liter- 
ary, societies  in  the  White  Plains  school. 

Washington. —  The  Kindergarten  Association  of 
Washington,  Warren  and  Saratoga  counties  held 
a  valuable  session  recently  at. Fort  Edward.  Miss 
Isdell  of  the  Albany  Normal  College  gave  two 
addresses  during  the  day,  in  the  forenoon  to  the 
teachers,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  mothers.  Miss 
Culver  of  Sandy  Hill  is  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 
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Manhattan. — The  Manufacturers'  Association, 
at  the  suggestion  of  its  president,  Mr.  Ludwig 
Nissen,  has  recently  approoriate^J  $2,000  for  an 
industrial  scholarship,  including  cost  of  tuition 
for  four  years  and  incidental  expenses.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  scholarship  is  to  encourage  young 
men  to  become  leaders  in  industrial  pursuits. — The 
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Male  Teachers  Association,  a  new  organization, 
held  the  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  meetings 
Nov.  17,  at  which  time  a  supper  was  also  served. 
Superintendent  George  S.  Davis  gave  a  practical 
talk  on  "Penmanship  in  the  Schools.^"  Several 
prominent  New  York  school  men  followed  him  in 
the  discussion.  About  seventy  teachers  were 
present. — The  special  and  high  school  committtee 
of  the  Manhattan  board  of  education  have  recom- 
mended the  following  amendment  to  the  schedule 
of  salaries  adopted  in  July: 

JUNIOR  CLERKS, 

TEACHERS.  LIBRARY     ASSTS. 

Years.                Women.  Men.  Women.  Men. 

1  $700  $900  '   $900  $1,200 

2 750  950  980  1,280 

3 800  1,000  1,060  1,360 

4 850  1,050  1,140  1,440 

5 900  1,100  1,220  1,520 

6 950  1,150  1,300  1,600 

7 1,000  1,200    

AS  ST.  (reg.) 
TEACHERS.  FIRST     ASSISTANT. 

Years.               Women.  Men.  Women.  Men. 

1   $1,100  $1,300  $2,000  $2,500. . 

2 1,180  1,410  2,100  2,600 

3 1,260  1,520  2,200  2,700 

4 1,340  1,630  2,300  2,800 

5 1.420  1.740  2,400  2,900 

6 1,500  1,850  2,500  3,000 

7 1,580  1,960         

8 1,660  2,070         

9 1,740  2,180         

10 1,820  2.290         

11 1,900  2,400         

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  kindergarten  was 
recently  laid  at  No.  89  Cannon  street. — Associate 
superintendent  James  Goodwin  was  given  a  sur- 
prise luncheon  recently,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices on  the  board  of  superintendents. — The 
principals  and  teachers  of  public  school  No.  103 
unveiled  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Hugh  P. 
O'Neill,  late  principal  of  the  school. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  meetings  of  the  year  was  that  of 
the  Thomas  Hunter  Association,  with  a  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  Savoy.  One  of  the  speakers  was 
Count  de  Lafayette,  grandson  of  General 
Lafayette.  Thomas  Hunter  was  for  many 
years  principal  of  school  No.  35,  resigning 
that  position  to  become  president  of  the  Normal 
College.  Dr.  Hunter  was  very  enthusiastically 
received  when  he  arose  to  speak. — The  following 
from  the  New  York  Training  school  have  been 
granted  state  certificates:  Charlotte  E.  Blanck, 
Cornelia  Bleakney,  Joseph  F.  Cashman,  Mary  V. 
Cassidy,  Mary  Claffy.  Margaret  Donovan.  William 
F  Dunbar,  Mary  E.  Fair,  Anna  Fitzgerald.  Daisy 
W.  Frederick,  Camilla  E.  Fueslein,  William  P. 
Garrity.  I)ai«y  L.  Gerting,  Gertrude  Hackley, 
George  R.  Hall,  Eleanor  Harrington,  Ignus  O. 
Hornstein,  Margaret  D.  Hughes  Emma  M.  G. 
Keller,  Emily  A.  Kelly,  Amanda  E.  Kemp.  Marie 
L.  Kennedy.  Anna  G.  Kuhn,  Matilda  A.  Lacy, 
Celia  A.  Laffey,  Grace  L.  Leeser,  Helen  D.  Leibel, 
Alice  R-  McCarthy,  Sarah  R.  McCullough.  Daisy 
F.  McNamara  Catherine  M.  Murray,  Christina 
Murrin,  Eleanor  O'Hearn,  Lucy  M.  Regan,  Teresa 


Rippel,  K.  Frances  Rowe,  Elizabeth  Rozengrave, 
Flora  H.  Sadler,  Anna  J.  Thomas,  Alberta 
Thompson,  Margaret  L.  Touhey,  Carrie  M. 
Travis,  Elizabeth  Whitehead.  —  The  Schoolmas- 
ters' Association  held  its  one  hundredth  session 
recently,  and  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  im- 
portant meetings  of  that  organization.  The  fol- 
lowing were  some  of  the  speakers:  President 
Seth  Low  of  Columbia,  Dean  H.  S.  White  of 
Cornell,  Prof.  Sidney  T.  Skidmore  of  the  Educa- 
tional Club  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Good- 
win of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  Randall  Spaulding 
of  the  Headmasters'  Association.  Luncheon  was 
served. — Two  Indian  girls,  the  first  of  their  race 
to  be  admitted  to  the  schools  of  New  York  City, 
are  enrolled  at  school  No.  45.  They  are  bright  and 
especially  good  looking. — In  memory  of  Prof.  Max 
Muller  of  Oxford  University,  England,  a  public 
meeting  was  recently  held  in  Schermerhorn  hall 
of  Columbia  University.  Copies  of  the  fifty-four 
books  published  by  this  great  man  of  literature 
were  exhibited.  Pres.  Low  presided  and  there  was 
a  large  audience  of  students  to  pay  respect  to  the 
memory  of  one  so  highly  regarded. — Mark  Twain 
recently  appeared  before  the  Public  Education 
Association  and  delivered  an  address.  The  officers 
for  the  year  i900-'oi  are :  President,  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler Van  Rensselaer;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Miriam 
Sutro  Price;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Jose  Aymar;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Carlotta  R.  Lowell ;  assistant  secretary, 
Miss  C.  M.  E.  Bell.  There  are  many  committees, 
also,  for  special  phases  of  the  association's  work. 
— Dr.  John  G.  Wight,  principal  of  the  Wadleigh 
high  school,  addressed  the  Association  of  Colleges 
of  which  he  is  president,  at  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 30th. — Memorial  services  in  remembrance  of 
'Mfts  Annie  Hoffman  were  held  at  the  Girls' 
Grammar  School.  She  was  an  efficient  principal 
of  this  school. — A  new  school  on  133d  street  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  ere  long. 

Brooklyn.  —  $10000  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
school  board  for  a  course  of  free  lectures  to  be 
given  during  the  winter.  One  each  week  will  be 
given  at  each  of  sixteen  lecture  centers.  A  great 
many  prominent  lecturers  have  been  engaged  for 
this  work. — There  are  now  320,525  children  being 
taught  in  the  Brooklyn  schools.  The  whole  super- 
vising and  teaching  force  numbers  3.880. — Prof. 
Edward  Howard  Griggs,  M.  A.,  will  give  a  second 
course  of  lectures  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 
He  gave  his  first  lecture  upon  the  topic  "Educa- 
tion and  Life." — Beginning  with  December  5, 
Walter  Scott  Perry,  M.  A.,  gives  a  series  of  five 
lectures  before  the  Pratt  Institute  on  "History  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Deco- 
ration." 

Queens. — The  Queens  Borough  school  board 
have  directed  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten 
in  the  Richmond  Hill  high  school,  and  hired  Miss 
Martha  Hyde  Thompson  of  Long  Island 
City  to  teach  it. — Queens  Borough  board  of  edu- 
cation has  directed  the  superintendents  to  prepare 
a  schedule  of  free  lectures,  and  has  $1,000  to  be 
expended  for  this  purpose. — Pres.  Miles  O'Brien 
of  the  school  board  was  set  down  to  address  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Queens  Teachers'  Association. 
— The  following  are  the  newly  elected  officers  of 
the  Teachers'  Association  of  Queens:   President, 
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Matthew  D.  Quinn ;  first  vice-president,  Josephine 
M.  Lawlor;  second  vice-president,  Monica  Ryan; 
recording  secretary,  W.  H.  Carr;  corresponding 
secretary,  Kate  E.  Rooney;  treasurer,  Robert  G. 
Patrie. — The  school  building  No.  44  at  Rocka- 
way  Beach  is  completed  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  about  Jan.  1. — The  Flushing  high 
school  is  making  an  enviable  record  under  the 
charge  of  Prin.  John  Holley.  Last  June  four  of 
the  school  were  entitled  to  a  96-point  regents' 
diploma.  One  has  passed  highest  in  a  competi- 
tion examination  for  entrance  at  West  Point. 
Another  has  been  awarded  a  Cornell  scholarship, 
while  yet  another  has  won  a  $100  prize  at  Prince- 
ton college  for  passing  highest  entrance  examina- 
tion.— Prin.  Hans  Schuler,  of  the  military  school 
for  boys  at  College  Point,  has  been  notified  that 
an  uncle  in  Germany  has  died,  leaving  him 
$1,000,000. 

Richmond.-  The  new  school  house  at  Russville 
is  a  fine  addition  to  the  buildings  of  the  borough, 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

A  Mark  of  Honor 

During  the  year  1899,  the  American  Humane 
Association  offered  a  series  of  prizes — the  highest 
of  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars — for  essays 
written  by  students  in  American  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  medical  schools,  on  "Vivisection." 
These  essays  were  to  be  submitted  on  or  before 
June  1st,  1900.  The  results  of  the  contest  were 
announced  at  the  last  annual  National  Convention 
of  the  Association.  "Among  the  essays  submitted 
in  this  competition,"  says  the  report  of  the  cpm- 


HARRY    EMERSON    FOSDICK 

mittee  of  award,  "one  production  stands  out.  both 
in  literary  merit,  and  in  research  as  well,  and  we 
advise  that  the  association  publish  the  essay. — The 
writer  of  this  essay,  to  whom  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  in  the  competition,  was  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,   a   student  of  Colgate  University." 


As  the  successful  essayist  has  been  educated  in 
New  York  State  educational  institutions,  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  achievements  will  not  be  out  of  place 
in  this  journal.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  Principal 
Frank  S.  Fosdick  of  the  Masten  Park  High 
School,  of  Buffalo.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  grammar  schools  of  that  city,  and 
he  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Buffalo  Central 
High  School.  On  graduation  from  the  high  school 
he  received  the  Jesse  Ketcham  gold  medal  for 
excellence  in  scholarship  during  the  entire  high 
school  course.  While  yet  in  the  grammar  and 
high  schools,  he  developed  unusual  ability  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  and  remarkable  aptitude  for  ora- 
tory and  debate, — a  number  of  prizes  having  been 
awarded  to  him  for  excellence  of  work  in  these 
departments.  He  entered  Colgate  University  in 
September,  1896,  and  was  graduated  in  June,  1900 
with  a  record  which,  in  the  number  and  character 
of  its  successes,  has  never  been  excelled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution. 

A  catalogue  statement  of  Mr.  Fosdick's  college 
honors  reads  as  follows:  First  Kingsford  Decla- 
mation Prize,  First  Sophomore  Latin  Prize,  First 
Baldwin  Greek  Prize,  First  Allen  Essay  Prize, 
First  Lasher  Essay  Prize,  First  Junior  Oration 
Prize,  The  Rowland  (Senior)  Oration  Prize,  The 
Lewis  Commencement  Oration  Prize,  First  Class 
of  1884  Debate  Prize ;  First  honors  in  scholarship 
at  graduation,  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
This  series  of  honors  extends  over  the  entire 
four  years  of  the  college  course,  and  all  were 
taken  without  such  extra  effort  as  would  impair 
the  student's  daily  classroom  work.  This  is  an 
unusual  record,  and  those  who  were  familiar 
with  it  were  quite  prepared  for  the  latest  honor 
which  has  come  to  this  forceful  and  brilliant 
writer. 

Mr.  Fosdick  is,  during  the  present  year,  a  stu- 
dent in  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary. 


School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University 

Mr.  R.  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Boston  Public 
Schools,  gave  an  address  on  "English  in  the 
Elementary  Schools,"  before  the  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Class  Problems,  at  its  regular  meeting 
on  Saturday,  November  17,  at  2:00  p.  m.,  at  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  Washington  Square. 

The  subject  of  Vertical  Writing  in  the  Public 
Schools  was  discussed  by  Associate  Superinten- 
dent A.  W.  Edson,  of  New  York  City,  and  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Judd,  of  New  York  University,  at 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Comparative  Study  of  Pedagogy  held  at  the 
University  on  November  12th.  Supt.  Edson,  in 
dissenting  from  the  recent  action  of  the  authori- 
ties which  places  "slant"  writing  back  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  advocated  "vertical"  writing 
on  several  grounds.  Of  the  twenty-eight  schools 
of  this  city  which  were  represented  at  the  Paris 
exposition,  twenty-three  schools  had  all  their 
written  work  in  vertical  script.  This  form  of 
writing  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  "fad,"  since  it  has 
the  approval  of  educational  experts  and  practical 
teachers,  cited  at  length  in  discussion.  It  secures 
good  qualities  in  the  child's  writing  much  earlier 
than  slant  script.  In  legibility,  neatness,  and  ease 
both  for  teacher  and  pupil,  the  facts  favor  the 
writing  which  approaches  the  perpendicular. 
Speed  can  be  acquired,  but  is  not  essential.     The 
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usual  objections  against  it  are  not  serious  ob- 
jections. Professor  Judd  reported  some  of  the 
results  of  recent  experiments  which  he  has  been 
conducting  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  the 
University  upon  the  movements  contributed  by 
the  arm,  wrist,  hand,  and  fingers  in  writing.  The 
results  tend  to  throw  considerable  discredit  upon 
the  claims  of  vertical  writing,  showing  as  they  do 
that  it  puts  much  too  heavy  work  upon  the  fingers 
in  the  movements  required  to  form  letters.  This 
new  form  of  experimental  analysis  also  revealed 
the  great  complexity  of  the  movements  contribu- 
tory to  our  ordinary  forms  of  writing. 

The  volume  on  "Hypnotism  and  Hypnotic  Sug- 
gestion, by  Thirty  Authors,"  which  has  just 
appeared  from  the  press  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishing  Co.,  contains  a  contribution  on  "Mem- 
ory and  Suggestion"  by  Professor  Edward  Frank- 
lin Buchner,  of  the  department  of  Psychology,  in 
the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University. 


Plattsburg  Normal  School 

The  Agonian,  Clionian  and  Delphic  societies 
have  elected  officers  for  the  next  ten  weeks.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  list  of  officers:  President,  Fanny 
Daily;  vice-president,  May  Cotter;  recording 
secretary,  Elizabeth  O'  Brien;  treasurer,  Minnie 
Cunningham;  editor,  Myra  Young;  tellers,  Lois 
McDowell,  Albina  Kelleher;  essay  critic,  Mary 
LaPlante;  recitation  critic,  Lea  Boire;  guard, 
Elizabeth  Kelley;  chorister,  Mary  Devlin. 

Clionian — President,  Elizabeth  McKenna;  vice- 
president,  Chatterton  Mason ;  recording  secretary, 
Anne  Gregory;  corresponding  secretary,  Louise 
Kelley;  treasurer,  Bertha  Wilcox;  teller,  Carrie 
Hudson;  first  critic,  Anna  Bredenberg;  second 
critic,  Edith  Emory ;  leader  of  glee  club,  Coranell 
Hudson ;  editor  of  Sphinx,  Mabel  Parsons ;  editor 
of  Cardinal,  Ethel  Munger. 

Delphic. — President,  Averil  Cutler;  vice-presi- 
dent, Laura  Rea ;  recording  secretary,  Charles  Ma- 
son; corresponding  secretary,  Warren  C.  Taylor; 
treasurer,  James  Wilson;  tellers,  L.  Baker,  Wil- 
liam La  due. 


THE  ACADEMIC  PRINCIPALS 

Program  of  the  Annual  Mid-  Winter  Meeting. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26-28TH,  1900. 

PROGRAM. 
Wednesday,  December  26. 

Afternoon  Session,   2   o'clock. 

Informal  meeting  and  registration  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Yates  Hotel. 

Evening  Session,  8:30  o'clock. 

Annual  address  before  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals,  "Elements  of  Business  Success,"  James 
B   Dill,  of  the  New  York  City  Bar. 

Thursday,  December  27. 

Morning  Session,  9:30  o'clock. 

To  what  extent  should  the  high  school  be 
graded?  Principal  F.  S.  Fosdick. 


Nature  Study,  a)  Its  aim  and  purpose,  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey;  b)  Its  application  to  public  school 
work,  Supt.  D.  L.  Bardwell,  Binghamton;  Prin. 
J.  D.  Wilson,  Syracuse. 

The  place  of  music  in  the  high  school  course, 
Prof.  E.  A.  Gowan. 

Afternoon  Session,  2:00  o'clock. 

History — A  continuation  of  the  wort  outlined 
at  last  meeting,  conducted  by  Inspector  E.  W. 
Lyttle. 

1.  History  on  stone  and  canvas,  Professor  Lucy 
M.  Salmon,  Vassar  College. 

2.  Defects  of  history  teaching  in  the  high  school 
as  revealed  in  college,  Professor  Wm.  H.  Mace, 
Syracuse;  Principal  James  Winne,  Poughkeepsie. 

3.  History  in  the  grades — what  is  possible? 
desirable?  Principal  H.  J.  Walter,  Waverly;  Su- 
perintendent Geo.  Griffith,  Utica ;  Principal  Myron 
T.  Scudder. 

Historical  Exhibition. 

Room  52,  Yates  (over  the  dining  room). 

Open  throughout  the  session. 

Exhibit  (a)  Text  books,  books  for  reading, 
books  for  reference. 

(b)  Maps,  charts,  pictures,  and  other  aids. 

(c)  History  work  from  the  schools. 

Ways  and  means,  in  cases  of  absence,  tardiness, 
indifference  and  disaffection,  Supt.  T.  H.  Arm- 
strong, Medina. 

Evening  Session,  8:00  o'clock. 

Topic,  "Rational  Education."  Argument  by 
Dr.  Lawrence  T.  Cole.  Discussion  by  Inspector 
Charles  F.  Wheelock  and  Supt.  A.  B.  Blodgett. 

Class,  college,  and  fraternity  re-unions. 

Friday,  December  28. 
Morning  Session,  9:00  o'clock. 

Discussion  of  Prof.  Munsterberg's  paper  on 
"School  Reform."  Opened  by  Prof.  Charles 
De  Garmo. 

Report  of  treasurer. 

Reports  of  standing  committees. 

Report  of  committee  on  resolutions. 

Report  of  committee  on  nominations. 

Election  of  officers. 

Introduction  of  president  elect. 

Adjournment. 

Optional  Topics. 

School  discipline  and  character  building. 

The  time  value  of  biological  science. 

Athletics  in  high  schools. 

Recognition  of  regents  credentials. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Charles  W.  Evans, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.;  vice-president,  Charles  H. 
Warfield,  Little  Falls ;  secretary,  S.  Dwight  Arms, 
U.  S.  N.  Y.,  Albany;  assistant  secretary,  Jay 
Crissey,  Penn  Yan. 

Executive  Committee :  Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Corning ; 
L.  W.  Hoffman,  Warwick ;  R.  A.  Taylor,  Niagara 
Falls. 
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HISTORY  EXHIBIT 

The  committee  on  history  of  the  associated 
academic  principals  has  announced  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
last  year,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  historical 
books,  aids  and  methods  at  Room  52,  Yates, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  26-28.  They  desire 
to  receive  for  exhibition  specimens  of  work  done 
by  pupils  in  the  history  classes  of  your  school  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be.  Not  more  than  from 
three  to  five  specimens  of  work  from  any  given 
class  are  desired  and  these  should  represent  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  done.  Do  not  send  note- 
books but  a  copy  of  three  or  four  pages  from 
each  notebook  you  wish  exhibited.  They  do  not 
guarantee  the  return  of  the  exhibits  sent  them. 
Exhibits  should  be  sent  not  later  than  December 
21  and  should  be  addressed  Historical  Committee, 
Room  52,  Yates,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  If  the  exhibit 
is  large,  it  will  be  more  economical  to  send  it 
by  express,  but  if  the  express  charges  exceed  50 
cents,  they  must  be  prepaid  by  the  school. 


DEFORMED  CHILDREN 

The  final  chapter  of  Dr.  Grace  Peckham  Mur- 
ray's contribution  to  The  Delineator  regarding 
children  and  their  ills  appears  in  the  December 
number.  It  tells  of  those  diseases  that  result  in 
deformity.  The  whole  series  of  articles  has  been 
professional  and  yet  simple  and  practical.  It  is  a 
series  of  articles  that  every  mother  with  family 
cares  should  read.  In  this  connection  another 
series  of  articles  by  Lina  Beard,  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated cartoonist,  Dan.  Beard,  should  also  be 
preserved.  With  her  own  illustrations  Lina  Beard 
shows  many  pretty  and  pleasant  ways  of  giving 
amusement  to  children  who  are  recovering  from 
illness.  

AT  THE  VANDERBILT  HOUSE 

Mr.  C.  E.  Franklin,  editor  of  New  York  Edu- 
cation, will  have  rooms  at  the  Vanderbilt,  Syra- 
cuse, during  the  meeting  of  the  various  educa- 
tional associations  December  26  to  28,  to  which 
all  his  friends  are  welcome. 

This  hostlery  is  a  most  desirable  stopping  place 
for  school  men.     Special  rates  are  given. 

WILL  HAVE  HEADQUARTERS 

Mr.  H.  P.  French  of  New  York  Education  com- 
pany will  have  rooms  at  the  Yates  House,  Syra- 
cuse, during  the  meeting  of  the  different  educa- 
tional associations,  and  extends  welcome  there  to 
his  friends  and  to  school  men  attending. 


O,  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem ! 

Descend  to  us,  we  pray, 
Cast  out  our  sin  and  enter  in, 

Be  born  in  us  to-day. 
We  hear  the  Christmas  angels, 

The  great  glad  tidings  tell, 
Oh,  come  to  us,  abide  with  us, 

Our  Lord  Emmanuel. 


[Note.— We  regret  very  much  that,  owing  to  lack  of 
space,  we  are  obliged  to  carry  over  a  poi  tion  of  the  uni- 
form examinations  and  answers  until  our  next  issue. 
Although  we  have  added  eight  pages  to  the  usnal  size  of 
our  magazine,  space  for  all  matter  is  yet  lacking  — 
Editor.] 
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UNIFORM   EXAMINATIONS 

HELD 

Thursday  and  Friday,  November  8  and  9, 
1900 

FOR 

COMMISSIONER  CERTIFICATES 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits 
assigned  to  it  unless  otherwise  specified. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Questions. 

1.  Locate  three  French  settlements  in  America 

made  during  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

2.  o)  Name  the  intercolonial  wars,    b)  Give  the 

date  of  the  beginning  and  of  the  termina- 
tion of  these  wars,  c)  What  was  the  final 
result  ? 

3.  What  conditions  did  the  Dutch  West  India 

company  exact  of  those  who  were  made 
patroons  in  New  Netherland? 

4.  What  American  territory  was  transferred  to 

Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1763  which  closed 
the  French  and  Indian  war? 

5.  Give   the    location    of   the    Iroquois    or    Six 

Nations,  and  name  the  five  tribes  forming 
the  original  confederacy,  b)  Show  how 
these  Indians  were  of  assistance  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  English 
colonies. 

6.  Compare  the  military  achievements  of  General 

Gates  with  those  of  General  Greene  in  the 
campaign  against  the  British  in  the  Caro- 
linas  as  to  a)  the  battles  fought  by  each : 
b)  the  immediate  results  of  the  several 
battles ;  c)  the  final  effect  upon  the  Ameri- 
can cause. 

7.  a)  What  official  position  did  Aaron  Burr  hold 

at  the   time  of  his   duel   with    Hamilton  ? 

b)  For  what  treasonable  scheme  was  Burr 
afterwards  brought  to  trial? 

8.  What  was   the  attitude  of  each  of  the    two- 

political  parties  between  1830  and  1850  on 
each  of  the  following  questions:  a)  inter- 
nal improvements;   b)  United  States  bank; 

c)  protective  tariff? 

9.  Mention  three  expedients  resorted  to  by  the 

government   to   meet   the   expenses   of    the 
civil  war. 
10.  a)    What   is  the  presidential   succession    act? 
b)  In  whose  administration  was  it  passed? 

Answers. 

1.  1605,  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia;    1608,   Que- 
bec, Canada. 
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2.  King  William's,  1689-97 — 8  years;  Queen 
Anne's,  1702-13 — 11  years;  King  George's,  1744- 
48 — 4  years;  French  and  Indian,  1754-63 — 9 
years. 

Most  late  authors  call  them  one  war,  with  in- 
tervals of  peace,  from  1689  to  1763,  74  years,  but 
last  battle  was  fought  (Capture  of  Quebec)  1759 
(September  18). 

France  gave  up  all  her  possessions  east  of  the 
Mississippi  (except  some  small  islands)  to  Eng- 
land; west  of  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans  to 
Spain. 

3.  Induce  50  families  (some  authors  say  per- 
sons) to  settie  on  land  in  4  years.  Purchase  land 
of  Indians.  Supply  minister  and  school  master 
for  each  estate.  On  these  conditions,  he  could 
have  8  miles  on,each  side  if  a  river,  or  16  miles 
on  one  side,  ana  extend  back  as  far  as  he  chose. 

4.  New  Orleans  and  all  territory  west  of  Mis- 
sissippi. (Spain  already  held  all  the  rest  of 
North   America). 

5.  Central  New  York.  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,   Cayugas,  and   Senecas. 

The  Indians,  Iroquois,  were  friendly  to  the 
English  and  Dutch,  trading  with,  and  selling 
land  to  them.  They  hated  the  French,  and  served 
as  a  barrier  to  keep  them  out  of  New  Nether- 
lands (N.  Y.)  At  the  great  conference  at  Albany 
in  1754,  some  famous  Iroquois  orators  were  there 
to  assist  in  laying  plans  to  defeat  the  French. 
In  fact  without  them,  England  could  not,  possi- 
bly, have  succeeded. 

6.  After  the  victory  at  Saratoga,  won  by 
Arnold  and  Morgan,  though  claimed  by  the  in- 
efficient and  cowardly  Gates,  the  latter  was 
transferred  south.  The  British  planned  a  cam- 
paign to  begin  in  Georgia  and  come  north.  They 
captured  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  Gates  re- 
treated, losing  artillery  and  baggage,  and  came 
near  being  captured  himself.  British  were 
checked  at  King's  Mountain.  General  Greene, 
the  ablest  soldier,  next  to  Washington  took  com- 
mand at  the  south,  won  the  battle  of  Cowpens, 
purposely  retreated  north  so  as  to  draw  Corn- 
wallis  away  from  his  supplies.  The  British  won 
the  battle  of  Guilford  C.  H.,  but  it  was  of  little 
use  to  them,  (b)  On  the  whole  Gates  accom- 
plished but  little,  and  it  had  a  bad  effect  on  the 
army,  while  Greene  inspired  the  American  sol- 
diers and  left  them  in  good  shape.  Final  effect 
on   American  cause  was  to  inspire  them. 

7.  Vice-President.  For  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  separate  government  west  of  Mississippi. 
Failed  to  convict. 

8.  (o)  Whigs  for,  Democrats  against;  (b) 
Whigs  for,  Democrats  against;  (c)  Whigs  for, 
Democrats  against. 

9.  (a)  Internal  revenue,  stamps,  licenses,  &c, 
&c.  (b)  Income  tax.  (c)  Make  paper  money, 
"green  backs"  fractional  currency,  &c,  &c.  (d^ 
Direct  tax  of  $20,000,000.  (e)  Borrow  money 
on  bonds,  (f)  Increase  of  duties  on  imported 
goods. 

10.  (a)  An  act  of  congress  declaring  who  shall 
be  president  in  case  the  office  of  both  president 
and  vice  president  becomes  vacant.  By  its  terms 
it  is  to  be  filled  by  members  of  the  president's 
cabinet  (if  eligible)  beginning  with  secretary  of 
state,  thence  in  order.  &c,  &c.  Cleveland's  first 
term. 


ALGEBRA. 
Questions. 

1.  If  a=2,  £=3,  r=6,  and  d=s,  what  is  the  value 

of  a+7C—[b+d—-{a-c(6— id)   }-]? 

2.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  the  least  common 

multiple  of  8 a9— 8tfjr+2a*;  i2«s—  sx*;  iea* 
—<)ax+2x*. 
x     y 

3.  Given  — 1 — =5  and  mx—ny=o.     Find  value 

m     n 
of  jrand^. 

„.  lax—ic      ax— a        ax       2      ^     ^    , 

4.  Given   - =  -7 »    to  find 

ic  2c  b         3 

value  of  x. 

5.  Given  3 x+  2/=  16.  and  5^+7^=45.     Eliminate 

one    of    the    unknown    quantities  by   the 
method  o    comparison. 

6.  The  floor  of  a  room  is  32  feet  by  24  ft.     What 

width  of  border  will  cover  208  sq.  ft.  oi  its 
surface  ? 

7.  Find  the  square  root  of  a4b*  —  2a*bc+ba*b  + 

a*c*—  6ac+g. 

8.  Reduce   each  of  the  following  radical  quanti- 

ties to  its  si.  'plest  form: 

7    3/7~  /~T  ^1029. 

*)  -  v  - ;  ')  (*-0  v  —  \') 

9    T     6  ▼    a — c 

9.  Expand  (1 — a*)5.     Use  the  binomial  theorem. 

10.  Verify  the  equation   1/4-r* — 2.ry+:y/,+4=33. 
when  x=2  and  y=3. 

Answers. 

1.  50. 

2.  2a — x;  2a +  x;  $a — 2X;  2;  3. 


3-  -r= 


imn% 


$m*n 


y=- 


b 

4.  x= . 

2C—b 

5.  X-2,  ^  =  5- 

6.  2  ft. 

7.  a*b— ac+$. 

8-  A  l!Ki8o;  \/a~^c;  7  fKT"" 
9.   1 — 5tf*-HO04— iotf6-h5<z8 — a1 


.0.   i/4X*—2xy+3y*+4  =  i3. 

V/4X(2)«— 2X2X3  +  3X(3)*+4=33; 

2+27+4=33; 

33=33- 

ARITHMETIC. 
Questions. 

1.  Change   a)    .000}  to  the  form    of    per  cent; 

b)  .oo8|%  to  the  form  of  a  common  fraction 
in  its  lowest  terms ;  c)  ||J  to  the  decimal 
form. 

2.  364+28x7— (210—  84-1-7)— 18+. 3=? 

3.  Find  the  change  of  time  incident  to  a  change 

from  1210  4'  east  longitude  to  1220  15'  west 
longitude. 

4.  An   attorney   collects   a   debt   of   $740   for   a 

client  and,  after  retaining  his  commission 
and  $17.60  costs  in  the  proceedings,  remits 
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his  client  $689.10.  What  rate  of  commis- 
sion did  he  charge? 

5.  Find  the  amount  of  $1  at  interest  for  4  mo. 

2  da.  at  3JA%  per  annum. 

6.  If  the  discount  on  a  note  discounted  at  bank 

at  6%  per  annum  2  mo.  7  da.  before  it  was 
due,  was  $18.76,  what  were  the  proceeds? 

7.  If  the  interest  on  $60  for  6  mo.  18  da.  at  6  per 

cent,  per  annum  is  $1.98,  what  is  the  inter- 
est on  $387  for  2  yr.  12  da.  at  4lA7c  per 
annum?  (Solve  by  proportion.  No  other 
solution  will  be  received.) 

8.  The  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angle  triangle  is 

16H  inches  and  the  perpendicular  nj^ 
inches.  Find  the  base.  (Correct  to  two 
decimal  places.) 

9.  Find  the  length  of  a  board  containing  22^ 

square  feet,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  16 
inches  and  13J4  inches  respectively. 
10.  A  speculator  bought  Wabash  R.  R.  stock  *at 
2254  and  sold  the  same  at  20?4,  brokerage 
J/i  both  for  buying  and  selling,  and  lost 
$1 .093.75  by  the  transaction.  How  many 
shares  did  he  buy? 

Answers. 

*•  *  A;  <*t*W;  <•  7-072. 

2.  302. 

3.  16  hrs.  13  min.  16  sec. 

4.  4#%. 

5.  1. 01 186. 

6.  $1,161.40. 


6.  $1,161.4 
7-  $35.37. 

8.  11.83  ft. 

9.  18  ft. 

10.  625  shares. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Questions. 

1.  When  does  the  north  pole  of  the  earth's  axis 

incline  a)  directly  to  the  sun;  b)  directly 
from  the  sun;  c)  neither  to  nor  from  the 
sun?  d)  Compare  the  length  of  our  days 
and  nights  under  each  of  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

2.  a)  Locate  the  main  axis  of  North  America. 

State  its  effect  upon  b)  rainfall;  c)  drain- 
age. 

3.  Name  an  important  export  to,  and  an  import 

from  a)  England;  b)  Germany;  c) 
France;   d)  Brazil;   e)  China. 

4.  a)  In  what  general  direction,  do  the  highlands 

of  Asia  extend?  b)  Where  are  they  high- 
est? Locate,  in  Asia,  c)  great  plains;  d) 
great  desert  regions. 

5.  Name  and  give  general  course  of  the  follow- 

ing rivers :  a)  two  flowing  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea;  b)  three  into  the  Black  Sea;  c) 
one  into  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

f\  What  cape  at  a)  the  northern  point  of  Africa; 
b)  the  eastern;  c)  the  southern;  d)  the 
western  ? 

7.  What  waters  border  on  the  peninsula  of  a) 
Kamchatka;  b)  Korea;  c)  Deccan  (Hin- 
dustan);   d)  Arabia? 


8.  Name  the  counties  of  New  York  which  bor- 

der on  a)   Lake  Erie;    b)   Lake  Ontario; 
c)  Lake  Champlain. 

9.  Name  a)   two  great  internal  water-ways  of 

the  United  States;   b)  five  important  cities 
on  each. 
10.  Name  the  six  great  land  divisions  of  the  earth 
in  the  order  of  a)  area;  b)  population. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  June  21;  b)  December  21 ;  c)  March  20 
end  September  22;  d)  on  a  we  have  our  long- 
est day;  on  b,  our  longest  night;  on  c,  the  days 
and  nights  are  of  equal  length. 

2.  a)  The  main  axis  of  North  America  is  in 
the  western  part  of  the  continent,  extending  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  from  the  Arctic  ocean 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  the  Rocky,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the 
Sierra  Madra  mountain  systems. 

b)  It  acts  as  a  barrier,  preventing  the  passage 
of  the  rain  in  the  warm  winds  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  east  but  condensing  it  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  mountains. 

c)  It  is  the  watershed  which  forms  on  its  east- 
ern side  the  western  slope  of  the  Great  Central 
Plain  of  North  America,  which  extends  from  the 
Arctic  ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  its 
western  side,  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  America. 

3.  Export  to  a)  cotton;  b)  beef  and  pork  pro- 
ducts; c)  grain;  d)  flour;  e)  petrolium.  Import 
from  a)  manufactures  of  textile  fabrics;  b) 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel;  c)  silk;  d) 
coffee;  e)  tea. 

4.  a)  East  and  west;  b)  the  plateau  of  Tibet, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire; 
c)  the  Great  Siberian  plain,  covering  all  of 
Siberia;  the  Great  Central  High  plain  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Chinese  empire;  the  Plain 
of  China  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire; d)  the  desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  in  the 
Chinese  empire;  the  Great  Salt  desert  in  Persia, 
the  Syrian  desert  and  the  Dahna  desert  in  Arabia. 

5.  a)  The  Volga,  flowing  east,  southwest  and 
southeast;  the  Ural,  flowing  south,  west  and 
south;  b)  the  Danube,  flowing  east;  the  Dnies- 
ter, southeast;  the  Dnieper,  south;  c)  the  Don, 
flowing  southeast  and  southwest. 

6.  a)  Bon;  b)  Guardafui;  c)  Agulhas;  d) 
Verd. 

7.  a)  Bering  sea,  Pacific  ocean,  Koorile  strait 
Okhotsk  sea;  b)  Sea  of  Japan,  Corea  strait, 
Yellow  sea ;  c)  Bay  of  Bengal,  Palk  strait,  Indian 
ocean,  Arabian  sea;  d)  Persian  gulf,  Strait  of 
Ormus,  Gulf  of  Oman,  Arabian  sea,  Gulf  of 
Aden,  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  Red  sea. 

8.  a)  Chautauqua,  Erie;  b)  Niagara,  Orleans, 
Monroe,  Wayne,  Cayuga,  Oswego,  Jefferson; 
c)   Clinton,  Essex,  Washington. 

9.  a)  1.  The  Mississippi  river  system;  2,  the 
Great  Lake  system,  including  the  Erie  canal  and 
Hudson  river,  b)  On  1  are  Minneapolis,  St 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  On 
2  are  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

10.  a)  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South 
America,  Europe,  Australia;  b)  Asia,  Europe, 
Africa,  North  America,  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia. 
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READING. 
Questions. 

1.  Define  o)  articulation;  b)  accent;  c)  pronun 

ciation.     « 

2.  In  reading,  what  is  included  in  a)  the  physical 

element;  b)  the  mental  element? 

3.  Show  the  distinction  in  meaning  between  a) 

teaching  and  learning,  b)  patriot  and  pa- 
triotism; c)  admonish  and  exhort. 
4-5.  Mother  Ceres  was  exceedingly  fond  of  her 
daughter,  Proserpina,  and  seldom  let  her 
go  alone  into  the  fields.  But,  just  at  the 
time  when  my  story  begins,  the  good  lady 
was  very  busy,  because  she  had  the  care  of 
the  wheat,  and  the  Indian  corn,  and  the 
rye  and  barley,  and,  in  short,  of  the  crops 
of  every  kind,  all  over  the  earth;  and  as 
the  season  had  thus  far  been  uncommonly 
backward,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
harvest  ripen  more  speedily  than  usual. 
So  she  put  on  her  turban,  made  of  poppies 
(a  kind  of  flower  which  she  was  always 
noted  for  wearing),  and  got  into  her  car 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  winged  dragons,  and 
was  just  ready  to  set  off. 

"Dear  mother,"  said  Proserpina,  "I  shall 
be  very  lonely  while  you  are  away.  May  I 
not  run  down  to  the  shore,  and  ask  some 
of  the  sea  nymphs  to  come  up  out  of  the 
waves  and  play  with  me?" 

a)  To  what  grade  of  pupils  would  the 
above  passage  be  suitable  as  a  reading  les- 
son? b)  Should  the  lesson  be  studied  by 
the  pupils  before  the  recitation  period? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer,  e)  What 
questions  should  the  teacher  ask  and  what 
information  should  she  give  before  having 
the  passage  read  by  the  pupils? 


DRAWING 

Questions. 

Note. — Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10 
credits  assigned  to  it.  Use  compasses  for  draw- 
ing circles.  Take  measurements  from  ruler.  The 
measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch. 

1.  a)  Explain  how  a  tint  of  orange-red  is  pro- 

duced, b)  Name  two  kinds  of  fruit  some 
varieties  of  which  are  similar  in  color  to 
the  hues  found  in  the  spectrum  chart  be- 
tween blue  and  violet. 

2.  Place  three  points  in  any  relation  other  than 

in  a  straight  line,  and  letter  same  A.  B,  C. 
Give  the  full  geometric  process  which  shall 
determine  the  center  of  the  circle  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  will  pass  through  all 
three  points. 

3.  Make  the  necessary  projections  of  a  hemi- 

sphere, placed  with  its  plane  face  parallel 
to  the  horizontal  plane  of  projection. 
Sketch  to  represent  the  same  within  the 
first  angle  of  projection. 

4.  Read  the  working  drawing  given,  and  draw 

in  isometric  projection,  the  object  de- 
scribed. 


Answers. 


1.  o)  Articulation  is  the  utterance  of  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  of  a  language,  b)  A  superior 
force  or  stress  of  voice  upon  particular  syllables 
of  a  word,  or  particular  words  in  a  sentence,  to 
distinguish  them  from  others,  c)  The  act  of 
giving  the  proper  sound  and  accent  to  syllables 
and  words. 

2.  a)  In  the  physical  element  is  included  the 
control  of  the  muscles  and  the  proper  position  of 
the  body,  the  proper  condition  and  use  of  the  vocal 
organs  so  as  to  procure  good  quality  of  tone,  clear 
enunciation  and  modulation  of  voice,  b)  In  the 
mental  element  is  included  the  power  to  compre- 
hend the  thought  expressed  in  what  is  being  read. 

3.  a)  Teaching  is  giving  instruction;  learning 
is  receiving  instruction,  b)  A  patriot  is  a  person 
who  loves  his  country;  patriotism  is  love  of  and 
devotion  to  country,  c)  To  admonish  is  to  cau- 
tion, or  advise  or  reprove;  to  exhort  is  to  incite 
to  action  by  words  or  advice,  to  urge  strongly  to 
good  action. 

4-5.  a)  Fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth ;  b)  good  reasons 
may  be  given  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  c) 
Various  answers  will  be  accepted. 


5.  Draw  in  parallel  perspective  to  represent  a 

cube  placed  a)  above  and  to  the  right  of 
the  observer;  b)  to  the  left  with  its  cen- 
ter on  the  eye  level. 

6.  Draw  in  masses  to  represent  the  person  in 

front  of  you. 

7.  Sketch  to  represent  two  houses,  placed  respec- 

tively \V?n  and  4"  to  the  right  of  the  C.  V. 
The  buildings  are  equal  in  height  and 
stand  with  the  lower  front  base  lines  on 
the  G.  L. 
8-9.  a)  Using  diagram  given,  place  the  square 
and  circle  in  the  ground  plane,  b)  Draw 
to  represent  a  cylinder  2"  high  the  base  of 
which  is  the  perspective  circle. 
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io.  Copy   sketch. 


rM|S  ,    ' 


3- 


Answers. 

J.  a)  Combine  the  colors  orange  and  red, — the 
red  predominating — and  mix  with  white. 
b)   Plums  and  grapes. 
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6.  Answers  will  vary. 


7-  Scale, — y*  in.  to  1  in. 
C.V. 
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10.  Copy  sketch. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 
Questions. 

I.  o)  Who  represented  our  government  in 
China  during  the  recent  trouble  in  that 
country?  b)  Write  briefly  concerning  the 
relief  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  Peking. 
2-4.  C.  P.  Huntington,  William  L.  Wilson, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Lord  Russell, 
Gen.  Martinez  Campos,  and  John  Sherman 
recently  died.  Write  briefly  concerning  the 
career  of  each. 

5  Write  a  brief  account  of  a)  the  Galveston 
disaster  and  b)  the  relief  given  the  suffer- 
ers by  their  fellow  countrymen. 

6.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  labor  strike  in 

Pennsylvania,  stating  a)  the  extent;  b) 
the  causes;  c)  the  conditions  of  settle- 
ment. . 

7.  What  political   party   was   successful    in   the 

recent  a)  national  election;    b)  state  elec- 
tion? 
8   Name  a)  the  state  offices  filled  at  the  recent 
state   election;    b)    the   persons   chosen   to 
fill  such  offices, 
o.  a)   What  change  took  place  recently  in  the 
Italian  government?    b)  What  caused  this 
change? 
io.  At  present  who  is  the  most  prominent  char- 
acter in  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
in     a)     military     affairs;     b)     diplomatic 
affairs? 

Answers. 

I.  a)  Minister  Edwin  H.  Conger;  b)  On  June 
io  the  British  Admiral  Seymour  with  a  force  of 
2,ooo  English,  Russian,  German,  French,  Japanese 
and  American  troops  was  sent  to  repair  the  rail- 
road between  Tientsin  and  Peking,  which  had 
been  cut  by  the  Chinese,  and  to  reopen  communi- 
cations with  the  legations;  but  on  June  26  the 
expedition  returned  to  Tientsin,  having  encoun- 
tered such  strong  and  continued  opposition  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  Peking. 

Seymour's  failure  brought  the  Christian  nations 
to  a  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
The   allied   powers   hastened   to    send    reinforce- 


ments to  China.  On  August  2  a  relief  column,  of 
whom  about  two-thirds  were  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sians, the  remainder  British  and  Americans  (the 
latter  under  General  A.  R.  Chaffee)  started  from 
Tientsin  to  Peking.  After  repeated  encounters 
with  the  Chinese  forces,  especially  at  Peitsang, 
Yangtsun  and  Tung  Chow,  the  international 
relief  column  entered  Peking  on  August  14. 

2-4.  Collis  P.  Huntington  was  born  at  Harwin- 
ton,  Conn.,  Oct.  22,  1821,  of  Puritan  stock,  one 
of  his  ancestors  being  Samuel  Huntington,  presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Congress  and  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. His  education  was  obtained  in 
the  common  schools.  He  was  a  hard  worker 
from  early  Doyhood.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  started  out  to  work  for  his  own  living.  In 
1849  he  went  to  California  and  set  up  a  store  in 
mining  supplies  and  shortly  after  a  prosperous 
hardware  store.  In  i860  with  Hopkins,  Leland 
San  ford,  and  others,  he  planned*  and  organized 
the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  Perhaps  it  is  owing 
to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  that  the 
transcontinental  railroads  have  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  development  of  the  country.  He 
planned  and  perfected  the  whole  California  rail- 
road system,  which  extends  over  8,900  miles  of 
track,  and  developed  an  aggregate  of  16,900  miles 
of  steam-water  lines.     He  died  on  August  14. 

William  Lynne  Wilson  was  born  in  Virginia, 
May,  1843.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  col- 
lege in  i860  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871. 
In  1880  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  democratic 
national  convention.  In  1882  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  West  Virginia  university  but  re- 
signed upon  his  election  to  Congress  in  1883.  He- 
was  re-elected  for  the  three  following  terms,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill.  He 
served  under  the  second  Cleveland  administra- 
tion as  postmaster-general.    He  died  on  Oct  17- 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  born  in  Sept,  182a. 
He  graduated  at  Hamilton  college  in  1851,  hav- 
ing made  the  beginning  of  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  even  while  an  undergraduate.  After  tw<> 
or  three  years  of  writing,  western  travel  and 
editing,  he  studied  law  at  Philadelphia  and  prac- 
ticed that  profession  in  Chicago.  In  i860  be 
became  assistant-editor  of  the  Hartford  Courani.  \ 
His    connection    with    Hartford   journalism   was  i 
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never  afterwards  severed,  although  in. later  years 
he  had  to  do  with  the  literary  rather  than  the 
political  side  of  editorial  work.  At  his  death  he 
was  part  owner  of  the  Hartford  Courant.  As 
an  essayist  and  writer  of  books  on  travel  he 
attained  a  high  rank.    He  died  on  Oct.  20. 

Lord  Charles  Russell  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1832  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin. In  1859  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  in 
1880  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  gained  great  renown  by  his  brilliant 
defense  of  Charles  Stuart  Parnell.  He  was 
knighted  in  1886  and  made  a  life  peer  in  1894. 
He  was  a  member  of  many  important  judicial 
commissions.,  notably  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
arbitration  tribunal  and  counsel  for  the  British 
before  the  Bering  sea  commission.  He  was  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  the  Salisbury  cabinet.  He  died 
on  Aug.  9. 

General  Arsenio  Martinez  Campos  was  born 
in  1834.  His  military  career  includes  campaigns 
in  Morocco,  against  the  Carlists  and  in  Cuba. 
He  was  influential  in  establishing  Alphonso  XII. 
on  the  throne  of  Spain.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Cuba  and  in 
1879  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  war  but  re- 
signed, not  being  able  to  procure  the  fulfillment 
of  promises  made  to  the  Cubans.  He  was 
governor-general  of  Cuba  when  the  last  revolu- 
tion broke  out  and  was  in  favor  of  adopting  con- 
ciliatory measures  towards  the  Cubans  but  his 
advice  was  not  heeded  and  he  was  superseded  by 
Weyler.  Afterwards  he  was  governor  of  Mad- 
rid. He  died  on  Sept.  23. 
John   Sherman  'was  born   at  Lancaster,   Ohio, 


May  10,  1823.  In  1845  he  began  the  study  of  law. 
Three  years  later  was  his  first  active  appearance 
in  the  political  field,  when  he  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  whig  convention.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  to  Congress.  For  forty-three  years 
thereafter  he  held  public  office  continuously,  being 
four  times  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  six  times  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  four  years  secretary  of  the  treasury  under 
Hayes  and  thirteen  months  secretary  of  state 
under  the  present  administration.  He  was  known 
as  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  of  the  country.  He 
was  high  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  yet  his 
highest  ambition,  to  be  president,  was  never  grati- 
fied. Twice  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation he  was  defeated.    He  died  on  Oct.  22. 

5.  a)  The  southern  coast  of  the  U.  S.  was 
visited  by  a  tropical  hurricane  on  Sept.  6-9,  the 
fury  of  which  reached  its  climax  at  Galveston, 
Sept.  9.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  was  so  powerful  and  so  continuous 
that  it  raised  the  waves  many  feet  above  high- 
tide  level  and  for  a  time  the  entire  city  was  sub- 
merged. The  combined  attack  of  hurricane  and 
-waves  produced  indescribable  horrors.  Thousands 
of  lives  were  lost,  property  worth  millions 
destroyed.  The  condition  of  the  survivors  for 
several   days  was   most  terrible.     All  means  of 

,  communication,  including  steamships,  railroads, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  had  been  demol- 
ished, all  food  supplies  destroyed,  and  the  drink- 
ing water  supply  cut  off  by  the  breaking  of  the 
pipes,  b)  The  sympathy  and  quick  generosity  of 
the  entire  nation  was  extended  to  the  sufferers 
at  Galveston.  Over  the  whole  country  relief 
agencies  set  to  work  and  contributions  of  food, 
clothing,  medicine  and  money  were  sent  to  the 
stricken  city. 

6.  a)  The  great  strike  of  mine  workers,  num- 
bering from  100,000  to  150,000  men,  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  (which  are 
divided  into  four  great  districts — the  Lacka- 
wanna, Wyoming,  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions) 
began  on  Sept.  17  and  was  declared  off  on  Oct. 
25.  b)  The  coal-miners'  demands  for:  reduction 
in  the  price  of  blasting  powder,  abolition  of  com- 
pany stores  and  company  doctors,  semi-monthly 
payment  of  wages,  abolition  of  the  sliding  scale, 
the  establishing  of  2,240  pounds  as  a  ton,  and 
advance  in  wages,  c)  A  general  advance  of  10 • 
per  cent  in  wages  was  conceded  by  the  mine 
operators,  this  increase  to  hold  good  at  least  until 
next  April,  the  price  of  powder  was  reduced,  the 
sliding  scale  of  wages  was  abolished,  the  other 
grievances  left  to  be  settled  by  further  con- 
ference. 

7.  a)  Republican;    b)  Republican. 

8.  a)  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Attorney- 
general,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  b)  Benja- 
min B.  Odell,  jr,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  John 
T.  McDonough,  Erastus  C.  Knight,  John  P. 
Jaeckel,  John  C.  Davies,  Edward  A.  Bond. 

9.  a)  King  Victor  Emanuel  III.  succeeded  his 
father,  King  Humbert  I.,  to  the  throne  of  Italy. 
b)  The  assassination  of  King  Humbert  by 
Gaetano  Bresci,  an  Italian  anarchist. 

10.  a)  Lord  Roberts,  b)  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, premier.  (Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  foreign 
secretary,  or  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  colonial 
secretary,  will  also  be  accepted.) 
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.NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

President  L.  D.  Harvey  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,,  sends  out  the  following  letter : 

I  send  you  herewith  a  preliminary  statement 
of  plans  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  hoping  it  will 
reach  you  in  time  for  such  use  as  you  may  be  in- 
clined to  make  of  it  in  your  December  issue.  I' 
shall  hope  to  have  the  full  program  completed  and 
ready  for  your  next  following  issue. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  University  Hall, 
in  the  Fine  Arts  building,  203-207  Michigan  Boule- 
vard, Chicago.  Dates  of  meeting  February  26, 
27,  .28.  Two  evening  lectures  will  be  arranged 
for,  both  given  in  the  same  hall.  As  the  size  of 
the  hall  is  limited,  admission  will  be  confined  to 
members  of  the  department.  President  Arthur  T. 
Hadley  of  Yale  has  been  secured  to  give  the  lec- 
ture on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  It  is  planned  to 
devote  one  session  of  the  meeting  to  reports  of 
what  is  actually  being  done  in  the  subjects  of  do- 
mestic economy  and  manual  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  several  cities  where  this  work 
has  been  organized.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  de- 
vote ^this  time  to  theoretical  discussion  of  these 
subjects,  but  to  reports  of  what  is  actually  being 
accomplished,  with  something  of  the  details  of  ad-  , 
ministration  in  carrying  on  this  work. 

One  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  round  table 
•discussions.  The  superintendents  of  the  large 
cities  will  constitute  one  group,  and  the  state 
superintendents  another.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  department  will  divide  up  into  prob- 
ably three  groups  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  special  interest  to  superintendents.  Rooms 
will  be  provided  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel  to  ac- 
commodate these  groups. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  reports  of  two 


or  three  new  and  interesting  experiments  in  edu- 
cational work,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  in  attendance. 

As  I  can  not  give  you  at  present,  the  names  of 
all  the  persons  who  are  to  go  upon  the  program, 
it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  give  any  until  a  final 
conclusion  has  been  reached. 

The  Auditorium  Hotel  will  be  headquarters. 
This  arrangement  will  enable  those  stopping  there 
to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  department  without 
going  outside  the  building.  The  usual  reduction 
in  railway  rates  on  the  certificate  plan,  is  assured. 
Full  details  will  be  given  as  soon  as  final  ar- 
rangements are  completed. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Seldom  have  we  seen  so  attractive  a  set  of 
books  as  the  twenty  volumes  which  make  up  the 
"Handy  Edition"  of  the  Students'  Series  of  Eng- 
lish Classics,  published  by  Sibley  &  Ducker  of 
Boston. 

All  the  volumes  are  included  in  the  Regents' 
requirement  for  work  in  English  and  a  number 
of  them  have  been  especially  prepared  to  meet 
these  requirements. 

The  price,  too,  (25  cents  per  copy)  seems  to  us 
marvelously  low » for  such  books.  Even  at  that 
price,  in  several  cases  two  or  more  classics  have 
been  bound  in  a  single  volume.  Thus,  Cole- 
ridge's Ancient  Mariner,  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  and  Burns'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  all 
appear  between  the  same  covers,  well  edited  and 
annotated,  with  unusually  fine  portraits. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  these  dainty  yet  durable  volumes  and  we 
hope  that  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  in  mak- 
ing them  availible  will  be  duly  rewarded. 


CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 

a  week  before  he  died,  wrote  concerning  Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics: 

•'  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  the  style  in  which  Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics  are  pro- 
duced. The  excellent  type,  the  very  taking  illustrations  and  the  sensible  editing  of  these  classics  fit 
them  specially  f>r  the  use  of  children  in  schools  and  at  home,  and  make  very  attractive  little  books  to 
lie  about  for  adults  who  have  common  sense,  to  take  up  at  odd  moments.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
-enterprise  must  be  successful,  and  I  m^st  heartily  wish  it  may  be,  f«>r  it  is  certainly  as  easy  t>  interest 
young  children  in  good  literature  as  in  the  weak  and  meaningless  reading  which  is  too  often  put  into 
the  school  reading  books." 


Aiken  and  Barbiuld— Eyes  and  no  Eyes  (M.  V.  O'Shea)         -       -  ioc. 

Browne's  The  Wonderful  (hair,  Part  I.  (M.  V.  O'Shea)     .        -        •  ioc. 

Browne's  The  Wondr  rl'ul  Chair,  Part  II.  (M.  V.  O'Shea)        -        -  ioc 

Crib  and  Fly  (C    K.  D  )'  ) ioc. 

Kwing's  Jackanapes  ( Trent) ioc. 

Kwinn's  Storv  of  a  Shor    I.  ft-  (Hallicl) ioc. 

Fouquc's  Und'ne  (K.  S.  Phelps  Ward) 15c. 

■Goody  Two  <hoes  (Welch) ioc. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  [       1.  II  put  (ILilliet) 15c. 

Gulliver's /Travels.  II.     Hrobdiryjnau  (Balliet)        ....  15c. 

Hamerton's  Chapters  on   \nmals  (  Trent).        .....  15c. 

1nu  -low's  Three  Kain  ^t  ires  (C  T.  Dole) ioc. 

Umh's  Adventures  of  Ulvsses  t'Trent) 15c. 

Martincau's  The  Crofton  Boys  (W.  Kliot  Griffis)        ....  I5Cm 


Melville's  Typee,  Part  I.  (Trent)       .... 
Melville's  Tvpee.  Part  II.  (Trent)         - 
Motlev's  S;etfe  of  Ley  den  (W.  Kliot  Griffis) 
Muloch's  Little  Ume  Prince  (K   S.  Phelps  Ward)       • 
Old  World  Wonder  Stories  (M.  V.  O'Shea)       • 
Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River  ( \l.  V.  O'Shea) 
Shakespeare's  Tempest  (llicstand)     -        -        -        - 
Shakespeare's  Midsummer  N  ght's  Dream  (Ifiestandj 
Shakespeare's  Comcdv  of  Errors  (II  esiand)     - 
Shakespeare's  The  W  nter's  Tale  (lleistandj      - 
Scaur's  Story  «>f  a  I)onk«v  (C.  K    Dole)     - 
Six  Nursery  ('lassies  (M.  V.  O'Shea) 
Trimmer's  Robins  (K.  E.  Hale)  -        - 

Other  volumes  to  follow. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers. 


15c. 

»y- 

IOC 
IV. 
IflC 
IOC. 

.5C- 

15c 
»9C- 
15c- 
10c 
1  or. 
ioc. 
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FLORIDA,  CUBA  AND  THE  SOUTH, 
MEXICO  AND  CALIFORNIA 

The  Southern  Railway,  the  great  Trunk  Line 
of  the  South,  offers  the  most  perfect  service  for 
reaching  the  principal  cities  and  resorts  of  the 
South,  Southwest  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Three 
through  trains  daily  operating  perfect  dining-car 
service,  with  through  Pullman  drawing-room 
sleeping  cars,  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Atlanta, 
Memphis,  Tampa,  Jacksonville,  Savannah,  Aiken, 
Augusta,  Asheville,  Chattanooga,  Nashville. 
Pullman  tourist  sleeping  car  Washington  to  San 
Francisco  without  change.  January  14th,  1901, 
New  York  and  Florida  Limited  resumes  service 
between  New  York  and  St.  Augustine.  Finest 
train  in  the  world,  composed  exclusively  of  com- 
posite dining,  library,  observation,  compartment 
drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars,  electric  lighted, 
steam-heated.  For  descriptive  matter  of  the 
route,  rates  and  general  information  regarding  the 
resorts  of  the  South  call  on  or  address  New  York 
Ticket  Offices,  271  and  1185  Broadway,  or  Alex. 
S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1185  Broad- 
way, corner  28th  Street 

fia*  Vom  a  Blegisj)  on  the  sum? 

Or  an  unsightly  disfigurement  which  yon  have  been 
afraid  to  have  removed  ?  Moles,  Warts.  Pimples,  Aed 
Nose,  Freckles,  Discolorations,  etc.,  positively  removed 
withont  cutting  by 

JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist 

violet  Oream  25c.  37  Horth  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  H.  T. 


your  Position 


is  one  which  we  can  serve.  We  can 
supply  the  wants  of  TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS,  LIBRARIES  and 
OFFICES  with  just  those  things 
which  are  not  only  AIDS,  but  NE- 
CESSITIES. We  carry  a  full  stock 
of  School  and  College  Text-books, 
Miscellaneous  Books  and  School  and 
Office  Stationery. 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

tbe  Albany  news  Company 

Nos.  506-510  BROADWAY 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


TOILET  PAPER 


Family  Case  contains  12000  sheets, 
Satin  Finish,  1  Bronzed  Family 
Fixture.       ****** 


On  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  dkltvkr,  carriage  paid,  one  case  orthis 
paper  to  any  teacher  in  the  State  of  New  York 


A.  p.  w.  PAPER  CO., 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING-Flve  Books 

By  SuperinteDdent  George  T.  Aldrich,  Brook  line,  Mass.,  and  Alexander  Forbes,  Chicago,  III. 


THEY 
ABE 
NOT 


Supplementary  Readers . 

Picture  Books 

Dictionaries 

Geographical  Readers  . . , 

Historical  Readers , 

Literature  Readers 

Scrap  Books 


THEY 


ABB 


Text-Books  on  Reading 

Well  Illustrated 

Guides  in  Word-Study 

Preparatory  to  Geography 

Introductory  to  History 

Literary 

Ideal  Schoolbooks 

Fourth  Book,  50  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  35  cents 


Prices :— First  Book.  £0  cents;  Second  Book,  30  cents:  Third  Book,  40  cents; 
each);  Fifth  Book,  60  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  40  cents  each). 

THE  SIGHT  BEADEB  (80  pages,  15  cent*).  This  is  an  ideal  supplemental  or  review  Reader  for  primary  pupils,  particu- 
larly those  using  THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING,  First  Book;  its  vocabulary  is  confined  to  the  words  contained  in 
the  First  Book. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

To  cultivate  the  tastes  of  pupils  for  the  best  Literature ; 
*  To  give  pupils  broader  information  and  ideas. 

WILLIAMS*  CHOICE  LITERATURE- Six  Books 

compiled  by  Sherman  Williams,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  will  accomplish  the  above  result*. 
This  series  has  Just  been  rounded  out  by  the  addition  of  Book  Two  for  Primary  Grades,  and  now  covers  all  grades  of  common 
school  work.  Williams*  Choice  Literature  is  marked  by  the  fine  quality  and  attractiveness  of  its  selections  and  their  admirable 
grading.    The  books  are  well  printed,  well  bound  and  low  priced. 

COLE'S  CHOICE  BEAD  IN  OS 

By  Superintendent  Chas.  W.  Cole,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a  valuable  compilation  of  reading  matter,  most  judiciously  chosen  to  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  poptls.   Ob); 
complete  selections  from  the  best  authors  have  been  chosen— such  as  will  be  found  instructive  and  profitable  reading. 

SHELDON'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  BEADINO-Third  Book 

designed  to  supplement  the  use  of  any  Third  Reader.  The  elements  of  physical  science  are  here  so  presented  as  to  interest  pnpile 
and  lead  them  to  observe  what  they  see  around  their,  and  to  express  the  results  in  accurate  though  simple  language.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  snbject-matter  is  orderly  and  logical.    Children  will  learn  to  read  rapidly  through  its  perusal. 

MORTON'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Eliza  H.  Morton. 
The  handsomest  and  best  Elementary  Geography  in  the  market,  i  It  is  new  and  modern  *  ithout  being  full  of  fads  and  fancier. 
It  contain*  the  essential  facts  of  Geography  admirably  presented,  illustrations  that  are  geographical,  instructive  and  helpful,  and 
maps  of  the  highest  grade.    (128  pages.    Price,  60  cents.) 

In  course  of  preparation:  MORTON'S  ADVANCED  GEOOBAPHY 

SHELDON'S  VEBTICAL  WBITINO-  VAILE'S  VEBTICAL  WRITING 

These  systems  emphasize  the  necesity  of  freedom  of  movement.  Through  them  the  greatest  speed  And  ease  in  writing  can  be 
attained,  without  the  sacrifice  of  legibility.  In  fact,  the  letters,  although  artistic,  are  exceptionally  plain  and  simple  in  construction. 
The  movement  drill  exercises  in  these  copy  books  are  a  most  valuable  feature.    Each  system  comprises  copy  books  for  all  grades. 


SHELDON'S  STANDABD  WBITINO 

The  best  slant-writing  system,  following  the  slant-writing  methods  of  the  leading  commercial  school*  and  colleges, 
trained  to  write  with  ease  a  legible,  flowing  hand. 

SCUDDEB'S  NEW  HISTOBY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SCUDDEB'S  SHOBT  HISTOBY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Pupils  ire 


These  combine  accuracy  and  impartiality,  a  true  sense  of  proportion,  breadth  of  view,  clearness  and  beauty  of  style,  admirable 
arrangement,  and  a  comprehensive  system  of  topical  reviews.  Scvdderys  Histories  have  demonstrated  in  the  classroom  that  they 
are  the  best  school  histories  of  the  United  States  now  published.    They  treat  clearly  of  the  Spanish- American  War. 


AVEBY'S  PHYSICS 

Prepare  students  for  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Regents"  Ex- 
amination. They  are  recognized  as  the  most  successful  and 
popular  text-books  on  Physics  in  the  Empire  State. 


HILL'S  BHETOBIC 

Is  an  exceptionally  clear,  concise  and  practical  treatise,  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  in  a  masterly  manner.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
ripe  scholar  and  an  educator  of  broad  experience. 


SHELDON'S  WOBD  STUDIES 

New  Edition,  vertic.nl  script,  based  on  Webster's  International  Dictionary.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  practi- 
cal English,  and  aids  teachers  in  making  pupils  accurate  spellers  and  good  writers.  Thorough  drill  is  given 
in  combining  words  in  sentences. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  will  be  furnished  on  application.    Correspondence  is  cordially  invited. 


Butler,  Sheldon  &  Company 


New  York 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Boston 
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Just  Published-  TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER 

By  PRANCES  LILIAN  TAYLOR,  Author  of  The  Werner  Primer 
Silk  Cloth,  Extra  Size,  12S  Pages,  Over  100  Illustrations  and  18  Color  Plates.    Price,  25  Cents 


THE  CHILD'S  WORLb  IN  GOOD  LITERATURE  AND   BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES 


i?attwt\  a  ttaw        The  child  learns  to  read  by  reading.     He  learns  best  to  read  by  t  fading 

rUUMJJAllUJN  ,, .  ..  ,.  ,      ... .     m7  ,  ,.  ,.- 

A  YTflMQ  something  worth  reading  and  wtthtn  the  range  of  his  own  life  experiences 

and  interests. 

|AYLOR'S  FIRST  READER  is  built  upon  these  truths,  heretofore 
singularly  overlooked  in  the  making  of  First  Readers. 

TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER  is  an  educational  growth.  '  It  is  a 
\  development  of  those  sound  principles  and  sane  methods  which 
have  stood  the  crucial  test  of  the  school  room. 

TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER,  in  materials  and  construction,  is  the  high- 
est product  of  artist  and  artisan  yet  reached  in  the  manufacture  of  school 
books. 

TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER,  is,  therefore,  in  an  important,  educational 
sense,  a  mechanical,  artistic  and  literary  triumph. 


TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER  is  published  by  the  WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY  who  wilt  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  educators  concerning  its  examination  and  introduction.  Address  nearest  office : 
378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO;  78  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK;  73  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON. 


15he  VANDERBILT 

Syracuse,  W.  J?. 


NEW    MANAGEMENT 


EDGAR  G.  GOULD,  MILO  K.  LIKE, 

Also  of  The  Butter  field,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Formerly  of  The  Yates. 

^/Itnerican  and  European  Plan 

HenotJated  and  *Refxxrnished 

Headquarters,  Academic,  High  School  and  Grammar  School. 
Special  Rate  for  Principals,  Teachers  apd  Commissioners  attending. 


THE  CONVENTION  TO  BE  HELD  IN  SYRACUSE  HOLIDAY  WEEK. 
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EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Miss  E.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Bromfield  St.,   BOSTON,  Mass. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  PISK  &  CO.,  Proprietors 
4  Aehburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
25  King  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Can. 
414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
780  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
525  Slimaon  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  normal  and  college   graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'   AGENCY. 
3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.    Est.  185s 

John  <b.  Rockwell,  \ Manaocw- 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 

OF  BOSTON,  258  WASHINGTON  8T. 

Recommends  superior  teachers.     Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials. 

The  Educators'  Exchange 

(formerly  homb  teachers'  agency) 

352  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

PLACES  EXCELLENT  TEACHERS 

jm^  HitAH^ii  *s  valuftblc  *n  proportion  to  its  in- 
Jlll  SlSCIlCy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  *U-|f  is  something*,  but  if  it  is  asked 
you  about  them  IIHIl  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  |{4f  AMtttt^ttflt 
C.  W.  BARDRBN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  n%VVIHI«llH#« 


..•OUR  NEW  MONTHLY. .. 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  B.  WIKSHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  JI.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 


JEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WE    HAVE 


equalled   facilities   for  placing  teachers  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 


3  Somerset  Street, 
Western  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 

WM.  F.  JABYIS.  ALVIN  F   PEASE. 


-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1203 


Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 


494  ASHLAND  AVENUE, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Western  Office,  THE  AUDITORIUM,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Established  1884.    Positions  filled,  4,500.    Send  for  our  new  book  of  information. 


The  Bridge  Teachers' Agencies  |^f»j|^^ 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices.        We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


College  Caps  and  Gowns 

an*  now  used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  Hi^h 
Schools.  It  is  the  uniform  of  the 
Educational  Army.  Illustrated 
bulletin  upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Syracuse   Penny   Blue   Prints 

Over  2,000  Different  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  sells  for  10  cents. 

THE  PRANG  PLATINETTES  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Gray  Mats,  10  cents  net.  Unmounted  5  cents  net.  Size  of 
plate  about  7x9.  Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  in  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

F.  E.  COLWELL  &  QO.,  4mfiS£j£%%  *T 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Has  filled  4877  positions  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  the  States  near- 
est the  New  York  Office. 

Of  this  number  2544  positions  were  in  New  York,  a  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  serve  the 
interests  of  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

The  New  York  Agency  has  filled  more  grade  positions  this  year  than  during  any  year  of  its  history. 

Manual  and  Registration  Forms  sent  on  application  to  the  NEW  YORK.  OFFICE, 
J56  Fifth  Avenue. 


H.  E.  CROCKER,        J.  C.  ANTHONY 


W.  D.  KERR, 


MRS.  M.  R.  JORDAN, 


.! 


Managers. 


PORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

THE  STUDY  OF  IVANHOE 

Brandow 

By  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 

Printing  Company 

Arranged  for  high  school  students. 

54  and  56  Dean  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

References,  topics  for  critical  study, 
Composition  work  on  the  text. 

Printers,   Binders  and   Blank -Book 
Makers.     Everything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

Single  Copies, 50 

Ten  or  more  copies,  each, 80 

'   Publisher  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 
No.  1  Sprague  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Latest  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


1st  and  2nd  Tears 
Some  of  our  Friends 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 
•    For  First  Tear.    Interesting  stories 
of  auimals  told  in  a  charming  manner. 
Easy  reading  for  very  little  children. 

Buds,  Stems  and  Soots 

Urns.    Boards,  30  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

A  charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
encouraging  a  love  of  plant  life,  yet 
giving  valuable  information  for  stories. 

Our  Flower  Friends 

Illus.    Large  Type.    Boards,  80  cts. ; 
Cloth,  40  cts. 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

8tories  from  Birdland 

Pally  Illus.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

As  to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  these  books  we  need  only  to  say 
that  they  are  by  the  successful  .author 
of  Stories  from  Animal  Land. 


2nd  and  3rd  Years 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest 
Headers 

By  Anna  C.  Davis 

Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Embellished  with  colored  photographic 
illustrations.    Large  type. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  npon  the 
illustrations  in  your  Nature  Stori-a  for 
Youngett  Readti'8.  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  text,  good 
as  it  is. 

Henry  T.  Bailey,  Supt.  of  Drawing, 
Mass. 


Introduction  to  Leaves  from 
Nature 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  -10' cts. 

Printed  in  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  are  graded  us  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


3rd  and  4th  Tears 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cts.:  Cloth,  40  ct*. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
children  everywhere  ss  "just  the 
thing"  that  has  been  needed.—  l*rimary 
Education. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories 
from  Flowerland 

By  Mara  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I  and  II. 
Boards,  30  cts. ;    Cloth,  40  cts. 

Our  Friends  of  the  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Leaves  from    Nature's   Story 
Book 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly 

Vols.  I,  II  and  III. 

Illns.    Boards,  40  cts. ;  Cloth,  60 cts.  each 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition 


10  cent*. 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


50  Broomfleld  Street 
BOSTON 


63  Fifth  Avenue 

Hew  tork 


378  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


809  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

SUCCEEDING 

BIOHABDSON  &  00.        THE  H.  P.  SMITH  PUBLISHIHG  00.         FBANKLIB  PUBLISHING  00. 

American  Music  System  Charts  and  Readers,  by  Frederick  Zuchtmann. 

Bien's  Map  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity. 

Blackboard  Outline  Maps. 

Franklin  Political  and  Physical  Maps. 

Franklin  Globes,  8  inch,  12  inch  and  18  inch. 

Ideal  Vertical  Copy  Books. 

Monteith's  Natural  History  Readings  (two  books  of  third  year  grade). 

Natural  History  Studies  Charts. 

Primary  Language  Studies. 

Shearer's  Grading  of  Schools. 

Smith's  Intermedial  Copy  Books,  Practice  Books,  and  Writing  Charts. 

Smith's  Superior  Steel  Pens. 

Spalding  &  Moore's  Language  Speller,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

White's  School  Drawing  Compasses  and  Blackboard  Compasses. 

RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

135  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

I  have  purchased  the  plates  and  copyrights  and  shall  hereafter  control  the  publication  of  the 

Typical   Forest  Trees   in   Photogravure  9x12 


First  Series 

Second  Series 

Third  Series 

1. 

Black  Oak 

1. 

Bed  Oak 

1. 

White  Oak 

2. 

White  Pine 

2. 

Silver  Leaf  Poplar 

2. 

Black  Walnut 

3. 

American  Elm 

8. 

Hickory 

8. 

Horse  Chestnut 

4. 

Lombardy  Poplar 

4. 

Hard  Maple 

4. 

Basswood  or  Linden 

5 

Tamarack 

5. 

Fir  Balsam 

5. 

Black  Ash 

6. 

80ft  Maple 

6. 

White  Ash 

6. 

Butternut 

7. 

Willow 

7. 

White  Cedar 

7. 

Locust 

8. 

White  Birch 

8. 

Beech 

8. 

Bitternut  Hickory 

40c.  a  Series;  the  Three  Series,  $1.00,  postpaid 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  idea  and  think  the  Sirs:— Enclosed  please  find  a  check  for  $15.00, 

photographs  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.     The  for  which  please  forward  copies  of  your  publica- 

tree  habit  with  trunk  and  leaf  habit  is  admirable.  tion.     They  are  just  what  we  need. 

John  M.  Coulter,  Yours  truly,     G.  Straubenmuller, 

Dept.  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago.  Associate  Superintendent,  New  York. 

No  teacher  should  be  without  a  set  ol  these  Forest  Trees 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Birds  and  Nature  one  year  and  a  complete  set  of  these  Trees  for  $2.00. 

A.  W.  MUM  FORD,  Publisher, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers 

Assists  Teachers  in  obtaining  Positions 

Rents  and  Sells  School  Property 


Ballston,  N.  Y. — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  services  in  my 
behalf.  This  position  which  I  secured  through  you,  only  a  few  weeks  after  my  registration,  proves 
most  pleasant.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  every  teacher  and  particularly  for  the  college  graduate 
who  has  had  no  experience  to  register  with  you.     E.  LOUISE  GLENNIE,  Oct.  30,  1900. 

Glenville,  N.  Y.— I  have  just  accepted  the  position  at  Glenville,  Thanks  for  your  assistance. 
ELVA  G.  PARTRIDGE. 

Ilion,  N.  Y. — I  have  accepted  the  position  as  teacher  of  English  at  Ilion.  I  thank  you  for  obtain- 
ing it  for  me  and  enclose  your  commission.     JENNIE  CARMER. 

Cumberland  City,  Tenn. — The  literary  teacher  secured  through  your  agency  is  giving  most  excel- 
lent satisfaction.  You  will  please  accept  thanks  for  the  favors  shown  us  and  the  interest  manifested 
in  our  behalf  in  the  selection  of  our  teachers.     Prin.  J.  H.  BAYER,  Nov.  i,  1900. 

Ilion,  N.  Y. — Enclosed  find  N.  Y.  draft  for  amount  due  you  in  securing  this  position.  GRACE 
D.  MONCHOW,  Nov.  2,  1900. 

Sheridanville,  Pa  — Herewith  I  return  the  recommendations  sent  us,  and  advise  you  at  the  same 
time  that  Miss  Adelaide  Brierly  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  position.  Thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness in  this  matter.     GEO.  F.  SMITH,  Sec,  Nov.  3,  1900. 

Sr.  Croix,  N.  S. — Yesterday  I  received  notification  of  my  election  to  the  position  in  Poultney,  Vt. 
I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  and  gratification  for  your  kind  services.  Joining  your  agency  at  so  late 
a  date,  I  hardly  expected  to  secure  a  position  through  you.  I  wish  to  keep  registered  with  you. 
KENNETH  G.  HENRY,  Nov.  3,  1900. 

Green  Island,  N.  Y.— I  wish  to  notify  you  that  I  have  obtained  the  position  at  Averill  Park,  for 
which  I  applied  at  your  suggestion.     SARA  C.  PORTER,  Nov.  2,  1900. 

Naples,  N.  Y. — Received  a  message  this  evening  that  I  am  elected  to  the  Bradford  position.  I 
thank  you  for  your  help.     CAROLINE  HOUSEL,  Nov.  3,  1900. 


We  aim  to  recommend  competent  teachers  only 
and  make  no  charge  to  employers 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Prop.,  *i  chapci  St.,  Albany,  n.y. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Three  New  VOLUMES  in  the  "  HANDY  EDITION"  of  the  Students'  Series  of  English  Classics. 
Early  in  December  we  shall  issue  the  following  works  in  the  " HANDY  EDITION"  of  the 
Students'  Series  of  English  Classics. 
Uniform  price,  25  cents  per  copy. 

RUSKIN'S  8ESAME  AND   LILIES 

Edited  and  annotated  by  James  Gilbert  Riggs,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 
Thi*  volume  was  edited  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Riggs  while  visiting  the  Ruskin  neighborhood  last  summer.    It  will  be  a  com- 
plete edition  containing,  besides  editorial  matter  and  notes,  the  author's  preface  and  a  full  text  faithfully  reproduced. 
It  will  have  an  unusually  fine  portrait  of  Ruskin  and  a  beautiful  view  of  Brentwood. 
Sea-green  cloth,  outside  dimensions  5  7-8x4  1-4  inches,  about  230  pages,  twenty-five  cents. 

LOCKE'S  CONDUCT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING 

Edited  and  annotated  by  George  A.  Watrous,  Utica  free  academy. 
This  volume  will  provide,  besides  editorial  matter  and  notes,  a  full  text  of  the  work  and  an  authentic  portrait  of  Locke. 
Sea-green  cloth,  outside  dimensions  5  7-8x4  1-4  inches,  about  200  pages— twenty-five  cents. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  JULIUS  CAESAR 

Edited  and  annotated  by  Edward  P.  Morton,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in' the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana. 

Seargreen  cloth,  outside  dimensions  5  7-8x4  1-4  inches,  about  235  pages — twenty-five  cents. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  relative  to  these  and  other  numbers  in  the  "  HANDY  EDITION  "  of 
our  Students'  Series  of  English  Classics. 


SIBLEY  &  DUCKER 


110  Boylston  Street  378  Wabash  Avenue 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 


CDe  Connecticut  mutual  Clfe 
Insurance  Company 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

is  the  favorite  Company  with  all  college  and  pro- 
fessional men  because  of  its  pre-eminence  among 
life  insurance  companies  in  profitable  results  to 
policyholders,  low  expenses  of  management,  and 
conservative  stand  on  all  the  vital  questions  of 
life  underwriting. 

CONSERVATIVE ! 

ECONOMICAL  ! 

PROFITABLE  ! 


Assets    -    - 
Surplus    -    - 


$64,583,939 
$7,208,341 


TEACHERS  who  want  insurance  cr  will  take 
an  agency  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to 
correspond  with 

A.  A.'  DAYTON,  General  Agent 
No.   51  State  Street 

ALBANY,   N.  Y. 


«•  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

OF  BOSTON 
258  Washington  St.     Telephone. 

Recommends  Teachers,  Tutors  and  Schools 

This  is  the  original  "EXCHANGE"  in  America. 
We  have  worked  conservatively  and  quietly,  with 
no  large  advertising.  This  year  our  business  has 
increased  $0%  over  last  year.  Our  patrons  "come 
again."  If  you  want  a  teacher  of  any  kind,  or  if 
you  want  a  position,  write  to  us  and  we  will  serve 
you  promptly  and  honestly. 

T.  W.  WHITE,  Manager. 
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ALBANY. 


POSITIVELY  FIREPROOF 


American  and  European  Plans 


Most  Attractive  hotel  in  Ne<w  York  State 


Zen  JSyck  Hnnex 


66  North  Pearl  St. 


ROOMS  SINGLE  OR  EN-SUITE 


H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON 


a*************** 


The 


than  any  other  typewriter 

Only  typewriter  with 
ball- bearing  type    b&j~s 

DEN5MORE  TYPEWRITER*-  CO 
303    BROAPWAV    NEW  YORK 


tLdUtc1" 


C  5,  \3 


New    address,    81    CHAPEL    ST.    (Opposite     Hotel     Ten     Eyck)    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ALL  NEWS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTS  FURNISHED  MONTHLY. 

JANUARY,  1901  No.  5 


SPECIAL    ARTICLES    FOR    THIS    MONTH 

Necessities  Confronting  the  Teacher  Prin.  Myron  T.  Scudder 

Phonetic  Training Caroline  B.  Le  Row 

Ethical  Instruction -        -       E.  M.  Fairchild 


One  Dollar  a  Year 


Ten  Cents  a  Number 


Copyright  1900,  by  New  York  Education  Company. 


NEW  YORK   EDUCATION 

A  Magazine  Devoted  to  New  York  State  Educational  Work  and  Interests 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 
&•  In   accordance   with    the   almost    ______  _,,__--.  «-.tt«  *  mr/v«T    /isn  __— *  _  _T-r        Articles    8-OOld    be    written   OT 

universal  wish  of  our  subscribers,  maga-  NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  an 

zinesare  continued  until  there  is  a  specific  illustrations    must    I>e    drawn   OT 
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CONTENTS  FOR  JANUARY 

Practical  Necessities  Confronting  the  Teacher Prin.  Myron  T.  Scudder 

Phonetic  Training Caroline  B.  Le  Row 

Ethical  Instruction  in  Public  Schools E.  M.  Fairchild 

"School  Men  of  the  Hour" Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw 

Pres.  Charles  H.  Warfield 

"The  Best  to  Be  Found" / Exchanges 

For  the  School  Room — History  Stories  in  the  Grades Intelligence 

The  Myth  of  Hiawatha Intelligence 

Study  Program Exchange 

Number  Lesson School  Education 

"  Rural  Schools  " — County  Geography Com'r  James  A.  Cooley 

The  Kindergarten 

School  Boards — Rochester  School  Board's  Defense 

Editorials 

Uniform  Examinations  and  Answers   

State  Department  and  Regents'  Offices— State,  County  and  School  News.    ... 


National  Educational  Association 

In  going  to  Chicago  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Superintendents,  February  26th, 
27th  and  28th,  don't  forget  that  the  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD  gives  the  best  service  at 
the  lowest  rates.  Solid  thru  vestibuled  buffet  sleepers  and  a  superb  dining-car  service, 
makes  the  trip  between  Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Chicago  a  pleasure.  Courteous 
colored  attendants  in  all  coaches  respond  to  the  slightest  wish  of  passengers. 

For  information  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the  Fitchburgh,  West  Shore  or  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  or  address: 

F.  J.  MOORE,  General  Agent 

NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 

291  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Books  of  Unusual  Ualuc 

An  English  Grammar 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  8OHOOL8 

By  JAMES  M.  MILNE,  Ph.  D.     i2mo.     384  pp.     Half  leather.     Introductory  Price,  75  cents. 

A  fresh,  new,  attractive  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  English  grammar  by  the  Ind active  method,  showing  it  to  be 
both  a  process  of  Intellectual  discipline  and  a  means  of  intellectual  culture. 

"  In  both  matter  and  method,  Dr.  Milne's  Grammar  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils.  The  pre- 
sentation is  clear  and  logical,  the  illustrations  are  apt  and  forceful,  and  the  general  arrangement  is  each  that  pupils  must 
review  thoroughly  while  getting  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  subject.1* 

T.  J.  MoEvot,  Public  School  90,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Silver  Series  of  'Language  <Books 

By  ALBERT  LE  ROY  BARTLETT,  A.  M. 

First  Steps  in  English.    For  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.    With  profuse  and  beautiful  illus-  & 
trations,  including  several  exquisite  flower  pictures  in  colors.  1 76  pp.  Introductory  Price,  38  cents.    ^ 


Essentials  of  Language  and  Grammar. 

Price,  62  cents.  ' 


—"Mr.  Burtlett,  in  the  Silver  Series  of  Language  Books,  teaches  the  rules  of  grammar  and  composition,  how  to  speak 
•rite  correctly,  in  a  live,  inspiring  way.    There  is  nothing  dry,  mechanical  or  complicated  about  it.    The  books  are 


write 


"—JournaTqf  Education,  Boston. 


BOSTON 


29-33  East  19th  St., 
NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


For  Grammar  Grades.     318  pp.    Introductory 


and 
emi- 


nently practical,  and  are  developed  step  by  step  with  the  greatest  care  for  the  needs  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.    There  is  not 
an  inane  or  useless  sentence  in  the  two  books."—  "  "  ~ "       ■•■«--■ 


Outlines  in  Nature  Study  and  History 

By  ANNIE  G.  ENGELL,  Supervising  Principal  of  George  B.  McClelland  Primary  School, 

Philadelphia.     175  pp.    48  cents. 

Conversational  lessons,  composed  of  suggestive  questions  about  plants,  animals,  natural  science,  historical  events,  etc., 
for  pupils  to  answer;  with  summaries  of  essential  facts  on  topics  treated.  A  great  time-saver  to  the  busy  teacher,  supplying 
needed  material  not  found  elsewhere. 

Systematic  Methodology 

By  ANDREW  THOMAS  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

361  pp.    $1.50. 

This  book  is  designed' to  simplify  and  harmonize  teaching  processes  In  different  branches  by  putting  them  on  one  broad 
general  basis  of  principles.  Part  I.  in  devoted  to  the  Nature  ani  Development  of  the  Mental  Faculties;  Part  II.  to  the 
General  Philosophy  of  Method;  Part  III.  to  Applied  Methodology.  The  latter  introduces  some  very  valuable  plans  for 
teaching  the  common  school  branches,  that  will  prove  of  great  practical  service  to  teachers. 

Correspondence  from  teachers  and  Instructors  Is  cordially  invited 

Silver,  Burden  6  Company,  Publishers 
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Teachers  Need  Cash 


as  much  as  anyone !    Why  not  earn  some 
by  securing  subscribers  for  that  peerless, 
=^====^=========================      all-around  school  journal,  NEW  YORK 

EDUCATION  ?    You  can  easily  secure  the  subscription  of  a  teacher  to  whom  you  present  the  merits 
of  this  magazine.     Liberal  commissions.     Write  for  terms. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO.,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


\S/Mifrr 


<&~* 


PfflrO-£YGAAV£fiS. 
/lll/Sr#ATO/?S.  />l5/6A/&?$. 

4ws^#srf/£AmA(y:' 


TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


_**£$gj9S?, 


No,  444*  School 


No.  556,  Vertical 


Try  ih^ui  in  your  ticbofrt  and  order,  through  your  local  S 

THE  ESTERBKOOK   STEEL  PEN  CO- 
Work?,  CaiuuVu,  N.  J.  $rt  Julin  SttfcM;  New  Yaik 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE  PHOTOS. 


tive  circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes, 


P.  O.  Box  No.  495. 


W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

The  Elementary  Inductive  Geography 

By  MARY  R.  DAVIS  and  CHAS.  W.  DEANE,  Ph.  D. 


Parts 


THE  EARTH  AS  THE  HOME  OP  THE 
LIFE  OP  THE  WORLD 

THE  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE 
EARTH 

A  STUDY  OP  THE  POLITICAL  DIVIS- 
IONS 

Over  400  Illustrations— the  finest  and  most  effective  of  any 
Geography.  Nearly  every  point  illustrated.  In  all  cases,  the 
questioning  and  the  text  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  of  their  home  surroundings. 

The    Maps,    Physical    and    Political    of 
the  Very  Best 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  will  commend 
tself  to  all  educators  who  are  looking  for  a  book  presenting  this 
subject  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner  within  the  com- 
prehension of  children,  as  well  as  one  arranged  on  pedagogical 
and  scientific  principles. 

Size  7H  *  Wt  ms.    212  pages.    Price,  post-paid  72  cents. 


POTTER  &  PUTNAM  CO., 

74  Fifth  Avenue 
Moon^BuMng  NEW   YORK 

Send  postal  for  wimple  pages  showing  plan  of  the  book  and 
character  of  Physical  and  Political  Maps. 


Ok  Prang  elementary  gowrse 
Hi  Art  Construction 

Artistic  in  every  detail 

Essentially  practical  in  the 

school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 

teachers 


How  Ready 


Eighth  Year  Manual 

A  Course  in  Water-Color 


> 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  |        CHICAGO 

New  York  Office.  3  and  5  W.  dth  St 
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SCRIBNER   BOOKS 

Redway's  Elementary  Physical  Geography 

383  pages.     Maps,  Diagrams  and  Charts  with  Questions  and  Exercises.    $1.25  net 

Distinguished  by  Elementary  Character — Practical  Usefulness — Authors 
Reputation — Best  Maps  in  any  Physical  Geography 

Davidson's  History  of  Education 

300  pages.     With  Bibligrapny.     $1.00,  net 

Distinguished  by  Difficulty  of  the  Author's  Task  and  yet  his  Greatest 
Success — Unusual  Scholarship  Combined  with  Judgment — Most  Re- 
markable Tribute  from  Critics  as  Thomas  Davidson's  Last  and  Best 
Work 

Thatcher  and  Schwill's  General  History  of  Europe 

600  pages.     Maps.     Genealogical  Table  and  Index.    $1. 50,  net 

Distinguished  by  Period  Covered,  300  to  1900  A.  D.  —  Conformity  to 
R&commendations  of  \Best  Teachers — Treatment  of  Essential  Facts. 
Outgrowth  from  Previous  Successful  Books 

;Scribner's  Series  of  School  Reading 

12  volumes  published.     60  cents,  net  each 

Distinguished  by  Best\Contemporary  American  Authors — Howells,  Seton- 
Thompson,  Stockton,  Cable y  Eggleston,  Etc. — Being  "too  fine"  artistically 
for  School  Use — Excellent|JReading — Departure  from  Bad  Traditions 


"CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

New  York  and  Chicago 
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15he  MOTHER  TONGUE 

By  GEORGE   LYMAN   KITTREDGE,    Professor  of    English  in   Harvard   University,    and 
SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD,  Supervisor  of  Schools.  Boston 

Book  I.    Lessons  in  Speaking:,  Reading,  and  Writing  English,    illustrated.. 

For  introduction,  45  cents. 

Book  II.    An  Elementary  English  Grammar.     For  introduction,  60  cents. 
A<  SATISFACTORY  GRAMMAR  AT  LAST 

These  books  are  a  definite  return  from  the  formal  and  artificial  methods  pursued  by  other  language  books  to  the  simple 
and  natural  methods  followed  by  every  child  in  learning  to  read,  to  speak,  and  to  write  correctly  the  English  lansuage. 
The  wide  experience  and  scholarship  of  the  authors  render  these- books  notable  among  all  language  books  now  published. 

TWO  OPINIONS  OF  WEIGHT 

A.  K.  POTTER,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  intBrown  University. 

I  have  examined  The  Mother  Tongue,  Part  I[.  with  great  interest.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely  perfect  in  its  kind.  If  I 
know  anything  about  boys  and  girls,  the  reasonable  use  of  such  a  book  as  this  should  make  the  study  of  grammar  a  source 
of  real  pleasure.    The  combination  of  scholarly  accuracy  with  simplicity  of  presentation  is  as  unusual  as  it  is  attractive. 

GEORGE  IT.  LOCKE.  Instructor  in  Pedagogy,  University  of  Chicago. 

I  am  delighted  with  these  books.  They  are  the  only  ones  in  which  I  have  seen  The  reasons  for  the  study  of  grammar 
explained  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  feels  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  time  and  effort  to  the  mastery  of  the  subject. 


THE  STORY  OF 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

ByALBEKT  F.  BLAISDELL.  Author  of  "  Stories  from  English 
History."  Illustrated.  For  introduction,  60  cents. 
The  book  is  intended  for  beginners  and  to  be  preliminary  to  a 
more  thorough  study  in  the  higher  grammar  grades.  The  aim  has 
been  to  interest  boys  and  girls  and  to  avoid  a  mere  compilation  of 
facts.  The  subject  has  been  approached  through  biographical 
sketches,  exceptional  deeds  of  valor,  details  of  everyday  life  in  olden 
times,  dramatic  episodes,  and  personal  incident.  Numerous  well- 
chosen  and  artistic  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book. 

A  COMMENDATION 

Hxnht  Whittkmore,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Framing- 
ham,  Mom. 
I  regard  Biaisdell's  Story  of  American  History  as  one  of  the 
beat  books  made  for  the  earlier  years  of  school  life.    Dr.  Blaisdell 
has  a  just  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  actual  school. 


THE 

Thought  R»eader 
Book  I 

By  MAUD  SUMMERS.  Principal  of  the  Goethe 
School,  Chicago.  111.    Illustrated.    For  in- 
troduction, 80  cents. 
The  "Thought  Reader"  is  a  decided  step  in 
advance  in  giving  actual  form  to  the  best  and 
roost  recent  thonght  on  the  subject  of  the  begin- 
ner's  reader.    The   Suggestions   to   Teachers. 
which  preface  the  book,  explain  the  method  and 
are  a  valuable  feature. 

The  illustrations  are  worth  especial  mention 
for  their  simplicity  and  their  interpretation  of 
the  interests  of  children. 


Mother  Nature's  Children 

By  ALLEN  WALTON  GOULD.     Fully  illustrated.    For 

introduction,  60  cents. 
One  of  the  best  supplementary  readers  now  published. 

Wilderness  Ways— Second  Series 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LONG,  author  of  "Ways  of  Wood  Folk/* 

Illustrated.    For  introduction,  45  cents. 
Another  excellent  nature  book  that  is  quite  up  to  the  high 

standard  of  "Ways  of  Wood  Folk/* 


The  Finch  First  He&der 

By  ADELAIDE  V.  FINCH,  Principal  of  Training  School 
for  Teacher*,  Waterbury.  Conn.  Illustrated  with 
colored  pictures.    For  introduction,  30  cents. 

A  continuation  of  the  plan  of  "The  Finch  Primer/1 

Apes  and  Monkeys 
TKoir  Life  and  Language 

By  R.  L.  GARNER.       With   an    introduction  by    Rev. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Fully  illustrated.    Retail 

price,  $2.00. 
A  work  of  unique  interest  and  material. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


Columbus 
Dallas 


San  Francisco 
London 
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Aids  to  American  History  Study 


The  Riverside   Biographical  Series 

BEING 

Little  Studies   of   Great   Americans 


ISSUES  FOR  1900-1901 


ANDREW  JACKSON,  by  W.  G.  Brown 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  by  Paul  E.  More 


NOW  READY 

JAMES  B.  EADS,  by  Louie  How 


IN  PREPARATION 


PETER  COOPER,  by  Rossiter  W.  Raymond 
WILLIAM  PENN,  by  George  Hodges 
GENERAL  GRANT 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  by  Henry  Child*  Merwln 
MERIWETHER    LEWIS    and    WILLIAM 
CLARKE,  by  William  R.  Lighton 


Each  volume,  small  16mo,  about  IOO  pages;  School  Edition  with  half-tone 
portrait,  50  cts.  NET.    Library  Edition  with  photogravure  portrait,  75  cts. 

Although  somewhat  limited  by  the  small  size  of  the  volumes  the  effort  will  nevertheless  be  in  each  case  to  give  an  agreeable 
perm>ual  sketch  of  the  subject,  to  present  graphically  his  character  and  achievements,  and  to  point  out  the  contribution  that  he  has 
made  to  the  development  of  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  these  small  volumes  will  become  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  definite 
text- book  study  of  American  history. 

A  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  on  application 


:Houghtor\,  Mifflin  &  Company 


4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON 


1 1  EAST  J  7th  ST.,  NEW  YORK         378-388  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Penci  I 


The  best  graphite,  the  beat 
cedar,  and  the  highest  skill 
of  the  best  pencil  makers 
are  combined  in  the  best 
pencils  the  world  of  pencil 
users  has  ever  known — 

Dixon's 

AmerlCHu  (>r<ipliit«' 

Pencils 

They  do  t^ie  best  work,  and 
do  it  most  economically  ; 
the  leads  wear  longest  and 
break  least. 


! 


Bnj    H]\<».VS 

(frneild    for 

nil 

(wnril 

];■ 

(M**, 

r  yon 

cap't  irct  ih^m 

ftl   riealt'r*'.  We  Will  Ziiuil 

^n 

mplf- 

m  on  \i 

doable  t  h-'  bhoi 

ej  *m  rcciflpL 

Of  10CfiStt«. 

JOSEPH     DIXON 

CRUCIBLE 

CO 

.    JERSEY 

CITY, 

Nr.  J. 

SCIENCE 

PHYSICS 

CHEMISTRY 

BIOLOGY 

You  will  be  surprised  to  know  how 
much  apparatus  and  material  can 
be  obtained  for  fifty  ($50)  dollars 


L  €.  Knott  Apparatus  Co. 

16  Ashburton  Place 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Standard  Texts  for  High  Schools 

BAILEY'S  BOTANY 

An  Elementary  Text  for  Schools 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Professor  of  Horticulture  In  Cornell  University. 
12rao.       Half  Leather.       500  Illustrations.       xiv -f  355  pp.    Price  $1.10. 
This  book  is  made  for  the  pupil :    "  Lessons  with  Plants  "  was  made  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

There  are  four  general  subjects  in  this  book: 
The  Nature  of  the  Plant  Itself  Histological  Studies 

The  Relation  of  the  Plant  to  Its  Surroundings  Determination  of  the  Kinds  of  Plants 

"Bailey's  Botany  is  a  charming  book.    Every  page  is  full  of  interest.    Every  illustration  illustrates.    It  is  by  far  the  best 
treatise  of  the  kind  I  have  seen."  Professor  W.  H.  Lennon,  Brockport  State  Normal  School. 


TARR  &  McMURRY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  RALPH  S.  TARR,  B.  SM  F.  G.  S.  A.,  Cornell  University,  and 

FRANK  M.  MoMURRY,  Ph.  D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Vol.      I.    Home  Geography  and  the  Earth  as  a  Whole,       ------         Price  60  cento 

Vol.    II.    North  America  and  United  States, Price  76  cento 

VoLIII.    Other  Continents  and  Review  of  Whole  Subject, In  Preparation 

STRONG  POINTS: 

Convenient  Form  Illustrations  that  are  not  merely  pictures 

Home  Geography  is  made  prominent  Typographical  work  unsurpassed 

Clear,  Distinct  Maps  The  complete  set  for  five  grades  cost  lees  than  any  competirig  series 


LEWIS'S  MANUALS  OF  COMPOSITION 

Designed  for  Use  in  Secondary  Schools 

By  EDWIN  H.  LEWIS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Lewie  Institute,  Chicago. 
A  First  Manual,  Price  60  cents.       A  Second  Manual,  Price  90  cents. 
Dr.  Lewis's  First  and  Second  Manuals  form  a  practical  course  in  Theme  Writing.    The  basis  of  the  method  outlined  in  both  of 
these  books  is  the  progressive  revision  of  themes  by  the  student  himself. 


CARPENTER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

By  GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER,  Columbia  University. 

First  High  School  Course,  Price  60  cents.  Second  High  School  Course,  Price  50  cents. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  Price  $1.00. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


By  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 
With  Chapters  on  English  Literature  (1832-1892),  and  on  American  Literature,  by  GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER,  Columbia  University. 

12mo.    Cloth.    Price  $1.00. 

Adam's  Medival  and  Modern  History,      $1.10      Coman  and  Kendall's  History  of  England,        -       $1.26 

Adam's  European  History,         -         -        1.40      Channing's  Students' History  of  the  United  States,  1.40 

Botsford's  History  of  Greece,  -  1.10      Channing's  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  -90 

Powell's  History  of  United  States  for  Beginners,  65  cents. 


WADDELL'S  SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY 

ByJOHNWADDELL. 
12mo.    Half  Leather.    xiii -f  873  pp.    Price  90  cents. 
"It  is  an  excellent  text.    One  of  the  very  best  I  have  seen  for  High  School  use." 

Irving  P.  Bishop,  State  Normal  School,  Buffalo. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  new  york 
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The  Twentieth   Century 
Text-Books  of   Botany 


Have  you 
seen  them  ? 


Coulter's  Plaint  Relations 


Coulter's  Plant  Structures 


Coulter's  Plaint  Studies 


Coulter's  Plants 


Coulter's  BotaniceJ  Key 


All  new,  up  to  date,  beautifully  illustrated.  The  perfection  of  modern 
text-books. 

Already  introduced  into  such  schools  as  those  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Washington,  D.  C,  Indianapolis, 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Wayne,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Los  Angeles,  and  scores  of  others. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue,  and  further  particulars. 

Other    Twentieth    Century   Text-Books   Now  Ready 

ANIMAL  LIFE.    A  First  Book  of  Zoology.     By  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  M.  S.,  Leland  Stanford 

Junior  University.     12  mo.     Cloth,  $1.20. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.    By  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Pratt  High 

School,  Brooklyn,  and  John  F.  Woodhull,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physical  Science,  Teachers'  College, 

Columbia  University.     121110.     Cloth,  $1.10.     Edition  with  Experiments,  $1.25. 
PHYSICAL  EXPERIMENTS.    A  Laboratory  Manual.     By  John  F.  Woodhull,  Ph.  D.,  and 

M.  B.  Van  Arsdale,  Instructor  in  Physical  Science  in  Horace  Mann  School.     i2mo.     Cloth,  with 

alternate  blank  pages,  60  cents.     Limp  cloth,  without  blank  pages,  45  cents. 
THE  ELEMENTARY   PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Abram  Van  Eps  Young, 

Ph.  B.,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.     12 mo.     Cloth,  $1.20. 
A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY,    By  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  in 

Colgate  University.    "i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.40, 
A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY.    By  George  C.  Comstock,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Director  of 

Washburn  Observatory,  Madison,  Wis.     i2mo.    Cloth. 
A  GERMAN  READER.    By  H.  P.  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  in  Hobart 

College.     1 2 mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  NECESSITIES  CONFRONTING  THE  TEACHER 


MYRON  T.  SCUDDER,  PRIN.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


I  AM  asked  to  make-  a  few  observations 
on  the  subject:  "Some  practical  neces- 
sities confronting  the  teacher."  The 
thoughts  presented  will  follow  two  lines : 
first,  the  necessity  of  knowing  child  nature 
in  its  individual  as  well  as  in  its  race 
aspects;  second,  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  means  whereby  the 
child  may  be  made  to 
develop  into  a  useful 
adult. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong 
says  "The  evolution  of 
the  race  thus  far  has 
been  unconscious.  Hu- 
manity has  been  forced 
upward  by  struggle  and 
the  stress  of  circum- 
stances just  as  the  brutes 
have  been:  and  during 
most  of  man's  upward 
movement  he  has 
known  no  ipore  of  the 
laws  of  his  develop- 
ment than  the  brutes 
below  him.  Now,  how- 
ever, society  is  arriving 
at  self-consciousness 
and  must  consciously 
and  intelligently  order 
its  own  development." 
This  may  be  applied 
to  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  teacher's  world.  Instead  of  a 
blind  following  of  the  traditional  methods 
and  practices  in  the  school  room,  the 
new  century  will  find  an  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  teachers  studying  the 
child  and  consciously  adapting  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  governing  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual; forced  indeed  by  the  very  stress  of 
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circumstances  to  proceed  not  altogether 
empirically,  not  at  haphazard,  not  because 
it  has  always  been  done  so ;  but  with  a  con- 
scious intelligent  ordering  of  details  to 
bring  ^bout  a  more  or  less  clearly  conceived 
result. 

Our  State  Superintendent  has  called  the 
attention  of  teachers  to 
the  necessity  of  know- 
ing as  much  as  possible 
of  the  pupils  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal,  and 
it  has  been  suggested 
that  by  proper  co-oper-' 
ation  with  .  parents, 
friends,  previous  teach- 
ers, and  with  the  pupil 
himself,  the  teacher  may 
learn  to  know  the  pupil 
very  intimately. 

To  facilitate  such  co- 
operation suitable  blank 
forms  have  been  design- 
ed, and  are  already  used 
in  many  schools.  As 
an  example,  we  have 
presented  below  what  is 
known  as  the  character 
estimate  card.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  medium  of 
communication  between 
teachers  and  seeks  in- 
fomation  on  upwards 
of  60  points,  touching  on  health,  character, 
interests,  tendencies,  etc. 

(A  copy  of  this  card  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  principal  of  the  New  Paltz 
Normal  School.) 

But  there  is  another  side  of  a  child's  be- 
ing that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Knowing  the  child's  individuality  is,  after 
all,  knowing  only  the  superficial  areas  of 
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his  nature;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  the 
shore  line  and  coast  soundings  of  his 
being.  There  are  great  and  boundless 
depths  beyond.  We  often  hear  it  said  that 
the  child  in  its  development  epitomizes  the 
development  of  the  race.  In  a  sense,  then, 
the  child  has  lived  not  a  few  months  only, 
or  a  few  years,  but  he  has  lived  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  and  has  brought  into 
the  world  a  vast  heritage.  In  respect  to 
this  heritage  one  child  is  very  much  like 
another ;  so  much  so  that  what  may  be  said 
of  one  will  apply  to  all.  Here  we  deal  with 
matters  of  evolution ;  here  are  instincts  and 
race  traits ;  here  we  speak  of  motor  activi- 
ties, nascent  periods,  culture  epochs,  funda- 
mentals and  accessories  in  development. 
These  things  are  not  learned  by  observation 
in  the  sense  that  individual  traits  are,  but 
they  are  gotten  at  only  by  the  patient 
investigations  of  philosophers  and  trained 
scientists.  Most  teachers  can  get  them  only 
second  or  third  hand.  Yet  since  they  are 
changing  educational  thought  and  practice 
to  an  extent  unsuspected  by  many,  no 
teacher  who  claims  to  be  intelligent  can 
afford  to  keep  himself  uninformed  regard7 
ing  them. 

In  the  past  many  have  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  in  "educating"  a  child  it 
was  sufficient  merely  to  pursue-  a  certain 
orderly  course  of  study.  To  ascertain  what 
this  course  should  be,  adult  consciousness 
was  examined,  a  natural  order  of  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties  was  charted 
out  and  the  subjects  adjusted  accordingly. 
This  assumed  that  the  child  is  constructed 
precisely  like  the  adult.  The  idea  that  in 
some  respects  the  child  was  as  different 
from  the  adult  as  the  tadpole  from  the  frog, 
or  the  caterpillar  from  the  moth  was  not 
recognized  by  curriculum-  makers.  Now, 
however,  we  find  the  old  or  traditional  pro- 
gram attacked  on  the  one  side  by  those  who 
take  a  utilitarian  view  of  education,  and 
who  wish  to  see  the  school  programs 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  social  conditions 
in  which  children  are  living;  while  on  the 
other  side  the  old  education  is  assailed  by 
the  psychologists  who  are  out  of  joint 
everywhere  with  the  traditional  school  and 
call  for  something  radically  different. 

Now  there  is  a  marked  agreement  in  the 
program  called  for  by  these  utilitarians  and 
philosophers : 

First,  much  stress  is  laid  by  both  on  the 
importance  of  waiting  to  introduce  a  sub- 


ject to  a  child  until  the  child  is  ready  for 
that  subject.  Of  course  when  the  proper 
time  has  arrived,  then,  without  delay  must 
the  stimulus  be  applied.  For,  in  the 
development  of  a  child,  as  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  "there  is  a  tide,  which,  taken  at  the 
flood  leads  on  to  fortune,  omitted,  all  the 
voyage  of  this  life  is  bound  in  shallows  and 
in  miseries."  We  teachers  have  been  great 
sinners  in  respect  of  these  matters,  and  have 
tried  to  force  pupils  through  their  subjects 
before  the  cerebral  development  was  equal 
to  the  task,  or  have  waited  until  the  tide  of 
nascency  was  at  an  ebb.  These  perhaps  are 
the  chief  crimes  laid  at  the  door  of  the  old 
education,  and  while  it  may  be  said  in 
defence  of  old  practices,  "see  how  many 
fine  characters  and  well  developed  minds 
came  frorn  the  old  time  schools,"  we  may 
retort  with  Colonel  Parker :  "Yes,  but  who 
can  count  the  lost!"  Arrested  develop- 
ment, killing  of  interest,  loss  of  valuable 
time, — these  are  among  the  results  of  rush- 
ing children  prematurely  into  subjects,  and 
of  ignoring  nascent  periods.  Take  as  a  sin- 
gle illustration  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  children  who  with 
apparently  no  capacity  for  this  subject  had 
dawdled  along  year  after  year,  until  sud- 
denly awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  that 
which  they  had  previously  been  indifferent 
to,  and  were  able  to  accomplish  in  a  few 
months  what  they  had  vainly  attempted  for 
years?  Who  of  us  would  not  undertake 
with  a  pupil  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  had  no  formal  schooling  in 
arithmetic,  to  teach  him  in  a  single  year 
all  the  arithmetic  that  children  usually  get 
by  struggling  through  several  years  of  the 
elementary  school?  This  waste  of  time  is 
what  genetic  psychology  teaches  us  to  ex- 
pect when  child  nature  is  not  sufficiently 
considered,  and  if,  in  the  light  of  this 
psychology,  we  review  all  the  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  we  would  understand  why 
President  Hall  thinks  that  "there  is 
involved  here  the  question  of  the  recon- 
struction of  almost  the  entire  school 
course."  Certainly  the  point  may  well  be 
made  and  heeded,  that  one  way  of  shorten- 
ing a  grammar  school  course  is  not  so  much 
by  starting  pupils  earlier  and  getting  them 
through  their  studies  sooner,  as  by  intro- 
ducing each  subject  at  the  time  when  the 
cerebral  development  is  ready  for  it  and  it 
can  be  done  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
time  and  effort. 
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Another    principle    underlying  the  new 
education,  with  which  it  is  well  for  teachers 
to  get  into  line,  is  that  mind  and  character 
are  developed  in  proportion  as  the  motor 
activities  are  given  free  play.     No  elemen- 
tary curriculum  that  is  not  based  on  this 
principle  can  pass  muster.     In  our  theories 
as  to  what  a  school  should  be  we  are  shift- 
ing over  from  a  basis  of  how  much  do  you 
knowf  to  how  much  can  you  do?  from  an 
education  that  emphasizes  information,  pas- 
sive listening  and  bookishness  to  an  educa- 
tion that  gives  one  a  masterful  acquaintance 
with    action,     with    things,     with    human 
nature,  as   well   as   with   the  treasures  of 
thought  that  we  inherit  in  books.     Learn- 
ing by  doing  is  the  thought  that  is  gaining 
ground  so  rapidly.     Prof.  James  gives  us 
the  following  as  a  maxim  that  ought  to 
''dominate  the  entire  conduct  of  the  teacher 
in  the  class  room,"  viz,  "No  reception  with- 
out reaction;    no  impression  without  cor- 
relative expression."     "An  impression,"  he 
says,  "which  simply  flows  in  at  the  pupil's 
eyes  and  ears,  and  in  no  way  modifies  his 
active  life  is  an  impression  gone  to  waste. 
It  is  physiologically  incomplete.     It  leaves 
no  fruit  behind  it  in  the  way  of  capacity 
acquired.-     Even  as  a  mere  impression  it 
fails  to  produce  its  proper  effect  upon  mem- 
ory, for  to  remain  fully  among  the  acquisi- 
tions of    this  latter    faculty    it    must    be 
wrought  into  the  whole  cycle  of  our  oper- 
ations. 

Now  this  is  a  principle  that  the  tradi- 
tional school  grasps  but  feebly,  if  indeed  it 
grasps  it  at  all.  But  grasp  it  it  must  before 
long  whether  it  wishes  to  or  not,  for  parents 
will  rise  in  their  might  and  demand  it. 
There  is  little  or  no  danger,  in  emphasizing 
this  side  of  child  training,  that  what  are 
called  cultural  studies  will  be  neglected; 
the  difficulty  lies  entirely  on  the  side  of 
making  education  more  concrete.  How 
shall  this  be  done? 

At  this  point  social  science  steps  in  and 
says,  that  as  a  preparation  for  everyday  life, 
for  the  kind  of  things  that  most  children 
will  be  called  on  to  do  for  so  many  hours 
during  each  day  of  their  lives,  the  curri- 
culum must  emphasize  industrial  art  and 
domestic  science.  A  child  when  he  leaves 
school  is  not  going  to  spend  his  hours  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  in 
working,  sleeping,  eating  and  amusing  him- 
self. How  important  that  at  school  should  , 
be  taught  those  things  that  go  so  far  to  ' 


make  life  bearable  or  even  attractive. 
Cooking,  sewing,  the  making  of  beds,  keep- 
ing things  clean,  setting  the  table,  ventilat- 
ing, beautifying  house  and  grounds,  caring 
for  the  sick,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  etc. — 
these  are  the  things  that  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  our  lives,  and  that  largely  condi- 
tion our  happiness,  and  surely  it  ought  not 
to  be  above  the  dignity  (!)  of  a  school  to 
help  prepare  children  definitely  for  such 
things.  And  so  with  that  vitally  important 
matter  of  passing  one's  leisure  time.  One 
doesn't  want  to  read  and  study  all  the  time 
he  is  not  working  or  eating  or  sleeping. 
Proper  amusement,  play  is  one  of  the  vital 
concerns  of  life.  How  to  pass  an  .evening 
profitably  and  pleasantly,  how  to  spend 
leisure  time  intelligently,  is  an  unknown 
art  to  the  vast  majority.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  the  schools  to  give  some  intelligent 
thought  to  these  matters  bearing  power- 
fully as  they  do  on  the  temperance  question, 
the  street  rowdy  nuisance,  the  inane  frivoli- 
ties of  society,  all  of  which  are  in  a  measure 
,due  to  cheerless,  unattractive  homes,  and 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  spending  leisure 
hours. 

Having  said  so  much  as  this,  social 
science  stops  to  see  what  objections  psy- 
chology will  interpose  to  a  program  that 
contains  such  features.  But  the  new 
psychology  has  no  objections  whatever. 
Indeed  it  sanctions  all  this  as  being  indis- 
pensable to  the  development  of  the  child, 
and  goes  on  to  show  why  this  is  so.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  psychologist  believes 
that  this  education  through  expression, 
motor  activity,  has  its  influence  on  character 
as  well  as  on  mind,  body  and  social  instincts. 
In  his  article  on  Cross  Education  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March,  1900, 
Dr.  Scripture  of  Yale  says,  amongst  other 
things,  "There  seems  to  be  no  argument 
against  the  claim  that  some  forms  of  man- 
ual training  are  just  the  things  to  develop 
character:"  And  again,  "snorts,  games 
(like  football,  etc.)  and  manual  occupations 
are  among  the  best  developers  of  char- 
acter." Many  instances  are  recorded  where 
the  character  building  qualities  of  a  well 
planned  scheme  of  industrial  work  have 
done  a  redeeming  work  in  what  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  supposed  to  be  a  hopeless 
case.  Dr.  Scripture  finds  in  such  results 
a  possible  answer  to  those  "who  are  con- 
stantly attacking  our  schools  because  they 
develop  intellect  and  ruin  character."     He 
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says,  "The  accusation  is  bitterly  unjust  in 
many  ways,  but  its  force  can  be  met  by 
introducing  a  system  of  character  building 
based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  means  of 
developing  truthfulness,  persistence,  brav- 
ery, courage  under  defeat  and  the  other 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  true  man. 
The  foundation  of  this  system  is  to  be 
found,  I  believe,  in  the  principle  of  char- 
acter  building  by  motor  activity'1 

Time  does  not  allow  us  to  give  more  than 
a  superficial  glance  at  the  bearings  of  the 
principles  we  have  been  discussing  on  the 
great  question  of  school  government  in  its 
relation  to  moral  and  civic  training.  The 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  respect  to 
this  phase  of  school  life  has  been  definitely 
felt  in  every  civilized  country  but  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States .  Missionary 
work  needs  to  be  done  in  the  realm  of 
school  government  as  in  the  sphere  of  the 
curriculum  and  teachers  must  be  brought 
to  see  the  force  of  this  as  one  of  the  "practi- 
cal necessities"  confronting  them.  Here, 
too,  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  "learning  by 
doing,"  on  motor  activity  as  a  factor  in 
character  building,  on  school  life,  not  only 
as  being  a  preparation  for  adult  life,  but  as 
itself  being  real  life.  Surely  a  school  gov- 
ernment looking  to  these  ends  is  one  of  the 
practical  necessities  of  the  day.  (For  a 
somewhat  full  discussion  of  this  phase  of 
the  subject  see  April  Normal  Reviezv,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.) 

To  sum  up :  the  demands  of  science  and 
the  readiness  of  people  to  apply  scientific 
method  to  the  art  of  living,  including  educa- 
tion, has  brought  the  sociologist  and  the 
psychologist  on  the  educational  field  in  ear- 
nest. It  is  being  urged  that  the  child  as 
the  center  of  the  educational  system,  must 
be  better  understood  in  order  that  educa- 
tional methods  may  be  more  thoroughly 
applied.    Fundamental  changes  in  education 


have  been  brought  about  not  so  much  by 
teachers  as  by  philosophers  and  by  social 
forces  working  through  the  more  intelli- 
gent communities.  The  demand  is  more 
emphatically  voiced  each  year  that  curri- 
culum makers  shall  recognize  the  existence 
of  nascent  periods  in  a  child's  development, 
shall  intelligently  reckon  with  the  several 
definite  stages  of  neutral  growth,  shall  take 
into  consideration  that  education,  while  it 
is  a  preparation  for  adult  life  is  none  the 
less  the  rea/Ufe  of  the  child,  and  shall  adjust 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  accordingly. 
We  can  not  be  deaf  to  these  demands. 

All  this  carries  with  it  the  introduction 
into  our  schools  of  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
bread  earning  and  home  making ;  and  calls 
for  intelligent  consideration  of  the  art  of 
amusement,  of  properly  supervised  athletic 
sports,  and  of  other  profitable  outside  inter- 
ests of  ways  of  passing  leisure  time.  It 
obliges  us  to  consider  the  whole  matter  of 
school  discipline,  and  in  place  of  a  mon- 
archic, tyrannical  form  of  government, 
afford  training  "in  creating,  obeying,  and 
enforcing  wise  rules  and  regulations  of  self 
government"  providing  not  only  an  object 
lesson  in  the  forms  of  government,  but 
actual  practice  in  exercising  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship,  as  for  instance  becomes 
possible  under  the  plan  of  school  govern- 
ment known  as  the  School  City. 

Thus  the  aim  of  school  life  is  to  recognize 
and  consciously  develop  the  individuality  of 
the  child  as  one  of  his  most  precious  pos- 
sessions ;  to  show  him  how  to  take  care  of 
himself  in  this  world,  yet  teaching  him  that 
he  is  embosomed  in  a  social  environment 
that  frequently  calls  for  a  sacrifice  of  self 
and  that  formulates  for  him  a  new  Golden 
Rule,  "Do  whatever  you  find  to  do  in  such 
a  way  that  others  as  well  as  yourself  will 
be  benefited  by  it." 


PHONETIC  TRAINING 


MISS   CAROLINE   B.    LE  ROW,    NEW   YORK    CITY 


HUMAN  speech  is  the  highest  form  of 
human  evolution.  The  animal  ex- 
presses itself  with  howl,  screech,  and  cry; 
the  savage,  by  grunt,  growl,  and  gesture. 
To  civilized  man  alone  is  given  the  power 
to  express  in  speech  the  soul  with  which  he 
is  endowed. 


Prof.  Whitney  calls  articulation  "the 
happiest  term  in  our  language,"  and  the 
process,  whether  considered  physiologically 
or  artistically  is  certainly  a  most  interest- 
ing one. 

The  word  "phonetics"  is  comparatively 
a  new  one,  and  to  the  majority  of  teachers 
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it  is  unfortunately  ^  mysterious  and  repel- 
lant  one.  Confusion  exists  as  to  its  precise 
definition,  and  greater  perplexity  still  as 
to  its  practical  application  and  profit.  The 
usual  result  of  its  teaching  is  "confusion 
worse  confounded"  on  the  part  both  of 
teacher  and  taught,  discouragement,  failure 
of  any  pleasure  or  profit,  and  a  profound 
conviction  that  the  whole  matter  is  abso- 
lutely valueless  and  even  nonsensical. 

The  value  and  beauty  of  human  speech  is 
so  underestimated  that  its  cultivation  has 
been  universally  neglected.  Distinct  utter- 
ance is  a  matter  never  insisted  upon  from 
the  cradle  to  the  college,  except  in  the 
occasional  reading  lesson,  and  only  then 
when  the  lesson  is  given  by  a  tekcher  com- 
petent to  give  it,  and1  consequently  sure  to 
require  this  distinctness.  Men,  women  and 
children,  as  a  rule,  mutter,  mouth  and  mum- 
ble. In  the  school  room  the  teacher  is  wor- 
ried and  worn  with  the  constant  effort  to 
understand  the  recitation  of  the  pupil.  In 
society  people  talk  at  cross  purposes  and  at 
immense  discount  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  each  other.  In  business, 
time,  temper,  and  money  are  lost  for  the 
same  reason.  From  the  pulpit  and  the 
lecture  platform  comes  the  inadequate  and 
impotent  because  only  half-formed  word. 
From  the  choir  comes  singing  which, 
though  it  may  be  done  with  the  spirit,  is  cer- 
tainly not  done  with  understanding  upon 
the  part  of  the  listener.  The  vocal  jumble 
from  the  stage  is  often  so  confusing  to  the 
ear  as  is  a  fog  to  the  eye.  We  yearn  for 
some  of  the  impulse  which  moved  the  little 
Southern  pickaninny,  who,  reporting  the 
fact  that  some  one  had  asked  her  who  she 
was  declared  "I  spoke  up  loud  an'  kinder 
bright  an'  says  Tse  Twins!"' 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  simpler  than  the 
theory  and  practice  of  phonetics.  Speech 
is  the  utterance  of  thought  in  words,  and 
every  one  of  these  words  is  formed  of 
elementary  sounds — vowels  and  consonants. 
Every  time  a  word  is  spoken  some  of  these 
elements  are  given.  Upon  the  accuracy  of 
their  utterance  depends  the  distinctness, 
and  consequently  the  value,  of  all  speech. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  notice  carefully 
the  manner  of  formation.  This  can  be 
demonstrated  by  experiment.  There  is 
nothing  in  which  one  can  so  easily  be  self- 
taught.  It  is  as  simple  as  work  upon  a 
transparent  slate. 
This  paper  will  wholly  fail  of  its  purpose 


if  it  cannot  show  the  exceeding  simplicity 
of  this  phonetic  work,  and  set  forth  the 
principles  which  any  one  with  patience,  per- 
sistence, and  ordinary  common  sense  can 
apply  without  a  teacher. 

The  word"vowel,"  is  simply  "vocal,"  and 
expresses  a  clear,  pure  sound,  the  quality  of 
which  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  mouth  is  opened.  The  long  and  the 
short  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  as  in  "cat,"  "pet," 
"pin,"  require  the  lips  to  be  near,  together, 
and  the  mouth  extended  sideways.  To  this 
flattening,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  due  the 
flat,  thin  sound,  or  lack  of  resonance,  which 
distinguishes  all  these  sounds. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Italian  a,  as  in 
"star,"  the  long  0,  as  in  "hole,"  the  diph- 
thongs, "oi,"  "au/'  and  "aw,"  as  in  "oil," 
"beau,"  and  "awe,"  require  the  mouth  to 
be  opened  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the  reso- 
nance of  the  sound  in  this  larger  space  gives 
the  round  and  sonorous  effect  which  char- 
acterizes these  elements.  In  all  vowel 
sounds  the  tongue  lies  passive  in  the  mouth. 
All  defects  in  vowel  sounds  are  to  be  rem- 
edied by  a  change  in  the  shapi  of  the 
mouth. 

"Consonant"  means  simply  "sounding 
with."  Consonants  have  no  resonance. 
Connection  with  the  vowel  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  sound.  We  can  have  no  word, 
not  even  a  syllable,  without  a  vowel.  As  a 
rule  the  vowels  will  take  care  of  themselves, 
— that  is  to  say,  being  resonant,  they  are 
easily  distinguishable.  In  one's  singing  we 
can  always  recognize  the  vowels,  but  as, 
unfortunately,  they  are  the  only  recognized 
sounds,  the  words  are  not  so  evident,  these 
depending  upon,  the  consonants. 

The  method  of  consonant  formation  may 
be  demonstrated  by  pronouncing  monosyl- 
lables which  begin  with  consonant  sounds, 
as  "boy,"  "cent,"  "cake,"  "dog,"  "fan," 
"hat,"  etc.,  giving  the  initial  slowly  and 
energetically.  It  will  be  found  that  b,  p, 
and  m  require  a  vigorous  pressure  of  the 
lips ;  hard  c,  k,  d,  and  g,  an  equally  vigorous 
action  of  the  larynx;  s  and  h  energetic 
movement  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  /  of 
the  root  and  tip  of  the  tongue,  etc.  In  pro- 
portion as  these  muscles  are  used  not  only 
correctly  but  vigorously,  will  the  speech  be 
distinct  and  agreeable.  For  instance  in 
forming  the  initial  of  the  word  "boy"  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  touch  the  lips  merely.  They 
must  be  energetically  pressed  together  in 
order  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  desired 
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sound.    The  same  energy  of  effort  is  neces- 
sary for  all  the  consonants. 

The  illogical  spelling  of  our  English 
tongue  gives  us  many  words  in  which  the 
letters  have  no  connection  with  the  sounds 
given,  therefore  phonetic  work  should  be 
wholly  a  matter  of  the  ear,  never  of  the  eye, 
which  instantly  becomes  bewildered,  unless 
— and  it  is  a  good  plan — words  are  written 
phonetically  upon  the  blackboard  for  the 
child's  assistance. 

But  the  ear  should  never  be  depended 
upon  for  the  formation  of  sounds.  The 
precise  position  and  management  of  the 
muscles  by  which  they  are  produced  should 
be  carefully  explained  by  the  teacher  and 
mechanically  imitated  by  the  pupil. 

This  kind  of  practice  intelligently  directed 
during  the  first  few  months  of  a  child's 
school  life  develops  the  vocal  muscles,  giv- 
ing them  strength  and  flexibility.  Correct 
and  vigorous  action  becomes  automatic,  and 
all  speaking,  singing,  or  reading,  distinct, 
finished  and  agreeable,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
mere  articulation  is  concerned. 

Practice  in  phonetics  corresponds  to  the 
practice  of  scales  and  finger  exercises  upon 
the  piano,  and  serves  exactly  the  same  pur- 
pose in  speech  as  do  these  exercises  in  musi- 
cal expression.  Both  of  them  are  purely 
mechanical,  and  intended  only  for  muscular 
development.  This  fact  is  too  often  lost 
sight  of,  and  a  means  to  an  end  is  made  the 
end  itself,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
fatal. 

And  because  of  what  may,  for  conven- 
ience, be  termed  the  artificiality  of  this 
work,  extra  care  should  be  taken  that  its 
legitimate  place  and  purpose  should  be  fully 
understood.  Work  in  phonetics  bears  the 
same  relation  to  speaking  and  reading  as 
does  the  scaffolding  to  the  finished  building ; 
basting  threads  to  the  completed  garment; 
coal  to  the  fire  which  cooks  our  dinner. 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  sense  in  trou- 
bling the  pupil  with  any  technical  terms  in 
connection  with  the  study.  Some  of  the 
older  students  may,  very  likely,  be  inter- 
ested in  them  if  they  are  explained  and  no 
requirement  made  for  memorizing.  That 
the  consonants  formed  by  the  lips  are 
"labial,"  those  by  the  tongue  "Unguals," 
those  by  the  throat  "gutterals,"  may  prove 
to  some  of  the  more  advanced  and  more 
thoughtful  young  people  pleasant  informa- 
tion, but  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  use 
of  anv  of  these  words. 


It  is,  however,  most  important  that  he 
should  be  told  how  certain  sounds  are  pro- 
duced, and  in  the  plainest  way.  This 
instruction  is  always  in  the  form  of  an  ob- 
ject lesson,  as  he  is  made  to  use  his  own 
vocal  muscles,  a  practical  experience  infin- 
itely preferable  to  any  amount  of  explana- 
tion or  outside  illustration. 

There  is  too  much  half-hearted  work  in 
many  of  our  school-rooms.  Yet  in  spite  of 
its  quality  it  does,  fortunately,  produce  some 
degree  of  satisfaction.  But  this  can  never 
be  true  of  phonetic  exercise.  Unless  per- 
fectly correct  and  as  thorough  as  possible 
it  is  a  wicked  waste  of  time. 

The  gain  in  many  respects  from  pho- 
netic practice  is  incalculable  and  especially 
in  the  direction  of  physical  stamina.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  after  many  years  of 
experience,  that  the  proper  practice  of 
phonetics  is  the  most  valuable  form  of  gym- 
nastic exercise  in  existence,  and  worth  more 
than  all  movements  with  wands,  rings,  and 
dumb  bells  put  together.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  work  calls  for  an  erect  posi- 
tion of  the  body  and  constant  deep  breath- 
ing, which  expands  and  strengthens  the 
lungs,  improves  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
thereby  benefitting  every  organ,  and  im- 
proving every  function  of  the  body.  The 
work  is  necessary  for  only  a  few  months 
at  this  period,  a  length  of  time  ample  for 
securing  invaluable  physical  and  vocal 
development.  The  child's  feet  are  set  in  the 
right  path;  correct  habits  are  formed  and 
fixed  at  the  time  when  impressions  are  the 
most  deeply  made  and  the  most 'enduring. 

This  result  itself,  even  if  there  were  no 
other,  forms  sufficient  reason  why  phonetic 
work  should  be  carried  on  in  every  primary 
school-room  in  the  country. 


The  best  preparation  for  the  future  does 
not  consist  in  thinking  about  it,  nor  pri- 
marily in  planning  for  it,  but  in  doing  the 
work  of  the  day  with  the  largest  intelli- 
gence and  keenest  conscience.  The  school- 
boy is  note  prepared  for  the  tasks  and 
responsibilities  of  manhood  by  continually 
dwelling  on  the  things  he  will  do  when  he 
becomes  a  man;  it  is  well  that  he  should 
think  very  little  about  them,  and  that  the 
emphasis  of  his  thought  should  rest  on  the 
work,  the  play,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment. — Outlook. 
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ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

E.    M.    FAIRCHILD,    LECTURER    FOR    EDUCATIONAL   CHURCH    BOARD,    ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


IT  would  be  interesting  to  review  the  var- 
ious efforts  made  by  different  educators 
and  institutions  to  introduce  ethical  instruc- 
tion into  daily  schools,  but  the  limits  of  this 
article  forbid  this.  All  I  shall  attempt  is 
the  outline  of  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  on  for  several  years  past  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Educational  Church  Board, 
and  the  presentation  of  certain  new  matter 
which  those  interested  can  put  with  what 
is  already  in  print  on  the  subject  of  ethical 
instruction  as  a  part  of  the  discussion. 

The  formal  presentation  of  ethics  as  a 
system  will  never  work  successfully  in  our 
public  schools.  A  few  teachers,  especially 
gifted  to  make  such  discussions  interesting, 
can  carry  out  with  some  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm a  brief  inquiry  with  the  older  pupils  of 
their  high  schools  into  the  fundamentals  of 
morals.  Dr.  O.  D.  Robinson  is  able  to  do 
this  in  the  Albany  High  School.  Any 
attempt  at  teaching  formal  ethics  that  is 


manifestly  a  bore  to  the  classes  is  worse 
than  unsuccessful,  because  it  arouses  a 
rebellious  spirit,  especially  among  the  boys, 
which  leads  to  what  the  psychologists  call  a 
"negative  reaction"  to  suggestion.  The 
boys  become  prejudiced  against  the  ideals 
advocated  in  the  class,  and  sneer  at  r.~.y 
attempts  to  fulfill  them. 

There  are  many  who  contend,  a,id  with 
these  I  agree,  that  satisfactory  ethical 
instruction  must  appeal  to  the  emotions  of 
the  children,  not  simply  to  their  intelligence. 
This  fact  necessitates  a  change  in  the  peda- 
gogy of  ethical  instruction  from  that  which 
governs  instruction  in  other  branches.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  pedagogy  is 
rightly  divided  into  general  pedagogy  and 
several  special  branches,  and  that  the  peda- 
gogy of  ethical  instruction  is  one  of  these 
branches.  The  public  schools  will  give 
their  ethical  discipline  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  they  gave  their  mathe- 
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matical,  or  historical,  or  literary  disci- 
plines. The  difference  between  regular 
school  pedagogy  and  that  to  be  followed  in 
ethical  instruction  can  be  discovered  only 
by  long  study,  and  will  probably  cause  some 
surprise. 

I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  chime  in  with 
the  attack  upon  our  "Godless  Schools,"  nor 
to  lay  the  blame  for  a  sad  amount  of  child 
crime  at  the  doors  of  the  schools :  but  I  do 
believe  that  the  schools  would  do  well  by 
the  nation  if  some  ethical  discipline,  influen- 
tial over  the  children,  and  carried  out  with 
care  and  thorouehness,  were  established  as 
a  vital  part  of  the  education  given  by  the 
public  schools.  Supt.  H.  E.  Reed,  of  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  informs  me  that  the  younger 
superintendents  almost  to  a  man,  who  are 
making  out  definite  courses  of  study  for 
their  public  schools,  are  including,  in  some 
"  way  or  another,  what  is  commonly  called 
"Morals  and  Manners."  Superintendent 
Seaver,  of  Boston,  considers  it  true  that  the 
introduction  of  ethical  instruction  would 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  developments 
in  public  school  education.  I  am  confident 
that  all  our  intelligent  preachers,  and  they 
are  our  trained  teachers  of  ethics,  even 
though  they  admit  the  impossibility  of  the 
free  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools, 
feel  that  these  schools  have  a  duty  to  the 
children  which  is  at  present  not  fully  per- 
formed. They  recognize  the  danger  of 
overworking  the  children  by  a  multitude  of 
studies,  but  they  believe  that  the  course  of 
instruction  ought  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
needs  of  the  children,  the  subjects  of  greater 
importance  to  their  adult  lives  being 
selected,  and  others  dropped.  Success  in 
life  turns  as  much  on  the  personal  char- 
acter as  on  knowledge.  To  forge  out  a 
career  takes  force  and  self-control  and  tact. 
The  spirit  of  a  letter  may  make  or  spoil  a 
reputation  and  a  career.  Social  blunders 
bring  disaster  and  suffering.  A  false 
standard  of  conduct,  honestly  fulfilled,  will 
make  it  wise  sometimes  to  move  out  of 
town.  These  preachers  will  be  willing  to 
admit  that  the  churches  have  the  greater 
responsibility  in  ethical  education,  but  the 
community  gives  the  children  to  the  schools 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  as  many  hours 
each  day,  therefore  the  schools  have  the 
greater  opportunity  and  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  general 
sentiment  will  be  found  to  be  unanimously 
in  favor  of  full  attention  to  ethical  instruc- 


tion in  our  public  schools,  provided  some 
way  of  giving  it  can  be  arranged. 

There  are  certain  practical  difficulties  to 
be  considered.  The  public  schools  have 
children  of  all  religious  denominations,  and 
ethical  instruction  must  be  given  in  such  a 
way  as  to  gain  th£  sympathy  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews  and  non-relig- 
ionists. Whatever  method  of  instruction 
is  devised  must,  therefore,  have  large  facili- 
ties for  the  omission  of  ideas  that  are  not 
unanimously  sustained  by  the  sentiments  of 
these  different  denominations.  After  much 
has  been  omitted,  does  much  remain? 
There  surely  is  a  large  body  of  ethical  judg- 
ments held  in  common  by  the  ethically 
enlightened  element  of  every  community, 
no  matter  what  denominations  may  be 
represented  in  its  strife  of  churches.  And 
farther,  people  who  do  not  practice  often 
sympathize  with  high  ethical  ideals,  and 
there  is  general  willingness  that  the  schools 
instruct  the  children  in  that  which  is 
regarded  as  good  morals.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  this  Educational  Church 
Board  has  membership  in  the  various 
denominations,  and  therefore  its  experi- 
ments will  avoid  any  sectarianism. 

Ethical  instruction  must  follow  the  lead 
of  the  children's  interests.  They  are  nat- 
urally interested  in  discussions  of  right  and 
wrong  only  when  these  center  upon  some- 
thing that  happens  within  their  own  experi- 
ence. Boys  will  discuss  for  months  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  expulsion 
of  a  member  from  their  club,  and  work  out 
elaborate  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  They 
have  an  interest  in  the  rules  governing  their 
games,  and  strong  sentiments  sustain  their 
boys'  cult.  If  we  can  arrange  to  center  our 
ethical  instruction  on  the  important  epi- 
sodes that  naturally  take  place  in  the  lives 
of  our  school  children,  and  instead  of  giv- 
ing a  formal  presentation  of  a  system,  give 
the  developed  ethical  judgments  of  the 
more  enlightened  adults  as  solutions  of 
these  difficulties,  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
hold  the  interest  of  the  children,  and  influ- 
ence them  during  the  years  of  the  growth 
of  habits. 

Some  of  these  important  episodes,  so  far 
as  the  school-room  is  concerned,  will  be 
"honest  study  vs.  cheating  in  class ;"  "hard 
study  vs.  fooling,"  "on  time  for  school  vs. 
being  late,"  "truth  telling  vs.  false  wit- 
ness," "respect  for  teacher  vs.  disrespect," 
"school  honors  vs.  disgraces  of  punishment 
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and  expulsion."  The  episode  taken  as  a 
basis  for  each  lecture  should  be  typical,  not 
one  of  unusual  parts.  It  will  seem  a  simple 
story,  and  unworthy  of  attention,  perhaps, 
to  some  teachers,  but  at  some  age  each  one 
of  these  episodes  is  vitally  interesting  in  the 
estimation  of  the  children  themselves.  The 
natural  interest  will  determine  the  time  for 
the  delivery  of  each  lecture.  A  full  course 
would  probably  include  ninety  lectures,  ten 
a  year  for  each  room. 

Take  the  fighting  episode  among  boys 
and  girls,  for  girls  fight  and  watch  the  boys 
fight.  The  educational  journals  discussed 
fighting  to  some  extent  last  year,  and  vari- 
ous opinions  were  expressed.  This  episode 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  with  the 
children  of  nine  and  ten  years  of  age.  They 
ought  to  get  out  of  this  discussion,  discipline 
of  their  ethical  judgment,  and  fore-enlight- 
enment. In  later  life  the  bully  of  the  blank 
street  gang  will  find  himself  among  adults 
whose     sentiments    condemn    brawls,   and 


Society  will  imprison  him  for  assault  and 
battery.  A  bright,  strong  ten-year-old  boy 
said  to"  me  when  I  asked  him  if  his  gang 
could  fight,— "You  bet ! ! !"  "And  can  you 
fight  at  night  ?"  I  asked.  "Why,  we  always 
fights  our  best  after  dark!"  was  his  reply, 
and  the  manner  of  it  showed  that  the  excite- 
ment of  an  alley  scrap  after  dark  with  the 
gang  of  another  street  was  an  exquisite 
pleasure  which  his  whole  boy  body  craved. 
He  needs  light  as  to  ethical  values,  and 
foreknowledge  of  the  ethical  judgments  of 
Society,  else  he  will  run  amuck. 

If  we  are  to  discuss  the  fighting  episode, 
we  must  find  some  way  of  bringing  this 
forward  for  discussion.  It  might  be  possi- 
ble to  use  a  word  picture  of  a  typical  boys' 
fight,  but  there  is  a  better  way.  Farther, 
word  pictures  are  of  little  avail  to  most  chil- 
dren when  they  concern  something  outside 
of  their  limited  experience,  therefore  word 
pictures  will  not  properly  reveal  to  the  chil- 
dren   the    manners  and    morals  of    adult 
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society.  If  we  can  combine  with  vivid  word 
pictures  actual  photographs  from  life,  and 
throw  these  photographs  on  the  screen  by 
means  of  lantern  slides  and  lantern,  then  we 
shall  have  a  double  approach  to  the 
mind,  and  can  succeed  in  making  an 
impression.  The  two  photographs  which 
are  reproduced  to  illustrate  this  arti- 
cle are  from  a  lecture  entitled  "Once 
upon  a  time  two  boys  had  a  fight," 
which  contains  seventy-five  lantern  slides 
and  transparencies,  and  takes  up  the  fight- 
ing episode  according  to  the  following  out- 
line of  boys'  ideas  and  lecture  ideas.  The 
subject  of  discussion  is  a  typical  boy  fight, 
started  by  a  little  mean  teasing,  and  the 
outgrowth  of  the  boy's  natural  instinct  to 
test  strength  in  a  fight.  The  boys'  ideas 
were  first  carefully  charted  by  means  of 
what  I  call  an  "episode  chart."  The  lecture 
ideas  are  alwavs  related  to  the  boys'  ideas, 
and  each  lecture  idea  is  dwelt  upon  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  in  the  minds  of  the 
boys  of  its  related  boys'  idea.  The  order  of 
ideas  is  that  natural  to  the  episode  itself. 

Lecture  Outline 

1.  The  boy  who  provokes  the  fight  thinks 
it  fun  to  plague  another  boy,  and  get  him 
mad.  The  lecture  shows  the  meanness  of 
some  plaguing. 

2.  The  boy  plagued  becomes  angry,  and 
says,  "I  can't  stand  that."  The  lecture 
shows  that  gentlemen  believe  in  self- 
control. 

3.  The  plaguer,  resenting  tjie  other  boy's 
command  to  stop  teasing,  says :  "I  can  lick 
you  if  you  want  to  make  anything  of  it." 
The  lecture  shows  that  gentlemen  have  ath- 
letic contests,  but  not  fights,  to  see  who  can 
beat  the  other. 

4.  When  the  older  boys  see  a  fight  is  on, 
they  say  to  each  other,  "Come,  get  them 
fighting  just  for  fun."  But  the  lecture 
shows  that  gentlemen  have  pride  in  avoid- 
ing a  fuss. 

5.  Then  the  boy  being  plagued  says, — 
"You  stop  that, 'or  I'll  give  you  what  you 
don't  want."  Gentlemen  think  it  much 
more  important  to  defend  the  rights  of 
others  than  their  own. 

6.  Boys  think  some  of  the  good  boys  will 
not  fight  because  they  are  afraid,  and  the 
lecture  shows  that  a  boy  should  be  slow  to 
fight  for  fear  of  hurting  others. 

7.  The  boys  know  that  teachers  and  par- 
ents, usually,  do  not  believe  in  their  fight- 


ing, and  the  lecture  shows  that  the  laws  of 
Society  forbid  breaking  the  peace. 

8.  The  dominating  sentiment  among  boys 
is  "A  boy  ought  to  fight,  and  not  be  a  cow 
ard."  Most  fights  are  simply  a  test  of  force 
and  personal  strength.  If  the  lecture  were 
to  condemn  fighting  without  giving  any 
suggestion  of  the  heroic  use  to  which  brav- 
ery and  strength  are  to  be  put  under  proper 
circumstances,  it  would  tend  to  crush  the 
boys'  ambitibn  to  be  men  of  forcefulness 
and  influence.  Therefore  the  lecture  com- 
mends the  idea  of  being  brave,  but  shows 
that  a  boy  can  be  truly  brave  only  in  a  good 
cause,  and  that  to  fight  just  because  another 
boy  wants  to  fight  you  is  not  to  be  brave 
at  all. 

9.  After  the  fight,  the  bovs  themselves 
realize  that  the  fight  has  been  something  of 
a  disgrace,  and  this  impression  is  deepened 
by  showing  that  little  children  quarrel  over 
trifles.  "Boys  over  ten  are  too  old  to  fight" 
is  thrown  as  a  transparency  upon  the 
screen. 

10.  The  boys  expect  disapproval  from 
their  parents.  The  lecture  shows  how 
general  the  dislike  of  the  boy  spoiling  for 
a  fight  really  is. 

11.  Among    the    boys,    the    one    who 
"licked"  will  brag.     The  boys  are  shown 
that  no  gentleman  will  brae  over  a  fight, 
but  that  all  will  praise  him  who  can  win  a 
game.    The  final  and  strong  suggestion  of 
the  lecture  is  that  the  boys  outgrow  fight- 
ing, and  take  to  games  as  tests  of  strength. 
Two   of   the   photographs  that   emphasize 
this    suggestion    are  those    reproduced   in 
connection  with  this  article.    Men  who  wish 
to  test  their  strength  against  each  other, 
have  foot  ball  games.     The  boys  can  have 
these  ball  games,  in  which  there  is  much  • 
more  fun  and  none  of  the  disgrace  of  a 
fight. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  take  a  room  full 
of  boys  through  this  lecture  in  one  of  Bos- 
ton's public  schools,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions.    The  attention  of  the  boys /was  per- 
fect,   every    change    in    its    temiper    being 
responded  to  instantly,  and  at  thejT  close,  the 
boys  expressed  their  approval  by  /a  round  of 
applause.    In  Montreal,  after  a  J  test  of  this 
same  lecture,  the  children  clapped,  and  then 
clapped  again.    Supt.  H.  E.  Rjfled,  of  Little 
Falls,  delivered    this    same   let  fcture   before 
two  divisions  of  his  school   T^hildren,  and 
maintained  the  interest  from  ?  -tart  to  finish. 
The  children  seemed  to  him  t.    0  take  it  seri- 
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ously,  and  the  comments  which  they  made 
in  writing  in  response  to  a  few  simple  ques- 
tions show  this  to  be  true.  One  rather 
rough,  older  boy  said  to  his  teacher,  who 
did  not  hear  the  lecture,  "I  tell  you,  you 
ought  to  have  heard  it.  It  was  all  right." 
We  are  disposed  to  proceed  along  these 
lines,  and  to  hope  for  final  success. 

Who  shall  decide  what  ethical  standards 
these  lectures  shall  set  up?  The  specialist 
in  ethics,  of  course.  The  chemists  furnish 
the  facts  for  the  chemistries,  the  historians, 
the  outline  of  events  used  as  a  basis  for 
school  history,  and  the  mathematicians  write 
the  text  books  in  mathematics.  These 
lectures  must  be  elementary  text  lectures  in 
ethics,  therefore  they  must  be  the  product 
of  the  careful  study  of  specialists.  It  is 
this  class  of  thinkers  that  is  included  in  this 
Board.  When  this  movement  is  fulfilled, 
it  will  constitute  the  re-entrance  of  church 
thought  into  a  proper  relation  with  educa- 
tion, a  relation  not  of  control  but  of  influ- 
ence and  of  opportunity  to  support  a  special 
discipline  essential  to  the  child's  well-being. 


WANTED— A  TEACHER 

I  shall  have  the  next  appointment,  and  have  care- 
fully decided 
Upon  the  sort  of  teacher  that  I  think  should  be 

provided. 
It  is  my  firm  opinion,  after  long  consideration, 
That  what  we  need  is  teachers  with  this  sort  of 

education : 
Biology,  philology,  philosophy,  aesthetics, 
Cosmogony,  theogony,  mechanics,  homiletics. 
I've  heard  of  other  things  I  can't  just  now  recall, 
But  I  won't  employ  a  teacher  that  doesn't  know 
them  all. 

She  must  be  a  Job  for  patience,  and  must  rule  by 

love  of  course; 
I'll  have  her  resignation  the  day  she  uses  force. 
Don't  tell  me  that  some  parents,  with  every  means 

at  hand 
To  make  their  boys  obey  them  have  not  the  least 

command ; 
For  I  expect  the  teacher  who  ta'es  this  situation 
To  use  no  means  of  discipline  but  sugared  moral 

suasion. 
It   may    be   that  our  millennium  is  many  years 

away, 
But  the  proper  sort  of  teacher  can  begin  hers  any 

day. 


She  must  smooth  the  path  of  knowledge  for  the 

children's  stumbling  feet, 
And  carry  those  who  will  not  walk— the  shirk, 

the  drone,  the  cheat. 
Childhood   should  be  a  happy  time.    Let   study 

yield  to  mirth. 
The  school  should  be  a  paradise  without  a  taint 

of  earth. 
The  teacher's  paid  to  do  the  work;   let  joy  be 

unconfined. 
'Tis  wrong  to  make  them  study  when  they  are 

not  so  inclined. 
Yes,  I  know  that  after  school  days  toil  is  needed 

for  success, 
But  still  the  joyful  process  is  the  thing  for  school, 

I  guess. 

When  parents  call  to  see  her  she  must  be  quite 

deferential, 
And  treat  each  person  as  if  he  were  very  con- 
sequential. 
She  must  not  criticise  the  way  this  mother  runs 

her  home, 
Nor  must  she  tell  the  surgeon  how  to  set  a  broken 

bone. 
She  must  not  inform  this  tradesman  how  to  keep 

his  little  store, 
Nor  point  out  to  this  lawyer  where  he  lacks  in 

leeal  lore; 
But  when  the  doctor  or  storekeeper,  housewife 

or  man  of  law 
Tells  her  how  to  be  a  teacher  she  must  heed  with 

thankful  awe. 

I've  said  enough  to  indicate  the  kind  I  want  I 

guess. 
Her   pay?    Why,    forty   dollars,   if   she  will   not 

come  for  less; 
But  with  the  understanding  that  this  rather  lavish 

sum 
Must  be  spent  among  the  citizens  from  whom  her 

wages  come. 
Yes,  I  hope  to  have  a  school  in  all  respects  right 

up  to  date, 
But   I   overheard   a  statement  that  has  bothered 

me  of  late: 
My  neighbor,  who  has  always  been  a  level-headed 

man, 
Said  that  seraphs  can't  be  purchased  on  the  "small 

installment   plan."  — Anonymous. 


If  the  way  in  which  men  express  their 
thoughts  is  slipshod  and  mean,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  for  their  thoughts  to  escape 
being  the  same. — Dean  Alford, 
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Dr.  EDWARD  R.  SHAW 

(For  portrait  »ee  front  cover) 


WITH  all  appreciation  of  the  good  in- 
fluence and  helpfulness  resulting 
from  the  interest  in  and  attention  to  second- 
ary and  elementary  education  by  universi- 
ties and  university  men,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
find  men  engaged  in  university  educational 
work  who  add  a  varied  and  practical  teach- 
ing experience  to  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
Such  cases  are  all  too  rare.  It  is  with 
especial  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  present 
a  sketch  this  month  of  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Shaw,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Pedagogy.  Dr.  Shaw,  as  the 
appended  sketch  shows,  is  a  graduate  of 
Lafayette  College  and  prior  to  being  called 
to  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Pedagogy  had  served  a  long  apprentice- 
ship in  actual  teaching,  being  principal  of 
the  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  High  School  at  the  time 
of  taking  up  the  work  of  training  teachers 
of  the  university. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  of  which  he  is 
the  active  spirit  has  almost  from  its 
inception  maintained  courses  for  New 
York  City  teachers,  so  arranged  that 
the  work  can  be  done  after  school 
hours.  These  were  fairly  well  attended 
up  to  the  time  '  when  the  Reform 
Board  went  into  power  in  New  York  City. 
The  requirements  called  for  under  the  new 
order  of  things  resulted  in  these  after 
school  classes  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Pedagogy  filling  up  rapidly,  and  they  have 
been  very  largely  patronized  ever  since. 
The  helpfulness  to  New  York  City  teachers, 
and  the  benefit  done  the  schools  of  that  city 
through  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these 
courses,  is  simply  inestimable. 

Dr.  Shaw  is  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  and  also  later  of  New 
York  University,  and  has  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  teaching  and  to  the  study  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education.  He  has 
taught  all  classes,  from  the  district  school 
to  the  college,  and  since  1892  has  been 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Education, 
New  York  University.  In  1895,  he  was 
made  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Pedagogy, 
and  under  his  direction  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy has  grown  from  seventy-five  students 
to  over  300  students  last  year.  Professor 
Shaw  directs  in  New  York  City  an  experi- 


mental school  of  application  in  which  cer- 
tain principles  are  carried  out  in  the  course 
of  study  and  in  the  method  of  teaching.  He 
is  at  present  engaged  in  writing  a  large  two 
volume  work  giving  the  detailed  treatment 
of  a  course  of  study  for  the  eight  school 
years.  The  course  of  study  is  planned  on 
the  principle  of  co-ordination,  and  is  worked 
out  with  the  special  view  to  correlating  the 
various  subjects  of  study. 

He  has  published  the  following  books: 
"School  Devices,"  "Physics  by  Experi- 
ment/' "English  Composition  by  Practice," 
"Selections  for  Written  Reproduction," 
"Three  Studies  in  Education,"  and  has 
edited  and  written  several  text-books, 
namely,  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,"  "Black  Beauty,"  "The 
Peasant  and  the  Prince,"  "Big  People  and 
Little  People  of  Other  Lands"  and  "Fairy 
Tales"  for  the  Second  School  Year,  and 
"Discoverers  and  Explorers"  for  the  Fourth 
School  Year.  He  has  also  written  various 
articles  for  periodicals  and  magazines. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  spent  considerable  time  in 
Europe,  visiting  and  studying  methods  in 
schools  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Austria. 


CHARLES  H.  WARFIELD 

IT  is  no  small  honor  to  be  president  of  the 
Associated  Academic  Principals  of  New 
York  State,  and  while  the  putting  of 
extremely  young  men  at  the  head  of  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  is  not  a  practice 
to  be  commended,  it  is  none  the  less  a  high 
compliment  to  the  individual  to  be  spon- 
taneously chosen  head  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion within  practically  a  decade  after  college 
graduation.  And  those  who  know  say  that 
no  mistake  was  made  in  this  year's  selection 
for  the  office  formerly  held  by  such  leaders 
in  secondary  work  as  Dr.  O.  D.  Robinson, 
D.  C.  Farr,  etc. 

The  gentleman  thus  honored,  Charles  H. 
Warfield,  was  born  at  Prattsburg,  Steuben 
County,  August  23,  1867,  and  his  early 
school  training  was  secured  in  the  Pratts- 
burg academy,  from  which  he  graduated 
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in  1883.  He  entered  Hamilton  College  and 
was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1889. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  ability,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  the  following  arizes  during 
his  course :  First  in  mathematical  prize  and 
$250  mathematical  scholarship,  second  Ger- 
man prize,  second  French  prize  and  first 
essay  prize  for  the  Junior  year.  He  was 
also  the  recioient  of  many  honors  during 
his  stay. 

He  first  served  in  the  pedagogical  field  as 
instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  State  Semi- 
nary at  Tallahassee,  Florida,  in  1889--90. 
He  was  next  a  private  tutor  at  Rochester 
in  1890-91,  Principal  of  the  Bergen  Union 
School  in  1801-92,  Principal  of  the  Boon- 
ville  high  school  in  1802-97,  and  has  since 
taught  successfully  as  principal  of  the  Lit- 
tle Falls  high  school. 

He  is  a  prominent  Mason  in  his  resident 
city.  Was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Academic  Princi- 
pals in  1899  and  vice-president  of  that 
association  during  the  past  year. 


THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


Fate  served  me  meanly,  but  I  looked  at  her 

and  laughed, 
That  none  mieht  know  how  bitter  was  the 

cup  I  quaffed. 
Along   came   Joy   and    paused   beside   me 

where  I  sat, 
Saying,    "I    came    to    see    what  you  were 

laughing  at." 


I  believe  that  the  question  of  method  is 
ultimately  reducible  to  the  question  of  the 
order  of  development  of  the  child's  powers 
and  interests.  The  law  for  presenting  and 
treating  materials  is  the  law  implicit  within 
the  child's  own  nature. — Prof.  John  Dewey 
in  "My  Pedagogic  Creed/' 


Selfishness  is  the  chief  source  of  school 
room  troubles;  selfishness  in  pupils,  par- 
ents or  teachers. 


The  University  of  Michigan  has  715 
co-eds.  President  Aneel  says  their  work 
compares  with  that  of  men  students. 


The  real  character  of  a  community  to- 
day is  judged  by  its  schools.  Its  residences, 
industries  and  churches  may  be  good,  but 
if  the  school  is  neglected  it  stands  self- 
condemned. 


It  is  well  enough  to  run  in  a  rut,  if  the 
rut  leads  in  the  right  direction  and  does  not 
become  so  deep  that  we  cannot  see  over  the 
edge  of  it  the  glorious  landscape  of  the 
world  about  us.  Reading  is  a  telescope 
through  which  one  may  look  out  above  and 
beyond  the  rut  in  which  the  drudgery  of 
life  compels  each  worker  to  run,  and 
through  which  we  gain  glimpses  of  other 
regions  of  activity  that  lie  all  around  us. — 
Western  School  Journal. 


Don't  be  a  bigoted  sectarian.  We  may 
read  our  charts  differently,  but  we  are  all 
steering  for  the  same  sweet  harbor,  and  by 
the  same  bright,  never-changing  Star. — 
Florida  School  Exponent. 


J.  M.  Barrie's  story  of  how  a  telegraph 
editor,  receiving  a  dispatch  that  the  Zulus 
had  "taken  umbrage,"  headed  the  article 
"Capture  of  Umbrage  by  the  Zulus,"  has 
been  paralleled  by  a  western  editor,  says 
the  Argonaut.  Shortly  after  the  anti- 
Semetic  riots  in  Austria  a  slight  shock  of 
earthquake    was    felt    in    the    vicinity  of 
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Vienna,  and  a  cable  dispatch  tersely  stated 
that  there  had  been  a  "seismic  disturbance" 
near  the  Austrian  capital.  The  editor 
headed  the  item:  "Outbreak  Against  the 
Jews !" — Exchange. 


It  is  said  the  healthy  body  helps  to  make 
a  healthy  brain;  it  is  also  true  that  well- 
regulated  brain  helps  to  keep  the  rest  of  the 
body  in  good  health.  Healthy  lungs  and 
good  breathing  afford  a  supply  of  pure 
blood  to  the  brain.  Emotion  and  excite- 
ment disturb  breathing;  the  movements  of 
the  chest  become  quick  but  shallow,  arid  the 
circulation  is  impeded;  careful  training 
may  render  the  child  less  emotional,  and 
less  liable  to  this  cause  of  brain  disturbance. 
Food  and  a  good  digestion  are  necessary 
to  produce  a  proper  quality  of  the  blood. 
Good  digestion  is  promoted  by  a  proper 
mental  control  of  the  brain,  regulated  in 
all  good  habits.  Nervous  dyspepsia  may 
sometimes  be  prevented  or  removed  by 
regulation  of  work,  together  with  punctual- 
ity as  to  sleep. — Francis  Warner,  M.  D.,  in 
"The  Nervous  System  of  the  Child" 


Not  all  stupid  answers  to  examination 
questions  are  given  in  the  United  States. 
In  England,  where  education  is  still  con- 
ducted on  the  old-fashioned  lines,  a  writer 
has  been  collecting  some  of  the  examina- 
tion blunders.  \ 

Here  are  one  or  two  answers  taken  from 
examination  papers  of  boys  in  the  great 
English  public  schools  corresponding  to  our 
best  academies : 

"The  tides  are  a  fight  between  the  earth 
and  the  moon.  All  water  tends  toward  the 
moon,  because  there  is  no  water  in  the 
moon,  and  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Gravi- 
tation at  the  earth  keeps  the  water  from  ris- 
ing all  the  way  to  the  moon.  I  forgot 
whether  the  sun  joins  in  this  fight." 

"A  vacuum  is  nothing  shut  up  in  a  box. 
They  have  a  way  of  pumping  out  the  air. 
When  all  the  air  and  everything  else  is  shut 
out,  naturally  they  are  able  to  shut  in  noth- 
ing, where  the  air  was  before." 

"The  barometer  was  invented  by  Sir 
Geoffrey  Kneller.  He  had  found  in  Hol- 
land by  looking  through  glass  at  the  end  of 
a  pipe  that  things  looked  upside  down." 

"Molasses  are  the  mules  and  small  don- 
keys used  to  carry  provisions  up  the  Andes 
of  California." 


Can  publishers  collect  pay  for  periodicals 
sent  after  expiration  of  subscription? 

It  depends  on  the  particular  case.  If  the 
announced  practice  of  the  periodical  is  to 
discontinue  subscriptions  at  the  end  of  the 
term  paid  for  there  can  be  no  just  claim  if 
the  periodical  is  continued  thereafter.  If 
it  is  understood  that  the  paper  is  not  to  be 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  term  paid  for  but 
is  to  be  continued  until  ordered  stopped, 
then  the  debt  is  a  just  one.  There  is  no 
special  law  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding 
some  unscrupulous  publishers  insist  that 
there  is.  A  periodical  is  like  any  other  mer- 
chandise. If  you  order  a  milkman  to  leave 
milk  at  your  house  and  he  continues  to  leave 
it  after  the  date  paid  for  and  you  continue 
to  accept  the  milk  and  use  it,  then  the  law 
presumes  that  you  intend  to  pay  for  it  and 
will  hold  you.  If  you  refuse  the  milk  and 
the  milkman  insists  on  leaving  it  and  then 
attempts  to  collect  pay,  you  are  in  no  sense 
bound  to  pay  unless  you  have  used  the  milk. 
The  common  law  principle  is  that  whoever 
accepts  a  benefit  of  this  kind  intends  to  pay 
for  it,  and  the  law  will  hold  him  on  the 
implied  contract  even  if  there  is  no  express 
contract. — Pathfinder. 


It  is  related  that  when  General  Harrison 
was  running  for  the  presidency  he  stopped 
at  the  old  Washington  House  in  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  for  dinner.  After  dinner 
was  served,  it  was  noticed  that  the  General 
pledged  his  toast  in  water,  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York,  in  offering, 
said :  "General,  will  you  not  favor  me  by 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine?"  The  General 
refused  in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner. 
Again  he  was  urged  to  join  in  a  glass  of 
wine.  This  was  too  much.  He  rose  from 
the  table,  his  tall  form  erect,  and  in  the  most 
dignified  manner  replied:  "Gentlemen,  I 
have  refused  twice  to  partake  of  the  wine- 
cup.  That  should  have  been  sufficient. 
Though  you  press  the  cup  to  my  lips,  not  a 
drop  shall  pass  the  portals.  I  made  a 
resolve  when  I  started  in  life  that  I  would 
avoid  strong  flrink,  and  I  have  never  broken 
it.  I  am  one  of  a  class  of  seventeen  young 
men  who  graduated,  and  the  other  sixteen 
fill  drunkards'  graves — all  through  the  per- 
nicious habit  of  wine  drinking.  I  owe  all 
my  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  to  that 
resolution.  Will  you  urge  me  now?"  Such 
temperance  preaching  always  tells.  Proba- 
bly few  know  what  a  temperance  president 
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the  people  of  this  country  had  during  the 
few  days  General  Harrison  filled  the  chair 
of  State. — Penn.  School  Journal. 


This  is  a  dangerous  habit,  especially  for 
girls.  If  any  girl  is  found  habitually  rest- 
ing her  weight  upon  one  foot,  say  the  right, 
have  her  stand  erect  with  back  toward  you. 
Look  close  and  you  will  find : 

1.  The  right  hip  higher  than  the  left. 

2.  The  left  shoulder  higher  than  the 
right. 

3.  The  right  side  of  the  body  shorter  than 
the  left. 

4.  The  spine  curved  laterally. 

These  departures  from  symmetry  and  bal- 
ance are  not  merely  ungraceful  postures; 
they  are  accompanied  by  internal  abnormali- 
ties. It  would  be  bad  enough  if  only  the 
shoulders  were  tipped  sideways,  producing 
a  probable  malformation  of  the  lungs.  But 
the  great  bony  cup  of  the  pelvis  is  also 
tipped  sideways,  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. This  throws  the  delicate  pelvic  organs 
to  one  side  and  out  of  place.  Hence  arises 
directly  no  small  part  of  the  sufferings 
endured  in  after  years  when  the  girl  has 
become  a  woman.  Let  no  teacher  or  parent 
fail  to  combat  at  every  opportunity  the  for- 
mation of  the  habit  of  standing  on  one  foot. 
Unless  the  law  of  gravity  fails  this  posture 
is  certain  to  do  harm.  Better  give  the 
chronic  cases  into  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher  of  physical  culture  now  than  into 
the  hands  of  a  surgeon  ten  years  hence. 

In  his  life  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  Dean 
Stanley  speaks  thus  of  his  system  of  teach- 
ing:— 

"His  whole  method  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  awakening  the  intellect  of  each 
individual  boy.  Hence  it  was  his  practice 
to  teach  by  questioning.  As  a  general  rule, 
he  never  gave  information,  except  as  a  kind 
of  reward  for  an  answer,  and  often  with- 
held it  altogether,  or  checked  himself  in  the 
very  act  of  uttering  it,  from  a  sense  that 
those  whom  he  was  addressing  had  not 
sufficient  interest  or  sympathy  to  entitle 
them  to  receive  it.  His  explanations  were 
short  as  possible — enough  to  dispose  of  the 
difficulty,  and  no  more;  and  his  questions 
were  of  a  kind  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
boys  to  the  real  point  of  every  subject,  and 
to  disclose  to  them  the  exact  boundaries  of 
what  thev  knew  or  did  not  know.     With 


regard  to  younger  boys,  he  said:  'It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  that  they  can  under- 
stand all  they  learn;  for  God  has  ordered 
that,  in  youth,  the  memory  should  act 
vigorously, — independent  of  the  under- 
standing,— whereas  a  man  cannot  usually 
recollect  a  thing  unless  he  understands  it.' 
But,  in  proportion  to  their  advance  in 
school,  he  tried  to  cultivate  in  them  a  habit 
not  only  of  collecting  facts,  but  of  under- 
standing the  principles  underlying  their 
facts.  'You  come  here,'  he  said,  'not  to 
read,  but  to  learn  how  to  read.'" 


An  incompetent  or  machine  teacher  can- 
not be  described.  The  imagination  cannot 
picture  the  evil  results  that  follow  hisexam- 
ple  and  his  methods.  He  mistakes  cram- 
ming for  training.  The  impressions  which 
are  made  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  ever 
remain  raw  material.  His  methods  do  not 
require  assimilation  or  expression.  Cram- 
ming means  intellectual  death;  training 
means  intellectual  life.  Mental  training, 
methodical,  persistent  training  ends  in 
habit.  Habit  is  the  life  or  death  of  the  soul. 
Only  men  and  women  of  culture,  conviction 
and  courage  should  be  licensed  to  teach 
school.  The  success  of  a  school  depends 
on  the  fitness  and  purpose  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  is  as  much  a  special  creation 
as  the  poet.  No  amount  of  pedagogical 
lore  and  professional  training  can  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  The  teacher 
is  the  school. 

The  essence  of  a  good  school  is  in  the 
teacher.  It  is  not  in  the  course  of  study, 
nor  in  the  fine  school  house,  nor  in  the  large 
library ;  it  is  in  the  teacher,  in  his  method, 
in  his  personal  adaptation  to  the  work  of 
instruction,  in  his  enthusiasm,  in  his  ideals, 
and  his  personal  worth.  A  school  is  the 
center  of  power  only  when  it  is  in  charge  of 
a  competent  teacher.  A  teacher  can  do  his 
duty  to  his  pupils  only  When  he  feels  that  he 
was  chosen,  not  on  account  of  his  politics, 
his  religion  or  his  relationship  to  the 
school,  but  on  account  of  his  qualifications 
and  natural  fitness. — Exchange. 


In  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "Teach- 
ing English,"  delivered  before  the  Ithaca 
high  school,  Prof.  James  Morgan  liart,  of 
Cornell  University,  asked: 

"Is  it  worth  while  then  to  learn  to  write? 
All  high  school  pupils  either  go  to  some 
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higher  institution  of  learning  which  will 
demand  of  them  at  entrance  the  ability  to 
write;  or  they  go  into  the  world  at  large 
to  take  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility ;  they  go  into  business,  into  banking, 
or  trading,  or  manufacturing,  or  railroad- 
ing. In  every  position  of  life  they  will  be 
expected  at  all  times  to  be  able  to  state  in 
writing  what  they  know  and  what  they 
think.  They  will  be  called  upon  to  write 
letters,  letters  to  friends,  letters  of  business, 
business  reports  of  every  conceivable 
nature.  The  man  or  the  woman  who  is 
unable  to  write  a  clearly  readable  letter  or 
report  will  always  be  an  object  of  doubt. 
The  outside  public,  fathers,  mothers  and  tax 
payers ,  when  they  see  that  graduates  of  a 
high  school  are  unable  to  express  them- 
selves coherently  on  paper  will  ask  them- 
selves what  is  the  good^of  the  high  schools. 
A  father  will  say  about  his  son,  'The  boy  is 
away  from  home,  he  writes  to  his  mother 
or  to  me,  and  undertakes  to  tell  us  where  he 
is  and  where  he  has  been,  but  really  what 
he  writes  is  mere  rubbish ;  he  cannot  spell, 
punctuate  or  paragraph.  Why  cannot  the 
high  school  teach  him  that?'  The  matter 
being  thus,  the  pupils  of  any  high  school 
will  now  be  in  the  position  to  answer,  'Is 
the  high  school  doing  all  for  you  that  it 
ought  to  do?'" 

We  notice  in  a  late  language*  work  the 
statement  that  we  "should  never  use  like 
before  the  subject  of  a  clause."  How  about 
these : 

She  sings  like  an  angel  (sings). 

He  runs  like  a  deer  (runs). 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on 
the  fold. 

In  none  of  these  could  as  be  used  cor- 
rectlv  for  like. 

Hundreds  of  additional  sentences  might 
be  given  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  that  "like" 
is  always  followed  by  an  objective. 

When  like  is  used  to  compare  actions,  it 
is  a  conjunctive  adverb,  connecting  two 
sentences,  and  is  followed  by  the  nomina- 
tive form;   as — 

He  runs  like  a  deer  (runs). 

He  speaks  like  a  father  (speaks). 

To  say  "He  speaks  as  his  father"  is 
ambiguous ;  to  say  "He  speaks  like  unto  his 
father"  is  nonsense. — Ed.  News. 

The  above  foolishness  would  not  be 
worth  notice  were  it  not  copied  approvingly 
by  so  many  of  our  exchanges.    In  each  of 


the  above  instances  like  is  simply  an  adverb 
of  manner  modified  by  an  adverbial  objec- 
tive. To  show  the  fallacy  of  supposing 
father,  for  instance,  to  be  in  the  nominative 
case,  we  have  only  to  extend  the  sentence: 
He  speaks  like  his  father  and  walks  like 
him.  Were  father  in  the  nominative  case 
we  would  need  to  say :  and  walks  like  he, 
which  would  be  absurd. — School  Education. 


About  a  century  ago  there  was  published 
in  England  a  school  book  designed  upon  a 
novel  plan,  intended  to  teach  arithmetic  and 
convey  miscellaneous  information  at  the 
same  time.  For  example,  this  was  one  of 
the  problems  in  "division :"  "Such  was  the 
charitable  disposition  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
a  native  of  Wantage,  that  when  reduced  to 
his  last  ldaf  of  bread  he  divided  it  with  a 
mendicant  pilgrim.  If  as  many  quartern 
loaves  as  there  are  inches  in  a  foot  cost 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence,  what  is  that  a 
loaf?"  Here  is  one  under  "Promiscuous 
Questions:"  "Correggio,  so  called  from 
Cerreggio,  a  town  near  Modena,  in  the 
north  gf  Italy,  was  a  most  extraordinary 
painter.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Parma,  and  died,  much  lamented, 
in  1534,  at  the  premature  age  of  forty.  The 
cause  of  his  death  was  a  little  singular. 
Going  to  receive  fifty  crowns  for  a  piece 
that  he  had  done,  he  was  paid  it  in  a  sort  of 
copper  money.  This  was  a  great  weight, 
and  he  had  twelve  miles  to  carry  it  in  the 
midst  of  summer.  He  was  overheated  and 
fatigued;  in  which  condition  indiscreetly 
drinking  cold  water,  he  brought  on  a  pleur- 
isy, which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His  'La 
Notte'  (the  Night),  in  the  Dresden  gallery, 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
world.  The  subject  of  this  exquisite  pic- 
ture is  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
Valuing  the  crowns  at  four  shillings  and 
ninepence  farthing  each,  what  is  the 
amount?"  Here  it  is  seen  that  the  young 
lady  of  the  early  century  in  being  taught 
arithmetic  was  taught  also — to  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  question — something  of 
geography,  something  of  art  history,  some- 
thing of  chronology,  something  of  foreign 
coinage,  something  of  hygiene,  something 
of  Italian.  An  anecdote  was  thrown  in  to 
satisfy  her  love  of  story;  and  if  she  had 
some  "tact  for  the  ludicrous,"  the  sudden 
putting  of  the  promiscuous  question  would 
delight  her. — Penn.  School  Journal. 
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An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Monist  entitled,  "A  Few  Hints  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Children,"  written  by  Dr.  Paul 
Carus,  its  able  editor,  is  quite  original.  For 
instance,  the  opening  sentences  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "If  you  have  a  child  whom  you  want 
to  perform  a  certain  act  on  its  own  account, 
but  not  at  your  request,  you  need  only  tell 
him,  'Do  not  do  it/  and  he  will  be  sure  to 
do  it.  Hence  the  lesson :  don't  say  'don't1 
to  your  children ;  do  not  forbid.  If  you  do 
not  want  the  baby  to  walk  down  stairs  be- 
cause he  will  hurt  himself,  and  is  liable  to 
fall,  let  him  try,  and  let  him  by  his  own 
experience  find  that  he  runs  risk  in  going 
down."  Of  course,  experience  is  an  excel- 
lent teacher,  no  better,  but  we  imagine  that 
most  mothers  will  hesitate  before  attempt- 
ing so  heroic  a  mode  of  teaching  a  baby 
experience.  Solomon's  well-worn  precept, 
"Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  does 
not,  by  any  means,  fit  in  with  the  author's 
ideas,  whose  opinions  on  the  matter  are  as 
follows:  "You  must  make  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  feel  the  evil  results  of  their  actions, 
and  the  insight  into  the  causation  of  good 
and  evil  will  exercise  a  better  and  more 
educational  influence  than  the  fear  of  the 
rod  or  the  sting  of  bitter  reproaches.  The 
child  will  be  an  echo  of  your  behavior.  .  . 
.  Direct  and  divert,  but  do  not  suppress. 
Deal  with  children  as  you  would  with  insane 
persons."  With  regard  to  punishment  of 
bad  children,  although  we  believe  that  many 
parents  punish  injudiciously,  and  thus  do 
more  harm  than  good,  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  that  a  little  wholesome  castigation  at 
times  will  effect  its  purpose.  Still  there  is 
much  to  ponder  over  in  Dr.  Carus'  remarks, 
and  the  article  is  well  worth  a  study. 


Consider  the  effects  of  a  well-toned 
motor  apparatus,  nervous  and  muscular,  on 
our  general  personal  self-consciousness,  the 
sense  of  elasticity  and  efficiency  that  results. 
They  tell  us  that  in  Norway  the  life  of  the 
women  has  lately  been  entirely  revolution- 
ized by  the  new  order  of  muscular  feelings, 
with  which  the  use  of  the  ski,  or  long  snow- 
shoes,  as  a  sport  for  both  sexes,  has  made 
the  women  acquainted.  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  Norwegian  women  were  even  more  than 
the  woman  of  the  other  lands  votaries  of 
the  old-fashioned  ideal  of  femininity,  the 
"domestic  angel,"  the  "gentle  and  refining 
influence"  sort  of  thing.  Now  these  seden- 
tary fireside  tabby  cats  of   Norway  have 


been  trained,  they  say,  by  the  snow  shoes, 
into  lithe  and  audacious  creatures,  for 
whom  no  night  is  too  dark  or  height  too 
giddy,  and  who  are  not  only  saying  good- 
bye to  the  traditional  feminine  pallor  and 
delicacy  of  constitution,  but  actually  taking 
the  lead  in  every  educational  and  social 
reform.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  tennis 
and  tramping  and  skating  habits  and  the 
bicycle  craze,  which  are  so  rapidly  extend- 
ing among  our  dear  sisters  and  daughters 
in  this  country,  are  going  also  to  lead  to  a 
sounder  and  heartier  moral  tone,  which  will 
send  its  tonic  breath  through  all  our  Ameri- 
can life. 

I  hope  that  here  in  America  more  and 
more  of  the  ideal  of  the  well  and  the  trained 
and  vigorous  body  will  be  maintained  neck 
and  neck  with  that  of  the  well-trained  and 
vigorous  mind  as  the  two  co-equal  halves  of 
the  higher  education  for  men  and  women 
alike.  The  strength  of  the  British  empire 
lies  in  the  strength  of  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual Englishman,  taken  all  alone  by  him- 
self. And  that  strength,  I  am  persuaded, 
is  perennially  nourished  and  kept  up  by 
nothing  so  much  as  by  their  national  wor- 
ship, in  which  all  classes  meet,  of  athletic 
out-door  sport. — Prof.  Wm.  James  in  "The 
Gospel  of  Relaxation" 


What  do  you  do  with  a  boy  who  answers 
your  question  by  saying,  "I  know  it,  but  I 
can't  tell  it?"  What  does  the  boy  mean? 
Have  you  as  a  teacher  ever  thought  about 
it?  Did  you  know,  that  boy  is  uncon- 
sciously confessing  to  you  a  need  which  you 
can  and  should  supply?  All  grades  and 
ages  of  students  from  the  little  fellow  up 
to  the  man  in  college  use  the  sentence. 

It  seems  to  me  he  means  one  of  two 
things :  either  he  has  not  sufficient  vocabu- 
lary to  express  his  ideas,  on  he  has  not  a 
clear  cut  idea  on  the  subject.  Is  it  a  matter 
of  temperament?  If  so,  is  it  so  serious  a 
matter  that  repeated  attempts  to  state  one's 
knowledge  will  not  overcome  the  natural 
diffidence?  I  have  much  sympathy  for  the 
timid  student,  for  I  believe  that  his  trouble 
comes  from  a  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own 
ability,  or  more  frequently  from  a  realiza- 
tion of  his  own  hazy  conceptions  and  con- 
sequent dread  to  present  them  to  his  teacher. 
It  is  not  lack  of  power  to  grasp  the  problem 
for  the  moment  the  fellow  student  states  it 
he  says,  "That  was  what  I  meant."  He  can 
comprehend    it    a*ter  some    one    else  has 
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thought  it  into  order  and  told  it.  I  hold  it 
is  part  of  the  teacher's  business  in  any 
grade,  but  especially  from  the  intermediate 
up,  to  lead  the  pupil  to  think  out  and  put 
into  words  what  he  has  a  clouded  know- 
ledge of. 

If  the  answer  "I  know  but  can't  tell" 
should  come  to  me  from  a  savage,  or  from  a 
child  before  his  vocabulary  is  more  than 
started,  or  from  a  foreigner  in  the  same 
condition  as  to  the  English  vocabulary  I 
should  give  it  credence,  for' I  am  convinced 
that  the  condition  of  mind  implied  by  the 
statement  is  primitive.  It  belongs  to  an 
early  state  of  culture  and  disappears  in  pro- 
portion as  the  individual  broadens  his  cul- 
ture. It  may  do  for  children  but  should 
pass  out  of  use  in  youth  and  manhood. 

This  cloudiness  of  mind  is  fostered  by 
neglect  of  training  in  telling,  and  by  the 
indulgence  of  a  tendency  common  with 
many  students  to  lodge  an  idea  in  the  mind 
and  never  think  it  thru  to  make  it  his  own. 
— Intelligence. 


The  bible  in  abbreviated  or  complete 
form  will  not  be  read  in  the  Chicago 
schools.  A  report  which  passed  the  school 
management  committee  reading  "that 
'Readings  from  the  Bible  Selected  for  Pub- 
lic Schools/  be  added  to  the  list  of  supple- 
mentary reading,  and  whenever  read  in  the 
public  schools  to  be  read  without  comment/'' 
did  not  find  enough  signatures  to  bring  it 
before  the  board.  It  was  presented  as  a 
minority  report  by  Mr.  Dawes,  signed  by 
himself  and  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Loesch. 
Mr.  Dawes  made  a  speech  in  support  of  the 
measure  while  Mr.  Keating  opposed  it. 
The  measure  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  13 
to  6. — Chicago  School  Weekly.  . 

And  yet  people  lift  up  their  hands  in 
indignant  protest  when  some  one  has  cour- 
age to  pronounce  the  public  schools  "god- 
less!" We  are  told  that  the  purpose  of 
education  is  to  fit  the  individual  for  living 
the  completest,  fullest  and  happiest  life  pos- 
sible ;  yet  the  Bible,  the  source  of  the  only 
real  knowledge  we  have  as  to  the  meaning, 
purpose  and  use  of  life,  the  book  by  whose 
light  only  can  we  read  a  meaning  into 
human  existence  and  find  in  the  mystery  of 
being  a  potency  and  a  promise  of  better 
and  higher  things,  the  book  that  furnishes 
us  the  only  basis  of  ethics  that  is  not  self- 
destructive  and  the  only  morality  that  can. 
withstand  the  strain  of  the  strenuous  life 


of  modern  civilization — we  must  teach  the 
children  "the  way  of  life,"  and  yet,  forsooth, 
we  must  keep  from  them  as  far  as  we  can 
the  only  book  that  points  it  out ! 

It  is  not  without  its  significance  that  the 
Chicago  School  Weekly,  in  commenting 
on  and  endorsing  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, spells  the  Bible  with  a  lower 
case"b!" 

The  writer  is  no  sectarian;  he  does  not, 
perhaps,  read  his  Bible  as  much  as  he 
should,  nor  follow  its  teachings  as  closely 
as  he  ought ;  but  he  would  infinitely  rather 
his  children  should  know  this  Book  and  it 
only,  than  to  be  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  and  be  ignorant  of  this  one 
immeasurably  greatest  and  grandest  and 
best  of  all  books. — Florida  School  Ex- 
ponent. 


The  public  schools  are  not  doing  a  tithe 
of  what  they  should  do  to  give  our  boys 
and  girls  refined  and  beautiful  manners.  I 
say  it  strongly,  for  on  this  point  I  feel 
deeply  the  lack  of  training  in  the  schools. 
And  what  is  more,  I  thank  no  teacher  for 
telling  my  child  pagan  fairy  tales.  Pagan- 
ism has  gone  through  human  filth  and 
degradation.  No  class  of  stories  needs 
greater  winnowing  than  these  myths  from 
the  Greek  and  Hindu  writings.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  through  this  to  reach  the 
beautiful  and  elevating. — Dr.  E.  E.  White. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  support'  of  so 
high  an  authority  in  our  condemnation  of 
the  "myth"  fad.  Dr.  White  stands  for  all 
that  is  soundest,  sanest  and  best,  for  all 
that  is  highest  and  purest,  in  education,  and 
to  the  utterances  of  no  man  in  America  is 
there  due  profounder  respect  or  more 
thoughtful  consideration.  We  commend 
the  above  to  our  readers. — Florida  School 
Exponent. 


"School  is  going  along  so  well.  I  got 
Willie  transferred  and  Claude  has  dropped 
out  entirely.  Those  boys  were  the  worry  of 
my  life,  and  I  hardly  dared  dream  of  being 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  rid  of  both  of  them." 
This  is  a  remark  of  a  primary  teacher. 

If  child  study  does  nothing  else  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  other  than  to  make 
them  feel  that  dull  and  bad  children  are 
problems  to  be  studied  and  solved,  it  will 
do  a  great  work  for  the  common  schools. 
Dull  and  bad  children  are  looked  upon  as 
only  desirable  in  being  gotten  rid  of.    They 
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frequently  receive  little  or  no  attention 
except  in  a  fault-finding  way;  there  is  no 
sympathy  whatever  between  them  and  the 
teacher;  they  never  receive  a  word  of 
encouragement. 

This  kind  of  work  needs  no  printed  slips* 
or  syllabi;  it  needs  no  course  at  Clark 
University  with  Dr.  Hall.  But  it  does  re- 
quire a  genuine  love  for  children,  kn  open 
mind,  a  willingness  to  take  special  pains 
and  patience  for  results. 

A  certain  teacher  who  had  studied  a  par- 
ticular bad  boy,  from  every  conceivable 
standpoint,  finally  found  the  cause  of  his 
apparent  wickedness.  He  had  been  espec- 
ially annoying  all  day,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  school  the  teacher  sat  down  by  him  and 
said,  "Jomi>  what  is  the  trouble  anyway? 
Why  is  it  you  find  it  so  hard  to  behave  in 
school  ?"  Poor  John,  in  a  burst  of  confi- 
dence, blurted  out,  "It's  cds  I'm  so  derned 
hungry."  Then  the  teacher  knew  that 
John's  reformation  must  begin  in  his  stom- 
ach.— Exchange. 


BAY  OF  FUNDY  TIDES 

The  following  correction  of  text-book 
and  newspaper  errors  in  reference  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  tides  is  issued  by  the  Tidal 
Survey  Department  of  Marine,  Ottawa: 

In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  height  of  the 
tide,  while  quite  exceptional,  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  From  careful  measurements 
made  daily  for  four  months  by  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Chignecto  Ship  Railway,  the 
extreme  range  in  Cumberland  Basin  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  was  49  feet,  and  the  aver- 
age spring  range  was  42.21  feet.  From  the 
lowest  level  of  low  water  then  observed  to 
the  level  of  the  highest  tide  ever  known, 
which  flooded  the  country  in  October,  1869, 
during  a  severe  storm,  the  greatest  range 
in  Cumberland  basin  is  53  feet.  At  Noel 
Bay,  near  the  head  of  the  other  arm  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  the  range  of  ordinary  spring 
tides,  as  stated  in  the  admiralty  charts,  is 
503/2  feet. 


ULYSSES   AND  DOG  ARGUS 


Prom  Story  of  Ulysses 


Courtesy  of  American  Book  Co. 
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HISTORY  STORIES  IN  FOURTH,  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES 


LET  it  be  assumed  that  we  have  found 
out  what  parts  of  American  bio- 
graphy and  history  are  best  suited  to 
instruct  and  stimulate  children  in  these 
grades.  We  are  to  consider  next  in  what 
manner  the  children  may  best  get  at  and 
appreciate  these  stories.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  leave  them  entirely  to  the  home  and 
extra  school  occupations  of  the  pupils  ?  Are 
they  likely  without  school  aid  to  find  the 
choicest  episodes  in  our  history,  and,  having 
found  them,  will  they,  unaided,  get  into  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  men  about  whom  they 
read?  Or,  again,  supposing  that  these 
materials  are  furnished  to  children  in'  sup- 
plementary readers,  or  even  in  school  his- 
tories, to  be  learned  and  recited,  can  we 
count  upon  the  right  kind  of  results  ?  First, 
there  are  very  few  books  touching  Ameri- 
can biography  or  history  which  can  be 
easily  read  by  the  children  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades.  Their  average  reading  capac- 
ity is  considerably  limited.  They  can  under- 
stand many  things  presented  to  them 
orally  which  they  would  appropriate  with 
difficulty  in  a  printed  form.  Their  power 
to  think,  reason  and  understand  is  much 
greater  than  their  readiness  to  grasp 
thought  from  the  printed  page.  It  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  to  induce  children  to  read 
biography  and  history  and  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  them  as  soon  as  they  have  the 
ability  and  inclination.  But  average  chil- 
dren do  not  drink  much  from  this  fountain 
unless  they  have  acquired  some  taste  for  its 
waters.  The  oral  treatment  of  these  stories, 
when  the  personal  interest,  energy  and  skill 
of  the  teacher  give  the  facts  and  scenes  an 
almost  real  and  tangible  form — this  oral 
treatment  is  the  thing  and  the  only  thing 
to  give  a  child  the  best  start  in  historical 
study.  There  are  doubtless  a  few  bright 
children  in  every  school  who  will  browse 
for  themselves  if  only  the  suitable  books  are 
put  before  them.  But  even  these  brighter 
minds  are  apt  to  become  slovenly  readers 
if  left  without  training  in  the  power  to  real- 
ize and  objectify  the  things  read.  We  have 
in  mind,  however,  not  the  exceptional  few 
but  the  great  body  of  school  children,  and 
we  wish  to  determine  what  history  can  do 
to  strengthen  their  characters  and  stir  up 
vigorous  thought. 


A  story  becomes  more  graphic,  interest- 
ing, realistic  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher. 
Not  only  are  his  descriptions  more 
animated,  picturesque,  colloquial,  adapting 
themselves  to  the  faces,  moods  and  varied 
thoughts  and  suggestions  of  the  pupils,  but 
there  can  be  a  discussion  of  causes  by  pupils 
and  teacher,  a  weighing  of  possibilities,  a 
use  of  the  blackboard  for  graphic  drawing 
or  diagram,  a  variety  of  homely  illustra- 
tions, an  appeal  to  the  children's  previous 
experience  and  reading,  such  as  is  impossi- 
ble in  the  mere  memorizing  of  a  book 

No  author,  however  talented,  or  fertile  in 
language,  can  supply  what  the  interest, 
resources  and  skill  of  a  good  teacher  bring 
to  the  recitation.'  Any  doubts  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  can  be  solved,  any  misconcep- 
tions corrected,  when  the  pupils  take  up  the 
oral  productions  of  the  stories. 

Where  geography  is  involved,  maps  and 
sketches  can  be  discussed  in  such  a  vivid 
and  casual  way  as  to  make  the  situation  and 
the  difficulties  clear  to  the  eye.  Where  per- 
sons and  scenes  are  presented,  pictures  may 
often  greatly  aid  the  verbal  descriptions. 
Comparisons  with  home  objects,  in  regard 
to  size  or  resemblance  in  form,  give  greater 
precision  and  reality  to  the  thought  pro- 
ducts. 

In  history  the  oral  presentation  largely 
takes  the  place  of  the  object  in  natural 
scenic  studies.  We  desire  to  draw  so  near 
to  historical  persons,  scenes  or  occasions 
as  to  stand  in  their  presence,  to  so  exercise 
the  imagination  as  to  become  the  eye  wit- 
ness of  the  facts.  It  is  impossible  to  repro- 
duce history  exact  through  the  imagination. 

When  a  person  has  read  a  play  of  Shake- 
speare under  the  suggestion  and  stimulus 
of  a  thoughtful  admirer  of  the  great  poet, 
he  will  read  all  other  plays  with  improved . 
judgment  and  appreciation.  When  a  child 
has  learned  how  to  interpret  one  history 
story  through  the  aid  of  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  he  will  read  other  history  stories 
with  better  understanding.  A  course  of 
oral  lessons  in  a  series  of  American  history 
episodes  and  biographies,  is  a  preparation 
for  a  later  study  of  history  in  a  double 
sense.  A  keen  and  abiding  interest  is 
awakened  in  a  few  of  our  staunchest  men. 
A  deeper  and  more  practical  realization  of 
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the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  these  men 
and  of  their  physical  environment  is  secured. 
If  we  are  to  realize  the  significance  of  his- 
tory and  of  men's  conduct  as  there  ex- 
pressed, we  must  see  and  feel  their  dangers, 
trials  and  physical  limitations.  The  simple 
memorizing  of  facts  and  descriptions  from 
text-books  manifestly  fall  far  short  of  true 
history  study.  How  far  a  good  teacher 
may  supplement,  criticize  and  energize  the 
facts  of  a  text-book  so  as  to  give  them 
actuality  may  be  fairly  asked.  But  even 
before  any  text-book  is  or  can  be  used,  we 
may  get  at  the  soul  of  the  matter  through  a 
direct  personal  presentation  of  stories  by 
the  teacher  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  running 
fire  of  questions,  suggestion  and  reasoning 
find  causes  which  both  stimulate  interest 
and  thought,  and  give  a  strong  tone  of  real- 
ity to  the  events  discussed. — C.  A.  Mc Mur- 
ray in  Intelligence. 


THE  MYTH  OF  HIAWATHA 

The  poem  of  Hiawatha  is  founded,  as 
Longfellow  explained,  upon  an  Indian  tra- 
dition. The  belief  was  that  a  being  of 
miraculous  birth  had  been  sent  among  the 
Indians  to  clear  their  rivers'and  forests  and 
fishing  grounds,  and  to  teach  them  the  arts 
of  peace.  Among  different  tribes  of  Indians 
he  was  known  by  different  names.  Long- 
fellow chose  that  of  Hiawatha,  which  seems 
to  mean  the  "Great  White  Hare  of 
Heaven."  Into  the  poem  the  author  wove 
other  legends  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  whose  book, 
"The  Myth  of  Hiawatha,"  is  studied  by 
those  interested  in  Indian  folk-lore. 

The  scene  of  Longfellow's  poem  is  laid 
among  the  O  jib  ways  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  region  between 
the  Pictured  Rocks  and  Grand  Sable.  The 
birthplace  of  Hiawatha  is  located  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mackinac.  The  story  tells 
of  the  coming  of  a  messenger  from  the 
Great  Spirit  to  the  Red  Men,  and  of  his 
presence  among  them.  Hiawatha,  the 
promised  one,  was  a  type  whose  character 
and  achievements  were  the  height  of  Indian 
ideals. 

We  are  told  in  the  poem  how  Gitche 
Manito,  the  Great  Spirit,  called  the  tribes  of 
men  together  to  announce  the  coming  of 
the  promised  emancipator.  The  Great 
Spirit,  the  mighty,  the  master  of  life,  de- 
scended on  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie, 


and  on  the  great  Red  Pipestone  Quarry. 
There  he  broke  a  fragment  from  the  rock, 
formed  it  into  a  pipe  head  and  took  a  long 
reed  for  a  pipe-stem.  He  filled  the  pipe 
with  the  bark  of  the  red  willow.  Then  he 
smoked  the  calumet,  the  peace-pipe,  and  the 
smoke  rising  to  the  heavens  was  seen  by  the 
tribes,  who  gathered  together  from  all  quar- 
ters. After  making  this  announcement,  the 
Great  Spirit  vanished  in  the  smoke  of  the 
peace-pipe,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  promised  one  was  to  appear  on  earth 
supernaturally,  was  to  live  among  the 
Indians  as  one  of  themselves,  was  to  be 
their  teacher  and  exemplar  and  leader.  His 
birth  came  about  as  had  been  foretold,  and. 
in  this  wise : 

The  spouse  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis,  had  a 
rival  in  the  realm  of  the  sky,  who,  by  a 
trick,  caused  Nokomis  to  fall  from  the 
heavens  to  the  earth  below.  On  earth  was 
born  the  daughter  of  the  Moon,  whom 
Nokomis  called  Wenonah.  As  the  daugh- 
ter came  to  years  of  maidenhood  Nokomis 
warned  her  against  the  wiles  of  Mudje- 
keewis,  the  West  Wind.  Warning  was  of 
no  avail,  for  Mudjekeewis  saw  and  fell  in 
love  with  Wenonah.  But  he  soon  deserted 
her,  and  alone  and  in  sorrow  Wenonah 
brought  forth  Hiawatha  and  died.  The 
child  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother, 
Nokomis,  once  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  • 
Moon. 

The  wrinkled  old  Nokomis  nursed  the 
child  of  supernatural  parentage,  and  when 
he  became  old  enough  she  intrusted  his  edu- 
cation in  the  manly  and  mystic  arts  to 
Iagoo,  the  boastful  Indian.  We  know  little 
more  of  Hiawatha's  early  years  than  that 
he  "grew."  He  was  taught  to  string,  bend 
and  shoot  the  bow.  He  was  a  wrestler 
without  a  peer.  He  learned  wisdom  from 
the  old  men,  and  became  skilled  in  wood- 
craft. He  called  the  things  of  the  forest 
by  name,  either  plant  or  animal.  He  knew 
the  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  watched  them 
with  awe  and  trembling.  Afterwards  he 
invented  the  birch  canoe,  and  picture  writ- 
ing, painting  wonderful  and  mystic  figures, 
each  with  its  particular  meaning  and  mes- 
sage, on  the  smooth  birch  bark.  He  cleared 
pathways  in  the  forests  that  never  had 
been  penetrated  before,  and  made  passages 
in  the  sluggish  waters  through  obstructions 
that  never  had  been  touched  by  his  forest 
companions. 

He  could  change  his  shape  at  will,  and 
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was  provided  with  magic  mittens  and 
moccasins.  With  the  mittens  he  smote 
rocks  into  powder ;  and  with  the  moccasins 
he  traveled  a  mile  at  every  stride. 

Mudjekeewis,  Hiawatha's  father,  was  a 
personage  of  desperate  valor  who  had  stolen 
the  wampum  belt  from  the  Great  Bear,  and, 
in  consequence,  had  been  made  the  West 
Wind  with  dominion  over  all  the  winds  of 
heaven.  One  part  of  the  poem  describes 
Hiawatha's  attempted  revenge  upon  his 
father.  Reaching  manhood,  Hiawatha  was 
filled  with  the  desire  to  seek  Mudjekeewis, 
and  avenge  the  untimely  death  and  the 
desertion  of  his  mother,  Wenonah.  He 
traveled  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Wind 
and  met  his  father.  They  engaged  in  a 
desperate  struggle,  but  Mudjekeewis  lived 
a  charmed  life  and  taking  advantage  of  a 
lull  in  the  struggle,  he  so  informed  his  son. 
Hiawatha  then  gave  up  the  hopeless  strug- 
gle and,  taking  advice  of  his  father,  turned 
his  steps  homeward  to  attempt  more  possi- 
ble things. 

He  hunts  the  wild  animals  as  he  goes, 
and  pays  a  visit  to  the  lodge  of  the  Arrow- 
maker  in  the  land  of  the  Dakotahs,  where 
he  discovers  the  lovely  Minnehaha,  with 
whom  he  falls  in  love.  He  continues  his 
journey,  but  returns  to  marry  her  and  take 
her  to  his  wigwam.  He  receives  the  hom- 
age due  to  a  great  warrior,  and  in  time  be- 
comes the  leader  and  teacher  of  his  people. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  told  in  the 
poem.  Finally  Hiawatha  passes  from  his 
followers  to  be  seen  no  more.  But  before 
going,  he  tells  of  his  vision  of  the  coming 
of  the  White  Man,  who  was  to  supplant  the 
people  who  were  so  slow  to  follow  in  the 
higher  life. 

The  return  to  earth  of  Hiawatha  is  still 
looked  for  and  longed  for  by  the  Red  Man. 
The  hope  of  his  return,  indeed,  is  kept  alive 
by  the  institution  of  the  Ghost  Dance, 
which,  in  1890,  spread  such  a  frenzy  of 
expectation  among  the  tribes  of  the  West. 
— Robert  C.  Auld  in  Intelligence. 


A  STUDY  PROGRAM 

Did  you  ever  compare  the  length  of  time 
that  is  spent  by  pupils  in  the  preparation  of 
some  sort  of  work  with  that  spent  in  reci- 
tation ? 

In  country  schools  in  the  primary  grades 
especially,  the  ratio  is  almost  16  to  1 !  In 
the  most  favored  of  schools  it  should  be 


of,  at  least,  equal  length;  for,  at  his  desk 
the  pupil  acquires  by  his  individual  effort, 
while  at  recitation  he  proves  that  he  acquir- 
ed something  and  improves  the  acquisition. 

Since  so  much  valuable  time  is  to  be  in- 
vested in  study,  it  seems  strange  that  so 
little  attention  is  paid  to  what  might  be 
called  a  study  program.    A  program  show- 
ing the  order  of  recitations  is  considered  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  on  showing  just  what 
is  to  be  done  at  "desk  periods"  is  rarely 
found.    Yet,  oh  so  much  idleness,  with  its 
train  of  evils,  would  disappear  if  the  teacher 
knew  each  morning  just  what  every  class 
was  expected  to  accomplish  during  study 
hours.     In  the  advanced  grades  this  is  a 
simple  matter;    the  pupils  are  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  recitation.     But  it  is  quite 
another    thing    with    primary     and    inter- 
mediate   grades.     A    spelling    lesson  may 
consist  of  ten  words,  which  should  be  mas- 
tered in  fifteen  minutes ;  it  will  be  an  hour 
before  the  class  recites ;   what  is  to  fill  the 
forty-five  minutes?      The    teacher  can  not 
assign  forty  words  because  there  are  four 
times  a  quarter  of  an  hour!     She  should 
have  other  work  of  some  kind,  preferably 
some  hand  work  to  employ  the  brain  and 
fingers.     The  studv  program  will  help  her 
to  do  this  by  leading  her  to  plan  for  the 
desk  periods  as  she  does  for  the  recitation. 
The  study  program  may  be  kept  for  her 
own  private  use  so  that  it  may  more  readily 
be  changed.      Suppose  that    to-morrow  a 
difficult  subject  is  to  be  presented  to  one 
class,  and  it  is  imperative  that  a  little  more 
than  the  usual  time  be  given  them.     Why 
not  increase  the  amount  of  deskwork  to  be 
done  by  the  other  classes  and  so  keep  them 
employed  ?    Or,  if  some  interesting  point  in 
history  is  to  be  discussed,  perhaps  pictures 
shown,  a  story  told,  or  a  selection  read  per- 
taining to  it,  why  not  quietly  assign  less 
study  work  so  that  the  other  classes  may 
have  time  to  listen !    It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  where  there  are  many  grades  in  one 
room  the  younger  children  could  not  possi- 
bly do  the  required  work,  did  they  not  learn 
so  much  from  the  recitations  of  the  older 
ones. 

To  make  a  study  program,  rule  paper  as 
below. 

Write  the  recitation  program  as  usual  in 
the  column  marked  Recitation.  In  the 
spaces  at  the  right  jot  down  under  each 
grade  just  what  it  is  to  do  at  every  period 
when  it  is  not  reciting. 
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Try  the  study  program  faithfully  for  one 
month  and  see  if  you  do  not  call  it 
"blessed!" 


Recitation 

Study 

1st 
Grade 

2nd 
Grade 

3rd     ! 
Grade  ' 

4th 
Grade 

5th 
Grade 

1 

1              I              i 

j               i 

—Exchange. 


PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY  COURSE 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  issued  a  series  of  reports  upon  a 
Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools, 
one  of  which  gives  suggestions  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  several  subjects,  included 
under  Geography  and  Elementary  Science, 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  other  subjects  in 
the  curriculum,  and  recommend  that  this 
group  of  studies  occupy  about  12  per  cent 
of  the  pupil's  recitation  time  per  week, 
from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade  inclusive. 

"Through  the  study  of  geography  the 
pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  earth  as 
the  home  of  man.  There  are  two  elements, 
therefore  of  this  branch  of  study.  First, 
nature,  in  making  the  earth  suitable  for 
human  habitation;  and  second,  the  people, 
in  making  it  a  place  in  which  all  the  activi- 
ties of  life  are  carried  on.  So  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  pupil's  knowledge  of  .the  earth 
should  be  interpreting  knowledge,  or 
knowledge  by  which  they  may  understand 
the  relations  to  human  life  of  its  various 
features,  such  as  climate,  surface,  soil,  etc. 

The  facts  acquired  in  nature  study  are 
closely  related  to  the  primary  facts  of 
geography;  indeed,  many  of  the  facts  of 
nature  study  and  geography  are  identical. 
The  subjects  of  study  in  these  two  branches 
should  therefore  be  arranged  in  the  course 
with  reference  to  purposes  of  correlation; 
and  where  it  is  possible  the  relations  should 
be  made  to  appear,  as,  for  example,  the 
effects  of  running  water  as  a  topic  of  nature 
study,  and  the  study  of  relief  forms  as  a 
topic  of  geography. 

The  relations  also  of  one  or  both  of  these 
branches  to  arithmetic  and  history  should 
be  indicated.  Probably  no  subjects  in  the 
course  will  be  found  more  serviceable  for 
composition  and  drawing    than  these.      If 


these  relations  are  not  indicated  in  the 
course,  opportunity  at  least  should  be 
afforded  for  abundant  practice  in  express- 
ing in  writing  or  in  drawing  the  facts 
acquired. 

Courses  of  Study. 
Second  year. 

First  quarter. — Useful  vegetable  produc- 
tions. Location  of  plants  observed.  Posi- 
tion and  direction  (general). 

Second    quarter. — Useful    animal    produc- 
tions.   Position,  direction,  distance. 
Familiar  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

Third  quarter. — Plants  and  parts  used  for 
food  and  clothing.  Use  of  seeds  to  man. 
Forms  of  water.  Winds,  direction,  and 
distance. 

Fourth    quarter. — Direction    and    distance 
applied  to  familiar  bodies  of  land  and 
water.    Productions — animal  and  vegeta- 
ble— of  the  town. 
Third  year. 

First  quarter. — Cardinal  and  semi-cardinal 
points.  Distance  continued.  Details  of 
hills,  plains,  valleys. 

Second  quarter. — Plans  read  showing  direc- 
tions and  distances  of  familiar  objects. 
Details  of  brooks  and  ponds.  Weather 
record. 

Third  quarter. — Drawing  of  plans  to  scale. 
Erosive  action  of  water.  Soil  formation. 
Land  and  water  surface  of  neighborhood. 
Weather  record. 

Fourth  quarter. — Surface,  soil,  climate  and 
productions  of  town.  Plan  of  neighbor- 
hood drawn  to  scale.    Map  of  town. 

.    Fourth  year. 

First  quarter. — Lesson  on  natural  divisions 
of  land  and  water.  Map  reading  of 
county  and  state. 

Second  quarter. — Teach  with  globe  general 
features  of  land  and  water  surface ;  also 
general  facts  of  climate,  productions,  peo- 
ple, countries,  cities. 

Third  quarter. — North  America  by  topics. 
Special  lessons  on  climate. 

Fourth  quarter. — United  States  as  a  whole 
and  in  sections,  by  topics.  Teach  by 
topics,  state,  and  town. 

A  NUMBER  LESSON 

Time. — fifteen  minutes. 
Grade. — First  and  second. 
Object. — To  teach  linear  measure. 
Material. — A  box  containing  ribbons  of 
different  lengths,  widths,  colors  and  quali- 
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ties,  one  yard  stick  for  each  member  of  the 
class,  and  also  a  foot  ruler  for  each. 

How  t6  Obtain  Material. — Ask  the  chil- 
dren to  bring  from  home  pieces  of  old  rib- 
bons. The  yard  sticks  can  be  procured 
from  a  local  merchant  to  whom  they  are 
sent  as  advertisements. 

Advice. — Have  some  motherly  little  girl 
(and  every  school  contains  many  of  them) 
take  charge  of  the  washing  and  pressing 
the  ribbons,  so  they  will  always  teach  the 
lesson  of  cleanliness.  If  the  Collection  does 
not  furnish  a  variety  of  attractive  shades, 
use  diamond  dyes  and  make  for  yourself 
delicate  blues,  greens  and  pinks.  In  cutting 
the  ribbons  try  to  make  each  piece  an  exact 
fraction  of  a  yard — the  unit  of  measure  for 
the  lesson.  If  the  ribbon  is  not  cut  to  an 
exact  measurement,  have  the  children  say, 
""A  little  less  than  an  eighth'  of  a  yard ;  a 
little  more  than  a  half  of  a  yard."  Add  new 
ribbons  every  week,  have  the  others 
repressed  often.  A  basket  of  gay  colored 
yarns  or  worsted  are  very  useful.  Strips 
•of  pretty  cambric  or  calico,  or  even  the  sel- 
vedge edges  cut  from  dress  silks,  are  good 
material. 

Lesson. — The  teacher  holds  up  a  piece  of 
ribbon  and  Mary  guesses  its  length  in  a 
fraction  of  a  yard.  It  is  then  passed  to 
Mary  or  some  other  member  of  the  class 
to  test  with  her  yard  stick.  Many  pieces 
are  thus  held  up  to  the  class  and  passed 
to  the  different  children  for  them  to  meas- 
ure to  see  how  nearly  correct  the  answer 
-given  was.  After  many  answers  have  been 
given,  in  fractions  of  a  yard,  the  lengths 
are  then  given  in  inches,  and  occasionally 
the  measurement  is  in  relation  to  the  foot 
ruler.  Sometimes  the  teacher  takes  the 
yard  stick  and  does  the  testing  herself, 
while'  all  the  class  are  watching;  but 
usually-the  children  perform  the  operations. 

The  variety  of  widths  is  necessary. 
Why?  Does  a  half  yard  of  inch  ribbon 
appear  to  the  child  to  be  the  same  length  as 
a  half  yard  four  inches  wide? 

The  pieces  should  be  held  vertically,  hori- 
zontally or  slant,  so  the  class  will  not  get 
the  wrong  impression  that  horizontality  is 
essential  to  the  measure.  The  children 
should  be  asked  at  times  to  name  the 
widths,  and  the  colors  can  be  taught  by  ask- 
ing John  to  guess  the  length  of  a  green, 
Sarah  to  tell  the  color  of  the  ribbon  the 
teacher  is  testing,  or  for  one  to  find  a  yellow 
ribbon  longer  than  the  blue. 


The  class  learns,  by  judging  and  after- 
ward testing,  the  parts  of  a  yard  in  frac- 
tions, as  1-3,  1-6,  5-12,  7-8,  1  1-3  yards. 
Then  the  parts  in  inches,  as  18,  12,  24,  30 
inches.  Also  1-3  of  a  yard=i2  inches,  1-4 
of  a  yard=9  inches,  %  of  a  yard=^  of  a 
foot,  ij^  yards=4}£  feet. 

If  following  the  Speer  method,  the  ratio 
of  different  ribbons  as  to  length  only  is 
given,  many  combinations  and  a  variety  of 
work  can  be  given. 

Make  up  examples,  as :  "If  this  piece  of 
ribbon  (holding  up  ]/2  yard)  is  enough  to 
tie  a  bow  on  one  of  Laura's  braids,  how 
much  will  she  have  to  buy  for  a  bow  on  the 
other  braid?  How  much  for  both  braids  is 
needed?  Laura  loses  one  ribbon  and  can 
match  the  one  she  has  left,  how  much 
money  must  she  pay  to  the  clerk  if  the  rib- 
bon is  25  cents  a  yard?  15  cents  a  yard? 
30  cents  a  yard?"  * 

Taking  a  piece  of  baby  ribbon,  make 
examples  to  suit  the  use  of  it  to  decorate 
the  articles  they  are  preparing  for  Christ- 
mas presents  or  for  trimming  summer 
dresses. 

Have  some  boy  select  from  the  box  a  rib- 
bon long  enough  to  loop  back  a  window 
drapery.  While  he  holds  it  up,  ask  some 
one  the  width,  color  and  length.  Then  test 
the  answer.  "How  much  ribbon  will  it 
take  to  loop  back  two  curtains  ?  Three  cur- 
tains ?  The  curtains  for  a  bedroom  that  has 
three  windows  and  two  draperies  to  each 
window?  Find  the  cost  of  the  ribbon  for 
one  curtain,  one  window,  for  the  room,  at 
40  cents  a  yard,  15  cents  a  yard,  35  cents  a 
yard,  60  cents  a  yard." 

Points  Remembered. — -The  parts  of  a 
yard,  by  constant  use  of  yard  stick :  3  feet 
=-1  yard,  12  inche?=i  foot,  18  inches=}£ 
yard,  24  inches=^  of  a  yard,  etc.  Ratio 
of  1  foot  to  1  yard,  \y2  feet  to  1  yard,  30 
inches  to  1  yard,  etc. — School  Education. 


THE  SUPERSTITIOUS  FEAR  OF  SHARP 
TOOLS 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  carpenter 
who  had  studied  the  most  approved  normal 
school  methods  of  instruction.  He  had  an 
apprentice,  and  he  decided  that  this  young 
man  should  have  all  the  benefits  of  scientific 
pedagogy.  To  be  a  good  carpenter,  he  rea- 
soned, strength  and  skill  are  of  prime 
importance.  Sharp  tools  diminish  toil.  A 
multiplicity  of  tools  simplify  it.     Less  skill 
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is  then  necessary.  Hence  few  and  poor 
tools  and  poor  directions  will  "throw  the 
pupil  on  his  own  resources,"  and  develop 
skill  and  strength  by  the  bushelful.  So  he 
allowed  his  pupil  but  one  tool — a  dull 
hatchet,  and  told  him  to  use  the  back  for 
chopping,  and  the  edge  for  driving  nails. 
The  best  product,  to  be  sure,  from  the  hands 
of  that  apprentice,  was  not  even  a  respecta- 
ble pig-pen;  "but  then,"  said  the  master, 
"just  look  what  a  training  he  gets!  An- 
other year  with  the  dull  hatchet,  and  there 
will  not  be  another  carpenter  in  the  wide 
world  that  can  hold  a  candle  to  him." 

When  applied  to  muscles,  this  is  very 
palpable  fooling;  but  when  it  comes  to 
mental  training,  this  is  the  accepted  doc- 
trine, though  happily  not  carried  out  con- 
sistently, for  then  all  teachers  and  texts 
would  have  to  be  abolished  and  Lo,  the  poor 
Indian,  would  have  the  best  educational 
advantages  in  the  world,  for  he  is  untram- 
meled  by  any  educational  copies  in  his 
"independent"  thinking.  In  opposition  to 
this  view,  your  heretic  wishes  to  propose: 

Make  every  subject  as  plain,  transparent 
and  easy  as.  you  possibly  can. 

TeH  your  pupils  in  the  simplest,  shortest, 


and  swiftest  way  everything  that  can  be 
told  them  of  the  subjects  you  teach. 

Let  your  pupils  use  every  "pony"  key, 
book  of  answers,  annotation,  simplification, 
and  aid  that  they  can  come  across ;  and  let 
them  get  all  the  help  they  can  from  parents, 
fellow  pupils,  private  tutors,  and  other 
teachers. 

But  be  sure  that  after  all  this,  the  pupil 
really  does  get  into  possession  of  the 
thought  in  question.  When  he  recites  let 
him  recite  "on  his  own  hook"  entirely. 
Don't  allow  him  to  bring  the  problem 
worked  out  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  the  school 
room  there  to  transcribe  it  to  the  black- 
board. Don't  allow  him  to  have  a  text  in 
his  hand  while  solving  a  problem  at  the 
recitation.  The  recitation  should  be  a  test 
of  assimilation.  Hence  all  prompting  by 
the  teacher  is  a  piece  of  dishonesty.  Like- 
wise, in  translating  Latin,  every  note  or 
pencil-mark  in  the  book  used  at  recitation. 
Let  the  recitation  test  whether  the  pupil 
really  has  made  the  thought  of  the  lesson 
his  very  own.  This  is  the  vital  question. 
As  to  how  he  got  the  thought  the  only  rule 
is :  the  cheaper  the  better. — School  Educa- 
tion. 


Monument  to  William  Tell,  Altorf.     From  "  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,"  a  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades. 
Copyright,  1897,  hy  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 
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COUNTY  GEOGRAPHY 


I.    INTRODUCTORY 

Points  of  Compass. 
School  Grounds, 

II.    THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


i.  General  Idea. — Location  of  school  dis- 
trict with  respect  to  surrounding  land  or 
water,  streams,  railroads,  and  highways. 
Teach  the  boundaries  of  the  district,  their 
direction,  and  the  distance  of  each  side  from 
the  schoolhouse. 

2.  Highways  and  Water  Courses. — Study 
the  railroads,  public  roads,  streams  of  water, 
conduits  and  reservoirs,  in  the  district. 
Teach  their  utility  to  the  public. 

3.  Buildings  and  Distances. — Locate  all 
churches,  public  halls,  stores,  post-offices, 
wagon  shops,  blacksmith  shops,  railroad 
stations,  steamboat  docks,  boat  landings, 
pumping  stations,  and  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  teach  the  distances  of  these  from 
the  schoolhouse. 

4.  Natural  Objects. — Develop .  and  drill 
upon  the  meaning  of  geographical  terms 
which  can  be  illustrated  by  something  in  the 
district,  as  a  spring,  a  slope,  a  bay,  an  inlet, 
a  hill,  a  river,  a  water-power.  / 

5.  Nature  Study. — (a)  Trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  and  fruit  grown  in  the  district, 
native  or  otherwise.  (b)  Animals,  vvild 
and  domestic;  birds  and  fowls,  their  habits, 
life-history,  and  appearance,  (c)  Insects 
and  other  lower  orders  of  life,  including  in- 
fusorial life,  (d)  Lichens  and  mosses  found 
in  the  district,  (e)  Minerals,  kinds  and  uses 
of  same,  (f )  Soils,  kinds,  crops  adopted  to 
each,  and  how  enriched. 

6.  Occupations. — Industries  and  occupa- 
tions in  the  district  by  which  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  children  earn  their  liv- 
ing. Teach  something  as  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  of  the  various  items  of  living 
expenses. 

7.  Productions. — Make  list  of  things 
grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the 
district,  with  their  market  values,  cost  of 
production,  cost  of  caking  to  market  and 
how  taken  to  market.  Give  the  children 
some  idea  of  the  process  of  manufacture 
and  illustrate  by  sample  of  the  manufac- 
tured or  grown  products. 


8.  Officers  and  Salaries. — School  district 
officers,  their  duties,  compensation,  and 
when  and  how  elected.  Teachers,  how  em- 
ployed and  their  salaries.  Public  money, 
how  and  when  distributed,  and  upon  what 
basis  apportioned. 

III.    THE  TOWN 

1.  General  Idea. — Location  6f  the  town 
in  the  county;  boundaries  and  adjacent, 
bodies  of  land  and  water;  length  of  the 
several  sides,  the  area  of  the  town,  and  the 
relative  amount  of  cultivated  land  and 
woodland. 

2.  Lines  of  Travel. — Railroads  and  rail- 
road connections,  county  roads  and  town 
roads.  Ascertain  the  distances  of  all  vil- 
lages from  the  county  seat.  Cost  of  getting 
produce  to  market ;  methods  of  maintaining 
town  and  county  roads. 

3.  Villages  and  Postoffices. — Locate  post- 
offices  and  villages.  Distinguish  between 
an  incorporated  village  and  one  not  incorpo- 
rated. 

4.  Natural  Objects. 

5.  Nature  Study. 

6.  Occupations  and  Productions. 

7.  Education. — 'Teach  the  number  and 
the  location  of  the  schoolhouses,  some  idea 
of  their  values,  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  town  and  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  school ;  cost  of  maintaining  the 
schools  of  the  town.  Secure,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, pictures  of  the  different  school  build- 
ings of  the  town,  both  old  and  new. 

8.  Government. — Lists  of  the  town  offi- 
cers, when  and  how  often  elected,  their 
duties  and  compensation. 

IV.    THE  COUNTY 

1.  General  Idea. — Position  in  state ;  towns 
which  compose  it;  when  made  a  separate 
county,  area  of  the  countv,  population  of 
each  town  and  of  the  whole  county. 

2.  Surface. — Use  clay,  sand,  or  paper- 
pulp  maps  to  show  relief  forms,  and  locate 
and  call  attention  to  important  points. 

3.  Nature  Study. 

4.  Villages  and  Postoffices. — Ascertain 
how  the  mail  is  sent  and  received  at  each 
office  and  how  often. 

5.  Occupations  and  Productions. 
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6.  Government.— Make  lists  of  the  county 
officers,  when  and  how  often  elected,  their 
duties  and  compensation.  Teach  something 
about  the  county  offices  and  officers. 

7.  Objects  of  Interest. — By  means  of 
pictures  and  by  written  descriptions,  get 
information  about  anything  in  the  county 


of  special  interest  and  value,  either  of  scen- 
ery, natural  formation,  buildings  or  manu- 
factures. Also  obtain  pictures  of  fine 
residences,  business  blocks,  or  other  build- 
ings, especially  of  school  buildings  and 
libraries. — Commissioner  James  A.  Cooley, 
Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KINDERGARTEN 


BOOKS  FOR  USE  IN  MOTHERS'  AND  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS 


THE  following  list  of  books,  suitable  for 
use  in  mothers'  and  teachers'  clubs, 
has  been  carefully  compiled  by  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Butler,  and  will  prove  of  interest 
and  value  to  all  mothers  and  teachers. 

FROM    HINTS.      GROUP  I. 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature,  $1.00;  Eliza- 
beth Harrison. 

Two  Children  of  the  Foothills,  $1.00; 
Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Children's  Rights,  $1.00;  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin. 

Love  and  Law  in  Child  Training,  $1.00; 
Emilie  Poulsson. 

Beckonings  from  Little  Hands,  $1.25; 
Patterson  Du  Bois. 

Conscious  Motherhood,  $2.00;  Emma 
Marwedel. 

Bits  of  Talk  About  Home  Matters,  $1.25 ; 
H.  H. 

From  the  Child's  Standpoint,  $1.25; 
Florence  IJull  Winterburn. 

Lectures  to  Kindergartners,  $1.00;  Eliza- 
beth Peabody. 

Hint£  on  Child  Training,  $1.25;  Henry 
Clay  Trumbull. 

A  Mother's  Ideals,  $1.00;  Audrea  Hofer 
Proudfoot. 

The  Children  of  the  Future.,  $1.00;  Nora 
Archibald  Smith. 

Home  Occupations,  75c. ;  Katherine 
Beebe. 

GROUP  IT.      (a). 

Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Froebel's 
Mother-Play,  $1.50;  translated  by  Susan 
E.  Blow. 

Songs  and  Music  of  Froebel's  Mother- 
Play,  $1.50;  arranged  by  Susan  E.  Blow. 

Play,  $1.50;  arranged  by  Susan  E.  Blow. 

Letters  to  a  Mother  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Froebel,  $1.50;  Susan  E.  Blow. 


Education  of  Man,  $1.50;    Froebel. 

Education  by  Development,  $1.50;  Froe- 
bel. 

Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,  $1.50; 
Froebel. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude,  (paper)  25c; 
Pestalozzi. 

Republic  of  Childhood,  Vols.  I.,  II,  III, 
$1.00  each;  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
Nora  A.  Smith. 

Organic  Education;  Harriet  Scott. 

The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching,  60c. ; 
Patterson  Du  Bois. 

The  Study  of  the  Child,  $1.25;    Taylor. 

Froebel's  Educational  Laws  for  All 
Teachers,  $1.50;   James  L.  Hughes. 

Primer  of  Psychology;   Ladd. 

Psychology  of  Childhood,  90c. ;  Tracy. 

Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture,  Hal- 
leck. 

CONCERNING    THE     LIFE     AND     WORK     OF 
FROEBEL.    (fi). 

Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  $1.50;  Bar- 
oness von  Marenholz  Buelow. 

Froebel's  Letters,  $1.25;  A.  H.  Heine- 
mann. 

Froebel  and  Education  by  Self -Activity, 
$1.00;    Bowen. 

Autobiography  of  Froebel,  $1.50;  Mich- 
ael is  and  Moore. 

The  Student's  Froebel,  90c. ;  William  H. 
Herford. 

Kindergarten  and  Child  Culture  Papers, 
$3.50;    Henry  Barnard. 

Educational  Reformers,  $1.50;   Quick. 

Sketch  of  Froebel  in  Paradise  of  Child- 
hood, $2.00 ;   Henry  W.  Blake. 

Froebel's  Letters  on  the  Kindergarten, 
$1.50;   Michaelis  and  Moore. 

Life  of  Froebel;   Denton  J.  Snyder. 
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BOOKLETS    AND   LEAFLETS 

Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  25c;  Frau 
Louise  Froebel. 

Child  Study,  25c. ;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Allen. 

The  Worth  of  a  Child,  10c. ;  Malana  A. 
Harris. 


Questions  for  the  Study  of  "A  Study  of 
Child  Nature,"  5c;    Alice  Jacobs. 

Handbook  for  Mothers,  15c;  Mary 
Louise  Butler. 

Topical  Outlines  for  Mothers'  Meetings, 
ioc. ;   Mary  Louise  Butler. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS 


ROCHESTER  SCHOOL  BOARD'S  DEFENSE  OF  HALF-DAY  SESSIONS 


THE  board  of  education  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  for  answer  to  the  petition 
of  Frank  Doehler,  respectively  states  as 
follows : 

"Said  board  admits  that  the  persons  con- 
stituting the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Rochester  are  correctly  named  in  said 
petition,  that  said  persons  have  been  at  all 
times  since  January  1,  1900,  duly  qualified 
and  acting  as  members  of  said  board;  and 
that  on  or  about  the  7th  day  of  May,  1900, 
at  a  regular  session  of  the  said  board  of 
education,  the  resolution  set  forth  in  the 
petition  was  duly  presented  and  adopted  by 
said  board,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  said 
resolution,  the  said  board  instructed  each 
principal  in  each  public  school  in  said  city 
to  require  the  attendance  of  all  first-grade 
pupils  in  said  public  schools  during,  and 
only  during,  the  hours  of  instruction  men- 
tioned in  said  resolution,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipals in  each  and  all  of  the  public  schools 
of  tfce  said  city,  pursuant  to  the  instructions 
so  given  them  by  said  board,  have  required 
as  provided,  for  the  attendance  of  first- 
grade  pupils  in  their  respective  schools  at 
one  session  only  in  each  school  day,  since 
the  opening  of  the  public  schools  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1900. 

The  said  board  of  education  further  states 
that  the  reason  for  adopting  the  resolution 
and  for  taking  the  action  from  which  the 
appeal  is  made,  are  as  follows : 

"First:  The  plan  completes  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  length  of  the  daily  sessions  to 
the  strength  and  mental  development  of  the 
child,  the  adjustment  being  now  as  follows : 
First  half  year,  when  the  child  is  first  sub- 
jected to  the  strain  of  regular  school  life, 
two  hours  daily ;  second  half  year,  two  and 
one-half  hours;  second  and  third  years, 
four  hours;  fourth  and  following  years, 
five  hours.     The  only  change  made  by  the 


resolution  complained  of  is  in  the  first  year 
as  indicated  above. 

"Second :  The  change*  very  greatly  im- 
proves the  physical  conditions  under  which 
the  work  of  teacher  and  pupils  is  carried  on. 
Formerly  from  forty  to  seventy  of  the 
youngest  children  were  confined  for  four 
hours.  The  air,  under  the  best  systems  of 
ventilation,  was  bad,  and  in  the  poorly  ven- 
tilated rooms  it  was  injurious  and  offensive 
to  the  last  degree.  Under  the  changed  con- 
ditions, in  very  few  cases  are  there  over 
twenty-five  pupils  in  one  room  and  in  many 
cases  less  than  that  number. 

"Third:  The  change  increases  very 
greatly  the  efficiency  of  instruction.  The 
teacher  is  fresher  and  more  vigorous  on 
account  of  the  great  improvement  in  physi- 
cal conditions,  and  on  account  of  the  relief 
afforded  by  a  change  to  fresh  and  respon- 
sive children  for  the  afternoon.  The  pupil 
receives  far  more  individual  attention,  and 
backward  pupils  can  be  helped  by  reason  of 
the  smaller  number.  Better  classification 
is  secured  by  the  separation  of  beginners 
from  those  more  advanced,  the  beginners 
having  a  two-hour  session  during  the  first 
half  year,  and  then  being  classed  as  ad- 
vanced, they  have  a  two  and  a  half  hour 
session  during  the  second  half  year  of  their 
school  life. 

Under  the  previous  arrangement  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  assign  two  teachers 
to  one  room  on  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  children.  Great  distraction  and  con- 
fusion resulted  to  both  teachers  and  pupils 
from  the  attempt  of  such  teachers  to  carry 
on  work  simultaneously;  so  much  so  that 
teachers  frequently  preferred  to  take  the 
work  alone,  rather  than  be  subjected  to  such 
confusion.  This  cause  of  inefficiency  is 
completely  removed. 

"Fourth :  The  plan  makes  no  discrimina- 
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tion  whatever  between  children  of  the  same 
development,  giving  them  all  exactly  the 
same  hours  of  instruction.  Moreover,  the 
aggregate  hours  of  instruction*  >  for  the 
whole  period  of  compulsory  attendance  are 
the  same  for  all  children. 

"Fifth:  The  plan  was  not  intended  to 
secure,  nor  has  it  actually  resulted  in-  any 
material  economy  in  the  teaching  force.  In 
the  entire  force  of  teachers  for  the  primary 
grades,  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  less 
teachers  than  there  were  one  year  ago.  The 
dominant  consideration  was  an  improve- 
ment of  physical  condition  and  an  increase 
of  efficiency  of  instruction. 

"Sixth:  The  plan  has  very  largely  con- 
tributed to  abolish  the  unsuitable  and 
unhealthful  annexes  complained  of  by  the 
state  department  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  building  plant,  and  the  granting  of 
this  petition  would  compel  the  board  to 
resort  to  annexes  in  several  schools. 

"Seventh:  The  petitioners  do  not  allege 
that  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the 
first-grade  children  is  defective  or  inade- 
quate or  fails  to  provide  all  the  instruction 
that  they  are  able  to  assimilate;  nor  do 
they  show  that  the  hours  of  instruction 
prescribed  are  in  any  way  inadequate  to  the. 
completion  of  the  course  of  study.  They  peti- 
tion that  their  children  shall  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  school  room  other  hours  than  those 
prescribed.  We  respectfully  urge  that  their 
children  are  better  instructed  than  they 
would  be  if  teachers  had  to  discipline  and 
instruct  double  the  number  during  longer 
hours,  and  hence  they  are  better  instructed 
than  they  would  be  if  the  petition  were 
granted.  The  sole  advantage  to  the  parent 
would  be  relief  from  the  care  of  the  child 
during  certain  hours.  This  relief  we  sub- 
mit the  taxpayer  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  afford  after  he  has  provided  adequate 
instruction. 

"Eighth:  The  plan  was  tested  experi- 
mentally in  certain  schools  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  notably  in  No.  12,  one  of  the 
largest  schools  in  the  city.  The  uniform 
testimony  of  principal,  teacher  and  parents, 
so  far  as  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  board,  is  entirely  favorable  to  the  plan 
as  increasing  the  inefficiency  of  instruction 
and  better  for  the  child  physically.  We 
could  also  cite  the  experience  of  Syracuse, 
where  substantially  the  same  plan  has  been 
in  operation  for  twenty-four  years,  and 
where,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Super- 


intendent Blodgett,  it  is  unanimously  in- 
dorsed by  the  superintendent,  principals  and 
teachers,  and  approved  by  the  public  gen- 
erally. 

"Ninth:  The  petitioners  make  their 
appeal  before  any  fair  or  adequate  trial  of 
the  plan  with  their  children  is  possible,  it 
having  been  in  full  working  operation  about 
three  weeks  when  their  petition  is  made. 
We  submit  herewith  the  affidavits  of  pat- 
rons who  approve  of  the  plan,  selected,  not 
almost  exclusively  from  a  single  school,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  petitioners,  but  from 
several  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  especially  from  No.  18,  where  the  plan 
had  a  half  year's  trial. 

"Further  answering,  the  said  board  of 
education  denies  that  the  said  resolution  or 
the  operation  of  the  plan  thereby  established 
constitutes  any  violation  of  any  provision 
of  chapter  660  of  the  laws  of  1896,  or  of 
any  provision  of  the  compulsory  education 
law,  or  of  any  law  of  the  state  of  New 
York;  and  the  said  board  alleges  that  the 
said  resolution  and  the  plan  thereby  estab- 
lished was  and  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
authority  conferred  upon  said  board  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  that  as 
the  members  of  the  said  board  verily 
believe,  the  operation  of  said  plan  is  essen- 
tial to  the  best  interest  of  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and 
that  the  said  plan  was  based  entirely  upon 
a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  said 
board  who  have  verified  this  answer,  that 
the  operation  of  such  plan  was  and  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  pupils  in  the  first  grades  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  not  only  during 
the  time  such  oupils  remain  in  the  first 
grades  of  such  schools,  but  during  their 
attendance  in  subsequent  years  in  higher 
grades  of  instruction." 


FACING  THE  FUTURE 

Is  the  road  very  dreary? 

Patience  yet ! 
Rest  will  be  sweeter  if  thou  art  a-weary, 
And  after  night  cometh  the  morning  cheery — 

Just  bide  a  wee  and  dinna  fret! 
The  clouds  have  silver  lining, 

Don't  forget! 
And  though  he's  hidden,  still  the  sun  is  shining, 
Courage  instead  of  tears  and  vain  repining, 

Just  bide  a  wee  and  dinna  fret! 

'  —  Anna  Shipton. 
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EDITORIALS 


To  be  in  line  we  offer  our  twentieth  cen- 
tury greetings  to  our  readers. 


The    National    Educational   Association 
will  meet  at  Detroit  in  July  next. 


The  abolition  of  the  plan  of  paying  for 
work  done  in  high  schools  and  academies 
according  to  results  obtained  on  Regents' 
examinations,  effected  by  Secretary  Par- 
sons, soon  after  his  being  appointed  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  is  meeting  with  very 

feneral  approval  throughout  the  state, 
'ublic  opinion  on  educational  matters  is 
not  always  sound  for  educational  interests; 
that  it  indorses  such  a  wise  step  as  Mr.  Par- 
sons took  in  this  case  is  a  good  thing. 


The  Holiday  Conferences  at  Syracuse 
were  attended  by  large  numbers  and  the 
usual  hotel  lobby  greetings  and  chats  were 
as  enjoyable  and  profitable  as  ever.  The 
discussions  of  the  Academic  Meeting  were 
said  to  be  a  little  tamer  than  usual,  while 
those  at  the  recently  organized  Conference 
of  Training  Schools  and  Classes  were  nat- 
urally snappy  and  animated  because  of  the 
freshness  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  action  of  the  Syracuse  School  Mas- 
ters' Club,  in  dining  their  visiting  co-labor- 
ers was  a  most  successful  undertaking  and 
was  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  enjoyed 
their  hospitality. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  several  years  we 
have  attended  these  meetings  it  was 
observed  that  some  of  those  in  attendance 
were  not  as  careful  in  their  conduct  as  they 
should  be.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  wondered 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred 
before,  considering  how  many  men  gather 
there  at  holiday  time.  Nevertheless  it 
should  never  occur  again.  Men  who  can- 
not attend  a  two  days'  educational  session 
without  forgetting  themselves  have  no  busi- 
ness as  principals,  or  as  teachers  either, 
for  that  matter. 


We  wrote  at  some  length  in  our  January 
issue  on  "'the  changes  proposed  in  educa- 
tional affairs  in  New  York  City  by  the 
Charter  Revision  Committee.*  We  are  not 
sufficiently  conversant  with  all  local  con- 
ditions there  to  express  a  worthful  opinio? 
on  the  various  details  affecting  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  various  borough 
boards,  trustees,  etc.,  but  there  are  two 
propositions  on  which  we  feel  perfectly  sure 
of  our  ground.  These  are,  first,  that  the 
Davis  bill  should  not  be  disturbed;  and 
second,  that  the  four  mill  special  tax  rate 
for  educational  purposes  must,  under  no 
condition,  be  abolished.  This  works  well 
in  western  states  and  cities.  It  has  worked 
all  right  in  New  York  City.  Instead  of 
being  abandoned  there,  it  ought  to  be  made 
a  state  law.  The  only  objection  to  this 
proposition  is  that  in  small  manufacturing 
towns?  and  cities,  where  large  manufactur- 
ing plants  are  exempted  from  taxation,  the 
amount  raised  by  such  special  tax  might  not 
suffice  for  the  excellent  school  systems 
many  of  those  towns  now  maintain.  But  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  at  least  the  first  and  second  class  cities 
of  the  State. ' 

In  the  city  of  Albany,  for  example,  the 
amount  realized  by  such  a  special  four  mill 
tax  rate  would  not  have  covered  the  school 
budget  for  the  year  1900  by  seven  thousand 
dollars;  it  would  exceed  that  of  1901  by 
nine  thousand  dollars.  This  shows  that  it 
is  just  about  the  right  rate.  That  some 
such  uniform  provision  for  the  regular  and 
steady  maintenance  of  schools  should  be 
provided  is  evidenced  by  the  ridiculous 
situation  in  which  school  boards  in  all  cities 
and  towns  annually  find  themselves.  These 
gentlemen  carefully  go  over  the  probable 
cost  of  supporting  schools  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Everybody  is  requested  to  estimate 
carefully  and  economically.  Then  these 
tentative  estimates  are  pruned  down  as 
closely  as  possible.  Previous  estimates  are 
looked  up,  and  if  the  sum  estimated  exceeds 
them,  items  of  unquestioned  desirability  are 
thrown  out  or  deferred  until  another  year 
in  order  that  the  budget  may  get  through 
the  local  municipal  legislature.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  fact,  the  desire  for  a  low  tax  rate, 
by  executives,  and  the  whims  and  idiosyn- 
crasies  of   well-meaning  but  unintelligent 
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councilmen  result  in  the  cutting  down,  alter- 
ing and  crippling  of  the  estimate.  The 
result  is  that  necessities  are  unrelieved ;  the 
latter  part  of  the  school  year  repairs  are 
delayed,  supplies  are  entirely  lacking,  and 
the  school  authorities  are  in  absolute  dis- 
tress, robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  by  borrow- 
ing from  one  fund  to  help  out  another,  in 
order  that  the  schools  themselves  may  be 
kept  running.  Instead  of  abolishing  the 
special  tax  rate  for  New  York  City  let  us 
rather  make  it  a  general   statute  for  the 

whole  State. 

*     *     * 

THE  ROCHESTER  CASE 

The  Rochester  case  is  not  the  matter  of 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Noyes  and  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Gilbert,  whom,  by  the  way,  we 
welcome  to  New  York  State,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  wonderment  that  he  would 
leave  his  work  at  Newark  for  such  an 
uncertain  and  up-hill  task  as  he  undoubtedly 
has  at  Rochester. 

More  important  than  the  "ups"  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  the  "downs"  of  Mr.  Noyes  is 
the  question  before  State  Superintendent 
Skinner  for  decision,  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Rochester  School  Board  to  arrange  but 
one  session  daily  for  the  children  in  the 
first  year  grade.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
given  in  this  issue  under  the  head  of 
"School  \Boards"  in  the  form  of  a  reply  by 
the  school  board  to  the  petition  of  two 
naturalized  foreigners,  who  are  the  figure- 
heads in  the  effort  of  the  reactionary  ele- 
ment to  undo  this  piece  of  educational 
advancement. 

Briefly  stated,  the  facts  are  that  the  new 
Rochester  School  Board,  conforming  to  the 
practice  in  the  best  private  schools,  the  nor- 
mal schools,  as  well  as  a  number  of  some  of 
the  most  progressive  school  systems  in  the 
country,  such  as  Syracuse  in  this  State, 
decided  to  have  but  one  session  daily  for  the 
children  in  the  first  year  grade.  This 
enabled  a  large  number  of  children  to  be 
taken  care  of,  secured  smaller  classes  for 
the  teachers  to  instruct  and  relieved  the  lit- 
tle ones  of  the  hours  of  idleness  or  the  tor- 
ture spent  in  the  school  room  with  so-called 
busy  work  while  the  teacher  was  instruct- 
ing the  other  part  of  the  class.  Some  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  were  affected  by 
this  aiYangement,  and  of  this  entire  number 
the  parents  of  but  forty-five  made  any  pro- 
test.   The  bourbon  element  in  the  Rochester 


Board,  together  with  some  of  the  enemies 
of  school  progress  in  that  city,  thought  this 
a  good  club  with  which  to  strike  at  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  two  of  the  protesting 
parents  were  easily  induced  to  present  the 
petition  asking  for  a  whole  day  session  for 
their  children.  This  being  denied  by  the 
Board,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  who  now  has  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

We  consider  this  a  most  important  case, 
because  the  arrangement  which  the  Roches- 
ter Board  has  made  is  the  arrangement  that 
will  eventually  be  made  in  all  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United  States.  An 
adverse  decision  by  Superintendent  Skinner 
will  simply  retard  this  progressive  move- 
ment, but  cannot  stop  it.  On  the  contrary, 
his  refusal  to  interfere  with  the  local  board 
will  give  encouragement  to  those  munici- 
palities desiring  to  join  in  this  sane  and 
healthful  step. 

As  to  the  law  in  the  case  we  have  little 
to  say.  We  cannot,  however,  see  any  dif- 
ference between  paying  public  moneys  for 
kindergartens,  conducted  only  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  normal  and  high  schools  with 
sessions  closing  at  one  o'clock,  and  paying 
for  the  attendance  of  little  five  and  six  year 
olds  at  one  continuous  session,  and  count- 
ing that  school  session  as  a  school  day  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  We  have  noted  the  fact 
that  in  the  best  schools,  where  trained 
educators  have  the  say  as  to  the  time  of  ses- 
sions, but  one  session  is  required  in  first 
year  grades.  So  too,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  second  and  third  year  grades. 

It  was  our  own  experience  and 
as  a  matter  of  reading,  of  obser- 
vation, and  of  inquiry,  we  know 
that  such  young  children  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  attend  a  school  more  than 
half  a  day.  We  know  further  that  they  can- 
not profitably  use  any  longer  time  than  as 
thus  provided.  Our  own  experience  shows 
that  out  of  a  class  of  fifty-six,  forty-five 
will  do  all  the  work  in  this  time.  Our  own 
plan  was  to  do  all  the  regular  work  with 
these  forty-five,  and  have  the  remaining 
eleven  to  fifteen  delinquents,  dullards,  pro- 
longed absentees  and  delicate  children 
attend  the  afternoon  session.  Thus  with 
personal  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
their  progress  was  immeasurably  greater 
than  when  they  struggled  on  as  best  they 
could  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  other  forty- 
five,    making     little    progress    themselves, 
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retarding  the  others  and  wearing  out  the 
teacher.  Under  the  one  session  plan 
despite  the  good  morning's  work  done  with 
the  forty-five,  the  teacher  had  more  vitality 
for  and  more  interest  in  the  fifteen  after- 
noon cases  requiring  individual  treatment, 
and  even  left  the  school  at  the  close  of  the 
day  with  less  fatigue  and  with  a  much  hap- 
pier frame  of  mind  because  of  the  results 
accomplished  than  under  the  old  order  of 
things.  When  parents  objected  to  their  chil- 
dren being  deprived  of  the  afternoon  session 
that  objection  was  respected,  and  the  child 
allowed  to  attend  both  sessions,  but  no 
special  instruction  was  given  him.  Had  the 
Rochester  Board  yielded  to  the  individual 
objections  perhaps  no  trouble  would  have 
arisen,  but  they  doubtless  feared  that  to  give 
way  in  one  case  would  be  to  open  the  flood- 
gates. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  petty 
points  that  have  been  brought  up  against 
this  plan  of  one  session  for  primary  chil- 
dren such  as,  that  parents  want  them  kept 
off  the  streets  in  the  afternoon ;  that  those 
who  come  in  the  afternoon  are  fatigued 
from  running  the  streets  in  the  morning, 
nor  the  other  amusing  point  that  we  have 
heard  made  in  connection  with  the  case — 
that  the  one  session  necessitates  home 
work  (?)  for  the  tots,  because  of  lack  of 
time  for  such  work  during  the  one  session 
— further  than  to  say  that  the  school  house 
is  not  designed  to  be  a  municipal  ffrfe; 
that  the  advantages  of  individual  instruc- 
tion more  than  compensate  for  supposed 
fatigue  of  the  children  who  have  been  play- 
ing during  the  morning  and  attend  in  the 
afternoon.  Nor  do  we  emphasize  the  fact 
that  in  this  way  cities  will  be  able  to  relieve 
almost  entirely  the  overcrowding  in  primary 
grades.  While  that  is  an  important  matter, 
our  reason  for  favoring  the  plan  is,  that 
children  of  that  age  should  spend  no  more 
than  three  hours  at  the  utmost  in  school 
each  day ;  that  educational  experience  shows 
that  that  is  all  the  time  they  can  profitably 
spend  in  a  day  on  school  work;  that  all 
they  should  be  taught  can  be  learned  in  that 
time ;  and  that  this  plan  affords  opportunity 
for  that  individual  work  so  necessary  and 
yet  at  present  impossible  in  our  crowded 
first  and  second  year  grades ;  and  last,  and 
most  important,  because  it  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  attention  to  the  submerged  fourth 
of  each  class,  made  up  as  if  usually  is  of  the 
slowly  maturing,  the  dullard,  the  delicate 
and  the  nervous  child. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the  case 
has  been  presented  to  Superintendent  Skin- 
ner, Utica,  at  the  suggestion  of  its  experi- 
enced and  progressive  Superintendent, 
George  Griffith,  has  followed  Syracuse  and 
Rochester  in  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 


IN    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  shows  that  during  the  last 
school  year  the  total  expenditures  for  school  pur- 
poses in  this  State  increased  $5,368,500;  that  the 
value  of  school  sites  increased  $6,614,880;  that 
the  number  of  school  children  increased  I9»574I 
that  the  number  of  teachers  employed  increased 
856,  and  that  the  number  of  volumes  in  school 
libraries  increased  1,688. 

The  total  statistics  for  the  State  with  the  in- 
creases and  decreases,  are  as  follows:  School 
districts,  11,740,  decrease  4:  School  houses,  11,- 
931,  increase  18;  value  of  school  houses  and  sites, 
$81768,495,  increase  $6,614,880;  children  of  school 
age  (5-18),  1,569,653,  increase  of  19,574;  children 
attending  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  1,- 
209.574  increase "  39,223 ;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 857.488,  increase  8,058;  aggregate  days' 
attendance,  159,439,145,  increase  3,531.525;  aver- 
age length  of  school  term.  175,  decrease  2;  aver- 
age number  of  days  each  pupil  attended,  132;  pri- 
vate schools.  944,  decrease  57;  children  attending 
private  schools,  163,946,  increase  2,238;  licensed 
teachers  employed  160  days  or  more,  31,768,  in- 
crease 1,269;  teachers  employed  during  some 
portion  of  the  year,  34,  848,  increase  856,  teachers 
licensed,  34,320;  average  annual  salary  of  teach- 
ers, $604,78.  increase  $44.28;  volumes  in  school 
libraries,  1,560,858,  increase  16,688;  expended  for 
teachers'  salaries,  $19,218,892.63,  increase  $2,- 
734,245.74;  expended  for  buildings,  sites,  furni- 
ture, repairs,  etc..  $8,548,643.66,  increase  $2,130.- 
727.95;  expended  for  school  libraries,  $142,158.38, 
increase  $458.93 ;  total  expenditures,  $33  421,491.37, 
increase,  $5,368:500.88. 

College  Gradtate  Certificates 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  issued  college  grad- 
uate certificates  to  the  following  named  persons: 
Emma  Cleora  Thornton,  Glens  Falls,  Vassar  Col- 
lege. 1897;  Cornelia  Augusta  Meeks,  Yonkers. 
Wcsleyan  University,  1897;  Robert  Josiah  Kit- 
tredgc,  Schenectady,  Cornell  University,  1896; 
Cora  May  Kent.  Tarrytown,  Smith  College,  1897; 
Daniel  Pratt,  East  Syracuse,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, 1894:  Clara  Louise  Blake,  Hempstead,  Mt. 
Hqlyoke  College,  1894;  Carrie  Jackson  Sawyer, 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1882; 
Cora  E.  S.  Pingrey,  White  Plains,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, 1897. 

Decisions  in  Appeals 

Squire  M.  Brown  and  another  from  proceed- 
ings taken  at  the  annual  meeting  held  August  7, 
1900,  in  school  district  No.  9,  town  of  Elbridge, 
Onondaga  County,  in  authorizing  the  levy  of  a 
tax  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  by  the 
trustees  defending  an  action  brought  against  them 
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for  their  official  acts  and  authorizing  a  tax  for 
$100  for  the  payment  of  rent  of  certain  rooms  in 
the  Munro  Academy.    Appeal  dismissed. 

Gansevort  DeW.  Hurlburt  from  proceedings  of 
annual  meeting  held  August  7,  1900,  in  school 
district  No.  12,  town  of  Bethlehem,  Albany 
County,  relative  to  the  election  of  two  trustees, 
clerk,  treasurer  and  collector  of  such  district. 
Appeal  sustained  and  special  meeting  ordered  for 
the  election  of  said  officers. 

Thomas  Nacey  from  proceedings  of  annual 
meeting  held  on  August  7,  1900,  in  school  dis- 
trict Nr>.  4,  Saratoga,  Saratoga  County,  in  the 
election  of  trustee.  Aopeal  sustained  as  to  the 
part  taken  from  the  election  of  John  O'Reilly  as 
trustee  and  dismissed  as  to  all  other  matters. 

Petition  of  Abraham  Maze  and  another  for 
the  removal  of  Messrs.  Fielder  and  Haring  as 
trustees  of  school  district  No.  5,  town  of  Orange- 
town,  Rockland  County.     Petition  dismissed. 

Barent  T.  Waldron  from  proceedings  of  annual 
meeting  held  August  7,  1900,  in  school  district  No. 
4,  town  of  Coeymans,  Albany  County,  authoriz- 
ing the  trustee  to  provide  water  for  the  school 
in  the  district.    Appeal  dismissed. 

D.  F.  Willis  from  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
election  held  on  August  8,  1900,  in  union  free 
school  district  No.  1,  town  of  Carrolton,  Catta- 
raugus County.    Appeal  uismissed. 

John  Drummond  and  another  from  proceedings 
of  annual  meeting  held  August  7,  1900,  in  school 
district  No.  25,  town  of  Verona,  Oneida  County, 
in  reducing  the  number  of  members  of  the  board 
of  education  from  three  to  one.  Appeal  sustained. 

Winfield  S.  Gardner  from  the  refusal  of  School 
Commissioner  McNair  to  alter  the  boundaries  of 
union  free  school  district  No.  4,  Joint,  towns  of 
Groveland  and  Sparta,  Livingston  County. 
Appeal  dismissed. 

Petition  of  Sherwood  A.  Holcomb  and  others 
for  the  removal  of  Messrs.  Peck  and  Adsit  from 
office  as  trustees  of  union  free  school  district  No. 
3,  town  of  Catskill,  Greene  County.  '  The  State 
Superintendent,  without  passing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  removal  of  said  trustees,  ordered  such 
trustees  to  provide  the  necessary  equipments, 
qualified  teachers,  janitor  and  other  employes 
and  to  open  the  school  of  the  district  to  the 
pupils  residing  therein  on  or  before  November 
7.  ipoo. 

Amelia  Hodge  from  order  made  by  School 
Commissioner  Waller,  Third  Commissioner  Dis- 
trict of  Cattaraugus  County,  relating  to. the  farm 
of  appellant.    Appeal  dismissed. 

Hannah  Blind  from  proceedings  of  annual 
meeting  held  August  7,  1900,  in  school  district 
No.  22,  town  of  Brookhaven,  Suffolk  County. 
Appeal  sustained,  and  special  meeting  ordered 
for  the  election  of  trustees. 

Francis  B.  Taylor  from  proceedings  of  annual 
meeting  held  August  7,  1900,  in  school  district 
No.  17,  town  of  Hempstead,  Nassau  County,  in 
the  election  of  trustees  of  the  district  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  appellant  on  the  ground  that  the 
appellant  had  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of  the  dis- 
trict. Appeal  sustained  and  proceedings  in  the 
election  of  trustee  in  the  place  of  the  appellant 
vacated  and  set  aside. 

James  Pender  from  proceedings  of  annual 
meeting  held  on  August  7,  1900.  in  school  dis- 
trict No.  13,  town  of  Maine,  Broome  County,  in 
the  election  of  trustee.     Appeal  dismissed. 


Fannie  E.  Sawyer  and  others.  Appeal  from  a 
local  board  in  vacating  a  preliminary  order  made 
by  School  Commissioner  Chick,  altering  school 
districts  Nos.  5  and  8,  town  of  Henderson,  Jef- 
ferson County.  Appeal  dismissed  and  decision  of 
local  board  affirmed. 

Appeal  of  Abram  D.  Stryker  and  others  as 
trustees  of  school  district  No.  4,  town  of  Locke, 
Cayuga  County,  from  orders  made  by  School 
Commissioner  Manchester  dissolving  school  dis- 
trict No.  1,  town  of  Locke,  and  uniting  the  terri- 
tory of  the  district  dissolved  to  district  No.  4, 
Locke,  to  No.  1,  Moravia.  Appeal  dismissed 
and  order  of  Commissioner  Manchester,  appealed 
from,  confirmed. 

Barnet  Martin  from  order  of  School  Commis- 
sioner Frawley  dissolving  school  district  No.  6, 
town  of  Lysander,  Onondaga  County,  and  unit- 
ing the  territory  of  the  dissolved  district  to  school 
district  No.  17,  town  of  Lysander.  Appeal  dis- 
missed and  order  of  the  Commissioner  affirmed. 

John  C.  Southard  from  an  amended  record 
made  by  School  Commissioner  Comstock,  locat- 
ing the  land  of  the  appellant  in  school  district 
No.  7,  town  of  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  County. 
Appeal  dismissed. 

John  C.  Duger  from  order  of  School  Commis- 
sioner Frawley  of  Onondaga  County  and  School 
Commissioner  Young  of  Oswego  County,  dis- 
solving school  district  No.  16,  town  of  Lysander, 
Onondaga  County,  and  Granby,  Oswego  County, 
and  uniting  the  territory  of  the  district  dissolved 
to  school  district  No.  17,  town  of  Lysander,  and 
school  district  No.  6,  town  of  Granby.  Appeal 
dismissed  and  order  of  commissioners,  appealed 
from,  affirmed. 

Sophia  Groat  from  the  action  of  Amos  Case 
and  others  as  trustees  of  union  free  school  dis- 
trict No.  10,  town  of  Schodack,  Rensselaer 
County,  in  the  assessment  by  them  of  certain  real 
estate  owned  by  the  appellant.  Appeal  sustained, 
and  action  of  the  trustees  vacated. 

A.  Coleman  Smith  and  another  as  trustees  of 
school  district  No.  4,  towns  of  Ossining  and 
Mount  Pleasant,  Westchester  County,  from  order 
of  School  Commissioner  Berbert,  altering  the 
boundaries  of  said  district  No.  4,  and  the  con- 
sequent alteration  of  school  district  No.  6,  town 
of  Ossining,  Westchester  County.  Appeal  sus- 
tained, and  the  orders  of  Commissioner,  appealed 
from,  vacated  and  set  aside. 

In  the  matter  of  the  legality  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing held  August  7,  1900,  and  certain  special 
meetings  held  in  school  district  No.  7,  town  of 
Remsen,  Oneida  County,  in  the  election  of  dis- 
trict officers.  Held:  That  one  Henry  Davies  was 
the  trustee  of  the  school  district  and  one  Jones, 
clerk  de  facto,  and  one  Thomas,  collector,  de 
facto,  of  the  district. 


UNIVERSITY  OF   THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Authorised  announcements,   January,   1901 

College  Department 

Registration.  The  extent  of  this  work  may  be 
inferred  by  reference  to  a  few  of  the  credentials 
submitted  as  evidence  of  the  general  preliminary 
education  required  for  admission  to  professional 
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schools  and  the  professional  practice.  During  the 
first  week  of  September,  1900,  credentials  from  20 
different  countries  in  10  different  languages  were 
submitted  for  such  recognition  as  follows : 

Three  from  Russia,  pharmacy,  medicine,  high 
school;  three  from  Roumania.  university,  dental, 
technical;  fov.r  in  Spanish — Three  from  Porto 
Rico  secondary  school,  and  one  from  the  United 
States  of  Columbia;  four  from  Italy,  technical 
school,  licco,  ginnosio;  England,  University  of 
Cambridge ;  Hungary,  Upper  Merchants  school ; 
Switzerland,  veterinary ;  Austria,  commercial ; 
Turkish,  medical ;  Bavarian,  gymnasium ;  France, 
law ;  Sweden,  Poland,  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba, 
Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  medical;  Australia. 

High  School  Department 

The  number  of  institutions  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  university  December  15.  1900,  was 
705,  of  which  104  are  incorporated  academic, 
565  high  schools  and  academic  departments.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  July  31,  1900,  24  academic 
departments  were  admitted  and  six  academies 
were  chartered.  The  24  new  academic  depart- 
ments organized  during  the  year  open  new  oppor- 
tunities for  free  academic  instruction  to  the  young 
people  of  24  communities  previously  not  so  fav- 
ored. The  State  is  now  so  thoroughly  covered 
by  secondary  schools  that  out  of  421  incorporated 
villages  reported  in  the  Legislative  Manual  for 
igoo,  there  are  only  nine  having  a  population  of 
over  1,000,  and  only  12  having  a  population 
between  500  and  1,000,  that  do  not  have  academic 
departments  under  the  Regents.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State  every  county  in 
the  State  is  this  year  represented  on  the  Uni- 
versity roll,  Hamilton  county,  for  many  years  the 
only  one  not  so  represented,  having  an  academic 
department  at  Long  Lake. 

The  number  of  secondary  schools  in  the  Uni- 
versity has  increased  110%  in  the  last  10  year9. 
There  were  employed  during  the  past  year  in 
secondary  schools  1.369  men  and  2,519  women. 
There  were  34,105  boys  and  45,260  girls  instructed 
in  secondary  institutions,  a  total  of  79,365  stu- 
dents, which  was  an  increase  of  9,589  or  13.7% 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  net  property 
of  secondary  schools  is  $28,412,184.38,  and  the 
total  expenditures  by  the  schools  during  the  year 
was  $6,036,374.41. 

Every  institution  in  the  University  was 
inspected  at  least  once  during  the  year  by  some 
officer  of  the  University,  the  whole  number  of 
such  visits  of  inspection  being  1.317.  The  total 
amount  apportioned  by  the  State  to  secondary 
schools  was  $212,667.28.  672  schools  took  exam- 
inations. 511,020  examination  papers  were  writ- 
ten. 374392  of  these  papers  were  claimed  by 
the  schools  and  345,117  were  accepted,  29,275 
being  rejected.  68%  of  all  the  papers  written 
were  accepted  and  24%  of  all  the  accepted  papers 
were  honor  papers  (gor/c  or  more). 

Home  Education 

Public  libraries.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Public  libraries  division  for  1900  contains  returns 
from  1,035  libraries.  Of  these  460.  free  for  lend- 
ing to  the  public  and  containing  2,187,125  volumes 
circulated  past  year  8.432.445. 

The  free  libraries  lent  to  the  people  an  average 


of  23,157  books  daily,  1,163  for  each  1,000  of  the 
population,  and  387  for  each  100  books  in  the 
libraries. 

Grants  of  money  amounting  to  $26,891.43  were 
made  to  173  libraries  and  branches  on  condition 
of  equal  amounts  locally  raised  and  all  spent  for 
approved  books. 

At  the  Regents'  meeting,  December  20,  per- 
manent library  charters  were  granted  to  Pat- 
chogue  library,  to  Riverdale  library  association 
and  to  the  Women's  Round  Lake  improvement 
society ;  provisional  library  charters  for  five  years 
to  Brewster  library,  to  Bristol  free  library,  to 
Frankfort  free  library,  to  Haines  Falls  free 
library,  to  Roanoke  public  library,  to  Theresa 
free  library  and  Walden  public  library.  The  pro- 
visional library  charters  formerly  granted  to  Corn- 
wall-on-the-Hudson  public  library  and  to  New- 
field  public  library  were  made  permanent. 

The  name  of  Syracuse  central  library  was 
changed  to  Syracuse  public  library.  The  Brook- 
lyn library  association  of  the  Eastern  district  was 
dissolved,  its  net  property  (about  $3,500)  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and 
sciences  on  the  condition  that  each  year  50  annual 
memberships  be  given  to  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  in  wards  13  and  19  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn. 

Traveling  libraries  and  pictures.  Statistics  do 
not  vary  materially  from  month  to  month,  as  the 
demand  remains  about  the  same.  In  December 
59  libraries  were  sent  to  44  different  borrowers: 
14  wall  pictures,  1.254  slides,  2  lanterns  and  573 
photographs  were  lent  to  26  schools  and  clubs. 

Study  clubs.  The  following  clubs  registered 
in  December  make  the  total  now  432 ;  Burnt  Hills 
Clio  club,  Canandaigua  Young  People's  reading 
circle.  Canisteo  History  Club,  Delhi  Monday 
night  club,  Fort  Plain  Monday  night  music  club, 
Heuvelton  university  extension  club,  Little  Falls 
progress  club,  New  York  Home  travelers'  club, 
New  York  St.  George's  Sunday  school  club,  Pal- 
myra Strollers'  club,  Patchogue  general  informa- 
tion club,  Poughkeepsie  Oriental  research  club 
(formerly  Bible  study  class),  Rochester  Cardinal 
Newman  reading  circle,  Rome  Zion  church  club, 
Rushford  Cynthian  club,  Troy  Unity  club,  Water- 
vliet  Shakespeare  club. 

A  new  edition  of  the  hand-book  on  "Study 
clubs,"  giving  conditions  of  registry  and  priv- 
ileges offered  to  registered  clubs  is  just  issued 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnae,  held  in  New  York  City,  was 
addressed  by  its  president,  Prof.  Abbie  Leach  of 
Vassar  College.  The  address  was  able  and  prac- 
tical. In  part  she  said :  "As  a  people  the  Ameri- 
cans are  non-intellectual  and  unappreciative  of 
culture.  Talent,  industry  and  achievement  are 
measured  by  their  financial  returns,  and  our 
schools  need  to  preach  another  doctrine  xo  offset 
this  metallic  strain.  School  is  too  o^en  con- 
sidered a  necessary  evil  where  a  limited  amount 
of  knowledge  must  be  laboriously  grained.  We 
need  finely  equipped  teachers  with  wide  knowl- 
edge, natural  gifts  and  eminent  hunroianity.  so  that 
they  will  think  of  each  pupil  as  ^  human  being 
with  a  life  to  live  and  a  work  to  ^ndo,  and  count  it 
a  privilege  to  direct  that  life  au  1nd  foster  power 
for  that  work."  5  jr 
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Prof.  Henry  Montgomery,  M.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  B.  Sc. 
who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  faculty  01 
the  Cortland  Normal  School,  but  now  holding  a 
similar  position  in  Trinity  University,  Toronto, 
Can.,  is  gaining  distinction  as  a  lecturer  upon  sci- 
entific matters. 

New  York  city  employs  some  11,000  teachers 
in  her  public  schools. 

The  University  of  Rochester  will  add  a  Normal 
course  in  manual  training  to  its  curriculum. 

The  New  York  public  library  association  will 
co-operate  with  the  school  board  in  trying  the 
experiment  of  placing  branch  libraries  in  the 
public  schools.  $8,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  purpose. 

One  pleasant  feature  connected  with  the  meeting 
of  educational  organizations  at  Syracuse  each 
year,  is  the  gathering  of  alumni  members  of  var- 
ious College  and  Normal  Schools.  Syracuse  peo- 
ple are  exceedingly  proud  of  the  fact  that  that 
city  is  made  the  point  of  so  many  educational 
gatherings. 

In  accordance  with  a  motion  made  by  Principal 
J.  D.  Wilson  of  Syracuse,  an  Outlook  Committee 
of  hxt  members  was  appointed  by  the  Grammar 
School  Principals,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  council  on  matters  of  general  educational 
work.  The,  following  were  named:  C.  E.  Law- 
ton,  of  Auburn;  H.  C.  De  Groat,  of  Buffalo;  R. 
A.  Taylor,  of  Niagara  Falls;  W.  H.  Benedict,  of 
Elmira,  and  F.  C.  Clifton,  of  Troy. 

The  new  Medical  College  of  Cornell  Univers- 
ity, located  on  First  avenue  and  Twenty-seventh 
street,  New  York  city,  the  gift  of  Col.  Oliver  H. 
Payne,  was  formally  opened  and  dedicated 
December  29. 

Chief  of  Police  William  Moore,  of  Bingham- 
ton,  believes  that  criminal  law  should  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  He  would  make  children 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  offenses  of  the 
law,  and  punishments  of  the  same. 

Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler  head  of  the  department 
of  American  history  in  Cornell  University,  died 
December  28,  at  his  home  in  Ithaca.  His  death 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  university,  and  to  the  edu- 
cational world. 


COUNTIES 

Albany — Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson's  report  of  the 
Albany  high  school  shows  that  the  attendance 
during  the  past  year  has  been  788. — Miss  Louise 
G.  Hogan  has  resigned  her  position  in  school  No. 
5,  at  Albany. — The  Albany  school  board  have 
reported  favorably  upon  the  matter  of  securing 
the  services  of  prominent  citizens  to  address 
schools  4,  6  and  24  from  time  to  time. — A  teach- 
ers' institute  for  the  teachers  of  Cohoes,  Water- 
ford  and  Watervliet  was  held  January  3  and  4, 
at  Cohoes,  under  charge  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. — Deficiency  of  some  fifty 
thousand  dollars  is  reported  in  the  account  of  the 
Cohoes  school  board,  in  funds  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  The  common  council 
will  be  called  upon  to  help  in  the  matter,  if  a  bill 
to  that  effect  can  be  gotten   through   the   State 


Legislature. — The  Albany  Press-Knickerbocker- 
Express  characterizes  the  "Manual  of  Patriotism," 
edited  by  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  as  the  "best 
book  of  the  year." — President  James  E.  Russell, 
of  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
recently  addressed  the  city  training  school  and 
teachers.  His  talk  was  practical,  and  deeply  inter- 
esting to  those  assembled  to  hear  him. — Editor  C. 
E.  Franklin,  of  New  York  Education,  prepared 
a  thesis  upon  the  subject  of  the  comparison  of  the 
work  of  Normal  Schools  with  City  Training 
Schools,  and  gave  the  same  before  the  graduates 
club  of  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.— Mayor  Blessing  has  appointed  James  F. 
McElroy  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  succeed  James  M.  Ruso. — The  recent  mid- 
year exercises  of  the  Albany  high  school  show 
very  plainly  that  the  school  is  in  efficient 
hands. — The  Albany  Normal  College  Echo  is  one 
of  the  best  and  brightest  school  papers  that 
reaches  us,  and  seems  to  be  prosperous. — Miss 
Mary  A.  McClelland,  of  the  Normal  College,  has 
begun  a  series  of  discussions  upon  the  "History  of 
Education."  The  subjects  to  be  treated  by  Miss 
McClelland  are  as  follows:  January  5,  Prelim- 
inary: January  12,  "Germany  and  Frankland;" 
January  19,  "The  British  Isles;"  January  26, 
"Arabian  Learning  and  Knightly  Education;" 
February  16,  "The  Crusades  as  an  Educational 
Movement ;"  February  23,  "Scholasticism ;"  March 
2,  "The  Renaissance." — A  re-organization  of  the 
Albany  school  commissioners  has  been  effected, 
made  necessary  by  the.  retirement  of  James  Ruso. 
President  Learned  has  appointed  the  following 
committees:  Instruction,  Lynch,  Bendell,  French, 
buildings,  Lynch,  Bendell,  Maas;  purchases, 
Maas,  French,  Macdonald;  -  finance,  French, 
Lynch,  McElroy;  library,  Bendell,  Macdonald^ 
McElroy;  hygiene  and  attendance,  McElroy, 
Macdonald.  Maas. 

Allegany.— Miss  Maude  Riley,  of  Geneseo,  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  position  in  the  Castile 
high  school  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Preceptress  Alta  Tilton. 

Broome. — A  teachers'  association  of  the  second 
commissioners  district  of  Broome  county  will 
meet  at  Chenango  Forks  the  first  Saturday  in 
February.  A  practical,  though  elaborate  pro- 
gram is  being  prepared. — The  meetings  of  the 
Schoolmasters  club  of  Binghamton  testify  fully 
that  teachers  of  that  city  are  alive  and  progres- 
sive.— The  Hamilton  College  alumni  association 
of  Binghamton  were  privileged  to  entertain  Presi- 
dent Stryker  of  their  Alma  Mater,  New  Year's 
day.  David  H.  Carver  is  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation.— The  board  of  education  of  Binghamton 
have  granted  Supt.  Bardwell  permission  to 
arrange  for  an  institute  for  the  teachers  of  that 
city,  to  be  held  some  time  in  February.  Bing^ 
hamton  is  fortunate  to  have  a  corps  of  teachers 
possessing  the  educational  spirit,  and  a  superin- 
tendent that  has  a*  thorough  knowledge  of  how 
schools  should  be  taught  and  managed. — The 
Binghamton  schools  have  recently  lost  four  teach- 
ers, .who  have  resigned  to  accept  better  positions 
in  New  York  city. — Pres.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,   will  address  the  teachers 
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of  Binghamton  this  month  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Responsibility  of  the  Teacher  for  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Pupil." 

Cattaraugus. -The  teachers  of  the  third  com- 
missioners district  met  in  association  at  Dayton. 
The  officers  are:  Com'r  Geo.  E.  Waller,  presi- 
dent; Velma  C.  Brown,  vice-president;  Erie  L. 
Ackley,  secretary  and  treasurer;  executive  com- 
mittee, Geo.  A.  Bolles,  Geo.  E.  Waller  and  Miss 
Sarah  Ryder.  It  was  the  most  profitable  and 
interesting  meeting  held  since  the  new  district 
was  organized,  and  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  work  of  this  nature  is  of  more  help  to  the 
teacher  than  that  of  the  institute.  Following  is 
the  program:  Introduction  of  Fractions,  Mary  S. 
Jark;  Nature  Study  m  Our  Common  Schools, 
William  J.  Bernhoft;  Examinations,  Prin.  E.  E. 
Durfee;  How  Can  the  Public  School  Teach 
Patriotism,  Prin.  A.  C.  Anderson;  Home  Work 
for  Pupils,  Prin.  Jos.  N.  Palmer;  Composition, 
Lillian  M.  Potter.— Com'r  George  E.  Waller,  of 
the  third  commissioners  district,  a  new  district 
formed  but  a  few  months  ago,  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  painstaking  officials, 
and  the  schools  are  showing  the  effect  of  his 
ood  work. — Christmas  eve,  Prin.  Burdette 
hillips,  of  the  Allegany  schools,  led  to  the  altar 
Miss  Mae  Sawin,  of  Ripley,  until  recently  assist- 
ant principal  of  the  school.  Both  are  Fredonia 
Normal  School  graduates,  and  teachers  of  unus- 
ual ability.  Mrs.  Phillips  is  a  woman  of  rare 
womanly  gifts  and  beauty. 

Cayuga — The  teachers'  association  of  the  sec- 
ond commissioner's  district  was  held  at  Union 
Springs  and  was  a  profitable  session.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  program:  Teaching,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Ross ;  United  States  History,  Prin.  Fred  T. 
Wiley;  How  Every  Teacher  May  Apply  Psy- 
chology, Prin.  Frank  Simmons;  Mental  Arithme- 
tic, Frank  V.  Hinman;  Class  Exercise,  Miss 
Celia  Barringer;  To  Make  or  Mar,  H.  Stanley 
Ward;  The  Relation  Between  English  Literature 
and  Education,  Miss  Alma  Moe;  Projection  in 
Drawing,  Prin.  J.  D.  Bigelow;  Analysis  versus 
Synthesis  in  Teaching  English,  Miss  Anna  Lyon; 
address,  "What  Are  We  Teaching  For,"  Arthur 
M.  Seekell.— Dr.  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  a  former 
principal  of  the  Auburn  high  school,  is  a  writer 
of  boys'  books,  and  has  gained  considerable  dis- 
tinction in  this  work.  His  latest  book  is  entitled 
"In  the  Hands  of  the  Redcoats." — Among  the 
retirements  from  educational  work  is  that  of 
Supt.  B.  B.  Snow,  for  thirty  years  at  the  head  of 
the  Auburn  schools.  Supt.  Snow  has  been  an 
educator  of  force  and  ability,  and  his  resignation 
is  a  matter  of  regret  among  school  men. 

Chautauqua.— Prin.  P.  K.  Pattison,  of  West- 
field,  is  giving  some  very  sensible  lectures  at 
different  points  in  the  county.  His  subject  is 
"Colorado." — A  Fredonia  Normal  School  grad- 
uate, who  has  achieved  considerable  distinction 
as  a  teacher,  is  W.  L..  McGowan,  superintendent 
of  the  Warren,  Pa.,  schools. — Cassadaga  now  has 
a  union  school,  the  proposition  for  such  change 
being  recently  voted  on.  Prin.  Perrin  is  to  be 
congratulated. — A  new  Boardman  &  Gray  piano 
adorns  the  chapel  of  the  Cherry  Creek  school 
building  as  the  result  of  a  very  successful  school 
fair. — Fire   drills   have   been   inaugurated   in  the 


Silver  Creek  school,  under  direction  of  Prin. 
Walthart.  Silver  Creek  has  a  fine  building  and 
a  large  school  attendance. — Prin.  Jesse  L.  Walt- 
hart,  of  Silver  Creek,  was  made  president  of  the 
Hobart  College  alumni  club  of  the  State  Prin- 
cipal's association;  Prin.  Evans  S.  Parker,  of 
Dunkirk,  was  made  secretary  of  the  same  asso- 
ciation.— Prin.  W.  W.  Torrence,  of  Jamestown, 
was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  association 
of  Grammar  School  Principals  at  the  Syracuse 
meeting. — In  the  January  issue  of  the  Educational 
Review  appears  a  clear-cut  and  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  schools  by 
Prof.  Myron  T  Dana,  vice-principal  of  the  Fre- 
donia State  Normal.  Prof.  Dana's  article  has 
been  much  commended,  and  fittingly.  It  reflects 
very  clearly  the  practicality  of  the  man. — The 
Board  of  Regents  have  granted  a  charter  to  the 
Chautauqua  school.  Phillip  J.  McEvoy,  a  Fre- 
donia Normal  graduate,  is  the  very  efficient  prin- 
cipal. The  building  is  a  new  one,  valued  at 
$16,000. — The  Frewsburg  school  has  the  unusual 
prestige  of  having  among  its  teachers  one  of  rare 
musical  ability.  Miss  Effie  B.  Dewey  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  singers  in  Western  New 
York. — Ora  T.  Little,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Rip- 
ley schools,  recently  led  to  the  altar  one  of  his 
Chamberlain  Institute  classmates. — The  Fredonia 
Normal  School  opened  promptly  January  3,  as 
advertised.  Only  three  students  were  absent,  and 
these  on  account  of  illness. — Fredonia  residents 
are  assured  of  a  fine  new  building  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Normal  School  building,  recently  burned. 
The  structure  is  to  be  but  two  stories  high,  with- 
out a  dormitory,  and  will  be  practically  fire- 
proof. There  was  nearly  $100,000  insurance  on 
the  old  building,  to  be  used  toward  building  the 
new  one. 

Chemung.— The  principals  round  table  has  been 
reorganized  in  this  county,  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  Com'r  Jess  S.  Kellogg,  of 
Horseheads;  secretary,  Norman  Gile,  of  Van 
Etten.  The  program  committee  consists  of  the 
president,  secretary  and  Prin.  Clara  Beecher,  of 
Krin.  The  first  meeting  was  held  Januarv 
— Miss  Evangeline  Duprie  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  a  teacher  in  the  intermediate  department 
of  the  Breesport  school,  to  accept  a  better  posi- 
tion at  Clifton  Springs. — Miss  Anna  Gethins,  of 
Horseheads,  for  several  years  a  teacher  at  Elraira, 
has  resigned  her  position  to  accept  a  better  posi- 
tion   at    Mt.    Vernon.- 

Clinton. — Under  the  superintendency  of  Fred- 
erick H.  Davis,  the  Plattsburg  schools  are  effi- 
cient, as  shown  by  their  catalogue.  Nineteen 
teachers  are  employed. — Following  are' the  officers 
of  the  Clinton  county  teachers'  association: 
President,  Jasper  Robertson,  Plattsburgh;  first 
vice-president,  E.  A.  Parks,  Plattsburgh;  second 
vice-president,  Ruth  E.  Newcomb,  Plattsburgh; 
secretary,  F.  H.  Davis,  Plattsburgh;  treasurer, 
Margaret  Lucas,  Chainplain.  The  following  res- 
olutions were  adopted:  First — That  another 
meeting  of  this  association  be  held  during  the 
current  school  year.  Second — That  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  such  meeting  be  left  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  president.  Third — That  the  presi- 
dent be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
of  having  the  association  meeting  begin  on  Fri- 
day and  continue  at  least  until  Saturday  noon. 
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Cortland. — The  board  of  supervisors  of  Cort- 
land county  recently  visited  and  inspected  the  Nor- 
mal School. — James  A.  Beha  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Cortland  Nor- 
mal School. — The  Homer  school  held  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  class  of  1901  recently.  The 
school  shows  plainly  how  wel{  it  is  managed. 

Dutchess — One  of  the  classes  of  the  Quincy 
school  of  Poughkeepsie  is  studying  the  history  of 
Dutchess  county,  and  visiting  public  buildings 
in  their  research. — The  Hoffman  school  building 
at  Poughkeepsie  has  been  declared  unsanitary 
and  unfit  to  be  occupied,  and  the  children  are  to 
be  moved  to  other  quarters. — The  new  grammar 
school  building  at  Poughkeepsie  has  been  so 
far  completed  that  it  has  been  put  to  use.  It  was 
formally  opened  with  exercises. — The  annual 
report  of  Supt.  Edwin  S.  Harris  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie schools  is  full  of  suggestions  and  shows 
that  he  is  in  close  touch  with  every  educational 
interest,  and  comprehends  full  well  the  needs  of 
his  schools.  Supt.  Harris  is  wide  awake,  and 
untiring  in  his  devotion  to  his  work. 

Erie.— The  commissioners  of  the  three  districts 
of  Erie  county  have  prepared  a  directory  of  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  county,  out- 
side the  city  of  Buffalo.  Portraits  of  prominent 
school  men  is  a  feature. — The  union  school  at 
Gardenville  has  been  granted  a  Regent's  charter. 
E.  A.  Cook  is  the  principal. — Eden  union  school 
has  been  advanced  from  a  junior  to  a  middle 
grade  regent's  school.  Miss  Kleinfelder  and  Miss 
Doherty,  gradutes  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  School, 
are  new  teachers.  The  advance  of  this  school 
under  the  direction  of  Prin.  Louis  E.  Boutwell 
has  been  marked,  he  being  one  of  the  strong 
school  men  of  the  county. — It  is  quite  expected 
now  that  the  salaries  of  principals  in  Buffalo 
will  be  increased  in  the  near  future. — Supt.  Emer- 
son declares  that  the  school  facilities  of  Buffalo 
are  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  rapidly- 
growing  school  population  of  that  city. — Prin. 
William  C.  White,  of  the  Guernsey  street  school, 
Buffalo,  has  arranged  for  morning  talks  to  his 
pupils,  by  prominent  men  and  women  of  Buffalo. 
— This  is  the  eighth  year  of  Supt.  Henry  P.  Emer- 
son's incumbency  as  head  of  the  Buffalo  school 
system,  and  the  press  of  that  city  speak  very 
highly  of  the  work  he  has  done,  and  of  his  gen- 
eral efficiency,  in  commenting  upon  his  annual 
report. — Buffalo  has  a  very  strong  and  enthusias- 
tic principal's  association.  At  a  recent  meeting 
the  following  papers  were  presented:'  Written 
Number  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades,  by  Prin. 
William  A.  Mackey,  of  School  53;  Teaching  and 
Spelling  in  the  Prirhary  Grades,  by  H.  W. 
Adams,  principal  of  School  55,  and  The  Regu- 
lation Entrance  Into  the  First  Grade,  by  F.  W. 
Fisher  principal  of  School  43. — Buffalo  people 
seem  well  satisfied  that  they  have  an  efficient  and 
able  superintendent  of  schools  in  Henry  P.  Emer- 
son. The  Buffalo  Times  recently  has  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  his  life  and  work. — Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  famous  negro  educator,  was  a 
recent  guest  of  the  Independent  club  of  Buffalo. 
Over  175  representative  men  of  Buffalo  and  vicin- 
ity sat  down  to  the  banquet  and  listened  to  this 
famous  orator. — Buffalo  has  lost  a  prominent 
school  man  in  the  death  of  Prin.  Francis  J. 
Smith,  of  School  57.    He  has  long  been  a  teacher. 


Franklin.—The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
county  teachers'  association,  held  early  in  Decem- 
ber at  Malone,  was  a  profitable  and  enthusiastic 
session.  A  feature  was  the  address  by  President 
Gunnison,  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  on  "Bi- 
Produce  in  Education."  Prin.  Samuel  Reed 
Brown,  of  East  Syracuse,  and  Inspector  Charles 
Davidson,  of  the  Regents  Department,  were  also 
set  down  for  addresses. 

Genesee.— The  death  of  Miss  Frances  E. 
Wright,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Batavia 
schools,  occurred  recently.  Her  life  had  been 
very  worthy  and  many  friends  sorrow  because  of 
her  death.  *  y 

Greene. — The  Palenville  school  trouble  was  at 
last  adjusted  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Holcomb 
from  the  board,  and  the  election  of  a  successor 
to  him  that  was  favorable  to  the  retention  of 
Prin.  Payne.  The  vote  was  tied,  two  voting  for 
Mr.  Payne  and  two  against  him.  Dr.  Holcomb, 
the  fifth  member,  being  a  relative  to  the  prin- 
cipal, not  voting. — Miss  Mary  R.  Crawford,  of 
Albany,  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Athens 
union  school, — Frequent  mention  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Catskill  high  school,  from  those 
acquainted  with  the  standing  of  the  school,  leads 
us  to  feel  sure  that  Supt.  T.  A.  Caswell  is  the 
right  man  to  build  up  the  educational  interests 
of  that  town. 

Herkimer— Miss  Inez  M.  Wall,  for  four  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Church  street  school,  at  Little 
Falls,  has  resigned  her  position  to  become  the 
wife  of  John  W.  Shores,  ot  Albior. — Prin.  C.  H. 
Warfield,  of  the  Little  Falls  high  school,  has 
been  elected  regent  of  Little  Falls  Council,  Royal 
Arcanum. — Dr.  M.  A.  Richards,  president  of  the 
Little  Falls  school  board,  recently  addressed  the 
Herkimer  Society  for  Child  Study.— Little  Falls 
claims  distinction  for  a  complete  physical  labora- 
tory in  connection  with  the  new  high  school. — 
Miss  Mabel  Kingston,  a  graduate  of  the  Albany 
Normal  College,  has  been  elected  to  the  position 
in  the  Church  street  school  at  Little  Falls  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Wall. — Supt. 
Abrams,  recently  invited  public  inspection  of  the 
new  addition  to  the  Morgan  street  school  at 
Ilion,  and  the  patrons  were  much  pleased  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  same. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Tri-County  Educational  Council  of  Herkimer, 
Fulton  and  Montgomery  counties,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  old  constitution  and 
rejuvenate  the  council,  if  possible.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Prin.  E.  B.  Robbins,  Fonda  ; 
Supt.  Frank  Jennings,  Johnstown,  and  Supt.  H. 
E.  Reed,  of  Little  Falls.  A  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  meetings  has  been  made,  two  only  being 
now  decided  upon. — Miss  Irene  Mesick,  teacher 
of  history  in  the  high  school  at  Little  Falls,  has 
been  confined  to  her  home  for  several  weeks  with 
typhoid  fever.  Miss  Florence  Ingham,  of  last 
year's  high  school  class,  has  charge  of  her  classes. 

Jefferson. — The  union  school  at  Black  River  is 
shown  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition  by  its  cata- 
logue recently  sent  out.  Six  teachers,  with  Alvin 
E.  House,  A.  B.,  as  principal,  are  employed. — The 
people  of  Watertown  are  preparing  to  erect  a  new 
high  school  building,  to  relieve  the  present  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  schools. 
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Livingston.— Lakeville  mourns  the  death  of 
Miss  Emily  Beach,  who  died  at  South  Avon, 
where  she  was  teaching.  She  was  sixty  years  of 
age. 

Madison  —Diphtheria  has  been  making  trouble 
in  the  schools  of  Oneida,  and  the  board  were 
forced  to  close  the  same  for  a  time. — Prin.  Frank 
M.  Markham  has  been  very  seriously  ill  with 
fever,  and  was  obliged  to  defer  school  work  for 
several  weeks  at  Earlvilie. 

Montgomery. — The  vacancy  in  the  Tribes  Hill 
school,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  J.  J.  Dillen- 
beck,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  H.  S. 
Crower,  of  Stone  Arabia,  as  principal. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County  Teach- 
ers' association  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Prin.  Henry  Wheaton  of  Fultonville, 
president;  Prin.  Schuyler  F.  Herron,  of  Canajo- 
harie,  vice-president;  Miss  Mary  E.  Smith,  of 
Fultonville,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Monroe. — The  board  of  education  of  Rochester 
have  abolished  the  final  examinations  for  promo- 
tion in  grammar  and  intermediate  grades  for- 
merly given  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester  of 
each  year.  Two  reviews,  with  daily  record  of 
class  work,  is  accounted  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  ready  for  promotion. 
— It  is  asserted  that  the  teachers  of  Rochester  are 
anxious  to  secure  appointment  to  longer  terms  of 
office,  and  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
present  their  wishes  to  the  board  of  education. 
The  board  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  out 
list  of  appointees  after  the  close  of  the  schools  in 
the  summer,  leaving  to  teachers  a  feeling  of  inse- 
curity of  position  until  late  in  the  school  year. — 
The  promoters  of  a  scheme  to  secure  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  teacher's  pension  fund  have 
found  difficulty  as  the  teachers  feel  so  insecure  in 
their  positions  that  they  do  not  care  to  enter  upon 
such  an  undertaking.  The  scheme  calls  for  2 
per  cent,  of  each  teacher's  salary,  women  teachers 
to  be  retired  upon  30  years  of  service  and  men 
after  35  years. — Prof.  George  M.  Forbes,  of  the 
Rochester  board  of  education,  is  acting  as  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  that  city  in  place  of 
Milton  C.  Noyes. — Pres.  Rush  Rhees,  of  Roch- 
ester University,  recently  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Rochester  Training  School,  upon  the 
subject  of  "Cultivating  a  Sense  of  Duty,"  which 
has  been  highly  spoken  of. — Prin.  E.  M.  Sparlin, 
of  school  No.  9,  Rochester,  recently  addressed  the 
Rochester  teachers'  association  upon  the  subject 
of  "Paris  and  the  Exposition." — The  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Rochester  Teachers'  Training 
School  will  be  held  January  24.  There  are  two 
classes,  normal  and  kindergarten. — Rochester  is 
very  fortunate  in  securing  as  its  superintendent 
of  Schools,  Prof.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  at  present  the 
honored  superintendent  of  the  Newark,  N.  J., 
schools.  Supt.  Gilbert  has  served  very  efficiently 
for  seven  years  as  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  for  four  years  at  Newark. 
His  salary  has  been  fixed  at  $5,000. — Helen  C. 
Pearce,  who  has  been  preceptress  of  the  Fairport 
union  school  for  four  years,  died  recently.  She 
was  a  young  woman  of  many  fine  qualities. — Roch- 
ester has  an  excess  of  teachers,  as  the  report  of 
her  schools  shows.  The  ratio  is  one  teacher  for 
each  thirty-one  pupils  in  1899.  A  reduction  has 
consequently  been  made.  The  condition  of  the 
schools  is  deemed  satisfactory. 


Nassau.— Nassau  county  has  a  principals  asso- 
ciation that  believes  in  spending  its  time  in  ses- 
sion profitably.  At  a  recent  meeting  the  follow- 
ing' program  was  taken  up :  Superintendent  Wil- 
liam J.  Shearer,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  addressed  the 
council  on  the  subject,  "Why  Sacrifice  Pupils  and 
Teachers  to  the  Demon  of  Uniformity?"  Topic, 
"Drawing,"  Miss  Lena  D.  Childs,  Jamaica  Nor- 
mal School ;  topic,  "Brush  Work,"  Mrs.  J. 
Anthony  Bassett,  Rockville  Centre  high  school; 
topic,  "How  to  Interest  the  Community  in  Our 
Public  Schools,"  Supt.  Frank  O.  Payne,  Glen 
Cove.  After  each  of  these  topics,  a  general  dis- 
cussion followed. — Compelled  by  ill  health,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Miller,  of  Freeport,  has  resigned  her 
position. 

Niagara.— Miss  Jessie  Shepard  has  resigned  as 
teacher  in  the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  school,  her  place  being  supplied 
by  Miss  Maud  Cannon  of  that  city. — Sixteen  cases 
where  there  were  failures  to  comply  with  the  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  were  summarily  dealt 
with  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  fines  imposed. — Niagara 
Falls  must  build  new  schools  to  supply  present 
needs  of  room  for  her  growing  school  population. 
— Lewiston  has  a  fine  new  school  building,  which 
will  be  formally  dedicated  this  month.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  was  a  town  of  high  stand- 
ing in  educational  matters,  drawing  a  large  stu- 
dent patronage  from  Canada. 

Oneida.— The  board  of  education  of  the  Utica 
schools  have  decided  to  no  longer  allow  the  read- 
ing of  Scriptures  at  the  opening  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  city. — Miss  Cora  A.  Manning,  an 
efficient  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  of  the  Mary 
street  school,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  at 
Newark,  N.  J. — The  Utica  schools  have  a  patrons 
week,  during  which  time  all  parents  and  friends 
of  the  children  are  invited  to  visit  the  schools  and 
inspect  the  work.  It  is  expressed,  according  to 
report,  that  the  schools  of  that  city  have  never 
been  so  efficient  as  under  present  management. — 
The  Catholic  societies  of  Rome  will  ask  that  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  be  dispensed  with  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. — The  Utica  Observer  has  recently 
written  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  that  city. — Prof.  Thomas  Flint 
Nichols,  of  the  faculty  of  Hamilton  College,  and 
Miss  Anna  Gordon  Root,  daughter  of  Prof.  Oren 
Root,  were  recently  united  in  marriage  at  Clin- 
ton. Many  distinguished  guests  were  present.— 
Another  teacher  has  been  added  to  the  school  at 
New  Hartford,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Fannie  A. 
Frieberger,  a  Vassar  graduate. — The  teachers' 
association  of  the  second  commissioner's  district 
was  held  at  Clay vi lie.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Paper  on  Music,  Miss  Laura  Stone,  Clin- 
ton ;  Talk  on  Arithmetic,  Curtis  Miller,  Jr. ;  paper, 
"Recitation  Hints,"  R.  B.  Searle;  address,  S.  J. 
Saunders.  D.  Sc,  Hamilton  College;  address, 
Seward  A.  Miller,  B.  S.  The  meeting  was  a 
verv  profitable  and  pleasing  one,  and  the  teachers 
will  do  well  to  sustain  such  gatherings. — Prof.  S. 
C.  Kimm,  Ph.  D.,  principal  of  the  Middleburgh 
high  school,  favored  the  people  of  Vernon  Center 
with  his  popular  lecture,  "Great  Deeds  of  Great 
People,"  during  the  holiday  vacation.  He  has  a 
well-prepared  lecture. 

Onondaga.— Prin.  Charles  R.  Drum,  of  the 
Montgomery  school,  Syracuse,  recently  addressed 
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the  teachers  of  Auburn  upon  the  subject,  "The 
School  City."— Syracuse  is  to  have  a  $300,000  new 
high  school  building  on  an  $80,000  site.  This 
will  give  to  that  city  a  fine  distinction  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  educational 
interests. — There  is  need  of  a  truant  school  build- 
ing at  Syracuse,  and  plans  for  one  will  be  at 
once  prepared.  The  board  find  that  they  have 
adequate  funds  on  hand  to  pay  for  such  a  build- 
ing.— At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Onondaga 
Educational  Council,  Miss  Emma  LaVean,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  physical  culture  at  Syra- 
cuse, will  discuss  the  "Swedish  School  System." 

Ontario — The  school  authorities  at  Geneva  are 
very  careful  in  regard  to  vaccination  in  the 
schools  of  that  city,  and  comply  very  rigidly 
with  the  demands  of  the  State  law. — Miss  Anna 
Titus,  a  valued  teacher  in  the  Clifton  Springs 
school,  has  resigned  her  position  to  continue  her 
studies  at  Syracuse  University. 

Orange.— Supt.  R.  V.  K.  Montfort,  for  forty 
years  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  village  December 
29th.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Medical 
College,  and  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  124th 
New  York  Volunteers  during  the  Civil  War. 

Orleans —Prin.  Freeman  A.  McNall,  of  the 
Medina  high  school,  was  married  to  Miss  Grace 
Fisher,  a  former  teacher  in  the  Albion  high  school, 
recently.  The  groom  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  and^the  bride  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege. The  many  friends  of  Prin.  McNall  extend 
congratulations. 

Oswego. — The  teaching  force  of  the  schools  of 
this  county  loses  one  of  its  most  capable  and 
progressive  members  by  the  death  of  Prin.  Edwin 
Cornell,  of  the  Parish  school.  He  was  a  Cort- 
land Normal  School  graduate,  and  had  also 
Studied  at  the  State  Normal  College  at  Albany. — 
O.  D.  Miller,  of  Howard,  has  been  elected  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Parish  school  in  place  of  the 
late  Edwin  Cornell. — The  third  commissioner's 
district  teachers'  association  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  President,  P.  E.  Barnard,  of  Wil- 
liamstown;  vice-president,  Grove  W.  Stoyell,  of 
Sandy  Creek;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss  Ella 
Petrie,  of  Altmar. — Ray  K.  Savage  has  been 
added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Oswego  high  school 
and  will  teach  Latin  and  Greek. 

Otsego.— The  friends  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Frank 
D.  Blodgett,  of  Oneonta,  sympathize  deeply  with 
them  in  the  loss  of  their  infant  daughter.  The 
little  one  got  its  head  caught  between  the  mat- 
tress and  cross-piece  of  its  cribi  and  was  dead 
when  found.  Prof.  Blodgett  is  a  member  of  the 
Normal  School  faculty. — The  Ward  school  build- 
ing at  Oneonta  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

Rensselaer.— It  costs  annually  some  $150,000  to 
run  the  schools  of  Troy.  The  superintendent's 
report  shows  that  the  schools  are  under  efficient 
management,  and  doing  good  work. — The  annual 
report  of  Supt.  John  H.  Willets,  of  the  Troy 
schools,  is  unusually  interesting.  He  has  ascer- 
tained that  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  high  school 
of  that  city,  only  25  per  cent,  complete  the  course. 
He  is  not  in  favor  of  the  set  course  of  study,  but 
of  an  elective  one. — President  Boyce,  of  the  Bath 
school  board,  has  decided  not  to  resign,  as  he 
expects  soon  to  return  from  New  York. 


Rockland.— Miss  Serena  Hartwell,  a  teacher  in 
the  Suffern  school  at  Nyack,  has  resigned  her 
position. 

Saratoga. — Commissioner  Rice  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulate upon  providing  such  a  fint  program  for  the 
teachers'  institute  of  his  district. — Miss  Evelyn  B. 
Gatchel  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Water- 
ford  high  school  to  accept  one  in  the  public 
school  of  New  York  city. — Scott  Youmans,  of  the 
Oneonta  State  Normal  School,  has  been  elected 
to  the  position  in  the  Waterford  schools  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Gatchel. — The 
Saratoga  Sun  thus  speaks  encouragingly  of  the 
management  of  the  Saratoga  schools:  "The  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  public  schools  is  largely  due 
to  the  earnest  work  of  our  present  School  Com- 
missioner Rice,  backed  by  the  efficient  superin- 
tendent and  his  able  corps  of  teachers." — Reports 
of  the  Saratoga  Springs  institute  speak  very  highly 
of  the  talks  given  by  Dr.  William  J.  Milne,  of  the 
Albany  Normal  College. — Supt.  T.  R.  Kneil,  of 
the  Saratoga,  may  well  be  proud  of  the  Christ- 
mas present  given  him  by  his  teachers — a  fine 
gold  watch.  A  fair  estimate  of  a  man  is  shown 
by  the  esteem  of  his  associates. 

Schoharie.— Prin.  S.  C.  Kimm,  of  the  Middle- 
burgh  high  school,  recently  lectured  at  Blen- 
heim, upon  the  subject  of  "Great  Deeds  of  Great 
People.'  The  subject  was  treated  in  a  scholarly 
manner,  showing  much  research. 

Schenectady. -Prof.  A.  Marvin,  principal  of  the 
Union  Classical  Institute,  gave  an  able  talk 
recently  before  the  "People's  Forum,"  on  "Pop- 
ular Education  in  Schenectady." 

Schuyler.— Prin.  George  W.  Chapman  has  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  Watkins  high  school 
on  account  of  ill  health  George  L.  Buck  has  been 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Buck  will  grad- 
uate from  Colgate  University  in  June,  and  is  a 
young  man  of  good  reputation  and  ability. 

Steuben — It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  have 
looked  through  a  manual  of  the  Corning  schools. 
(Supt.  Leigh  R.  Hunt  has  charge  of  these  schools, 
and  their  record  of  their  work  is  one  of  which  to 
be  proud.  There  is  a  hi^h  school  and  two  other 
schools,  twenty-six  teachers  being  employed.  A 
very  strong  teaching  force  is  employed. — Miss 
Frances  J,  Keins  has  resigned  her  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Canisteo  high  school. — Miss  Edith 
Goodrich  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Ham- 
mondsport  high  school,  and  Miss  Jennie  Early 
has  been  elected  to  take  her  place. 

St.  Lawrence. — There  is  an  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested in  the  Canton  high  school  that  shows  that 
institution  to  be  in  capable  hands. 

Suffolk  —The  whole  number  of  schools  in  Suf- 
folk county  is  138,  and  of  these  23  are  union 
schools.  The  whole  number  of  children  attend- 
ing school  last  year  was  13,743,  and  the  days' 
attendance  1,797.450.  The  value  of  the  school 
buildings  in  the  county  is  $591,018  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  districts 
$47,805,729.  There  was  raised  by  local  taxation 
for  school  purposes  last  year  $181,955.23,  and 
$39-852  was  received  from  the  State. — The  school 
at  Amityvillc  has  recently  been  advanced  to  the 
high  school  grade. — Com'r  Millard  H.  Packer  is 
showing  the  right  spirit  in  urging  trustees  to 
visit  schools,  and  give  them  regular  and  thorough 
inspection. 
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Tioga. — Miss  Nellie  Johnson  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Waverly  schools,  after  faithful 
service  for  several  years. — Among  the  fortunate 
school  men  of  the  State  is  Prin.  E.  J.  Peck,  of  the 
Owego  high  school.  He  has  recently  advanced 
to  the  position  of  Regents'  Inspector,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,400. 

Tompkins.— Under  charge  of  Prin.  Michael  Mc- 
Dermott,  the  McLean  school  is  reported  to  be . 
in  fine  condition.  Forty  non-resident  pupils  are 
in  attendance. — In  a  somewhat  exhaustive  report 
of  the  conditions  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Ithaca  schools,  Supt.  H.  W.  Foster  shows  very 
clearly  he  has  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the 
school  machinery  of  that  city.  He  has  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  ideals  of  future  progress 
in  the  schools  will  be  realized,  as  the  records  of 
the  past  testify. 

Ulster.— At  the  Kingston  school  meetings  held 
recently,  resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect  that 
teachers  from  that  city  be  employed,  where  prac- 
ticable, in  the  city  schools. — Miss  Gertrude  Hill 
has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  in  the  Shady 
school,  and  the  place  has  been  supplied  by  Louis 
Blodgett. — At  the  Kingston  Institute  the  teachers* 
association  was  reformed.  Com'r  John  J.  Moran 
was  elected  president;  Myron  J.  Michael,  vice- 
president;  Ira  D.  Minard,  secretary,  and  John  J. 
Moran,  Treasurer. 

Washington  —Miss  Sarah  Payne  has  resigned 
her  position  as  teacher  in  the  Sandy  Hill  school, 
Miss  Rose  Flood  taking  her  place. — Among  the 
wide-awake  School  men  of  the  State  is  superin- 
tendent Howe,  of  the  Whitehall  schools.  He  is 
proving  his  ability  in  marked  manner,  especially 
in  teaching  reading,  spelling  and  English,  in  his 
schools.  It  is  claimed  upon  good  authority  that 
unusual  results  in  these  branches  of  study  are 
being  secured  among  pupils  under  his  care.  He 
is  preparing  a  manual,  showing  his  method,  that 
will  be  published. 

Wayne.— By  the  will  of  the  late  Lyman  Bick- 
ford,  of  Macedon,  St.  Lawrence  University 
receives  $5,000. — Fred  L.  Brown,  of  Newark,  has 
been  elected  to  teach  sciences  in  Delaware  Acad- 
emy.— Miss  Ida  Louise  Saxton,  of  Clyde,  a  grad- 
uate of  Syracuse  University,  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Prin.  Albert  H.  Wilcox,  of  the  Rochester 
high  school. 

Westchester —The  teachers  of  Mt.  Vernon 
believe  they  have  grievances  in  regard  to  matter 
of  wages,  and  also  wish  to  have  privilege  of  cre- 
ating a  pension  fund,  upon  which  they  can  retire 
after  a  certain  length  of  service.  They  recently 
held  a  mass  meeting  and  will  state  their  grievances 
to  the  board. 
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Manhattan. — Prin.  Emil  L.  Newman,  of  school 
No.  7»  vice-president  of  the  Male  Teachers'  asso- 
ciation, says  that  the  teachers  are  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  Davis  law,  and  denies  that  its  pro- 
visions will  increase  the  city  budget  the  sum  stated 
by  Comptroller  Coler.  He  claims  that  only  $400,- 
000  extra  will  be  needed  to  comply  with  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Davis  law. — About  eighty  delegates 
of  the  New  York  Teachers'  association  recently 


met  at  the  Normal  College,  and  passed  resolutions 
denouncing  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  char- 
ter revision  in  regard  to  the  denial  of  their  rights. 
Especially  do  they  condemn  that  clause  that 
refuses  them  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature for  redress  from  wrongs. — Dr.  Samuel 
Weir,  professor  of  the  history  of  education,  ethics 
and  philosophy  in  the  school  of  pedagogy,  New 
York  University,  will  speak  before  the  Minne- 
sota State  Teachers'  association,  December  26, 
on  "Humanism,  Realism,  or  Education  for  Soci- 
ety. Some  Reflections  on  the  Functions  of  Edu- 
cation."— There  are  thirty-nine  night  schools  in 
Manhattan  and  Bronx,  with  an  attendance  of  15,- 
000.  Twenty-one  of  these  schools  are  in  the 
poorer  sections.  The  attendance  is  not  confined 
to  the  young,  as  in  some  of  these  schools  men 
sixty  years  of  age  are  found.  At  the  Fifty- 
seventh  street  school  an  old  negress  eighty  years 
old  is  trying  hard  to  learn  to  read. — The  follow- 
ing candidates  for  appointment  as  male  principals 
have  been  chosen  as  the  ten  highest  on  the  list 
There  were  seventy  candidates  for  the  eligible 
list:  Benjamin  Veit,  public  school  No.  83;  Ber- 
nard J.  Devlin,  public  school  No.  77 ;  William  A 
Kottman,  public  school  No.  51 ;  Joseph  G.  Furey, 
public  school  No.  40;  Frank  A.  Schmidt,  public 
school  No.  49;  Henry  G.  Schneider,  public  school 
No.  90;  Oswald  Schlockow,  public  school  No. 
147;  Henry  Ludwig,  public  school  No.  103;  John 
J.  Malarkey,  public  school  No.  75;  Bryan  J. 
Reilly,  public  school  No.  147. — Miss  Lena  R. 
Hall,  a  graduate  of  the  Cortland  State  Normal 
School,  was  last  month  appointed  a  regular 
teacher  in  the  City  Island  school,  No.  102,  of 
which  Mr.  Francis  Ward  is  principal.  She  has 
charge  of  a  newly-formed  class. — A  new  Boys' 
high  school  building  will  soon  be  erected.  It  will 
have  some  80  class-rooms  and  will  be  a  fine  struc- 
ture.— The  board  of  education  has  retired  with 
annuities  the  four  following  teachers:  From  Pri- 
mary school  No.  150,  Manhattan,  Florence  Bal- 
lou,  appointed  in  October,  1863,  salary  $1,340, 
annuity  $620;  Public  school  No.  135,  Manhattan, 
Josephine  C  Cozans,  appointed  in  January,  1861, 
salary  $1,400,  annuity  $700;  Public  school  No.  21, 
Manhattan,  Juliette  Hunter,  appointed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1865,  salary  $1,240,  annuity  $620,  and  from 
Public  school  No.  1,  Richmond,  Elizabeth  W. 
Ballantyne  salary  $1,853,  annuity  $660.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  four  teach- 
ers for  the  Normal  school  were  appointed.  Miss 
Clara  Byrnes  was  made  a  teacher  of  history,  with 
a  salary  of  $1,000;  Miss  Marjorie  Burr,  and  Miss 
Renate  Remy,  teachers  of  English,  each  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,000,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Knight,  critic  in 
'  the  training  department,  with  a  salary  of  $600.— 
The  borough  board  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  has 
decided  to  establish  ten  ungraded  classes.  Six  of 
these  rooms  are  to  be  given  up  to  truants  and 
incorrigibles,  and  four  to  backward  pupils.  The 
teachers  of  the  same  are  to  receive  $100  each 
extra  for  extra  and  unpleasant  work  entailed.— 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  has  re-appointed  the  following 
members  of  the  Manhattan  board:  .  Miles  M. 
O'Brien,  Vernon  M.  Davis,  George  M.  Muth. 
Charles  C.  Burlingham,  Henry  A.  Rogers  and 
Joseph  J.  Kittel. — Upon  his  re-appointment,,  Pres- 
ident Miles  O'Brien,  of  the  school  board 
expresses  his  policy  and  expectation  for  the 
school.    He    favors    extension   of   kindergartens, 
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and  erection  of  enough  high  schools  for  adequate 
purposes.  He  believes  in  the  library  scheme, 
and  in  advancing  that  work.  He  hopes  there  will 
be  a  continued  policy  of  keeping  politics  out  of 
the  schools.  His  tone  is  hopeful  for  the  future 
of  the  schools,  and  his  statements  unequivocal. — 
The  American  Mathematical  society  held  its 
annual  meeting  recently  at  Columbia  University, 
and  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
Eliakim  Hastings  Moore,  Chicago  University; 
vice-presidents,  Thomas  S.  Fiske  and  Henry  S. 
White ;  secretary,  F.  N.  Cole ;  treasurer,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Bennett;  librarian,  Pomeroy  Ladu;  committee 
of  publication,  N.  F.  Cole,  Alexander  Ziwet  and 
F.  Morely;  members  of  council  to  serve  until 
December,  1903,  Professor  E.  W.  Brown,  H.  B. 
Fine,  T.  F.  Holgate  and  W.  F.  Osgood;  member 
of  council  to  serve  until  December,  1902,  E.  W. 
Hyde. 

Queens.— A  year  ago  the  Corona  school  was 
closed  bv  the  board  of  education  and  consoli- 
dated with  the  Elmhurst  school.  The  Corona 
people  sought  legal  decision,  which  was  rendered 
to  the  end  that  under  the  charter  the  board  had 
not  the  right  to  take  such  an  action.  A  recent 
decision  from  the  State  Superintendent,  however, 
declares  that  the  high  school  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  board,  and  if  its  facilities  can  be  strength- 
ened by  such  consolidation,  they  have  such  right. 
— The  children  of  the  Borough  schools  contrib- 
uted $1,0*0  to  aid  in  the  re-establishment  of 
schools  at  Galveston,  31,000  pennies  being  a  part 
of  the  contribution. — Miss  Letta  V.  Myer  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Springfield  school. 

Brooklyn. — A  change  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
Teachers'  Training  School,  under  directions  of 
State  Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner,  is  now 
proposed.  Among  other  things,  the  length  of  the 
course  to  three  half  years,  instead  of  two,  is  pro- 
posed.— Associate  Supt.  Shallow,  under  direction, 
has  arranged  for  some  300  lectures  to  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  schools  during  the  winter 
months. — Prin.  Frank  B.  Stevens  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Principals'  associa- 
tion.— Borough  Supt.  of  Schools,  Edward  G. 
Ward,  says  there  are  now  needed  38  new  school 
buildings  in  Brooklyn,  16  of  which  number  are  in 
course  of  erection.  He  also  asserts  that  there 
are  some  43,000  pupils  in  part  time  classes,  being 
not  properly  provided  for. — The  school  children 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  contributed  $7,879.19 
to  the  re-building  of  schools  at  Galveston. — 
There  is  a  movement  planned  and  under  consid- 
eration of  the  Brooklyn  school  board  to  har- 
monize the  courses  of  study  in  the  high  schools 
of  that  city.  These  high  schools  were  separately 
organized,  and  have  been  working  under  individ- 
ual courses  of  study.  It  is  now  proposed  to  so 
regulate  affairs  as  to  set  all  at  work,  practically, 
under  one  course. 


EDUCATIONAL  GATHERING  AT 
SYRACUSE 

One  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  school  men 
and  women  in  the  history  of  their  organizations 
attended  the  meeting  of  Academic  and  Grammar 
School  Principals,  at  Syracuse.  It  was  not  alone 
more  largely  attended  than  usual,  but  was  an 
exceptionally  practical  meeting. 


The  annual  address  before  the  Academic  Prin- 
cipals, by  James  B.  Dill,  a  leading  attorney  of 
New  York  city,  was  a  fine  beginning  of  the  work 
of  the  session,  and  was  received  with  much 
satisfaction. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  by  the 
Grammar  School  Principals:  "Evening  Schools," 
by  Prin.  John  D.  Wilson,  of  Syracuse;  "Elocu- 
tion," by  Prin.  G.  H.  Walden,  of  Rochester; 
"Music  in  the  Schools,"  Prin.  Hollis  E.  Dann, 
of  Ithaca;  "Physical  Training,"  Miss  Alta  Wig- 
gins, of  Buffalo. 

The  Academic  Principals  chose  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Charles 
H.  Warfield,  of  Little  Falls ;  vice-president,  James 
Winne,  of  Poughkeepsie ;  secretary,  S.  Dwight 
Arms,  U.  S.  N.  Y.,  of  Albany;  treasurer,  Jay 
Crissey,  of  Penn  Yan;  executive  committee,  H. 
J.  Walter,  of  Waverly,-  Charles  E.  Keck,  of 
Southampton,  C.  A.  Hamilton,  of  Newark. 

The  Grammar  School  Principals  selected: 
President,  E.  A.  Frye,  of  Troy;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  W.  Torrance,  of  Jamestown;  second 
vice-president,  Mary  W.  Flanagan,  of  Syracuse; 
recording  secretary,  E.  M.  Sparlin,  of  Rochester; 
corresponding  secretary,  H.  H.  Kendall,  of  Troy; 
treasurer,  H.  L.  Fowler,  of  Rochester;  executive 
committee,  N.  P.  Browning,  of  Buffalo,  W.  W. 
Rixford,  of  Elmira,  R.  B.  White,  of  Syracuse, 
and   Miss  Leona  L.  Walker,   of  New  Rochelle. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Syracuse  dur- 
ing the  holidays  next  season. 


STATE  TRAINING  CLASS  TEACHERS 

An  important  event  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  different  educational  organizations  at 
Syracuse  during  the  holiday  week,  was  the  meet- 
ing of  principals  of  training  schools  for  teachers 
and  training  class  teachers.  Not  alone  was  an 
interesting  and  profitable  session  held,  but  a  per- 
manent organization  was  formed. 

There  were  nearly  seventy  teachers  present  at 
this  first  meeting,  and  the  discussion  of  questions 
pertaining  directly  to  their  branch  of  educational 
work  was  spirited  and  practical,  many  salient 
points  being  brought  out.  The  permanent  organ- 
ization enrolled  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President 
C.  E.  Franklin,  principal  of  the  Albany  Training 
School ;  vice-president.  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Mau- 
son,  of  Whitney's  Point  Training  Class;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Prin.  George  E.  Lewis,  of 
Syracuse  Training  School. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCIENCE 

TEACHERS 

The  Rochester  meeting  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Science  Teachers  was  a  very  satisfactory 
one,  and  brought  together  a  notable  gathering 
of  school  men.  The  important  subjects  treated 
were  as  follows:  "The  Scientific  Method  and  the 
Public  School,"  S.  A.  Forbes.  University  of  Illi- 
nois :  "The  Place  of  Physics  in  a  Liberal  Educa- 
tion," Henry  S.  Carhart,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan ;  "The  Teaching  of  Physiol- 
ogy in  Secondary  Schools,"  Frederick  S.  Lee.  Ph. 
D.,  Columbus  University;  "How  Shall  a  Young 
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Person  Study  Botany?"  W.  J.  Beal,  Ph.  D., 
Michigan  Agricultural  College ;  ''Practical  Exper- 
iments in  Physical  Geography,"  William  Morris 
Davis,  M.  E.,  Harvard  University;  "The  Signifi- 
cance and  Limitations  of  Nature  Work,"  Stanley 
Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  Pardue  University;  "The  Scien- 
tific Basis  of  Modern  Industry,"  John  B.  John- 
son, C.  E.,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  "Zoology  in 
Secondary  Education,"  Jacob  E.  Reighard,  Ph.  M., 
University  of  Michigan.  Besides  these  addresses 
were  many  important  discussions  given. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  Dr.  F.  W.  Barrows,  of  Buffalo  high 
school;  vice-president.  Prof.  Frank  M.  McMur- 
ray,  of  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  R.  Warner, 
instructor  of  science  at  Auburn  high  school. 
The  following  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee   were    re-elected:    James    H.    Stoller,    of 


Union  College,  Thomas  B.  Lovell,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  William  C.  Peckham,  of  Adelphi  Col- 
lege at  Brooklyn. 

A  NEEDED  ORGANIZATION 

A  company  of  well-known  and  responsible 
school  principals  of  Buffalo  have  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  who  wish  to  attend 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  this  coming  season. 
The  organization  is  known  as  the  Teachers'  Pan- 
Tourist  Co.,  and  Prin.  E.  J.  Cobb  is  its  president 
For  a  small  compensation  they  propose  to  find 
suitable  accommodations,  look  after  baggage, 
help  the  teacher  save  money,  and  guide  her  in 
visiting  the  Exposition  and  surrounding  points 
of  interest.  Teachers  interested  should  write  to 
them  at  433  Mooney-Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL    BUILDINC,.    FREDOMA,    N.  Y. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  FREDONIA 

The  destruction  of  the  State  Normal  School 
building  at  Fredonia  bv  fire,  Friday,  December 
14,  iy<  o.  entailed  a  loss  <>t  seven  live*.  i>e>i<k-  a 
property  loss  of  nearly  $250,000.  Six  young  lady 
students,  who  occupied  rooms  in  the  dormitory 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  and  the  aged 
janitor  were  the  victims  of  the  terrible  disaster. 

In  building  and  equipment  this  Normal  School 
ranked    foremost    among   the    institutions    of   its 


kind  in  this  State.  And  in  the  record  of  its 
efficiency  it  has  been  among  'the  best.  The  loss 
is  very  great  to  the  State  and  to  Fredonia,  and  is 
deeply  regretted. 

The  corner  stone  of  this  school  building  was  laid 
in  1867,  the  original  building  costing  $100,000,  which 
sum  was  borne  by  the  community  in  which  it  was 
located.  Dr.  J.  W.  Armstrong  was  the  first  prin- 
cipal, and  held  that  office  until  his  death  in  1878. 
With  the  student  body  his  personality  was  clearly 
felt,   and   even  yet  his   influence   rests  upon  the 
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community.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Neil  Gilmour,  thereupon  sent  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hoose,  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  who  took 
charge  until  the  election  of  Dr.  Francis  B.  Pal- 
mer, October  24,  1878.  At  its  head  and  identified 
with  its  marked  progress  and,  increasing  efliciency 
has  been  this  honored  principal  ever  since.  Heart 
and  brain  and  soul  he  has  been  connected  with 
this  institution,  and  the  result  of  his  untiring 
energy,  his  unerring  judgment,  and  unfaltering 
devotion  has  been  marked. 

As  the  attendance  increased,  twice  large  and 
costly  additions  have  been  made.  Many  thous- 
ands of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  apparatus, 
books  and  other  equipment. 

More  than  1,000  members  are  enrolled  in  the 
alumni  of  this  institution,  and  all  up  and  down 
the  State  as  heads  of  and  teachers  in  some  of  our 
best  schools,  they  are  bearing  faithful  testimony 
of  their  training. 

The  work  of  the  school  will  be  continued  in  the 
several  halls  and  churches  of  Fredonia,  and  plans 
have  already  been  laid  for  a  new  building.  It  is 
hoped  that  out  of  the  gloom  of  this  great  disaster, 
this  institution  will  come  forth  into  a  brighter 
and  better  future. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University 

Professor  Samuel  Weir,  of  the  department  of 
History  of  Education  and  Ethics,  was  the  chief 
speaker  before  the  Minnesota  State  Teachers' 
association,  at  St.  Paul,  at  the  evening  session 
x  on  Friday,  December  •  2*th.  His  subject  was 
"Humanism,  Realism,  or  Education  for  Society, — 
Some  Reflections  on  the  Function  of  Education." 
The  school  has  received  the  Diploma  of  the 
Silver  Medal  awarded  to  its  exhibit  made  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  last  summer.  This  exhibit,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  charts,  portfolios  and  broch- 
ures, presented  the  organization  of  the  work  in 
this  department  of  the  university,  and  the  relation 
of  the  school  to  the  educational  system  of  the 
United  States  in  so  far  as  this  system  pertains 
to  the  preliminary  and  the  higher  training  of 
teachers  for  public  and  private  schools. 


Vassar  Colllege 

Among  the  recent  gifts  to  the  Vassar  College 
Library,  a  few  are  of  special  interest.  The  Vassar 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution has  presented  a  number  of  historical 
books;  the  Contemporary  club,  which  is  this 
year  studying  Howells,  has  given  ten  volumes  of 
his  works;  J.  Rendel  Harris  has  sent,  among 
others,  several  of  his  own  books;  and  a  copy 
of  "Eleanor"  has  been  received  from  Mrs.  Ward. 

Professor  Laura  J.  Wylie  has  edited  "The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers"  in  a  volume  just 
issued  in  the  Star  series  of  English  classics. 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly/'  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  at  the 
college,  on  Hawthorne. 

The  trustees  of  the  college  have  decided  to  build 
a  new  dormitory  which  will  accommodate  about 
one  hundred  students. 

The  dynamo  and  engine  presented  to  the  col- 
lege  last   spring  by   George   Westinghouse   have 


been  set  up  and  wires  are  being  laid  for  con- 
nection with  the  main  building,  the  laboratories 
and  Rockefeller  Hall,  in  order  that  stereopticons 
may  be  used  in  lecture  and  class-room  work. 

With  the  courses  now  added  in  modern  Greek 
and  Archaeology,  together  with  the  courses  offered 
by  the  Art  Department,  candidates  can  be  fitted 
to  take  the  examinations  for  the  fellowship  of. 
the  school  at  Athens.  Miss  Lida  Shaw  King,  A. 
B.  class  of  '90,  A.  M.  Brown  University,  has  the 
$1,000  Agnes  Hoppin  Fellowship  at  the  school 
at  Athens.  Miss  Ida  Carleton  Thallon  of  the 
class  of  '97,  is  now  studying  there. 

The  Greek  department  has  become  the  posses- 
sor of  an  Ideal  A.  A.  electric  lantern  made  by 
A.  G.  Thompson,  of  Boston.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  its  kind,  being  made  with  a  double 
lantern,   dissolving  shutters  and  automatic  feed. 

A  pamphlet  that  is  of  especial  interest  because 
it  is  the  first  educational  publication  of  the  col- 
lege, has  just  been  issued  under  the  title,  "Cata- 
logue of  Stars  within  one  degree  of  the  North 
Pole  and  Optical  Distortion  of  the  Helsingfors 
Astro-Photographic  Telescope  deduced  from 
photographic  measures,"  by  Caroline  E.  Furness, 
'91,  assistant  in  the  observatory  at  Vassar. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  observe 
in  the  new  catalogue  is  the  wide  geographical 
distribution  among  the  students.  It  is  found  that 
New  York  has  263,  Massachusetts  69,  New  Jer- 
sey 58,  Pennsylvania  51,  Illinois  37,  Ohio  32, 
Michigan  30,  Connecticut  20,  Missouri  19,  Indi- 
ana 13,  Maine  12,  Kentucky  12,  New  Hampshire 
11,  Iowa  10,  Georgia  6,  Delaware  5,  District  of 
Columbia  5,  Wisconsin  5,  Colorado  5,  California 
S>  Rhode  Island  4:  Virginia  3,  Tennessee  3, 
Nebraska  3,  Washington  3,  Vermont  2,  Maryland 
2,  North  Carolina  2,  and  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Ida- 
ho, Canada,  Cuba,  Syria  and  Burma  each  one. 
This  shows  that  New  England  is  represented  by 
no  students,  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  by 
48,  and  the  South  by  29. 


Cornell  University 

The  new  catalogue  of  Cornell  University  shows 
a  total  enrollment  of  2.^8,  a  gain  of  218  on  last 
year.  It  looks  as  if  President  Schurman  were  in 
favor  of  expansion  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

The  preliminary  announcement  of  the  Summer 
Session  of  Cornell  for  1901  is  also  at  hand. 
From  it  we  gather  that  there  has  been  an  exten- 
sion of  this  work,  some  eighty-four  courses  in 
nineteen  departments  being  offered. 

The  inference  seems  clear  that'  the  Summer 
Session  is  popular  among  the  professors  at  Cor- 
nell since  we  find  so  many  well  known  names 
among  the  teaching  force;  as,  for  example,  Pro- 
fessors Corson,  Crane,  Hewett.  Wait,  Burr,  Ben- 
nett. Jones,  Titchener,  Atkinson,  Bristol,  Moler, 
Morris,  Harris,  Tanner.  We  note,  however,  a 
few  names  from  other  institutions.  Thus,  Pro- 
fessor Frank  A.  Fetter,  from  Leland  Stanford 
University,  will  teach  the  economics;  Professor 
Albert  P.  Brigham,  of  Colgate  University,  will 
give  instruction  in  geology  and  physiography,  and 
Professor  Herman  Schoenfeld,  of  Columbia 
University,  is  to  teach  German  by  means  of  the 
German  language  itself.  That  an  especial  effort 
is  being  made  to  assist  teachers  of  French  and 
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German  in  a  practical  way,  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  half  the  instruction  in  both  these  tongues 
is  given  without  the  use  of  English. 

The  mathematical  faculty  at  Cornell  appears 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  atrophy  from  idleness ;  for, 
led  bv  the  veteran  teachers,  Professors  Wait  and 
Jones,  they  offer  sixteen  different  courses  for  the 
Summer  Session  of  1901.  The  instruction  ranges 
from  plain  algebra  up  to  "Groups,"  whatever  they 
may  be.  Teachers  of  advanced  physics  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  for  the  first  time  the 
dynamo  laboratory  will  be  open  for  summer 
work  under  Professor  Moler. 


Colgate  University 

The  winter  term  of  the  university  opened  on 
Tuesday  morning  with  the  attendance  as  large  as 
usual.  During  the  vacation  the  annual  catalogue 
of  the  university  for  the  current  year  was  issued, 
and  it  shows  that  the  total  attendance  for  the 
present  year  in  the  college  department  is  152. 

A  new  department,  entitled  the  Department  of 
Education,  has  been  instituted,  and  is  in  charge 
of  Professor  Melbourne  Stuart  Read.  Courses 
in  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  education  are 
offered,  and  also  a  course  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. This  course  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
those  students  who  successfully  complete  it  are 
entitled  to  the  endorsement  of  the  Department, 
which  enables  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  without  further  examination.  The 
institution  of  this  department  has  been  received 
with  much  appreciation  by  the  students  and 
friends  of  the  university, 

The  faculty  of  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Anderson  as  Instructor  in  Ecclesiology 
and  the  English  Bible.  Mr.  Anderson  is  offering 
an  interesting  course  during  the  present  term  on 
the  Historv  of  New  Testament  Times. 

A  feature  which  has  not  appeared  in  previous 
catalogues  is  a  statement  of  the  gifts  received 
during  the  year  1899- 1900,  and  a  review  of  this 
statement  shows  much  progress  along  certain 
lines.  The  first  page  of  the  catalogue  is  devoted 
to  a  view  of  the  president's  house,  which  has  just 
been  completed,  and  there  are  also  views  of  the 
College  Library  and  the  Gymnasium. 

The  class  of  1904  has  presented  to  the  college 
a  fine  bust  of  Shakespeare,  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  chapel. 

The  course  of  lectures  recently  delivered  here 
by  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  D.  D.,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  on  "Christian  Sociol- 
ogy." was  well  received.  Great  interest  in  the 
subject  was  aroused. 

The  Inter-Class  debate  was  won  this  year  by 
the  Seniors,  who  supported  the  affirmative  of  the 
question:  "Labor  organizations  promote  the  best 
interests  of  working  men." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Associated  Inter-Aca- 
demic Principals,  at  Syracuse,  during  the  Christ- 
mas recess,  graduates  of  Colgate  University 
formed  the  "Colgate  University  School  Masters' 
Club,"  with  the  following  officers:  President, 
Prin.  J.  M.  Thompson;  secretary,  Prin.  G.  L. 
Bennett,  of  West  Winficld.  The  club  proposes 
to  hold  an  annual  banquet  at  the  time  of  the 
Principals'  meeting.  This  year  there  were  about 
thirty  Colgate  men  in  attendance. 


UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

HELD 

Thursday  and  Friday,  November  8  and  9, 
1900 

FOR 

COMMISSIONER  CERTIFICATES 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  to  credits 
assigned  to  it  unless  otherwise  specified. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 
Questions. 

1.  State  three  things  that  it  is  desirable  for  a 

teacher  to  know  about  a  child  when  the 
child  enters  school  for  the  first  time. 

2.  In  teaching  geography  what  help  may  be  had 

from  a)  stories;  b)  pictures;  c)  imaginary 
journeys;  d)  history? 

3.  a)   Name  four  methods  of  teaching  primary 

reading,  b)  What  are  the  special  advan- 
tages of  the  method  you  prefer? 

4.  Which  should  be  taught  first,  long  or  short 

division  ?    Give  reasons  for  the  answer. 

5.  Suggest  two  good  methods  for  dealing  with 

poor  spellers. 

6.  a)   What  is  to  be  gained  in  teaching  history 

through  different  members  of  the  class  hav- 
ing different  text-books?  b)  What  will  be 
lost  through  the  use  of  this  plan? 

7.  What  is  the  chief  object  of  teaching  grammar? 

8.  In  cold  weather  how  may  a  schoolroom  that 

has  no  ventilating  apparatus  be  ventilated? 

9.  Give  a  good  plan  for  dealing  with  whispering. 
10.  What  must  be  accomplished  through  "busy/ 

work"  in  order  to  justify  its  use? 

Answers. 

1.  Age,  health  and  temperament,  home  sur- 
roundings, previous  school  experience. 

2.  a)  Places  are  remembered  more  easily  when 
their  characteristics  are  fixed  and  illustrated  by 
interesting  narratives. 

b)  Pictures  are  the  best  substitutes  for  a  visit 
to  a  place,  impressing  it  on  the  memory  as  a 
reality  as  no  word  description  can. 

c)  Imaginary  journeys  stimulate  activity  of 
thought  by  the  pupil,  fix  his  attention  upon  the 
place  itself  and  in  connection  with  other  places, 
and  also  develops  the  imagination. 

d)  The  teaching  of  history  in  connection  with 
geography  gives  added  interest  to  the  spot  where 
the  event  occurred,  and  makes  both  spot  and 
event  more  real  through  the  mutual  association  of 
one  with  the  other. 

3.  a)  The  sentence  method,  the  word  method, 
the  phonic  method,  A,  B,  C  method. 

b)  Most  schools  are  now  using  the  combina- 
tion of  the  word  and  sentence  method  accom- 
panied by  phonic  work.  The  advantages  of  this 
are,  that  though  the  children  begin  with  the  sen- 
tence the  word  which  is  the  element  they  first 
use  in  expressing  themselves  is  almost  immedi- 
ately given,  and  they  also  have  drill  in  sentence 
expression,  which  is  the  method  of  expression  in 
youth  and  adult  life.  The  process  of  the  sen- 
tence, then  the  word,  is  an  analytico-synthetic 
that  is  more  helpful  and  more  interesting  than  the 
word  first  and  then  the  meaningless  symbols 
known  as  letters.  The  phonic  drill  tends  to  fix 
attention  upon  the  syllables  and  clear  articulation 
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and  prepares  for  the  stage  at  which  the  children 
will  be  able  to  be  given  regular  phonic  work. 
Additional  reasons  may  be  given. 

4.  Authorities  differ.  Generally  short  division 
is  taught  first,  because  the  child  can  keep  in 
mind  the  whole  dividend  better.  If  long  division 
is  learned  first,  the  child  will  thus  work  examples, 
which  could  more  profitably  be  worked  by  short 
division. 

5.  a)  Have  misspelled  words  written  in  sep- 
arate book,  and  drilled  on  until  acquired.  Have 
words  missed  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  week, 
and  given  to  the  poor  spellers  only. 

b)  Provide  what  is  known  as  the  game  of 
"Logomachy" — a  collection  of  letter  cards  with 
which  defective  spellers  are  required  to  build  up 
the  missed  words.  Poor  spelling  is  due  to  lack 
of  close  observation  of  the  syllable  elements. 

6.  a)  Different  text  books  give  different  ideas 
of  the  period  under  consideration  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent illustrations  and  anecdotes.  The  compari- 
son of  these  secure  interest  and  a  broader  point 
of  view. 

b)  Different  text  books  result*  in  loss  of  time 
in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson,  and  afford  pupils 
inclined  to  shirk  an  excuse  for  not  answering  a 
question  fully  and  accurately. 

7.  Grammar  is  the  science  of  language,  fur- 
nishes the  pupil  with  a  scientific  understanding 
of  the  forms  of  correct  speech,  and  trains  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  pupil. 

8.  There  is  nothing  better  than  a  board  the 
width  of  the  window,  and  about  nine  inches  high, 
put  under  the  lower  sash.  This  secures  an  up- 
ward current  of  fresh  air  between  the  sashes, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  strike  upon 
the  children.  Even  where  there  is  a  system  of 
ventilation,  this  may  be  used  in  early  fall  and 
early  spring. 

9.  Keep  the  children  so  interested  with  your 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  way  of  pre- 
senting it  that  they  will  be  so  engrossed  with  what 
you  have  to  say  or  the  work  you  have  given  them 
to  do,  that  they  will  find  no  time  for  whispering. 
If  this  is  done,  what  little  whispering  may  still 
occur  can  well  be  let  go  unnoticed. 

10.  It  must  be  educative,  and  have  a  perceptible 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  school.  It  must  also 
pleasantly  and  profitably  engage  the  time  of  the 
pupils,  who  must  exhibit  results  to  show  that 
proper  attention  has  been  given  to  the  work. 


BOOKKEEPING 
Questions. 

1.  Define  a)  assets,  b)  resources,  c)  debtor,  d) 

bills  payable,  e)  discount. 

2.  Interpret  the  following:  a/c  t  %t  c/0)CO,D. 

D.B.,  B.B.,  S.B..  F.O.B.,  ult.,  #■ 
Glover,  Warren  &  Co.,  of  Watertown,  N. 

Y.,    have   the   following   memoranda: 
Dec.  3,   1900.     Sold    Henry    Newman,    on 

account,  5  yds.  Linen  Sheeting  at  $2.    17 

yds.  Cotton  Flannel  at  20c.     1   Carriage 

Robe,  $9-75- 


Dec.    4.     Bought    of    Gustavius    Stewart 
(New  York  city),  on  account,  5  pieces 
Cambric,  220  yds.  at  4c,  3  pieces  Fancy 
Plaid,   85   yds.   at  $1.20,   20  doz.    Spool 
Cotton  at  48c. 
Dec.  "5.    Sold   John    Wile    7    yds.    Fancy 
Plaid  at  $1.35,  8  yds.  Cassimere  at  $1.75. 
Received  in  part  payment,  cash  $10. 
Dec.  6.  -Sold  for  cash,  to  Irving  Dean,  10 
yds.  Blue  Serge  at  90c.,  2  pairs  Blankets 
at  $575.     Henry  Newman  gives  us  his 
Note  in  payment  of  account  of  Dec.  3. 
Received  of  Henry  Newman,  on  account, 
cash  $20. 
3-4.  Rule  proper  forms,  one  page  each,  for  day- 
book, cash-book  and  ledger. 

5.  Using  proper  abbreviations  and  conventions, 

enter  transactions  in  day-book. 

6.  Enter  transactions  in  cash-book. 

7.  Post  accounts. 

8.  Close  in  proper  form  ledger  accounts. 

9.  Make  an  itemized  bill  to  Irving  Dean  (Dec. 

6)  and  receipt  the  same. 
10.  Write    note    mentioned     in     transaction     of 
Dec.  6. 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  The  assets  represent  all  property  belonging 

to  a  business.  (6)  The  resources  represent 
all  property  belonging  to  a  business,  (c)  The 
debtor  is  the  receiver,  (d)  Bills  payable  are 
written  promises  to  pay  money  to  others.  (*) 
Bank  discount  is  that  which  is  paid  or  received 
for  the  use  of  money.  Commercial  discount 
is  the  amount  taken  from  a  list  price. 

2.  (a)  Account;    (3)  per  cent;    (c)  care  of;    (d) 

collect  on  delivery ;  (e)  daybook;  (/")  balance 
book;  (g)  sales  book;  (A)  free  on  board;  (/*) 
last  month;  (/) number. 

3-4  DAY  BOOK  PAGE  7 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1900    Dr.     Cr. 


Henry  Newman,  Dr 
To  <  yds.*  Linen   Sheeting, 

@  $2.00 $1000 

To  17  yds.  Cotton  Flannel, 

@aoc 3  40 

To  1  Carriage  Robe 9  7s 


Gustavius  Stewart,  New  York  Cr 
By  5  pieces   Cambric,   320 

yds.,®  4c 4400 

By  i  pieces  Fancy  Plaid,  85 

yds.,  @  1  so 30600 

By  ao  dozen  Spool  Cotton, 

@  48c 960 


John  Wile  Dr. 

To  7  yds.  Fancy  Plaid,  <fo  1  35  9  45 

"  8  yds.  Cassimere,  @  1  75  14  00 

Cr.  

By  Cash 

6 
Henry  Newman  Cr. 
33  15 

ao  00 


By  Note 

11  cash  on  acc't. 


$»3 
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CASH  BOOK 


DR. 


Cr. 


1900 
Dec. 


John  Wile,  on  acc't 

Irving  Dean,  for  xndse  — 
Henry  Newman  on  acc't. 


$10 


So 


LEDGER 
DR. 


Henry  Newman 


Cr. 


XQOO 

Dec. 


1 

1900 

-* 

ToMdse. 

7 

$^ 

«sl 

Dec. 

6 

By  Note 

7 

$«n 

Balance. 

20 

00 1 

By  Cash 

7 

vo 

4' 

I5| 

43 

* 

Balance. 

|*o 

DR. 


Gustavius  Stewart 


Cr. 


Balance. 


$359 


Dec. 


By  Mdse. 
Balance. 


$*59 


Dr. 


John  Wile 


Cr. 


1900 
Dec. 


5 

ToMdse. 

7 

$23 

1 
45 

Dec 

5 

By  Cash. 
Balance. 

7 

$10 

a  3 

*3 

45 

=  = 

Balance. 

$13 

45 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.,  Dec  6,  1900. 


Irving  Dean, 

To  Glover,  Warren  &  Co.,  Dr. 


To  10  yds.  Blue  Serjre  @  $.90 

.  "  s  prs.  Blankets,  @  5  75 


$Q 

00 

1 

XX 

50 

1     to 

\ 

Received  payment.  Glover,  Warren  &  Co. 
10.    $23.15.  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  6,  1900. 

On  demand,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order 
of  Glover.  Warren  oft  Co..  twenty-three  dollars 
and  fifteen  cents  ($-'3  15),  fur  value  received. 

Henry  Newman. 


PHILOSOPHY    AND    HISTORY    OF    EDU- 
CATION. 

Questions. 

Of  the  folloiving  questions  candidates  will  ans- 
wer 10  only,  to  each  of  which  10  credits  are 
assigned. 

1.  What  was  the  teaching  of  Quintilian  as  to  a) 

play;    b)   learning  a  foreign  language;  c) 
distaste  for  study? 

2.  Compare    the    educational     systems    of    the 

Chinese  and  Hindus  as  to  a)  classes  edu- 
cated;  b)  purposes  of  education. 

3.  Give  one  educational  maxim  of  Pestalozzi. 

4.  Upon  what  philosophical  principle  is  founded 

the  maxim,   "We  learn  to  do  by  doing?" 

5.  What  college  was  first  established  within  the 


present  limits  of  a)  the  United  States;  b) 
the  state  of  New  York? 

6.  What  were  the  views  of  Martin  Luther   in 

respect  to  a)  support  and  control  of 
schools;  b)  attendance;  c)  teachers;  d) 
manual  training;    e)  libraries? 

7.  a)  With  what  method  of  teaching  is  the  name 

of  E.  A.  Sheldon  prominently  associated? 
b)  where  was  his  work  chiefly  done? 

8.  a)   What    was    the    social    condition    of    an 

Athenian  pedagogue?  b)  What  was  his 
chief  duty? 

9.  What   is   the   principal   educational    value  of 

deductive  teaching? 

10.  Name   a   distinguished    a)    teacher,    and    b) 

pupil  of  Plato,  c)  What  was  the  central 
thought  of  Plato's  system  of  education? 

11.  a)  What  was  the  central  thought  of  Persian 

education?  b)  Who  only  received  its  ad- 
vantages ? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  humanistic  studies?    Name 

three. 

13.  What  was  the  service  to  education  performed 

by  the  monasteries  during  the  middle  ages? 

Answers. 

1.  a)  Turn  to  account  the  child's  first  years, 
and  let  his  play  be  a  means  of  education.  Mem- 
ory only  is  required  in  the  elements  of  learning, 
and  this  faculty  is  strongly  developed  in  the 
child,  b)  Foreign  languages  should  be  studied 
early,  for  a  child's  native  language  will  come  to 
him  naturally  in  his  intercourse  with  others. 
Quintilian  taught  his  pupil  Greek  before  making 
him  study  his  native  tongue,  c)  Let  study  be 
to  the  child  a  play,  so  that  he  may  not  acquire 
a  distaste  for  learning. 

2.  a)  Education  in  China  reaches  practically, 
all  of  the  male  sex.  thus  giving  an  opportunity 
for  all  to  rise  to  the  highest  positions  of  honor. 
In  both  China  and  India,  women  have  no  educa- 
tional advantages.  In  India,  education  is  not 
universal  as  the  caste  system  prevails.  The 
castes  are  taught  separately,  the  people  of  each, 
receiving  such  instruction  as  will  fit  them  for 
their  particular  station  in  life.  The  Brahmans 
are  the  only  truly  educated  class,  b)  Chinese 
education  is  superficial,  its  two  cardinal  virtues 
being  politeness  and  obedience.  Its  purpose  is 
to  prepare  for  this  life.  Contrasted  with  this  is 
the  Hindu  idea  of  education  which  is  to  prepare 
for  the  life  to  come.  From  their  earliest  years, 
the  children  are  trained  with  reference  to  this 
idea. 

3.  Intuition  is  the  basis  of  instruction.  Instruc- 
tion ought  to  begin  with  the  simplest  elements, 
and  progress  by  degrees  while  following  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child. 

(Others  will  be  accepted.) 

4.  "There  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  that 
was  not  first  in  the  senses." — Cotnenius. 

5.  a)  Harvard    College,     b)    Columbia    College, 
(Then  called  King's  College.) 

6.  a)  Schools  should  be  supported  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  b)  Regular  attendance 
should  be  required,  and  the  parents  held  account- 
able for  non-attendance.  '  c)  Teachers  should 
have  professional  training,  including  singing;  by 
example  and  precept,  she  should  be  worthy  of 
the  respect  of  her  pupils,  d)  Every  child  must 
learn   not   only   the   ordinary   subjects  of   study, 
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A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  life  and  vigor  by 
supplying  the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  packages  only. 


but  also  the  practical  duties  of  life, — boys,  a 
trade;  girls,  housework,  e)  Every  school  should 
have  a  library. 

7.  a)  Object  teaching,  b)  Oswego  Normal 
School. 

8.  a)  Usually  an  old  and  trusted  slave,  b)  His 
chief  duty  was  to  conduct  his  charge  to  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  instruction, — in  fact,  he  was  the 
child's  constant  attendant.  The  pedagogue  was 
also  resp)-  sible  for  the  child's  morals  and  manners. 

9.  Deductive  teaching  trains  the  pupil  to  draw 
correct  inferences  from  general  truths.  It  also 
enables  him  to  utilize  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
inductive  reasoning,  and  by  so  doing,  make  possi- 
ble new  and  more  complicated  inductions. 

10.  a)  Socrates,    b)  Aristotle,    c)  Plato's  sys- 
tem of  education  centers  around  the  State,  and 
everything  w*as  made  subservient  to  the  bringing . 
of  it  to  perfection. 

11.  a)  Persian  education  was  distinctly  mili- 
tary in  character,  and  the  chief  end  of  the  educa- 
tion was  to  prepare  the  citizen  of  war.  b)  All 
of  the  male  sex. 

12.  Humanistic  studies  are  those  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  promote  refinement  of 
taste  and  mental  culture.  The  term  is  used 
also  to  distinguish  them  from  the  natural  and 
mathematical  sciences.  Languages,  literature  and 
history. 

13.  The  monasteries  preserved  classic  litera- 
ture, and  valuable  manuscripts ;  kept  alive  Chris- 
tianity; maintained  religious  and  educational 
interests;  originated  the  course  of  study  known 
as  the  "seven  liberal  arts;"  furnished  places  of 
refuge  for  the  oppressed. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Taylor's   First   Reader.    Werner    School   Book 

Co.,  Chicago. 

Is  a  reading  book  for  beginners  that  js  based 
upon  the  truth  that  a  child  learns  to  read  by 
reading,  that  he  learns  best  to  read  by  reading 
something  worth  reading  and  within  the  range 
of  his  own  life  experiences  and  interests.  It  is 
a  book  free  from  the  mechanics  of  reading.  It  is 
believed  that  the  best  schools  have  far  outgrown 
machine  methods  and  machine-made  literature 
for  beginners  in  reading.  ** 

The  Thought  Reader.  Book  I.  By  Maud  M. 
Summers,  Principal  of  the  Goethe  School,  Chi- 
cago. Ginn  &  Compare  Publishers,  Boston. 
"The  Thought  Reader"  recognizes  the  thought 
as  the  reality,  and  the  sentence  as  its  outward 
expression.  The  material  for  thought  is  devel- 
oped along  three  lines, — action  sentences,  games, 
and  stories.  The  relation  of  muscular  move- 
ment to  thought  is  now  generally  recognized. 
This  fact  explains  why  action  sentences  should 
be  used  in  the  process  of  learning  to  read.  The 
child's  play  interest  has  been  correlated  with  his 
school  work  by  means  of  games.  Since  these 
so  thoroughly  engross  the  child's  attention,  they 
furnish  excellent  material  for  reading  lessons. 
One  purpose  of  some  of  the  the  games  used  is 
sense  and  motor  training.  Dramatic  expression 
is  another  element  added  to  several  of  the  games. 
Songs  giving  suggestive  ideas  for  these  have  been 
introduced  in  order  to  satisfy  the  instinctive 
delight  which  all  children  have  in  rhythm.  The 
stories  are  based  upon  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  are  intimately  related  to  the  child's 
experience.  The  Suggestions  to  Teachers  which 
preface  the  book  explain  the  method,  and  are  a 
valuable  feature. 

Deutsches    Lese-und    Sprachbuch.    Von    Wil- 
helm   Miiller,    late    Principal  of  the   Fifteenth 
District  School,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.    Erste  Stufe, 
124  pp.    Introductory  Price,  36  cents.    Zweite 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co..  New  York. 
Stufe,    159  pp.    Introductory    Price,    4.2   cents. 
The  "Deutsches  Lese-und  Sprachbuch     makes 
possible   the   successful   teaching   of   German   to 
young  people  in  American   schools  as  no  other 
reader  or  grammar  does.    The  pupil  acquires  the 
language  and  learns  the  grammar  almost  uncon- 
sciously,   as    he    learns    his    own    tongue.      No 
stress   is   laid  on   formal   rules,   yet  he  gains  a 
working  familiarity  with  the  language,  and  what 
is  equally  important  and  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment,  a  feeling   for   the  language.    It  is   not  a 
literary  and  remotely  foreign  study,  but  a  pres- 
ent, living  reality  to  him. 

The  author  not  only  knows  his  German  lan- 
guage thoroughly,  but  he  is  an  experienced 
teacher  and  appreciates  the  needs  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  schoolroom.  The  books  should 
prove  practical  and  thorough,  and  perfectly 
adapted  to  classroom  use. 

The  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts.  By 
Abbie  Farwell  Brown.  Illustrated  by  Fanny 
Y.  Cqry.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company:  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
i2mo,  147  Pages,  Price,  $1.25. 
The    literature    of    childhood,    having    for    its 
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object  the  acquaintance  of  children  with  the  great 
world  of  birds  and  beasts  by  which  thev  are  daily 
surrounded,  has  largely  increased  in  recent  years; 
and  to  those  who  desire  not  only  good  literature 
for  children,  but  a  literature  which  will  encourage 
kindliness  for  and  sympathy  with  the  beast  world, 
this  must  be  gratifying^. 

Miss  Brown's  book  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  this  class.  She  has  connected  many  anecdotes 
and  incidents  in  the  legendary  lives  of  saints 
among  birds  and  beasts,  and  woven  them  into 
seventeen  stoiies  which  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
esting to  children  and  even  to  older  readers. 

The  History  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Compromise  of  1850.  4  Vols.  By  James  Ford 
Rhodes,  (The  Macmillan  Company)  embraces 
the  years  1850  to  1864;  not  1850  to  1862,  as 
has  been  erroneously  stated.  It  covers  both 
the  development  of  the  political  impasse  which 
ended  in  war,  and  the  complete  history  of  the 
Civil  War  itself. 


national  Monthly.  All  communications  for  that 
journal  should  be  addressed  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monthly,  Burlington,  Vermont 

The   Beginner's    Shakespeare.    By   Sarah  W. 

Hiestand.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  distinctive  merits  of  this  series  are:  The 
presentation  of  such  plays  as  are  suited  to  the 
reading  of  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of 
age;  the  large  and  handsome  type  used  for  the 
text;  the  appropriate  illustrations;  the  simple 
notes  that  are  necessary  for  appreciative  reading 
of  the  dramas;  and  the  very  moderate  price  at 
which  they  are  sold.  Only  such  parts  of  the  text 
have  been  omitted  as  are  incomprehensible  or 
tedious  to  young  readers.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  tell  the  entire  story  in  the  poet's  own 
words  so  that  the  editor's  own  personality  is  no 
where  intruded.  The  first  four  plays  that  will 
appear  are :  The  Tempest ;  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  A  Winter's 
Tale.    These  will  be  issued  in  rapid  succession. 


A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's 
work  on  Shakespeare,  Poet,  Dramatist  and  Man 
has  just  been  issued  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. This  well-known  and  deservedly  popu- 
lar writer  has  tried  to  make  Shakespeare  a  living 
person  moving  in  his  own  surroundings,  working 
at  his  plays  and  giving  to  the  world  a  body  of 
poetry  which  has  truly  made  him  the  contem- 
porary of  all  men  for  all  time. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announce  that  they 
have  ceased  to  act  as  the  publishers  of  the  Inter- 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Publishers,  Boston, 
have  in  press  for  immediate  issue  in  Heath's 
Modern  Language  Series,  Schiller's  Das  Lied 
von  der  Glocke,  edited  with  concise  notes  and  a 
complete  vocabulary  by  Professor  W.  A.  Cham- 
berlin  of  Denison  University. 

Timely   Games   and   Songs   for  the   Kinder- 
garten.   J.  L.  Hammett  Co.,  Boston.' 
This  is   indeed  timely  in  kindergarten   work, 
and  a  book  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  kinder- 
garten teacher. 


STANDARD  TEXT   BOOKS 


Studies  of  Plant  Life 
By  Hebxax  S.  Pkfoon,  Waltkb  R.  Mitchell  and 
Frkd  B.  Maxwkll. 
Primarily  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  biology  courses  in 
the  Chicago  High  Schools.    The  book  is  eminently  clear,  prac- 
tical and  simple,  laying  the  sorest  foundation  for  advanced 
study.    Cloth.    104  pages.    60  cents. 

Introduction  to  Botany 

By  Volnky  M.  Spalding, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
A  modern  text- book  for  secondary  schools.   Cloth.    SI?  pages. 
80  cents. 

Elementary  Biology 

By  E.  R.  Boykr, 
recently  University  Extension  Lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.    A  laboratory  manual,  with  definite  and  detailed  direc- 
tions.   Cloth.    257  pages.    80  cents. 

Practical  Methods  in  Microscopy 

By  Charles  H.  Clabk,  A.M.,  D.Sc. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society. 
A  manual  of  microscopical  technique  sufficiently  elementary 
for  the  beginner,  at  the  same  time  affording  to  the  college 
student  an  easy  understanding  of  the  general  methods  of  micro- 
scopical manipulation.    Seventy  illustrations. 
Cloth.    377  pages.    Price,  $1.60. 


Scott's  Ivanhoe 

Edited  by  Porter  Lander  MacCuxtock,  A.M. 
Department  of  English.  University  of  Chicago. 
This  edition  presents  a  more  accurate  text  of  Ivarihoe  than 
any  that  has  as  yet  appeared.    The  seventeen  full  page  Illustra- 
tions are  by  C.  E.  Brock.    Cloth.    560  pages.    Price,  60  cents. 

Milton's  Minor  Poems 

Edited  by  Albert  Perbt  Walker.  A.M. 

Master  in  the  English  High  Schools,  Boston. 

With  Introduction   and  suggestions  for    study.      Includes 

Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  II  Penscroso,  Sonnets,  etc. 

Cloth.    ISO  pages.    Price,  25  cents. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Edited  by  John  O.  Wight,  Ph.D. 
Dr.  Wight's  long  residence  in  Cooperstown,  where  he  availed 
himself  of  the  exceptional  local  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
Cooper,  makes  his  work  one  of  unusual  importance.  Attrac- 
tively illustrated,  and  supplied  with  maps,  notes  and  suggestions 
for  study.    Cloth.    659  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 

An  Inductive  Bhetoric 

By  Frances  W.  Lewis. 
This  book  is  characterized  by  a  fresh  and  vigorous  style; 
keen,  stimulating  questions;  careful  formation  of  principle*, 
and  an  abundance  of  illustrations  and  exercises. 
Cloth.    316  pages.    Price,  00  cents. 


Send  for  descriptive  catalogues  and  circulars. 
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College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 
For    Study    and    Practice    1901-1905.      Cloth, 
i2mo.    Price,  $1.00.    American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
From  the  well-known  Eclectic  English  Classics 
there  have  here  been  collected  Burke's  Conciliation 
with  the  American  Colonies,  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth, Milton's  Minor  Poems,  Macaulay's  Addison 
and    Macaulay's    Milton.      These    constitute   the 
college    entrance    requirements    in    English    for 
study  and  practice,  1901-1905,  and  have  here  been 
bound  together  for  the  convenience  of  students 
who  are  preparing  themselves  for  these  examin- 
ations.     Such   a   volume,   we   think,   will   prove 
very  acceptable  to  all  preparatory  schools. 

Ovid — Selected  Works.  With  Notes  and  Vocab- 
ulary. Edited  by  Frank  J.  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  University  of  Chicago.  Half 
leather,  i2mo,  528  pages,  illustrated.  Price, 
$140.  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

A  more  attractive  edition  of  Ovid's  selected 
works  than  the  present  book  it  has  never  been 
our  pleasure  to  see.-  Its  appearance  is  very  oppor- 
tune, for  now  that  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
are  alive  to  the  need  of  an  easier  and  more  inter- 
esting text  for  supplementary  rapid  reading,  we 
feel  sure  that  this  book  will  meet  with  a  hearty 
reception.  

Men's  best  successes  come  after  their 
disappointments. — Beceher. 


TRAVEL  SOUTH 

• 
The  tourist  travel  South  has  commenced.  The 
Southern  Railway,  for  the  coming  Winter,  will 
have  a  most  perfect  service,  New  York  to  all 
principal  resorts  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, Cuba,  Mexico,  California  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. In  addition  to  its  three  limited  trains  daily, 
operating  dining  and  sleeping  cars  between  New 
York  and  the  principal  cities  and  resorts  South, 
early  in  January  the  New  York  &  Florida  Lim- 
ited will  resume  service  between  New  York  and 
St.  Augustine,  also  carrying  Pullman  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  cars,  New  York  to  Port  Tampa, 
and  Aiken  and  Augusta.  The  Southern  Railway 
in  New  York  have  two  offices,  down-town  at  271 
Broadway,  and  up-town,  the  General  Eastern 
Agency,  1185  Broadway,  where  all  information 
regarding  rates,  routes,  schedules,  etc,  can  be 
procured.  For  further  information  call  on  or 
address,  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  1 185  Broadway,  New  York. 


ftwe  Von  a  Blemish  on  tpc  $H«? 

Or  an  unsightly  disfigurement  which  yon  have  been 
afraid  to  have  removed  ?  Moles,  Warts.  Pimples,  Ued 
Nose,  Freckles,  Dlecolorations,  etc.,  positively  removed 
without  cutting  by 

JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist 

Violet  dream  26o.  37  NorthiPearl  St.,  ALBANY,  H.  T. 


TOILET  PAPER. 


Family  Case  contains  12000  sheets, 
Satin  Finish,  1  Bronzed  Family 
Fixture.       j*    j*    j*    j*    j*    j* 


On  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  deliver,  carriage  paid,  one  case  of  this 
paper  to  any  teacher  in  the  State  of  New  York 


A.  p.  w.  PAPER  CO., 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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The  Magazine  Education 

records  the  carefully  prepared  utterances  of  many  of  the  ablest  educators. 

It  is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  monthly  magazines.  Fully  up-to-date. 
It  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher  who  recognizes  the  fact  that  teaching  is  a 
great  profession  and  not  a  mere  "makeshift"  to  get  a  living. 

Librarians  should  include  Education  in  their  lists,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  of  others 
who  would  keep  abreast  of  the  best  educational  thoughts.  Universally  commended  by  high 
educational  authorities, 

A  series  of  *'  Symposiums,"  by  leading  educators,  on  Problems  Confronting  the  (r) 
College,  (  )  Normal  School,  (3)  Academy,  (4)  High  School,  (5)  Our  Public  Schools,  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  in  the  June  to  December  numbers  of  Education. 

$3.00  a  Year.     35  cents  a  Number. 
Sample  Copy  for  six  2-cent  stamps. 

KASSON  &  PALMER,  Publishers. 


50  BROMFIELD  STREET, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Supplementary    Reading    and    Literature 


DIME  CLASSICS 

Vaile's  Literature  Series,  to  which  new  numbers 
are  being  added  each  month,  includes  the  choicest 
American  and  English  classics  for  school  use.  each 
accompanied  with  notes,  explanations,  and  his- 
torical aids  by  the  editor.  The  numbers  now 
ready  are  as  follows: 

1.  Evangeline— Longfellow. 

2.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  Poems — 

Lowell. 

3.  Julius  Caesar—  Shakespeare, 

4.  j  Rime  of  Ancient  Mariner — Coleridge. 

\  Elegy  in  a  Country'  Churchyard — Gray 

5.  Great  Stone  Face  and  Other  Twice   Told 

Tales— Hawthorne. 

6.  Living    American    Authors    ( Biographical 

Sketches  with  Portraits)—  Van  VJiet. 

7.  (  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
j  Rip  Van  Winkle — Irving. 

8.  Christmas  Carol— Dickens. 

9.  (A  Deserted  Village.  \  Ready 

(  The  Traveler—  Goldsmith.    )  Jan.  1st. 
Other  numbers  in  preparation.     10  cents  a  copy. 
Special  introduction  prices  when  ordered  in  quan- 
tities. 


CURBEHT  EVENTS 

Many  hundred  good  schools  every  year  find  The 
Week's  Current  the  best  investment  for  supple- 
mentary reading  and  literature  work,  because 
the  well  edited  material  it  presents  each,  week  in 
geography,  history,  civics  and  science,  and  its 
literary  department  contains  the  best  classics 
from  American  and  English  literature  for  school 
study.  If  you  have  never  had  The  Week's  Cur- 
rent in  your  school  you  have  no  idea  how  its  use 
each  week  awakens  enthusiasm,  arouses  new  in- 
terest, enlivens  nearly  every  subject  of  study,  and 
gives  life  and  reality  to  school  work  by  bringing 
the  outside  world  into  the  schoolroom. 

Tfce  Week's  Current  gives  all  this  history — 
making  news  of  the  world  each  week. 

0LT7B  PRICES  for  use  in  school  will  be  sent 
on  request. 


E.  O.  VA1LE,  Publisher,  Oak  Park  or  Chicago,  111. 


J 
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Self  Help    5    5    5 
Arithmetic  Cards 


fifty  Cards  Contained  in  Each  Set 


EACH  CARD 

Gives  several  carefully  selected  questions  and 
problems  relating  to  some  topic  of  arithmetic; 
also  answers  to  the  questions  upon  the  foregoing 
card  of  the  set,  and  announcement  of  lesson  on  the 
card  next  following. 

SAMPLE   SHOWN   OPPOSITE 

These  cards  were  formerly  prepared  by  Supt. 
E.  D.  Stewart  of  Waynesburg  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  are  endorsed  very  highly  by  teachers 
who  have  used  them,  and  are  pronounced  a  great 
success.  Many  practical  uses  of  them  will  be 
readily  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

Cards  are  $}i  *  3X  inches  in  size ;  they  are 
printed  on  heavy,  flexible  white  bristol  card-board, 
and  will  last  for  years. 


CARD 

ANSWERS 

22.    See  text-book.  26.  2717(247X11). 

23-     3304.  27.  39  days. 

24.  93000000000000.  28.  1604  A.  D. 

25.  2.  29.  3005. 

LESSON  5 

30.  Define  numerator,  improper  fractions, 
mixed  number. 

31.  What  is  the  width  of  a  street  that  can  have 
a  crossing  made  of  stones  exactly  3,  4,  5  or  6  feet 
long? 

■    32.    Divide  the  sum  of  3^  and  8  J  by  their  pro- 
duct. 

33.  A  can  mow  a  field  in  five  days,  and  A  and 
B  can  mow  it  in  3^  days.  How  many  days  will 
it  take  B  alone  to  mow  it  ? 

34.  Bought  a  barrel  of  sugar  containing  220 
lbs.  at  8#  cents  per  lb.  During  the  sale  it  dried 
away  one  tenth.  I  sold  it  at  o#  cents  per  lb.  Did 
I  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  ? 

35.  A  house  and  lot  cost  $2400.  The  lot  cost 
one-seventh  as  much  as  the  house.  Find  the  cost 
of  each. 

NEXT  LESSON— Decimals. 


VRICES 

Single  Set  in  clasp  envelope  by  mail,  25  cts.     Five  or  more  sets  to  one  teacher,  20  cts.  per 
set.    Reduced  price  to  Agents. 

Address  all  communications  to 

New  York  Education  Co. 

81  Chapel  Street  -  -  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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The  Educational 
System  of 
Round-Hand 
Rational  Slant  Writing 


is  NOT 


"A  Radical  Departure 

from 

Present  Systems  of 

Writing." 


But  rather  a  modification  of  Vertical  Writing,  ac- 
centuating, combining,  and  harmonizing  the  manifest 
excellences,  while  it  eliminates  the  eccentricities  and 
undesirable  qualities  of  Vertical  Penmanship.  It  em- 
bodies the  following  features : 

i .  A  rounds  flowing  script,  based  on  movement. 

2.  Uniformity  in  Capitals  and  Small  Letters. 

3.  A  natural  slant  to  the  right. 

4.  Simplicity  0/ form. 

Seven  books  in  a  series.  Six  ready  October  1st.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  secured  by 
Vertical  Writing,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  6  CO., 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS 

Typewriters   on   the   Easy   Payment  Plan 


THE  TYPOGRAPH 

Most  practical  typewriter  yet  produced  within  the  reach  of  school  teachers  generally. 

Will  do  as  good  work  as  the  best  hundred  dollar  machines. 

Combines  many  essential  features  exclusively  its  own  :  VISIBLE  WRITING,  PAPER  USED 
FLAT,  UNIVERSAL  KEYBOARD,  GREAT  SPEED,  will  write  on  CLOTH,  CARDBOARD, 
PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC.     No  better  MANIFOLDER  MADE. 

Price  reduced  from  £70  to  only  £40 

Send  for  full  particulars  Agents  Wanted 

15he  W.   A.    CHOATE    CO. 

GENERAL  SCHOOL  FURNISHERS 

24  State  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Ave.,  32nd  and  83rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF, 

Conducted  on  the  American  and  European  Plana, 

American  Plan  $8.50  per  day  and  upward*. 

European  Plan  $1.00  per  day  and  upwards. 

$200,000  in  Alterations  and  Improvements. 

Accessible  to  all  Railroads,  Ferrys,  Theatres,  and  only  five 
minutes  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Electric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 

lines. 

Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenue 
Cars. 

RECD&  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 


THE  YOUNG  IDEA 


Is  a  study  of  the  Living  World,  a  Maga- 
zine of  Character  Study,  Travel,  Field 
Work  in  Botany,  Birds,  Animal  Life,  Bees 
and  Insects. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said:  "Give  a  boy  something 
a  little  beyond  him  in  literature.  Let  him  wrestle 
with  it  and  watch  the  results." 

The  special  features  for  1000-1901  are  : 

JAMES  STUART  CAMPTON'S  CHARACTER 

STUDIES  ON  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 
DOCTOR  R.  E.  PERKINS  SHAKESPEARIAN 

QUERIES. 
THE  CORNELL  OBSERVATIONS. 
MILLET  ABBOTT'S  TALKS  TO  THE  LOOK- 

ABOUT  CLUB. 
BITS    OF     TRAVEL    and     the     RALSTON 

HEALTH      HATS. 

8en^  10c  for  3  months'  subscription. 

JAMES  E.  HUGHES. 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,   Mass. 

Telephone  452  Incorporated  1888 

FAMILY  WASHING  AND  CARPET  CLEANING 

A  SPECIALTY 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

8 and io Union  Street.  atda wv    jj    v 

And  vj  and  29  Division  Street,    AXdJAH  I ,  JJ .    I . 


SUMMER  SESSION 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

July  5  to  August  16,  1901 


84  COURSES  IN  J9  DEPARTMENTS 


Ample  Facilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  Work 
University  Credit.     Comfortable  Temperature. 

Great  Variety  of  Recreations. 
Single  tuition  fee  of  $25.     Inexpensive  Living. 


For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views,  address, 
THE  REGISTRAR,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS 


When  calling-  please  ask  for 
Mr.  Grant 


Whenever  you  need  a  book, 
address  Mr.  G-rant 

Before  baying  books,  write  for 
quotations.  An  assortment  of  cata- 
logues and  special  slips  of  books  at  reduced  prices,  sent  for  ten 
cent,  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discount 


LEVI    MOORE 

Photographer 
and  Artist  ♦. 

Studio :  15  and  17  9{prth  "Pearl  St.,  cAlbany,  N.  Y. 

KEELER'S 

Ibotel  anb  TRestaurant 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ladles*  Dining  Room— Second  Floor. 

C.  G.   CRAFT  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Maiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Miss  E.  E.  FOSTER,  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  &  CO.,  Proprietors 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Maes. 

166  Fifth  Avenue,New  York,  N.  Y. 

1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

878  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

25  King  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Can. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

780  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

430  Parrott  Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

525  Slimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends   normal  and  college   graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY.    Oldest  and  beat  known  in  U.  8.    Eat.  18. s 


3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.         JO 


P.  V.  HUYSSOON,  Imahaoew. 

hn  C.  Rockwell,  f    *"'"*"•• 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


/Z. 


OF  BO8TON,  258  WA8HINQTON  ST. 

Recommends  superior  teachers.     Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials. 

The  Educators'  Exchange 

(FOBMTOLT  HOME  TEACHERS*  AGENCY) 

Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

PLACES  EXCELLENT  TEACHERS 

«_  n^-g-.  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
lin  /iSCHCy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  +u~*  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
you  about  them  ll/fll  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  R£fA||i|||£||(|C 
C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracuse,  H.  T.  RIVVMIIWPIW* 


...OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  E.  WINSHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,  01.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  an  I 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WE   HAVE   unequalled   facilities    for  placing  teachers  in    every 
part  of  the  country. 


3  Somerset  Street, 
Western  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 

WM.  F.  JABVIS.  ALVIN  F.  PEASE. 


-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1203 


Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 


494  ASHLAND  AVENUE, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Western  Office,  THE  AUDITORIUM,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Established  1884.    Positions  filled,  4,500.    Send  for  our  new  book  of  Information 


The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies 


C.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  a  A  Beacon  Street.  Boston 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Bunding,  Los  Angeles.  ""' 

Send  for  Agency  Manual. 


One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices.        We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


College  Caps  and  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Normal 
School?,  Academies  and  High 
School*.  It  is  the  uniform  of  the 
Educational  Army.  Illustrated 
bulletin  upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Syracuse   Penny   Blue    Prints 

Over  2,000  Different  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  sells  for  10  cents. 

THE  PRANG  PLATINETTES  Mounted  on  Brtu 
Gray  Mats,  10  cents  net.  Unmounted  5  cents  net.  Sise  oT 
plate  about  7x9.  Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  in  epecia) 
envelope,  $1.00.  ^^ 

F.  E.  COLWELL  &  CO.,  mfifcg&p%*»"* 
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THE  FTSK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Has  filled  4877  positions  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  the  States  near- 
est the  New  York  Office. 

Of  this  number  2544  positions  were  in  New  York,  a  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  serve  the 
interests  of  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

The  New  York  Agency  has  filled  more  grade  positions  this  year  than  during  any  year  of  its  history. 

Manual  and  Registration  Forms  sent  on  application  to  the  NEW  YORK  OFFICE; 
156  Fifth  Avenue. 


H.  E.  CROCKER, 
W.  D.  KbRR, 


J.  C.  ANTHONY, 


MRS.  M.  R.  JORDAN,  f 


y  Managers. 


FORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

Brandow 
Printing  Company 

54  and  56  Dean  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Printers,  ^Binders  and  Blank  -  Book 
Makers.  Everything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  anpl 
Colleges. 


THE  STUDY  OFIVANHOE 


By  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 

Arranged  for  high  school  students. 
References,  topics  for  critical  study, 
Composition  work  on  the  text 

Single  Copies, 50 

Ten  or  more  copies,  each, 80 

Publisher  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 
No.  1  Spragne  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Latest  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


1st  and  2nd  Tears 
Some  of  our  Friends 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

For  First  Tear.  Interesting  stories 
of  auimals  told  in  a  charm  in  e  manner. 
Easy  reading  for  very  little  children. 

Buds,  Stems  and  Boots 

Ilras.    Boards,  90  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

A  charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
encouraging  a  love  of  plant  life,  vet 
giving  valuable  information  for  stories. 

Our  Flower  Friends 

Illns.    Large  Type.    Boards,  80  cts. ; 
Cloth,  40  cts. 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Ulna.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Stories  from  Birdland 

Frilly  Illus.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

As  to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  these  books  we  need  only  to  say 
that  they  are  by  the  successful  author 
of  Stories  from  Animal  Land. 


2nd  and  3rd  Tears 

Battue  Stories  for  Youngest 
Headers 

By  Anna  6.  Davis 

Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Embellished  with  colored  photographic 
illustrations.    Large  type. 

Tou  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
illustrations  in  your  Nature  Stories  for 
Youngest  Readers.  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  text,  good 
as  it  is. 

Henry  T.  Bailbt,  Supt.  of  Drawing, 
Mass. 


Introduction  to  Leaves  from 
Nature 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Printed  in  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  are  graded  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


3rd  and  4th  Tears 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
children  everywhere  as  "just  the 
thing"  that  has  been  needed.— iYimary 
Education. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories 
from  Flowerland 

By  Mara  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I  and  II. 
Boards,  30  cts.;   Cloth,  40  eta. 

Our  Friends  of  the  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40 cts. 

Leaves  from    Nature's   Story 
Book 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kklly 

Vols.  I,  II  and  III. 

Illus.    Boards,  40  cts. :  Cloth,  60  cts.  each 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition  10  cent*. 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


so  Broomfleld  8treet 
BOSTON 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


378  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


809  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

SUCCEEDING 

BIOHABDSOH  &  00.        THE  H.  F.  SMITE  PUBLISHING  00.         FRAHKIIH  PUBLISHUG  00. 

American  Music  System  Charts  and  Readers,  by  Frederick  Zuchtmann, 

Bien's  Map  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  Greater  New  Tork  and  Vicinity. 

Blackboard  Outline  Maps. 

Franklin  Political  and  Physical  Maps. 

Franklin  Globes,  8  inch,  12  inch  and  18  inch. 

Ideal  Vertical  Copy  Books. 

Monteith's  Natural  History  Readings  (two  books  of  third  year  grade). 

Natural  History  Studies  Charts. 

Primary  Language  Studies. 

Shearer's  Grading  of  Schools. 

Smith's  Intermedial  Copy  Books,  Practice  Books,  and  Writing  Charts. 

Smith's  Superior  Steel  Pens. 

Spalding  &  Moore's  Language  Speller,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

White's  School  Drawing  Compasses  and  Blackboard  Compasses. 

RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY  * 

135  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
I  have  purchased  the  plates  and  copyrights  and  shall  hereafter  control  the  publication  of  the  % 

Typical   Forest  Trees  in  Photogravure  9x12 


First  Series 

Second  Series 

/ 

Third  Serie 

1. 

Black  Oak 

1. 

Red  Oak 

1. 

White  Oak 

2. 

White  Pine 

2. 

8ilver  Leaf  Poplar 

2. 

Black  Walnut 

3. 

American  Elm 

3. 

Hickory 

8. 

Horse  Chestnut 

4. 

Lombardy  Poplar 

4. 

Hard  Maple 

4. 

Baaswood  or  Ialj 

5. 

Tamarack 

5. 

Fir  Balaam 

5. 

Black  Ash            } 

6. 

Soft  Maple 

6. 

White  Afih 

6. 

Butternut 

7. 

Willow 

7. 

White  Cedar 

7. 

Locust 

8. 

White  Birch 

8. 

Beech 

8. 

Bitternut  Hickoi 

40c.  a  Series;  the  Three  Series,  $1.00,  postpaid 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  idea  and  think  the  Sirs:— Enclosed  please  find  a  check  for  $ic 

photographs  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.     The  for  which  please  forward  copies  of  your  publ 

tree  habit  with  trunk  and  leaf  habit  is  admirable.  tion.     They  arc*  just  what  we  need. 

John  M.  Coulter,  Yours  truly,     G.  Straubenmullrr, 

Dept.  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago.  Associate  Superintendent,  New 

No  teacher  should  be  without  a  set  ol  these  Forest  Trees 

8PECIAL  OFFER— Birds  and  Nature  one  year  and  a  complete  set  of  these  Trees  for  $2.< 

'  '  A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher^ 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAC 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grade&lwith  Competent  Teachers 

Assists  Teachers  in  obtaining  Positions 

Rentsland  Sells  School  Property 


Parish,  N.  Y. — Our  principal  died  Sunday,  Dec.  2d,  and  this  necessitates  our  looking  for  a  new 
principal.     Have  you  any  man  on  your  list  that  you  can  thoroughly  recommend  for  the  place  ?    We 
1  hope  to  make  a  selection  this  week.     B.  J.  MORGAN,  Pres.  Board  of  Education,  Dec.  4,  1900. 

I  have  a  first-rate  candidate  in  the  person  of  A.  D.  Miller,  now  of  Howard,  N.  Y.  I  have  tele- 
graphed him  and  have  asked  him  to  make  personal  application  at  once.    To  B.  J.  MORGAN,  Dec.  5. 

Telegram — Principal  wanted  Parish,  N.  Y.      Make  personal  application.     Wire  answer  imme- 
,  diately.     To  A.  D.  MILLER,  Howard,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5. 

Telegram — Your  message  delayed.  Will  go  to  Parish  at  once  if  not  too  late.  Wire  me  to-night. 
A.  D.  MILLER,  Dec.  7. 

Telegram— Think  not  too  late.  Better  telegraph  Parish  and  ascertain.  If  not  filled,  go  imme- 
diately.    To  the  same,  Dec.  7. 

'Parish,  N.  Y. — I  started  for  this  place  immediately  on  receipt  of  your  telegram  and  arrived  at 
.7.50  a.  m.     Was  engaged  at  once  and  began  work  at  9.     A.  D.  MILLER,  Dec.  10. 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. — Telegram, — Have  you  a  strong  ,man  to  teach  mathematics  and  science? 
'Laboratory  work  one  year;  successful  experience  required;  must  discipline  a  [room  of  two  hundred 
students.  Work  begins  next  week.  Board  meets  to-night  Salary,  $800.  Telegraph.  H.  De  W. 
DE  GROAT,  Jan.  3. 

Telegram. — I  recommend  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  college  graduate;  laboratory 
methods;  experience.  Will  guarantee  success.  Have  written.  To  Supt.  H.  DEW.  DE  GROAT, 
>n.  3. 

\      Telegram. — Teacher  science  and  mathematics  wanted  immediately,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.     Eight 
EVmdred.    Apply  Supt  H.  De  W.  De  Groat     Wire  answer.     To  MILO  B.  HILLEGAS,  Jan.  3. 

,    Telegram.— Will   meet  Gouverneur  Board  to-night     Been  sick.     Will  push  matters.     MILO  B. 
»**  ILLEGAS.  Jan.  5. 

yt  I^IGouverneur,  N.  Y.— I  write  to  tell  you  that  I  have  secured  the  position  here.        It  has  all  been 
*  so  quickly  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  it  a  dream.     I  think  it  is  not  yet  two  weeks  since  I 
Wrote  you.     This  is  my  first  experience  with  a  teachers'  agency  and  it  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
I,  1901.     MILO  B.  HILLEGAS. 
gic*orl 

IrocKBRiDGE,  Mass.— You  probably  know  by  this  time  that  I  have  secured  the  position  in  Stock - 
p,  for  which  you  recommended  me.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  aid  in  the  matter.  ANNA 
ilRVIN,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1901. 

for  I1! 

ur  pub«ORTH  Adams,  Mass. — I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  to  assure  you  of  the 

mre  which  I  take  in  my  position  here.     It  is  exactly  what  I  wished.     ANNA  MARTIN  PUGS- 
xl**'  Jt  Jan.  6,  1901. 

We  aim  to  recommend  competent  teachers  only 
ta.o&  and  make  no  charge  to  employers 

*.A\RLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Prop..  »*  chapei  St..  Albany,  n.  y 


Just  Published— TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER 

By  FRANCES  LILIAN  TAYLOR,  Author  of  The  Werner  Primer 
Silt  Clothe  Extra  Size,  128  Pages^  Over  100  Illustrations  and  18  Color  Plates.    Price*  15  Cents 


THE  CHILD'S  WORLD  IN  GOOD  LITERATURE  AND   BEAUTIFUL   PICTURES 


Learning  to  read  by  reading  something   worth   reading,   based   upon 

the  child's  instinctive  interests. 
Thought  and  language  within  child-life  experience. 
Every   Lesson — good   literature  embodying  child-life  interests. 
Every  Illustration — artistic  and  educational. 
Plays  and  scenes  of  home  and  school. 
Nursery  rhymes  and  memory  gems. 
Some  lessons  that  make  for  patriotism. 
Rational  methods  of  teaching. 

Abundance  and  variety  of  reading,  carefully  graded. 
Easy  on  the  eyes — large  type,  wide    margins,   open   page,   superior 

print. 
A  charming  cover  of  special  design,  done  in  colors. 
Superb  construction — paper,  press  work,  binding. 
A  mechanical,  artistic  and  literary  triumph. 


TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER  is  published  by  the  WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY  who  will  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  educators  concerning  its  examination  and  introduction.  Address  nearest  office  : 
378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO;  78  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK;  78  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON. 
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Business   Training 


and  Bookkeeping 


By  CHARLES  R.  WELLS. 


Vertical  and  Slant  Script  Editions. 


The  teaching  or  bookkeeping  and  business  forms 
is  both  cany  and  pleasant  by  the  use  of  this  system. 
Any  grammar  grade  teacher  ran  secure  satisfactory 
results  without  having  had  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  teachers  guide  furnishes  all 
necessary  information. 

The  pupils  make  iheir  entries  in  regular  account 
books,  direct  from  the  business  papers,  which  are 
exactly  like  those  used  in  the  commercial  world. 


For  sample  pages  and  further  particulars, 
address, 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS 

PUBLISHERS 
New  York     Rochester        Chicago 


■    nl    U^n^o..-    U.:, 


New    address,    81    CHAPEL    ST.    (Opposite     Hotel    Ten     Eyck)    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ALL  NEWS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTS  FURNISHED  MONTHLY. 


Vol.  IV 


FEBRUARY,  1901 


No.  6 


c^MVOTED,  TO 


New  York  State  Educational  WojuCand  Interests, 


SPECIAL    ARTICLES    FOR    THIS    MONTH 

Education  and  Business  Success      ....       James  B.  Dill 

How  to  Study  Botany W.  J.  Beal,  Ph.D. 

Evening  Schools        ...  Prin.  John  D.  Wilson 
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In  going  to  Chicago  to  attend  #the  meeting  of  Superintendents,  February  26th, 
27th  and  28th,  don't  forget  that  the  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD  gives  the  best  service  at 
the  lowest  rates.  Solid  thru  vestibuled  buffet  sleepers  and  a  superb  dining-car  service, 
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For  information  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the  Fitchburgh,  West  Shore  or  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  or  address : 

F.  J.  MOORE,  General  Agent 

NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 

291  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  NEW  PRIMER 

FIRST   STEPS   IN   READING:    Normal  Course  in  Reading 

By  EMMA  J.  TODD,  lately  Training  Teacher  in. the  Public  Schools  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  and 
.    W.  B.  POWELL,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

96  pp.    Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,  84  Gents 


Attractive  in  Appearance 

Carefully  Graded 

Pedagogically  Planned 

Inspiring  to  Thought 

Natural  in  Method 
Correct  in  Illustration 


This  Primer  introduces  the  child  to  the 
world  of  books  and  reading  through  the 
medium  of  objects  with  which  he  is  familiar. 
The  lessons  treat  of  his  home-life,  his  school, 
and  his  neighborhood  experiences,  and  the 
narrative  form  is  preserved  throughout.  The 
nature  study  introduced  is  simple  and  direct, 
and  will  lead  the  child  to  think  and  to  make 
application  of  what  he  has  learned.  Numerous 
colored  and  black-and-white  illustrations  give 
point  to  the  text. 


Springtime.  Flowers 

By  Mae  Ruth  Norcross. 

A  book  wherein  the  child's  instinctive  love  of  flowers 
and  natural  interest  in  well- told  stories  are  most  happily  uti- 
lized in  teaching  simple  yet  accurate  botany.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   91  pp.    86  cents. 

Outlines  in  Nature  Study  &  History 

By  Annie  G.  Engkli,,  Supervising  Principal  of 
George  B.  McClellan  Primary  School,  Philadelphia. 
175  pp.    48  cents. 

Arranged  in  the  form  of  conversational  lessons  to  arouse 
the  personal  observation  of  the  pupil,  and  summaries  in 
which  the  necessary  facts  on  the  subject  under  discussion 
are  concisely  stated  as  a  source  of  appeal. 


Systematic  Methodology 

By  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Pd.  D.,  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School.    861  pp.    $1.60. 
The  author  shows  that  the  diverse  methods  of  teaching 
the  various  school  branches  are  applications  of  one  funda- 
mental principle,  and  he  evolves  a  unified  system  that  will 
simplify  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

An  English  Grammar 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Jambs  M.  Milne,  Ph.D. 

884  pp.  Half  leather.  75  cents. 
This  text-book  combines  originality  and  freshness  of 
thought  with  the  logical  development  of  an  admirable  sys- 
tem. It  emphasizes  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical 
side.  No  less  than  1600  illustrative  sentences  are  given, 
from  authors  of  eminence,  thus  stimulating  a  love  of  good 
literature. 


g  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  GERMAN 

By  WILHELM  MUELLER,  late  Principal  of  the  15th  District  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
ERSTE  STTJFB,  124  pp.    Introductory  price,  36  cents. 
ZWE1TE  STUFE,  150  pp.    Introductory  price,  42  cents. 

The  First  Reader  is  intended  for  pupils  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  German,  introducing  them  to  the  language  in  a 
natural,  logical  way.  beginning  with  those  words  which  resemble,  phonetically,  their  English  equivalents.  The  Second 
Reader,  following  the  work  of  the  first  book,  introduces  the  student  in  an  easy,  progressive,  and  interesting  way  to  the 
reading  of  German. 

The  publishers  cordially  invite  correspondence  and  inquiries  from  instructors  and  all  others  interested. 

Silver,  Burden  6  Company,  Publishers 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  """ 
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The  Educational 
System  of 
Round-Hand 
Rational  Slant  Writing 


is  NOT 


"A  Radical  Departure 

from 

Present  Systems  of 

Writing." 


But  rather  a  modification  of  Vertical  Writing,  ac- 
centuating, combining,  and  harmonizing  the  manifest 
excellences,  while  it  eliminates  the  eccentricities  and 
undesirable  qualities  of  Vertical  Penmanship.  It  em- 
bodies the  following  features: 

i .  A  rounds  flawing  script \  based  on  movement. 

2.  Uniformity  in  Capitals  and  Small  Letters. 

3.  A  natural  slant  to  the  right. 

4.  Simplicity  of  form. 

Seven  books  in  a  series.  Six  ready  October  1st.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  secured  by 
Vertical  Writing,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  6  CO., 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS 

Typewriters   on   the   Easy   Payment  Plan 


THE  TYPOGRAPH 

Most  practical  typewriter  yet  produced  within  the  reach  of  school  teachers  generally. 

Will  do  as  good  work  as  the  best  hundred  dollar  machines. 

Combines  many  essential  features  exclusively  its  own  :  VISIBLE  WRITING,  PAPER  USED 
FLAT,  UNIVERSAL  KEYBOARD.  GREAT  SPEED,  will  write  on  CLOTH,  CARDBOARD, 
PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC.     No  better  MANIFOLDER  MADE. 

Price  reduced  from  £70  to  only  £40 

Send  for  full  particulars  Agents  Wanted 

©&e  W.   A.    CHOATE    CO. 

GENERAL  SCHOOL  FURNISHERS 

24  State  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


r 
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SCRIBNER    BOOKS 

Redway's  Elementary  Physical  Geography 

383  pages.    Maps,  Diagrams  and  Charts  with  Questions  and  Exercises.    $1.25  net 

Distinguished  by  Elementary  Character — Practical   Usefulness — Author's 
*^_±Jieputation — Best  Maps  in  any  Physical  Geography 

Davidson's  History  of  Education 

300  pages.     With  Bibliography.     $1.00,  net 

Distinguished  by  Difficulty  of  the  Authors  Task  and  yet  his  Greatest 
Success — Unusual  Scholarship  Combined  with  Judgment — Most  Re- 
markable Tribute  from  Critics  as  Thomas  Davidson's  Last  and  Best 
Work 

Thatcher  and  Schwill's  General  History  of  Europe 

600  pages.    Maps.    Genealogical  Table  and  Index.    $1.50,  net 

Distinguished  by  Period  Covered,  joo  to  igoo  A.  /?.• — Conformity  to 
Recommendations  of  Best  Teachers — Treatment  of  Essential  Facts. 
Outgrowth  from  Previous  Successful  Books 

Scribner's  Series  of  School  Reading 

12  volumes  published.     60  cents,  net  each 

Distinguished  by  Best  Contemporary  American  Authors — How  ells,  Seton- 
Thompson,  Stockton f  Cable,  Eggleston,  Etc. — Being  "too  fine"  artistically 
for  School  Use — Excellent  Reading — Departure  from  Bad  Traditions 


SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

New  York  and  Chicago 
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Ualuablc  new  text-Books 


Bergen  s  Foundations  of  Botany 

By  JOSEPH  Y.  BERGEN,  Instructor  in  Biology  in  the  English  High  School, 
Boston,  and  Author  of  •'Elements  of  Botany.      For  introduction,  $1.50. 


JUST    ISSUED: 


Another  notable  book  by  Mr.  Bergen,  whose  •■ Elements  of  Botany"  has  come  to  be  the 
moat  widely  used  recent  text-book  on  the  subject  in  higher  schools  and  academies.  It  is  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  Elements,  but  to  offer  a  more  extended  and  comprehensive 
course  for  schools  that  wish  to  devote  an  entire  year  to  the  subject.  The  flora  includes  seven 
hundred  species.  The  descriptions  are  written  in  the  very  simplest  language  consistent  with 
accuracy,  and  technical  terms  are  omitted  in  every  case  where  ordinary  language  is  sufficiently 
concise  and  accurate  to  answer'the  purpose. 

Foundations  of  French 

By  FRED.  D.  ALDRICH,  Master  in  Modern  Languages  in  Worcester  Academy,  and 
IRVING  LYSANDER  FOSTER,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.    Cloth,  177  pages.     For  introduction,  90  cents. 

This  book' has  been  prepared  especially  for  beginners,  both  in  secondary  schools  and  in  the 
freshman  year  at  college,  and  can  be  completed  in  from  forty  to  sixty  hours  and  allow  the  use  of 
an  easy  reader.  In  the  method  of  presentation,  practical  class-room  considerations  have  every- 
where been  kept  uppermost.  • 

The  Mother  Tongue 

By  GEORGE  LYMAN  KITTREDGE,   Professor  of    English  in  Harvard  University,  and 
SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston 

Book  1.   Lessons  in  Speaking:,  Reading*  and  Writing:  English,    illustrated. 

For  introduction,  45  cents. 

Book  II.   An  Elementary  English  Grammar.    For  introduction,  60  cents. 

These  books  are  a  definite  return  from  the  formal  and  artificial  methods  pursued  by  other 
language  books  to  the  simple  and  natural  methods  followed  by  every  child  in  learning  to  read, 
to  speak,  and  to  write  correctly  the  English  language.  The  wide  experience  and  scholarship  of 
the  authors  render  these  books  notable  among  all  language  books  now  published. 


©inn  &  Company  publishers 

JBoeton   flewttorfc    Gbtcago    San  jp rancteco    Btlanta    Dallas    Columbus    XonDon 
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THE  HSK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Has  filled  4877  positions  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  the  States  near- 
est the  New  York  Office. 

Of  this  number  2544  positions  were  in  New  York,  a  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  serve  the 
interests  of  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

The  New  York  Agency  has  filled  more  grade  positions  this  year  than  during  any  year  of  its  history. 

Manual  and  Registration  Forms  sent  on  application  to  the  NEW  YORK  OFFICE; 
iS6  Fifth  Avenue. 


H.  E.  CROCKER, 
W.  D.  KbRR, 


t 


C.  ANTHONY,  tM.NAG„s 

RS.  M.  R.  JORDAN,  fMANAG«*s- 


FORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

THE  STUDY  OF  IVANHOE 

Brandow 

By  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 

Printing  Company 

Arranged  for  high  school  students. 

5/  and  56  Dean  Street 
/                      ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

References,  topics  for  critical  study, 
Composition  work  on  the  text 

Printers,  4Hnders  and   Blank -Book 
Makers.    Jverything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stathiery  Line  for  Schools  an§ 
College* 

Single  Copies, 60 

Ten  or  more  copies,  each, 80 

Publisher  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 
No.  1  Sprague  Place,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Tjf  Latest  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


1st  and  2nd  YeaTa 
fofonr  Friends 

Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 
First  Tear.    Interesting  storie« 
fimal*  told  in  a  cbarmine  manner. 
f  reading  for  very  little  children. 

Stems  and  Boots 

Boards,  30  els. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 
charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
ouraging  a  love  of  plant  life,   yet 
ing  valuable  information  for  stories. 

ir  Flower  Friends 

Has.     Large  Type.    Boards,  80  cts. ; 
Cloth,  40  cts. 

ant  Babies  and  Their  Oradles 

Iob.     Boards,  30  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

tries  from  Birdland 

Fully  Illus.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
1  Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
f  these  books  we  need  only  to  say 
hey  are  by  the  successful  author 
\-Usjrom  Animal  Land. 


2nd  and  8rd  Tears 

ITatnre  Stories  for  Youngest 
Beaders 

By  Anna  (5.  Davis 

Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Embellished  with  colored  photographic 
illustrations.    Large  type. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
illustrations  in  your  Nature  Stories  for 
Youngest  Headers.  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  text,  good 
as  it  is. 

Henry  T.  Bailey,  Supt.  of  Drawing, 
Mass. 


Introduction  to  Leaves  from 
ITatnre 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Printed  in  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  are  graded  ss  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


8rd  and  4th  Tears 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
children  everywhere  as  "Just  the 
thing11  that  has  been  needed.— 1  *rimary 
Education. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories 
from  Flowerland 

By  Mara  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I  and  II. 
Boards,  30  cts. ;   Cloth,  40  cts. 

Our  Friends  of  the  Field 

Illus.  Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Leaves  from    Nature's   Story 
Book 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly 

Vols.  I,  II  and  III. 

nine.    Boards,  40  cts. :  Cloth,  00 cts.  each 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition  10  centi. 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


|eld  Street 
Off 


3  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


378  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


809  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Standard  Texts  for  High  Schools 

BAILEY'S  BOTANY 

An  Elementary  Text  for  Schools 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University. 
19mo.       Half  Leather.       500  Illustrations.       xiv  +  355pp.    Price  $1.10. 
This  book  is  made  for  the  pupil :    "  Lessons  with  Plants  "  was  made  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

There  are  four  general  subjects: 
The  Nature  of  the  Plant  Itself  Histological  Studies 

The  Relation  of  the  Plant  to  Its  Surroundings  Determination  of  the  Kinds  of  Plants 

*•  Bailey's  Botany  is  a  charming  book.    Every  page  is  full  of  interest.    Every  illustration  illustrates.    It  is  by  far  the  best 
treatise  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.11  Professor  W.  H.  Lsnhon,  Brockport  State  Normal  8chooL 


TARR  &  McMURRY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  RALPH  S.  TARE,  B.  S.,  F.  O.  S.  A.,  Cornell  University,  and 

FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.  D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

VoL      X.    Hone  Geography  and  the  Earth  as  a  Wfeole,       ......         Price  60  cants 

VoL   II.    North  America  and  United  States, Price  76  cents 

VoL  III,   Other  Continents  and  Review  of  Whole  Subjeot, In  Preparation 

STRONG  POINTS: 

Convenient  Form  Illustrations  that  are  not  merely  pictures 

Home  Geography  is  made  prominent  Typographical  work  unsurpassed 

Clear,  Distinct  Maps  The  complete  set  for  five  grades  cost  less  than  any  competing  series 


LEWIS'S  MANUALS  OF  COMPOSITION 

Designed  for  Use  in  Secondary  Schools 

By  EDWIN  H.  LEWIS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 
A  First  Mahtjal,  Price  60  cents.       A  Second  Manual,  Price  00  cents. 
Dr.  Lewis's  First  and  Second  Manuals  form  a  practical  course  in  Theme  Writing.    The  basis  of  the  method  outlined  in  both  of 
these  books  is  the  progressive  revision  of  themes  by  the  student  himeeff. 


CARPENTER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

By  QBORGE  R.  CARPENTER,  Columbia  University. 

Fibst  High  School  Coubsb,  Price  00  cents.  Second  High  School  Course.  Price  50  cents. 

Oomplete  in  One  Volume,  Price  $1.00. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE         x 

By  8TOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 
With  Chapters  on  English  Literature  (1832-1892),  and  on  American  Literature,  by  GEORGE^.  CARPENTEh\  Columbia  University. 

lxmo.    Cloth.    Price  $1.00.  i 

Adam's  Medieval  sad  Xodarn  History,  $1.10      Ooman  and  Kendall's  History  of  Eng-la^L        -        $1.86 
Adam's  Buropean  History,  1.40      Ohannins^s  Students'  History  of  the  UnitM  State*,  1.40 

Botsford'S  History  of  Oraace,  1.10      Ghannins/s  Short  History  of  the  United  St9{*«>  ©O 

Powell's  History  of  United  States  for  Beginners,  66  cents.  \ 


WADDELL'S  SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY 

i 
By  JOHN  WADDELL. 
12mo.    Half  Leather,    xiii  -f-  278  pp.    Price  00  cents. 
'It  is  an  excellent  text.    One  of  the  very  best  I  have  seen  for  High  School  use."  * 

Irving  P.  Bishop,  State  Normal  Scho A  Buffalo. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY.  66  Fifth  Ave.,  NEV/  YORK 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  ATLANTA 
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For  Upper  Grammar  Grades 


THE  PRACTICE  SYSTEM  OF 

Business    Training 

asd  Bookkeeping 


By  CHARLES  R*  WELLS. 


Veitical  and  Slant  Script  Editions. 


The  teaching  of  bookkeeping  and  I.uj  sinews  forms 
i  both  e&ay  and  T^aBanl  bj  the  nee  of  this  hV[»rcm. 
Any  jjTiiTiimdr  irrm.le  teacher  mu  h  en  ire  e-ntinfacttiry 


results  without  having  hnd  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject  The  teachetV  guide  furnishes  nil 
necessary  information. 

The  pupil*  make  their  eel rleu  Ui  reRiilar  account 
book*,  direct  from  the  business  papers,  which  are 
exactly  like  those  pwd  tu  the  commercial  world. 


For  sample  pages  and  farther  particular?, 
address, 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS 

PUBLISHERS 
New  York     Rochester        Chicago 


If  you  are  interested  in  Type- 
writers, or  are  thinking  of  buy- 
ing one,  you  ought  to  have 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE 

NEW  CENTURY 


v^s^ 


The  finest  typewriter  catalogue  ever  issued. 
It  will  be  forwarded  on  request. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co., 
303  broadway.  new  york. 

++»♦♦♦♦» ^ 


The  Magazine  Education 

records  the  carefully  prepared  utterances  of  many  of  the  ablest  educators. 

It  is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  monthly  magazines.  Fully  up-to-date. 
It  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher  who  recognizes  the  fact  that  teaching  is  a 
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*    EDUCATION  AN  ELEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  SUCCESS 


JAMES   B.    DILL,    NEW    YORK   CITY   BAR 

I.  We  may  assume  that  no  exact  rule  appli- 

cable   to    every   case   can   be    formulated. 
There  are  two  unknown — somewhat  shift- 
ing— elements  in  the  equation;   the  first  is 
the  man,  and    the    second    the    kind  and 
quality  of  education.     To  a  certain  extent 
each  case  must  be  a  law  unto  itself,  because 
the    quantity    and     quality    of     education 
required,  to  enable  a  man  to  succeed  in  busi- 
ness, or,  if  you  are  more  conservative,  to 
facilitate    his    success — depends,    first   and 
foremost  upon  the  man  himself.     Except- 
ing always  the  isolated 
case  of  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeds in  spite  of  himself, 
we  find  it  true,  that  men- 
tal strength  is  a  founda- 
tion of  business  strength. 
I  stand  for  the  propo- 
sition as  a  general  rule, 
that   mental    strength    is 
essential  to  business  abil- 
ity;   that  brain  power  is 
an    essential    element   of 
business    power,   and   to 
the  extent  that  education 
produces  and  results  in 
brain  power  in  a  man,  to 
that  extent  education  is 
an  element  and  an  essen- 
tial element  of  success  in 
james  b.  dill  business. 


THE  relation,  if  any,  of  education  to  busi- 
ness success,  has  been  a  much  mooted 
topic.    It  has  been  discussed  from  different 
view  points  and  has  not  always  proceeded 
upon   a   complete    understanding    of    the 
propositions    involved.       Both    quantities, 
education  and  business  success,  have  some- 
times been  assumed  to  be  known,  defined 
topics,  admitting  of  little  if  any  differentia- 
tion, as  a  basis  for  the  discussion.    A  suc- 
cessful business  man  who 
present  time,  which  points 
had  no  liberal  education 
in     his    early     days,     is 
pointed  out  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  there  is  no 
co-relation  between  edu- 
cation and  business  suc- 
cess.   The  fact,  however, 
is  often  overlooked,  that 
the  man  in  question  suc- 
ceeded in  educating  him- 
self   during  his  business 
career,  and  that  he  was  in 
fact     a     "self-educated 
man." 

The  fact  too,  is  as  fre- 
quently overlooked,  that 
these  men  were  more 
numerous  in  the  last 
generation  than  in  the 
to  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  condi- 
tions of  business  success  have  changed  in 
the  last  few  years.  Again,  the  example  of 
a  highly  educated  man,  who,  because  he  has 
mistaken  his  calling,  because  he  is  a  mis- 
placed man  has  not  been  successful,  is  cited 
to  establish  the  doctrine  that  a  college  edu- 
cation is  detrimental  to  business  training 
and  business  achievements. 


II. 

EDUCATION 

It  will  be  quite  in  accord  with  the  usual 
custom  at  this  point  to  attempt  to  define  the 
term  education — whether  academic,  col- 
legiate, university  or  otherwise,  and  perhaps 
to  go  so  far  as  to  say  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  lines  a  man  should  be  educated  in 
order  to  succeed  in  business.    But  to  do  this 
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at  this  point  would,  as  I  take  it,  invite 
differences  which  may  be  perhaps  later 
avoided,  or  at  least  minimized  if  we  could 
come  to  an  understanding  on  certain  pre- 
liminary matters. 

The  truth  is  education  is  not  a  fixed  quan- 
tity. The  man  cannot  be  fitted  to  the 
education,  the  education  must  be  fitted  to 
the  man.  More  than  this,  the  education 
and  the  man  must  be  fitted  to  the  business 
in  order  to  produce  an  educated  business 
man. 

No  one  would  seriously  question  that  a 
man  should  have  some  education  to  succeed. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  the  school.  In  the 
former  generation  it  was  often  acquired, 
as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by 
studying  before  the  fireplace,  or  with  the 
pine  knot,  but  to  do  this  advantageously 
has  passed  away  and  no  one  would  be  heard 
to  recommend  the  advantages  of  a  solitary 
self  education  such  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  as  against  the  advantages  of  our 
academic,  our  preparatory  schools  and  our 
colleges. 

III. 

BUSINESS   SUCCESS 

The  term  business  success  is  often  mis- 
understood. The  successful  man  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  is  not  alone  the  man  who 
knakes  an  immense  fortune,  or  the  rare  indi- 
vidual who  receives  a  great  money  prize. 
This  is  not  the  success  that  comes  to  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  men,  and  is  not  the 
success  which  we  are  discussing. 

As  our  country  continues  to  make 
progress,  as  business  develops  along  the 
lines  of  combination  in  trade  and  manu- 
facture, the  great  financial  prizes  become 
more  and  more  rare,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
under  the  lesser  but  more  numerous  busi- 
ness opportunities  which  present  themselves 
to  educated  men,  the  field  for  successful 
work  is  constantly  widening  for  the  aver- 
age man. 

IV. 

SOME   CAUSES  OF  BUSINESS   FAILURE 

It  is  profitably  at  this  point  to  touch  for 
a  moment  upon  the  reasons  why  men  fail  in 
business. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  majority  of  • 
cases  of  <men  who  have  failed  in  business 
it  would  seem  that  the  world  was  full  of 
misplaced  men.     There  is  probably  in  the 
mind  of  every  person  here  a  score  of  cases 


of  men  who  have  trained  themselves  for  the 
law,  but  whose  natural  ability,  more  highly 
directed,  would  rather  have  placed  them  in 
the  higher  grade  of  Christian  ministry,  and 
thousands  of  men  are  seeking  in  commercial 
pursuits  and  in  the  professions  to  carry  on 
independent  original  businesses  who  are 
fitted  only  to  fill  subordinate  positions  and 
to  do  directed  work. 

Few  men  having  come  to  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  started  on  the 
wrong  course,  and  entered  in  the  wrong- 
lines  of  work,  have  had  the  courage  to  turn 
around  and  start  over  again  at  the  bottom 
and  thus  rise,  although  necessarily  rather 
late,  to  a  successful  position  in  life. 

The  man  wrongly  placed  usually  does  not 
discover  his  mistake  until  towards  middle 
life,  but  at  fifty  he  is  too  late  to  climb  down 
the  ladder  upon  which  he  has  already 
mounted  and  begin  again  at  the  lower 
round  of  some  other  ladder.  By  this  time 
he  usually  has  others  dependent  upon  him 
for  whom  he  must  continue  to  secure  at 
least  a  daily  existence.  The  case  of  many 
a  man  who  awakes  to  find  himself  in  this 
situation,  but  too  late  to  change,  is  indeed 
pitiable. 

V. 

'REQUIREMENTS  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS 

The  corporation  movement  has  tended  to 
create  a  demand  for  educated  men.  It  has 
rearranged  men,  and  not  crowded  out  men. 
This  rearrangement  is  a  great  blessing  to 
mankind,  as  tending  to  prevent  misplace- 
ment of  men,  to  check  them  early  in  their 
career  of  misplacement  and  put  them  on 
the  proper  ladder. 

The  first  requirement  is 

Character.  A  man  to  succeed  in  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  corporation 
management  must  have  also  individuality, 
ability  to  work  in  combination,  concentra- 
tion, directness,  power  of  analysis  and 
tenacity  of  purpose.  The  winning  of  a  foot- 
ball game  to-day  requires  immense  industry 
and  great  strength,  but  it  equally  requires 
effective  and  brain  directed  team  work. 

The  corporation  movement  has  elimi- 
nated the  rich  man's  son  and  relative  as  a 
factor  in  business  openings,  because  while 
in  an  individual  business  the  father  is  will- 
ing, if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  to  a  large 
degree  the  good  of  the  business  to  the  good 
of  the  son  and  while  also  he  fails  to  discern 
in  his  own  case  as  sharply  as  would  others 
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for  him  the  defects  of  his  son  or  his  relative, 
nevertheless,  the  converse  is  true  in  large 
combinations,  because  each  man  criticises 
the  action  of  the  other  as  tending  to  impair 
the  value  of  his  own  property  in  the  general 
undertaking,  and  no  man  is  as  tender  of 
the  other's  son  as  he  would  be  of  his  own 
in  a  business  enterprise  undtr  his  own  abso- 
lute control. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  large  combina- 
tions lately  effected  in  this  country,  a  promi- 
nent and  long-established  business  house 
controlled  by  one  man,  declined  to  join  in 
the  combination  for  the  reason  described, 
that  the  head  and  principal  owner  of  the 
business  desired  to  preserve  it  for  his  two 
sons,  and  he  added  frankly  that  if  he  should 
go  into  the  combination  he  was  afraid  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  stand  in  competi- 
tion with  others  who  would  seek  to  obtain 
the  same  position  which  they  would  other- 
wise hold  in  the  business  if  kept  in  his  own 
hands — a  tacit  acknowledgement  that  the 
order  of  things  to-day  in  the  large  combina- 
tions and  under  the  principle  of  concentra- 
tion of  power  tended  to  arrange  men  strictly 
according  to  ability,  industry  and  integrity, 
rather  than  by  reason  of  their  relationship 
with  heads  of  the  business. 

IS  A    COLLEGE   EDUCATION    AN    ELEMENT   OF 
BUSINESS  SUCCESS? 

This  is  a  question  impossible  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative  in  every  case.  It  depends 
upon  the  man,  and  upon  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion. If  nature  intends  the  clerk  to  be  a  $25 
a  week  clerk,  if  he  be  a  man  with  little  or 
no  individuality,  a  man  only  fitted  to  do 
directed  work,  then  to  such  a  man  a  college 
education  is  a  luxury.  Nay,  more,  it  may 
create  in  him  an  intellectual  appetite  which, 
because  his  lack  of  productive  ability  will 
not  enable  him  to  satisfy  it,  will  prove  a 
source  of  disappointment  to  him.  To  the 
man  who  is  intended  to  cut  but  a  narrow 
swath  in  life,  a  college  education  is  not  an 
element  of  business  success.  Such  a  man 
wastes  his  time. 

You  have  read  of  the  man  who  desired  to 
jump  a  small  ditch  and  went  back  a  mile 
to  run  and  get  a  good  start,  but  in  running 
his  mile  he  has  so  tired  himself  that  when 
he  came  to  the  ditch  and  attempted  the  leap 
he  fell  short  and  was  extinguished. 

The  successful  industrial  organizations 
of  the  day  prefer  college  graduates  in  vari- 
ous departments  of  work,  with  a  view  to 


so  train  them  in  the  business  that  they  shall 
ultimately  fill  high  places  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  There  is  no  trouble  in  pro- 
curing so-called  "educated  men."  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  taking  men  of  education 
and  turning  them  into  educated  business 
men. 

When  I  say  the  great  corporations  pre- 
fer college  men  I  must  add  that  as  a  rule 
they  prefer  college  men  who  have  been  two 
years  out  of  college,  out  of  whose  eyes  have 
faded  the  dazzling  halo  of  the  Senior  year, 
out  of  whose  ears  has  gone  the  din  of  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  and  the  music  of  the 
valedictory  address. 

In  about  two  years  the  college  man  real- 
izes that  education  is  the  merest  preliminary 
to  the  business  of  extracting  trade  dollars 
from  the  emergencies  of  life.  Advisedly,  I 
use  the  word  "trade  dollars,"  meaning  here- 
by a  dollar  in  which  the  public  trades,  and 
which  the  man  has  for  value  received,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  dollar  which  is 
given  to  him,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
dollar  which  has  been  left  him  by  his  father, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  dollar  which  he 
may  win  in  speculation  or  by  chance,  and 
marking  and  emphasizing  the  trade  dollar 
as  the  dollar  which  has  been  earned  and  for 
which  a  dollar's  worth  is  given  to  the  public. 

The  graduate  from  the  University  who 
has  passed  his  Senior  year  and  proposes  to 
take  his  course  in  practical  business  must 
remember  that  he  must  in  a  business  way 
begin  all  over  again,  must  enter  the  fresh- 
man class  and  be  again  a  freshman  in  the 
business  world.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
certifying  a  college  man  to  an  advanced 
grade  in  business.  He  must  not  only  pass 
his  entrance  examinations  for  business  but 
must  stand  the  daily  test. 

If  a  young  man  has  the  wisdom  to  realize 
that  the  college  course  has  simply  been  to 
him  what  the  heat  is  to  the  metal,  a  primary 
preparation  which  emphasizes  the  quality  of 
the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  the  sense  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  he  must  begin  as  a  beginner  and 
trust  to  the  quality  of  his  metal  to  take  him 
along  faster  and  ultimately  higher  than  a 
man  who  has  had  less  original  mental  train- 
ing, then  he  will  get  on  in  the  world  and 
will  find  that  his  education  has  not  been 
merely  an  element,  but  an  essential  element, 
of  his  business  success.  On  the  contrary 
if  the  college  graduate  takes  the  position 
that  because  of  his  superior  education,  that 
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because  he  is  a  University  graduate  he  is 
therefore  already  prepared  to  take  at  the 
start  a  high  position,  a  dignified  situation 
and  no  other,  he  will  find  himself  a  dis- 
appointed man.  . 

The  principle  is  this,  a  college  education 
does  not  so  much  help  a  man  to  start  at  the 
outset  on  a  high  round  of  the  ladder  of  busi- 
ness life,  as  to  climb  faster  and  ultimately 
to  reach  a  more  exalted  position  than  his 
less  educated  competitor. 

A  college  education  will  bring  an  element 
of  strength,  an  element  of  success  into  the 
business  man's  career,  subject  to  three  con- 
ditions : 

That  the  man  himself  has  good  original 
material  in  his  make-up. 

That  the  education  is  the  right  kind,  is 
practical. 

And  by  practical  I  do  not  mean  simply 
relates  to  practical  studies,  but  that  the  man 
is  taught  to  solve  difficulties,  to  meet  issues 
squarely,  to  learn  how  to  work  rather  than 
acquire  the  habit,  by  the  use  of  translations, 
self  helps,  etc.,  of  living  by  his  wits  and  by 
the  wits  of  others ;  the  man  in  college  who 
does  those  things  becomes  an  invader  of 
difficulties  instead  of  a  solver  of  problems. 
A  man  of  the  former  class  the  world  puts 
on  the  shelf  without  comment,  while  to  the 
solver  of  problems  the  highest  reward  is 
paid. 

Finally,  if  the  man  does  not  become  a 


theorist,  an  impractical  man,  and  does  not 
graduate  with  the  impression  that  he  knows 
all  there  is  to  be  known ;  if  on  the  contrary, 
he  realizes  that  he  has  simply  procured  a 
store  of  information,  or  of  mind  training 
which  later  in  life  will  enable  him  to  suc- 
ceed, but  that  his  present  duty  is  to  take 
an  humble  opening  and  make  the  best  of  it, 
then  to  such  a  man  a  college  education  will 
prove  an  element  of  success. 

The  solution  of  this  question,  gentlemen, 
for  the  coming  generation  rests  not  with  the 
business  world,  it  is  not  with  trusts  or  busi- 
ness conditions,  but  it  rests  with  those  men 
who  have  in  their  hands  the  formation  of 
the  character  of  the  youth.  It  rests  with  the 
instructors  of  the  country. 

The  world  is  always  seeking  the  services 
of  educated  men  of  character,  integrity, 
faithfulness,  loyalty  to  employers  and  to 
themselves;  and  if  your  work  produces 
such  men  you  will  have  demonstrated  be- 
yond cavil  the  proposition  that  such  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  business  success. 

But,  gentlemen,  you  are,  and  have  been 
answering  the  question  in  the  affirmative, 
for  to  no  body  of  men  does  the  country  owe 
in  larger  measure  and  in  truer  sense  its  con- 
stant advance,  its  mercantile,  commercial 
and  financial  supremacy,  its  position  among 
t!he  nations,  than  to  the  gentlemen  who 
have  honored  me  with  their  attention  this 
evening. 


HOW  SHALL  A  YOUNG  PERSON  STUDY  BOTANY  ? 

W.   J.  BEAL,  PH.  D.,   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,   MICHIGAN 


IT  was  in  1861,  that  I  went  to  Harvard  to 
study  under  the  guidance  of  Agassiz 
and  Gray.  Agassiz  said  he  was  glad  to  see 
me  there  and  asked  a  few  questions,  observ- 
ing that.  "You  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
be  poor  all  your  life  if  you  became  a  natural- 
ist. With  my  mode  of  treatment  students 
are  about  sure  to  become  discouraged  at 
first.  I  shall  try  your  patience.  If  you 
study  with  me  you  must  not  look  at  a  book 
for  some  months.  You  must  learn  to 
observe  for  yourself.  After  students  once 
get  started,  they  like  it  here."  He  assigned 
me  to  a  table  and  handed  me  half  a  dozen 
dead  sea  urchins  and  left  me  with  the 
remark:  "I  want  you  to  see  what 
you  can  make  of  them,  and  in  a  day 
or     two     I     will     see     how     you     get 


along."  This  was  a  queer  way  to 
study, — six  dry  specimens  about  the  size  of 
so  many  Baldwin  apples  and  no  books!  I 
looked  them  over  and  over,  part  of  the  time 
using  a  small  hand  lens.  I  was  glad  when 
night  came,  for  it  seemed  as  though  I  had 
learned  all  there  was  to  be  learned  of  sea 
urchins.  I  broke  them  to  pieces  and  made 
some  drawings.  The  next  day  the  Pro- 
fessor called  with  a  smile  saying,  "Well 
Mr.  Beal,  what  have  you  seen?"  He 
glanced  at  the  drawings  and  I  told  him  what 
I  had  done.  He  gave  me  a  very  few  general 
hints  of  what  to  look  for,  and  a  few  names 
of  parts,  noticing  some  mistakes,  but  made 
no  corrections. 

I  supposed  all  of  one  day  spent  on  these 
specimens  certainly  was  enough.     Not  so: 
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I  was  to  study  longer.  Thus  he  called  for 
about  five  minutes  a  day  during  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  hearing  what  I  had  to  say  till 
I  made  some  mistake,  when  he  uniformly 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  me  saying,  "You 
are  wrong."  I  was  surprised  from  day  to 
day  to  find  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  that 
I  was  discovering  something  new  every 
day.  I  had  only  two  lectures  a  week,  spend- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  time  on  sea  urchins. 
After  this  I  dissected  specimens  which  were 
kept  in  alcohol,  and  occasionally  went  to 
Chelsea  beach  to  get  fresh  living  specimens 
for  study.  I  began  to  learn  to  see  sea 
urchins,  and  it  made  little  difference  to  me 
whether  it  was  daylight  or  dark,  whether 
the  specimens  were  before  me  or  not, — vis- 
ions of  sea  urchins  in  all  their  details  were 
all  the  time  before  me. 

In  a  similar  manner  one  species  of  star 
fish  was  examined,  occupying  about  a  week. 
Agassiz  said :  "These  two  animals,  the  sea 
urchin  (a  flattened  sphere)  and  the  star- 
fish (with  five  arms),  are  composed  of 
similar  parts  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 
Learn  how  it  is."  The  comparisons  occu- 
pied several  days.  The  next  specimen,  was 
a  spatangoid,  an  animal  somewhat  different 
from  either  of  the  others.  "Now  homolo- 
gize  these  three."  Then  a  third  and  a 
fourth  specimen  were  given  me,  differing 
from  all  the  others,  and  I  was  told  again, 
"Compare.  It  is  easy  to  observe  isolated 
parts — any  one  can  soon  learn  to  do  that — 
but  when  you  compare  two  objects,  you  take 
a  step  in  philosophy."  In  one  case  I  was 
asked  to  make  a  paper  model  of  a  coral  to 
illustrate  my  idea  of  its  structure.  Corals 
were  compared  with  sea  urchins  and  star- 
fishes. This  occupied  me  for  over  two 
months  and  during  all  this  time,  Agassiz 
never  corrected  a  mistake,  but  kept  me 
working  till  I  found  out  for  myself.  It  was 
about  three  months  before  I  was  permitted 
to  see  books  on  these  subjects,  but  at  that 
time  their  contents  were  carefully  read  and 
fully  understood.  Agassiz  often  said: 
"Study  specimens  and  refer  to  books,  and 
not  the  reverse,  as  is  usually  done.  Text- 
book knowledge  about  nature  does  not 
amount  to  anything ;  it  is  a  very  poor  basis 
of  culture." 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  work  with 
Agassiz  helped  me  more  than  that  of  any 
other  teacher  with  whom  I  ever  came  in 
contact,  and  yet  no  teacher  ever  told  me  so 
little. 


At  that  time  we  supposed  that  this  kind 
of  work  was  beginning  the  study  of  zoology 
in  the  right  way,  but  in  these  days,  some 
people  are  trying  to  make  a  new  thing  of  it,, 
by  calling  it  "nature-study."  Nature-study 
is  seeing. the  thing  which  one  looks  at,  and 
the  drawing  of  correct  conclusions  from 
what  is  seen. 

I  spent  months  studying  asters,  golden 
rods,  sedges  and  other  plants  with  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  who  was  always  on  the  alert  to  keep, 
me  on  the  right  track  and  point  out  the 
mistakes  at  once,  saying,  "It  is  not  worth 
while  to  pursue  a  subject  when  you  get  off 
the  right  track." 

For  at  least  half  a  school  year  of  daily 
work  in  beginning  botany  with  ninety  min- 
utes a  day,  I  require  all  students  to  pursue 
the  plan  of  studying  plants  and  not  books. 
By  all  devices,  I  seek  to  get  the  results  of 
the  combined  observations  of  all  members 
of  the  class  before  I  tell  them  what  I  think, 
or  before  they  study  books  on  the  topic. 
Whether  high  school  or  college,  the  process 
is  the  same.  With  voung  pupils,  I  do  not 
carry  out  Agassiz's  plan  to  the  full  extent, 
but  keep  it  constantly  in  mind,  tempering 
the  severity  of  the  breeze  to  the  shorn  lambs. 
After  such  a  training  for  twenty  weeks,  I 
am  by  no  means  so  particular  to  adhere  to 
this  plan. 

In  many  elementary  text-books  in  these 
times — and  they  are  numerous  and  multi- 
plying rapidly — most  authors  recommend 
the  study  of  what  they  call  "types."  For 
example,  they  advise  studying  one  Spi- 
rogyra,  one  Vaucheria,  one  Mucor,  one 
Puccinia,  one  Ascomycete,  one  Marchantia, 
one  Polytrichum,  and  so  on  through  from 
Protococcus  to  dandelion.  In  pursuing 
this  plan,  my  experience  convinces  me  that 
most  students  fail  to  see  the  connection  and 
lose  interest  in  passing  from  one  isolated 
family  or  class  to  another.  It  may  be  well 
enough  to  study  types,  but  pupils  should 
not  fail  to  study  in  that  connection  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species  that  are  some- 
what nearly  related,  and  by  this  means  have 
the  benefit  of  comparing  similar  objects. 
After  leaving  the  structure  of  one  violet, 
it  is  better  to  examine  the  structure  of  at 
least  nine  other  species  than  to  spend  the 
same  time  in  studying  a  single  crowfoot,  a 
chickweed,  a  geranium,  a  spiraea,  a  rose,  a 
mint,  a  phlox,  a  mallow,  a  dandelion,  a  fern, 
though  each  of  these  may  be  studied  at 
other  times  in  connection  with  allied  species. 
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There  are  yet  teachers  who  assign  regu- 
lar lessons  from  a  text-book  with  the  use 
of  no  specimens.  Is  it  possible  that  she  was 
unable  to  procure  large  seeds  of  some  com- 
mon plants  and  set  her  pupils  to  observing 
and  growing  them  in  the  class  room  ?  Had 
she  not  thought  to  collect  dry  seeds  and 
fruits  and  racemes  in  summer  and  dry  them 
for  use  in  winter?  Had  she  not  heard  of 
the  method  of  collecting  soft  fruits  and 
buds  of  flowers  in  quantity  and  preserving 
them  in  two  per  cent  formalin  till  wanted? 
True,  we  cannot  collect  roses  from  a  New 
York  garden  in  January,  nor  maple  blos- 
soms in  February,  but  our  trees  and  shrubs 
in  their  winter  garb  furnish  excellent  les- 
sons for  weeks  in  winter,  and  this  comes 
within  the  scope  of  botany,  just  as  much  as 
flowers  in  May. 

For  examples  with  branches  of  our  elms : 

i.  Note  the  general  features  of  branches, 
including  the  arrangement  of  buds  and  the 
abortive  stem  above  the  upper  bud. 

2.  Note  lenticels,  corky  ridges  and  the 
bark. 

3.  Note  leaf  scars,  their  position,  shape 
and  structure. 

4.  Note  the  scars  left  by  the  bud-scales, 
and  minute  buds  in  their  axils. 

5.  See  the  scars  left  by  some  of  the  dy- 
ing buds. 

6.  See  the  buds  a)  those  containing  a 
stem  and  leaves,  b)  those  containing 
flowers. 

The  longer  I  teach  the  less  I  lecture  stu- 
dents, though  they  usually  like  to  be  told, 
because  it  so  much  easier  and  quicker.  They 
do  not  stop  to  think  that  they  are  studying 
to  learn  how  to  work  rather  than  to  acquire 
information. 

In  some  classes,  after  studying  a  thing, 
I  place  duplicate  pamphlets  or  books  in  the 
hands  of  students  who  make  notes  at  leis- 
ure during  the  laboratory  period.  They 
like  it. 

Not  long  ago  our  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  examining  teachers 


for  state  certificates  gave  out  half  of  his 
botany  questions  in  the  form  of  plants  with 
a  stage  microscope,  paper  and  pencil,  with 
no  use  of  books.  While  this  is  a  very  fair 
way,  the  pupils  could  not  pass,  because  they 
had  relied  on  a  cram  of  books  to  enable 
them  to  pass. 

Details  before  attempting  to  classify  or 
generalize :  I  can  commend  (a)  First  Book 
on  Zoology  by  E.  S.  Morse,  published  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  for  placing  the 
chapters  concerning  natural  groups  in  the 
last  part  of  the  book,  instead  of  the  first 
"What  a  man  can  do  is  more  important 
than  what  he  knows." 

At  every  step  I  encourage  students  to  ask 
themselves  the  questions,  "Why  is  this  so?" 
and  "How  did  it  come  about?" 

Fortunate,  thrice  fortunate,  is  the  botan- 
ical teacher  who  can  draw  diagrams  well 
and  with  alacrity. 

No  person  for  the  first  twenty  weeks 
should  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning  to  use 
a  compound  microscope. 

I  would  only  permit  a  student  to  use 
about  three  blank  forms  to  fill  out  as  a 
flower  is  examined,  as  it  tends  to  relieve 
him  from  thought  and  tends  to  make  a 
machine  of  him. 

I  place  a  very  low  estimate  on  the  com- 
mon practice  of  requiring  each  member  of 
a  class  to  "make  an  herbarium." 

I  encourage  students  to  organize  a  botan- 
ical club  and  help  them  in  preparing  pro- 
grams. 

I  find  it  encouraging  to  keep  some  motto 
on  the  blackboard  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  another.  Here  are  three:  "Mere 
book  knowledge  of  natural  history  is  a 
sham  and  a  delusion."    (Huxley). 

"A  trained  eye  is  valuable  in  any  kind  of 
business." 

"He  who  can  teach  only  by  the  book  had 
better  not  begin."    (Wesley). 

Laboratory  methods  are  costly.  For  ex- 
atmple,  it  costs  five  times  as  much  to  teach 
a  class  in  parasitic  fungi  as  it  does  to  teach 
the  same  student  history. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS 

PRINCIPAL  JOHN  D.  WILSON,  PUTNAM  SCHOOL,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  who  are  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  are  scarcely  aware  of 
the  constant  and  increasing  stream  of  for- 
eigners that  we  are  annually  receiving  into 
our  body  politic,  who  are  totally  ignorant 


of  our  language,  institutions  and  laws. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  our  history 
the  emigration  to  our  country  was  mainly 
from  the  British  Islands,  people  who  had. 
at  least,  our  language,  and  were  somewhat 
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familiar  with  the  traditions  and  literature 
of  our  ancestors.  Now,  the  influx  is  mainly 
■from  continental  Europe,  and  how  to  reach 
and  Americanize  these  people  deserves  our 
thoughtful  consideration. 

They  come  to  us  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  better  their  condition ;  and  if  we  meet 
jthem  at  once  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  it 
will  do  much  to  make  them  good  citizens, 
and  firm  supporters  of  our  republic. 

We  have  no  institution  that  so  readily 
and  easily  attracts  these  people  as  the  even- 
ing school,  and  because  they  generally  con- 
gregate in  the  centers  of  population,  it 
devolves  upon  the  cities  to  provide  for  them. 
Many  cities  are  attempting  with  more  or 
less  success  to  make  such  provision.  In 
many  cases  the  effort  is  crude,  ill-defined, 
spasmodic,  and  inadequate  to  meet  the  exi- 
gences of  the  occasion. 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  who 
enter  these  schools;  those  who  through 
indifference  or  lack  of  ambition  dropped  out 
of  the  primary  or  grammar  grades  of  the 
day  schools,  those  who  were  anxious  to 
learn  but  by  circumstances  were  forced  out, 
and  foreigners  who  want  to  learn  to  write 
and  read  our  language. 

Those  in  the  first  class  are  often  either 
mentally  or  morally  deficient.  They  want 
to  go  to  evening  school  for  a  night  or  two 
when  there  are  no  shows  to  attend,  to  get, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  the  edu- 
cation which  they  begin  to  realize  that  they 
have  lost.  They  are  willing  to  take  an 
education  if  it  be  served  up  quick,  but  it 
must  not  require  any  exertion  on  their  part. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  help  these  people. 

Those  of  the  second  class  want  to  learn 
and  are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  to 
improve  their  minds.  They  will  do  well 
if  provided  with  suitable  studies  and  com- 
petent teachers.  The  third  class,  the  for- 
eigners, is  by  far  the  most  important  and 
deserves  our  special  notice.  They  are  eager 
to  learn,  but  keenly  sensitive,  and  require 
careful  handling.  They  come  to  us  from 
many  lands.  In  our  school  of  less  than  two 
hundred,  besides  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  negroes  who  can  speak  our  language, 
we  have  Germans,  Austrians,  Poles,  Rus- 
sians, Roumanians,  Jews  and  Japanese. 
Some  of  these  have  been  educated  in  their 
own  tongue,  some  not  at  all.  Many  cannot 
speak  a  dozen  words  when  they  enter 
school.  They  are  of  all  ages  from  fourteen 
to  seventy. 


The  length  of  term  and  number  of  even- 
ings a  week  seem  to  vary  in  different  cities. 
In  most  places  the  length  of  the  term  de- 
pends on  the  attendance.  Some  begin  early 
in  the  season  and  close  at  the  Christmas 
holidays.  The  number  of  evenings  in  a 
week  varies  from  three  to  five. 

The  Buffalo  schools  have  three  sessions  a 
week,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
Rochester  three,  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  Syracuse  and  Albany  four  con- 
secutive evenings,  beginning  Monday. 
Utica  has  five.  Those  cities  that  hold  school 
during  four  or  five  consecutive  evenings  a 
week  seem  to  be  the  most  successful  in 
securing  regular  and  continued  attendance. 
This  is  reasonable.  Action  follows  interest. 
Pupils  are  more  likely  to  become  interested 
where  school  is  open  every  evening. 

In  those  cities  where  there  is  a  large  Jew- 
ish population  it  is  impracticable  to  hold 
school  on  Friday  evening,  that  being  the 
beginning  of  their  Sabbath;  so  that  four 
consecutive  evenings  is  probably  the  right 
number,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  It  is 
enough  to  hold  the  interest  of  pupils,  and 
gives  teachers  a  little  time  to  rest  at  the 
tired  end  of  the  week. 

The  length  of  the  term  should  be  fixed 
beforehand,  and  not  made  to  depend  on  the 
attendance.  How  long  could  a  day  school 
be  run  on  that  principle?  A  school  should 
not  be  permitted  to  run  down.  It  is  always 
best  to  have  an  object  to  work  for.  If  the 
duration  of  the  term  is  definite,  teachers 
and  pupils  will  try  to  accomplish  it.  There 
should  be  two  definite  periods,  eight  or  nine 
weeks  before  the  holidays,  and  the  same 
number  after  them,  with  a  vacation  of  two 
weeks  between.  So  many  work  in  shops 
and  stores  during  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas that  the  attendance  is  apt  to  diminish 
if  school  is  attempted  that  week. 

In  Syracuse,  some  of  the  schools  have 
been  fairly  successful  in  securing  regular 
attendance.  In  one  school  having  a  total 
registration  of  160,  last  year,  the  average 
attendance  for  the  first  two  weeks  was  92, 
for  the  last  two  weeks  96,  and  for  the  term 
of  sixteen  weeks,  92.  So,  for  this  year  the 
total  registration  is  154  and  the  average 
attendance  106. 

The  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  this  whole 
matter. 

The  evening  school  should  not  be  used 
to  make  places  for  the  worthy  poor  who 
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may  be  out  of  employment,  nor  waiting 
graduates  of  teachers'  classes,  nor  would  be 
lawyers,  and  doctors  who  want  to  earn  a 
little  money  to  help  themselves  into  a  better 
and  more  remunerative  business  than  teach- 
ing school.  Only  the  very  best  experienced 
teachers  of  proved  ability  should  be  em- 
ployed. They  should  be  tactful,  ing-enious, 
and  persevering,  strong,  sympathetic,  and 
wise;  capable  of  leading  and  willing  to 
work;  having  firmness  without  harshness, 
and  kindness  without  weakness.  These 
should  have  had  their  experience  in  or  near 
the  district  where  the  evening  school  is 
held,  and  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  people  living  there. 

The  same  teachers,  if  successful,  should 
be  employed  from  year  to  year. 

In  our  own  school,  foreigners  have 
learned  to  read  and  speak  our  lan- 
guage in  less  time  when  under  the 
tuition  of  teachers  using  only  English 
than  when  teachers  speaking  several 
other  languages  were  employed.  It  forces 
pupils  to  use  the  new  language.  We  use 
the  alphabet  and  word  methods.  We  show 
pictures  and  objects  to  represent  the  nouns, 
and  act  verbs.  Pupils  copy  and  read  a  great 
number  of  sentences  on  cardboard. 

A  class  of  sixteen  who  entered  school  last 
winter  unable  to  speak  a  single  sentence  in 
English,  read  through  four  books  of  first 
and  second  reader  grade.  This  winter  they 
are  reading  in  third  and  fourth  reader  grade, 
and  practicing  letter  writing.  They  can 
converse  freely  and  easily. 

The  kind  of  classes  to  be  formed  should 
be  advertised  before  the  opening  of  school ; 
for  schools  below  high  school  grade,  some- 
thing like  the  following :  Beginning  classes 
in  reading,  spelling  and  writing.  Inter- 
mediate classes  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  elementary  civics.  Advanced 
classes  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  one 
high  school  study;  either  book-keeping, 
algebra  or  physics. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  pupils,  and  some  who  are 
graduates  of  the  grammar  schools,  enter  the 
evening  schools  every  winter ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  hold  them.  They  soon  tire  of  all 
review  work.  If  this  class  of  students  were 
give  one  academic  study,  it  would  have  the 
effect  to  reclaim  some  of  them  to  re-enter 
day  school;  and  all  would  be  benefited  by 
the  awakening  which  comes  from  the  pur- 
suit of  a  new  subject  of  study. 


All  who  can  should  read  American  his- 
tory. We  have  used,  with  good  results, 
Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  His- 
tory; Judson's  Young  American;  Our 
Own  Country,  of  the  World  and  its  People 
series,  and  Fifty  Famous  Stories. 

We  have  used  various  means  other  than 
the  so-called  regular  school  work  to  interest 
and  gain  the  good  will  of  pupils. 

The  principal  stands  in  the  hall  from 
7  :oo  to  7 130  to  meet  and  place  those  enter- 
ing for  the  first  time,  to  advise  or  encourage 
those  who  need  it,  and  above  all  to  say 
"Good  evening"  to  all  who  come.  Teachers 
say  "Good  night"  to  pupils  at  dismissal. 
These  are  but  matters  of  common  courtesy , 
too  often  neglected  in  school. 

We  inquire  about  absentees  and  some- 
times write  to  them.  We  use  the  stereopti- 
con  one  or  two  evenings  a  week,  taking  a 
class  at  a  time  into  a  room  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  We  ask  day-school  pupils  and 
kind  hearted  people  to  contribute  magazines 
and  illustrated  papers.  These  are  given  to 
the  evening  school  pupils;  also  discarded 
text  books  from  our  own  and  nearby  schools. 
Short  talks  on  American  history  and  gov- 
ernment are  regularly  given.  Our  purpose 
is  to  give  them  just  as  much  information 
concerning  our  own  country  as  possible. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  wise  for  the 
larger  cities  to  employ  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent to  give  special  attention  to  the  even- 
ing schools.  The  regular  superintendent 
has  enough  to  do  without  giving  thought 
to  them  so  far  as  kinds  and  methods  of 
instruction  are  concerned. 

If  only  the  best,  experienced  teachers 
were  employed,  a  superintendent  might  not 
be  necessary ;  but  it  is  easier  to  secure  the 
services  of  one  grood  man  than  of  a  large 
number  of  good  teachers.  Such  a  man 
might  be  a  help  and  an  inspiration.  He 
could  plan  and  supervise  the  work,  and 
make  the  evening  schools  what  they  should 
be,  a  means  for  converting  the  great  num- 
ber of  foreigners  who  come  to  our  country, 
into  intelligent,  patriotic,  American  citizens. 


Decide  not  rashly.     The  decision  made 
Can  never  be  recalled.     The  gods  implore 

not* 
Plead  not,  solicit  not ;  they  only  offer 
Choice  and  occasion,  which,  once  being 

passed. 

Return  no  more.  Dost  thou  accept  the  gift? 

— Masque  of  Pandora- 
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SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  HOUR 


Supt.  CHARLES  B.  GILBERT 

(Fur  portrait  see  front  cover) 


F^  DUCATIONAL  circles  were  surprised 
-*  when  it  was  announced  that  the  pon- 
derous labors  of  some  members  of  the 
Rochester  School  Board,  presumably  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  educational  omniscience 
of  Brother  Winship,  of  Boston,  had  finally 
culminated  in  the  selection  of  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  of  Rochester.  The  surprise 
was  not  the  selection  of  Mr:  Gilbert,  but 
rather  his  acceptance  of  the  place.  The 
unsettled  condition  of  affairs  at  Rochester 
ever  since  the  advent  of  the  present  school 
board  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
That  this  board  had  and  has  excellent  in- 
tentions, and  that  their  efforts  thus  far, 
generally  speaking,  have  been  for  the  good 
of  the  schools  of  that  city,  we  firmly  believe. 
Their  procedure  in  seeking  what  they  con- 
sider a  progressive  and  efficient  city  school 
superintendent  was  so  theatrical  and  sensa- 
tional as  to  almost  bring  the  whole  matter 
into  general  ridicule,  and  induce  self- 
respecting  men  to  decline  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
it  is  all  the  more  surprising  that  Superin- 
tendent Gilbert  allowed  his  name  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  place. 

If  Superintendent  Noyes  was  not  the 
superintendent  Rochester  ought  to  have,  it 
is  certain  he  was  the  superintendent  Roches- 
ter apparently  wanted.  Most  superintend- 
ents will  be  but  little  in  advance  of  their 
school  boards,  and  principals  and  teachers 
are  likewise  affected.  The  statement  that 
what  the  people  want  they  will  get  is  as  true 
in  school  matters  as  elsewhere.  There  was 
and  is  as  good  teaching  material  in  the 
Rochester  city  schools  as  anywhere  else, 
and  they  gave  that  city  just  the  kind  of 
schools  the  old-time  school  board  was  will- 
ing to  pay  for  and  evidently  wanted.  Under 
the  newer,  and  we  believe,  better  conditions, 
these  teachers  are  capable  of  giving  Roches- 
ter, schools  comparable  with  the  best  in  the 
country. 

To  have  good  schools,  teachers  must  be 
paid  wages  that  will  enable  them  to  live  cul- 
tured lives,  to  read  much,  to  travel  some. 
School  accommodations  must  be  healthful, 
ample  and  pleasant.  School  supplies  and 
equipment    must    be    plentiful,    up-to-date 


and  promptly  furnished ;  school  board  senti- 
ment 'must  be  sympathetic  and  appreciative 
of  the  progressive  and  enthusiastic  teacher, 
and  show  that  in  a  practical  and  substantial 
way. 

The  superintendence  should  be  as  intel- 
ligent and  up-to-date  as  the  workers  and 
equally  active. 

Mr.  Gilbert  comes  to  the  City  of  Roches- 
ter a  scholarly  man,  a  man  of  ripe  educa- 
tional experience  in  all  lines,  including 
supervision.  He  is  a  man  who  we  believe 
looks  upon  supervision  as  a  work  that  must 
necessarily  be  arduous,  make  one  enemies," 
and  deprive  a  man  of  any  idea  of  ending 
his  days  in  any  particular  place,  if  he 
desires  the  schools  under  him  shall  con- 
tinually show  growth  and  progress.  It  is 
with  this  knowledge,  we  believe,  he  has  left 
Newark,  just  as  he  left  Minneapolis.  He 
has  in  a  very  short  time  done  a  great  deal  in 
Newark  toward  the  betterment  and  the  up- 
lifting of  its  schools  to  a  higher  plane.  He 
probably  considers  that  he  has  done  all  that 
he  can  for  the  present  there;  that  it  will 
take  Newark  some  years  to  assimilate  and 
round  to  a  general  acceptance  of  the  new 
ideas ;  that  his  work  there,  for  some  years 
at  least  would  be  simply  holding  on  to  the 
advanced  position  he  has  brought  them  to 
and  resisting  the  efforts  of  reactionaries 
to  move  in  a  retrogressive  direction.  In 
view  of  this,  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
unquestionably  work  to  be  done  at  Roches- 
ter, he  gathers  together  his  armor  and  sets 
out  on  a  new  mission.  That  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful as  far  as  improving  the  educational 
conditions  in  that  city  we  have  no  doubt. 
That  it  may  be  as  pleasant  and  as  enjoya- 
ble as  such  work  can  well  be  is  our  earnest 
wish. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert  was  born  March  9, 
1855,  in  Wilton,  Connecticut.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College  in  1876,  and  be- 
gan his  life  as  a  teacher  in  a  boarding  school 
at  Nor  walk,  Connecticut.  In  1878  he 
moved  to  Minnesota,  and  was  principal  of  a 
high  school  successively  at  Mankota  and 
Winona  in  that  state;  and  at  Beaver  Dam 
and  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  He  was  elected 
principal  of  the  high  school  a{  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  in  1889,  and  was  advanced  to 
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the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools- 
in  that  city.  He  held  this  position  until  the 
time  that  he  was  called  to  the .  Superin- 
tendency  of  Schools  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
in  1896. 

He  was  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  i895-'96;  for  three 
years  lectured  on  School  Administration  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
He  is  also  author  of  numerous  articles  on 
education,  and  was  joint  compiler  and 
author  of  "Stepping  Stones  to  Literature." 


Inspector  JAMES  H.  GIBSON 

DISTINCT,  yet  important,  is  the  work 
of  Inspector  James  H.  Gibson  of  the 
Regents'  Department  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  State.  To  him  is  entrusted  the 
inspection  of  physical  apparatus  in  the 
schools  under  their  supervision.  He  as- 
sumed his  present  duties  in  1892. 


JAMES    H.    GIBSON 

He  is  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  beginning  as 
an  independent  inspector  and  repairer  of 
such  apparatus  in  1880.  There  was  a  wide 
field  for  this  work,  for  much  valuable 
apparatus  was  lying  useless  in  the  labora- 
tories, owing  to  lack  of  experience  of  school 
men  to  place  the  same  in  working  order. 
So  well-known  and  valuable  became  his  ser- 
vices, that  he  received  calls,  not  alone  from 


all  parts  of  this.  State,  but  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

James  H.  Gibson  was  born  in  Genesee 
county,  New  York,  and  in  one  field  or 
another  his  life  has  been  spent  in  educa- 
tional work.  He  came  of  English,  Welch 
and  Scotch  descent — which  carries  with  it 
longevity,  activitv  and  good  sense. 

He  began  his  pedagogical  work  as  a 
teacher  in  a  district  school  near  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  afterward  an  assistant 
teacher  in  Genesee  and  Wyoming  Semi- 
nary. He  was  active  in  the  establishment 
of  the  old  Arcade  Academy,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member,  and  then  president 
of  the  board  of  education  there.  His  last 
teaching  service  was  done  in  Arcade 
Academy.  ■ 

THE  QUEST 

There  was  once  a  restless  boy, 

Who  dwelt  in  a  home  by  the  sea, 
Where  the  waters  danced  for  joy, 

And  the  wind  was  wild  and  free; 
But  he  said,  "Good  mother,  oh,  let  me  go; 
For  the  dullest  place  in  the  world,  I  know, 
Is  this  little  brown  house — 
This  old  brown  house 
Under  the  apple  tree." 

"I  will  travel  east  and  west; 

The  loveliest  homes  I'll  see; 
And  when  I  have  found  the  best, 
Dear  mother,  I'll  come  for  thee. 
I'll  come  for  thee  in  a  year  and  a  day, 
And  joyfully  then  we'll  haste  away 
From  this  little  brown  house — 
This  old  brown  house 
Under  the  apple  tree." 

So  he  traveled  here  and  there, 

But  never  content  was  he, 
Though  he  saw  in  lands  most  fair 

The  costliest  homes  there  be ; 
He  something  missed  from  the  sea  or  sky 
Till  he  turned  again,  with  a  wistful  sigh, 
To  the  little  brown  house — 
The  old  brown  house 
Under  the  apple  tree. 

Then  the  mother  saw  and  smiled, 

While  her  heart  grew  glad  and  free, 
"Hast  thou  chosen  a  home,  my  child? 

Ah,  where  shall  we  dwell?"  quoth  she. 
And  he  said :  "Dear  mother,  from  east  to  west, 
The  loveliest  home,  and  the  dearest  and  best, 
Is  a  little  brown  house — 
An  old  brown  house 
Under  an  apple  tree." 
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THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


Sometimes,  just  to  have  one's  mood 

Comprehended  is  relief; 
Simply  to  be  understood 
In  one's  sorrow  is  a  good 

That  avails  to  soften  grief. 

— Mary  E.  Bradley. 


Wholly  new  discoveries  in  the  domain 
of  child  nature  are  scarcely  to  be  looked 
for ;  but  rather  a  more  careful  exploration, 
fresh  points  of  view,  better  insight,  juster 
emphasis,  something  like  a  new  reading  of 
an  old  and  familiar  book. — Russell. 


The  people  need  to  know  that  all  the 
money  paid  for  education  is  a  good,  safe 
investment  paying  a  large  dividend. 

Competent  teachers  employed  insure  all 
this.  The  means  and  "methods"  adopted 
do  not  interest  the  people  or  the  tax  payers 
— the  results  do  interest  all. — Exchange. 

Keep  your  purpose  in  view,  and  see  to 
it  that  you  yourself  do  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  accomplishment.  We  are  not  so  often 
defeated  as  we  do  defeat  our  own  selves. 

The  surest  and  most  effective  way  of 
improving  humanity  is  to  direct  your  efforts 
toward  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  it 
represented  by  yourself. — Florida  School 
Exponent. 

The  marrow. of  education  is  itself  de- 
stroyed if  the  first  fresh  presentations 
become  old  without  being  perceived ;  if  life- 
less repetitions  are  tediously  extended  where 
interest  should  eagerly  seize,  if  the  form  of 
speech,  in  which  wealth  of  conviction  can 
best  love  to  express  itself,  are  bereft  of 
their  spirit,  and  laid  away  as  corpses  in  the 
caverns  of  memory. — Herbart. 


One  of  the  sharpest  tit-for-tat  occur- 
rences of  recent  date  was  in  Chicago,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  address  of  President 
Andrew  S.  Draper  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred 
to  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  have  the 
corporations  taxed,  saying,  "Let  teachers 
stick  to  teaching."  Quicker  than  thought, 
a  teacher  said,  "Practice  what  you  preach." 
— N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


This  is  the  policy  and  effort  of  the  school 
to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  every  child. 
Let  this  be  stated,  re-stated,  worked  for — 
published  until  the  hearts  of  the  people  are 
aflame  with  interest  and  zeal  for  school 
advancement.  Then  there  will  be  school 
libraries  furnished  for  every  district — con- 
stant, cordial,  earnest  co-operation  to  help 
the  teachers — help  the  pupils — help  each 
and  help  all. — Exchange. 


The  children  certainly  start  a  great  deal 
better  in  their  reading  than  they  used  to. 
The  mechanics  take  so  much  less  time  for 
their  mastery  the  interest  is  so  much  greater, 
the  voice  is  more  pleasing,  the  inflection  is 
more  real,  the  emphasis  less  strained.  Of 
course,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement ; 
there  will  always  be.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  best  in  different  schools, 
and  there  will  always  be,  but  the  general 
results  are  far  above  those  of  other  days. — 
American  Primary  Teacher. 

Blessed  is  the  school  principal  who 
knows  good  work  when  he  sees  it,  and  is 
willing  that  the  teacher  should  do  it  in  her 
own  way — even  if  it  should  not  be  his  way. 

It  is  true,  for  the  most  part,  that  teachers 
are  but  poorly  paid;  but  did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  that  pupils  are  also  sometimes 
poorly  taught? 

The  value  of  a  teacher  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  dollars  and  cents.  Her  work  is 
priceless — that  is  it  is  either  beyond  price 
or  utterly  without  value. — Florida  School 
Exponent. 


Good  teachers  do  not  try  to  "keep  order" 
by  a  system  of  rules  and  penalties,  but  ex- 
pect order  to  result  from  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  pupils  under  direction  of  the 
teacher.  Again,  good  teachers  do  not 
"keep  order"  by  suppressing  disorderly 
tendencies  of  pupils,  but  by  substituting 
exercises  that  will  furnish  occasion  for 
healthful  activity.  Good  teachers  do  not 
usually  desire  to  "keep  order"  that  in  point 
of  stillness  will  meet  the  "pin  drop"  test, 
but  they  expect  and  enjoy  the  "hum  of 
industry"  that  comes  from  the  interested 
occupation  of  pupils.    Good  teachers  do  not 
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"keep  order"  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  school. — 
Texas  School  Journal. 


This  is  the  richest  country  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  are  loaning  money  to 
Europe — loaning  ideas,  too.  We  spend  in 
America  for  the  support  of  our  public 
schools  a  scant  two  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year.  Yet  we  raise  a  like  sum  for  war  and 
fighting  machines,  and  the  tax  is  so  light 
compared  with  our  resources  that  only  faint 
murmurs  are  heard. 

Now  suppose  we  awake  to  the  truth 
that  war  is  waste,  and  worse, — that  we  stand 
in  no  danger  and  need  few  soldiers,  that  we 
had  better  educate  our  boys  and  girls  at 
home  than  indulge  in  doubtful,  old-world 
experiments — then  what?  Why,  we'll  re- 
duce our  fighting  force  and  use  the  money 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  teaching 
force.  We  will  let  children  grow  strong 
and  unfold  through  doing  things,  and  talk- 
ing about  them  as  they  do  them,  and  pupils 
and  teachers  will  grow  strong  together. 
We  will  do  away  with  truancy,  trampism, 
hoodlumism,  and  lesser  crime  by  nine- 
tenths.  We  will  not  suppress  bad  or  rest- 
less boys,  we  will  divert  them  and  direct 
their  energies  into  paths  of  usefulness. — 
Elbert  Hubbard,  Philistine. 


A  brakeman  on  the  Erie  railroad  fell 
from  his  train  and  had  his  leg  cut  off  by 
the  car  wheels.  He  constructed  a  tourni- 
quet with  his  handkerchief  and  knife  and 
stopped  the  hemorrhage.  He  then  built  a 
fire  to  warm  himself  and  signaled  the  next 
train,  by  which  he  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal  quotes 
this  instance  as  an  example  of  the  value  of 
instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured,  and 
urges  that  all  upper-grade  school  children 
should  be  taught  so  much  of  applied  physi- 
ology as  will  enable  them  to  act  sensibly  in 
case  of  accidents  to  themselves  or  their 
fellows. 

By  a  study  of  the  death  statistics  in  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Pough- 
keepsie  for  ten  years,  Dr.  Pilgrim,  its  super- 
intendent, has  determined  that  the  largest 
number  (20  per  cent)  of  deaths  occur  be- 
tween three  and  six  P.  M.,  the  next  larger 
between  six  and  eight  A.  M.,  and  the  least 
number  in  any  one  hour  between  four  and 
five  A.  M. 


This  accords  with  Dr.  Lombard's  investi- 
gation regarding  the  diurnal  variation  of 
strength,  in  which  he  found  that  the 
strength  was  least  at  four  o'clock  A.  Al- 
and four  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  greatest  at  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.  and  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  It  has 
further  been  noted  that  suicides  occur  at 
these  same  periods  of  least  strength. — Jour- 
nal of  Physical  Culture. 


Despite  the  rapid  growth  in  our  urban 
population  which  has  been  so  noticeable 
during  the  last  two  decades  the  report  of  the 
latest  census  shows  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  still  live 
remote  from  the  larger  centers  of  popula- 
tion, upon  isolated  farms  or  in  small  minings 
and  fishing  villages.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  the 
United  States  must  depend,  for  that  part  of 
their  education  which  is  to  be  gained  from 
books  and  school-life,  mainly  upon  the  com- 
mon district  school.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the*se  schools,  the  main  or  sole  dependence 
of  ten  millions  of  school  children,  are 
brought  up  to,  and  kept  at,  the  highest 
possible  point  of  efficiency  and  usefulness. 
Let  it  be  freely  admitted  that  most  cities 
and  towns  have  schools  of  which  they  are 
justly  proud,  for  whose  improvement  they 
are  most  zealous;  that  the  higher  institu- 
tions are  doing  well  a  most  important  work. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  town  school 
reaches  only  the  minority  of  our  future  citi- 
zens, that  the  great  majority  begin  and  end 
their  school  life  within  the  walls  of  the  dis- 
trict school  house,  and  are  aflfected  only  in 
an  indirect  way  by  the  influence  of  the 
higher  institutions.  In  view  of  this  it  is 
well  to  look  closely  into  the  conditions  and 
problems  of  the  rural  schools,  to  examine 
closely  into  the  causes  of  existing  deficien- 
cies and  to  search  for  means  of  possible 
improvement. — Florence  Burlingame,  in  the 
School  Journal. 


President  Eliot  says:  "A  new  motive 
is  presented  in  our  day  to  the  teacher,  the 
parent,  and  the  children — the  motive  of  joy 
through  achievement.  The  great  joy  in  life 
for  us  all,  after  the  domestic  affections,  is 
doing  something  and  doing  it  well,  getting* 
where  we  want  to  eret,  and  bringing  others 
where  they  would  like  to  be. 

"Give  every  child,  we  say,  the  joy  of 
achievement.    Do  not  set  it  to  do  what  you 
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know  it  cannot  do  well.  Set  it  to  do  what 
you  think  it  can  do  well,  and  show  it  how. 
That  is  just  what  goes  on  in  a  happy  kinder- 
garten, or  in  a  successful  university  confer- 
ence or  seminary. 

"This  is  the  new  and  happy  aim  in  mod- 
ern education — joy  and  gladness  in  achieve- 
ment. I  need  not  say  that  freedom  is 
necessary  to  this  joy. 

"Schools  used  to  set  children  doing 
things  they  could  not  do  well.  That,  fellow- 
teachers,  is  the  unpardonable  sin  in  educa- 
tional administration.  It  is  not  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  children  only  that  this  new 
motive — to  increase  joy — has  come  to  bless 
us.  It  brings  new  happiness  to  the  teacher 
also.  It  is  mean,s  of  happiness  for  every- 
body throughout  life. 

"As  a  result  of  %  the  advent  of  this  new 
policy  we  are  learning  not  to  use  with  chil- 
dren a  motive  that  will  not  work  when  the 
children  are  grown  up.  To  be  sure,  we 
must  admit  that  this  doctrine  condemns 
almost  all  the  school  discipline  of  the  past, 
and  much  of  the  family  discipline ;  but  the 
future  will  not  mind  that,  if  it  finds  the  new 
doctrine  beneficent." 


What  is  knowledge,  then?  It  certainly 
is  not  an  acquaintance  with  mere  facts. 
Knowledge  does  not  come  from  the  diction- 
ary or  the  encyclopedia.  To  know  the 
names  of  even  the  color  and  forms  of  all 
birds  in  your  neighborhood  will  not  make 
of  you  an  ornithologist;  to  know  all  the 
notes  in  the  gamut  or  even  to  be  able  to 
read  them  in  their  combination  on  the 
musical  staff  does  not  make  a  musician  of 
you.  To  know  the  bird  you  must  know  its 
relation  to  other  birds,  its  habits  through- 
out the  year,  what  it  feeds  i»pon,  where  it 
nests,  and  where  it  spends  its  winter.  To 
know  morals  you  must  know  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments in  their  relation  to  life,  how 
they  apply  to  conduct  on  the  playground,  in 
the  school,  in  the  home,  in  business.  Knowl- 
edge is  ordered  information.  Bread  and 
milk  are  not  strength.  They  become 
strength  only  when  digested.  So  the  facts 
of  life  are  only  the  material  out  of  which 
knowledge  is  made.  Knowledge  is  always 
the  combination  of  the  fact  and  thought. 
The  more  that  facts  and  thinking  combine 
the  more  is  knowledge  acquired. 

What  is  knowledge,  then  ?  It  is  not  mem- 
ory. It  is  not  familiarity  with  facts.  It  is 
not  observation.    It  is  not  even  experience. 


It  is  all  these  put  to  soak  in  the  human 
rnind.  It  is  all  these  digested  by  the  human 
brain.  So  we  put  facts  into  the  thought- 
hoppers  of  boys  and  girls.  They  are 
ground  in  the  thinking  mill  of  life  and  they 
come  out  as  knowledge,  ideas  which  can  be 
baked  into  the  bread  of  wisdom.  This  gives 
strength,  gives  purpose,  and  makes  for 
power. — Penn.  School  Journal. 


In  visiting  schools  no  one  thing  is  more 
universally  borne  in  upon  me  than  that  the 
teachers  are  inclined  to  go  too  fast  for 
immature  minds  to  follow.  Of  course  the 
teachers  err  in  this  respect  much  more  when 
there  are  visitors  than  they  would  ordinar- 
ily, but  even  making  this  allowance,  there 
is  a  decided  impression  that  the  tendency 
is  to  go  too  fast.  However  we  may  differ 
as  to  the  merits  of  individual  teaching,  there 
cannot  be  two  ooinions  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  looking  individually  after  every  child 
that  does  not  get  clearly  in  mind  the 
thought  of  the  lesson.  It  saves  much  time 
to  remove  uncertainty  from  a  child's  mind 
early.  You  need  not  take  the  time  of  the 
class  to  make  clear  to  a  little  girl  why  she 
is  expected  to  borrow  one  of  the  tens  in  sub- 
traction, but  you  should  take  time  within 
twenty-four  hours  to  make  it  clear  to  her. 

Some  teachers  are  disturbed  about  "bor- 
rowing" in  subtraction.  They  insist  that 
"take"  is  much  the  better  word.  Why? 
Why  not?  As  a  rule  these  discussions  are 
liable  to  breed  confusion,  to  divert  attention, 
but  if  the  discussion  is  worth  while,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  "take"  is  the  general 
term  continuallv  used  in  the  example.  From 
123  "take"  99.  First  "take"  9  from  3.  As 
you  cannot  do  this,  you  "take"  one  of  the 
tens,  making  13,  from  which  you  "take" 
9.  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  word  "take"  and  the  special 
taking  of  one  ten  for  units  use.  There  is  no 
perceptible  trouble  in  "borrowing,"  espec- 
ially if  you  use  the  method  of  "paying"  the 
tens  in  the  subtrahend  what  you  borrowed 
from  the  tens  of  the  minuend.  No  child 
is  ever  confused  by  borrowing,  he  may  be 
by  taking. — Exchange. 

I  have  learned  much  about  playing  by 
attending  the  university  presided  over  by 
my  small  daughter,  Caroline  Cobweb.  She 
was  a  long  time  in  grasping  the  idea  of  a 
game.  With  her,  as  doubtless  with  most 
children,  the  first  game  was  hide-and-seek, 
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but  it  was  a  very  primitive  hide-and-seek. 
I  would  solemnly  put  my  hands  over  my 
eyes,  and  away  would  dart  the  midget  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  where  she  would 
possibly  bury  her  head  in  the  sofa  pillows. 
"Hoo-o-oo !"  she  would  cry,  and  I,  turning 
my  back  upon  her,  would  hunt  behind  doors, 
under  chairs,  beneath  the  table-spread.  Her 
bright  eye  would  be  on  my  operations,  I 
was  sure,  for  everv  failure  was  met  with  a 
delighted  giggle.  A  very  little  of  this  suf- 
ficed, however,  for  my  impatient  girlie. 
"Hee'  yi!"  ("Here  am  I!")  the  wee  voice 
would  pipe  out,  and  she  would  fling  herself 
upon  me  in  a  torrent  of  bubbling  laughter. 
Ah,  it  was  a  fascinating  game. 

There  was  not  half  the  fun  when  /  hid, 
because,  in  my  stupid,  grown-up  way  of 
doing  things,  I  would  find  a  real  hiding 
place.  I  would  often  go  so  far  as  to  get 
behind  the  door  or  under  the  piano,  and 
very  soon  I  would  hear  a  little  girl  breath- 
ing hard,  and  a  pleading  cry  on  the  edge 
of  a  sob  would  warn  me  to  rush  from  my 
ambush  and  begin  to  play  again. 

Caroline  was  right,  as  usual,  and  the 
tiresome  folks  that  play  "to  beat"  are 
wrong.  The  heart  of  a  game  is  not  the 
score,  but  the  merriment;  not  to  be  vic- 
torious, but  to  be  vivacious;  not  to  beat, 
but  to  romp.  These  solemn-eyed,  long- 
faced  ninnies  that  make  an  evening's  hard, 
strenuous  labor  of  a  game  of  chess,  and 
worry  over  their  old  golf  record  as  if  it 
were  to  go  on  the  books  of  the  recording 
angel,  ought  to  take  a  few  lessons  from 
Professor  Caroline. — Christian  Endeavor 
World. 

Writing  of  the  actual  progress  made  in 
spelling  reform  Editor  Stearns  says: 

"To  zealous  reformers  this  process  seems 
slow,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory.  It  may 
be  that  the  case  is  really  more  hopeful  than 
it  appears  at  a  glance.  The  first  steps  in 
any  reform  present  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Interest  in  the  movement  must  be  awakened, 
its  real  importance  must  be  made  evident, 
the  public  must  become  accustomed  to  new 
forms,  and  learn  to  recognize  that  there  is 
nothing  sacred  in  the  anomolies  in  which 
they  were  patiently  and  painfully  drilled  in. 
their  youth.  The  popular  reverence  for 
established  usage  and  authority  is  useful 
and  deserving  of  patient  consideration.  If 
proposed  changes  are  reasonable  and  valua- 
ble, and  agitation  for  them  is  persistent, 


they  will  certainly  make  their  way.  The 
world  becomes  less  immobile,  less  firmly 
bound  in  the  chains  of  tradition  and  author- 
ity every  year.  A  change  which  tends  to 
simplify  spelling,  to  do  away  with  anoma- 
lies, to  carry  out  uniformly  the  general 
analogies  of  the  English  usage  in  time  com- 
mends itself  to  fair  minded  and  progressive 
men  as  convenient  and  reasonable.  The 
rule  for  individuals  therefore  would  seem 
to  be  to  lend  themselves  in  their  own  usage 
and  influence  to  any  changes  of  this  sort 
which  seem  to  be  meeting  with  favor.  For 
instance,  why  should  we  not  uniformly  use 
/  as  the  symbol  for  the  sound  it  designates  ? 
Why  should  we  not  drop  silent  and  useless 
letters  ?  Why  should  we  pot  confine  the  use 
of  that  final  e  to  the  words  in  which  it  serves 
to  make  the  preceding  vowel  long?  These 
changes  are  reasonable ;  they  simplify  Eng- 
lish  spelling,  and  so  are  soon  found  to  be 
convenient;  one's  hesitation  arises  wholly 
from  a  doubt  whether  they  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently winning  their  way.  In  this  particu- 
lar organizations  and  societies  are  extremely 
useful  when  by  resolution  they  can  carry 
over  to  a  new  practice  a  sufficient  body  of 
men  to  give  it  such  a  chance  of  winning  its 
way  that  individuals  will  feel  at  liberty  to 
join  the  movement.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
many  others,  careful  men  seek  to  find  how 
they  may  combine 
'Some  reverence   for  the  laws  themselves 

have  made, 
Some  patient  force  to  change  them  when 

we  will/" 

— Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

It  is  of  interest  to  put  side  by  side  with 
our  slipshod  methods  of  training  teachers 
the  orderly,  systematic  provisions  made  by 
France.  There  are  three  classes  of  normal 
schools  in  France,  and  a  prospective  teacher 
enters  one  or  the  other  according  to  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  teacher  in  an 
elementary  school,  a  teacher  of  teachers,  or 
a  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools.  To 
understand  clearly  the  difference,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  French  schools  are 
classed  as  elementary  and  secondary  not 
because  the  elementary  precedes  the  second- 
ary, as  with  us,  but  rather  with  reference 
to  the  leaving  age  of  the  pupils.  These 
children  who  must  in  all  probability  leave 
school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  attend  the 
elementary  schools ;  those  who  are}  able  to 
remain  until  eighteen  attend  the  secondary 
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schools;  a  pupil  does  not  pass  from  the 
elementary  to  the  secondary  school,  since 
each  class  of  schools  has  a  different  object, 
and  each  has  a  program  of  studies  complete 
in  itself.  The  first  of  the  three  classes  of 
normal  schools  trains  those  who  are  to  be 
the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools ;  that 
is,  those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  boys 
and  girls  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under. 
One  such  normal  school  for  young  men  and 
for  young  women  is  by  law  established  in 
each  of  the  eighty-seven  departments  of 
France,  although  it  is  possible  for  two 
sparsely  settled  departments  to  secure  an 
authorization  from  the  president  of  the 
republic  to  maintain  a  normal  school  in 
common,  and  the  present  tendency  is  to- 
ward the  consolidation  of  the  work  in  such 
departments. 

The  organization  of  all  these  schools  is 
simple  and  uniform.  Admission  to  them  is 
determined  by  competitive  examination,  and 
candidates  who  nave  failed  twice  are  not 
permitted  to  try  a  third  time  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  highest  academic 
authority.  The  minimum  age  of  admission 
is  sixteen,  the  maximum  eighteen,  and  the 
candidate  must  be  free  from  any  physical 
infirmity  that  would  interfere  with  his  suc- 
cess   as  a  teacher.      The    candidate    must 


already  have  passed  the  examination  en- 
titling him  to  a  license  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  school  (brevet  elementaire). 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  French 
system  of  training  is  that  every  graduate 
of  a  normal  school  is  compelled  to  begin 
his  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  provinces. 
Paris  still  dominates  France,  and  everyone 
whose  student  life  has  been  in  Paris  feels 
that  he  can  not  live  away  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  city,  while  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  provinces  feel  that  a  resi- 
dence in  Paris  at  some  time  during  his  life 
is  the  birthright  inheritance  of  every 
Frenchman — those  who  have  been  born  in 
Paris  can  not  live  elsewhere,  while  those 
born  in  the  provinces  must  live  in  Paris. 
Without  regulation  Paris  would  be  sur- 
feited with  teachers  and  the  provincial 
schools  receive  only  the  remnant.  But  at 
this  point  the  law  intervenes,  and  it  is  inex- 
orable. The  government  guarantees  a  posi- 
tion to  every  graduate  of  a  normal  school, 
but  it  compels  the  first  position  to  be  taken 
in  a  provincial  school.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  prevent  a  teacher  from  receiving 
later  an  appointment  in  a  Paris  school,  but 
while  Paris  may  be  the  goal  of  a  normal 
school  student,  it  can  not  be  his  starting 
point. — Exchange. 


The  Capture  of  Major  Andre,  Sept.  33, 1780.    From  "  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,"  a  Reader  for  Seventh  Grade*. 
Copyright,  1898,  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 
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FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM 


THE  RECREATION  PROBLEM  OF  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 


IN  order  to  control  a  school  and  man- 
age the  work  of  the  pupils  the  teacher 
must  know  how  to  manage  her  own  work 
and  play,  or  rest  as  she  chooses  to  call  it. 
If  she  has  not  sufficient  recreation  both  her- 
self and  school  must  suffer.  Outsiders  can 
with  difficulty  understand  this.  They  are 
likely  to  reason:  "You  teachers  have  an 
easy  time  of  it,  only  five  hours  of  work  for 
five  days  in  a  week,  with  three  months  of 
vacation  in  summer.  Think  of  us  business 
men  with  ten  hours  of  work  for  six  or  seven 
days  a  week  and  only  a  week  or  two  out  of 
the  entire  year  for  vacation.  Then  we  have 
to  deal  with  men  who  are  trying  to  defraud 
us,  while  you  deal  with  children  in  a 
friendly  way.  Your  salary  is  sure,  you  can 
feel  secure  about  money  matters,  while  our 
business  is  likely  to  fail  at  any  time." 

All  this  is  true,  but  look  at  the  teachers. 
Can  you  anywhere  see  a  more  worn,  over- 
worked class  of  people?  There  are  several 
reasons  why  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
exists.  A  teacher  in  the  Michigan  School 
Moderator  thus  sums  up  the  situation: 

"The  teacher  is  under  the  wearing  strain 
of  imparting  a  certain  amount  of  learning 
to  pupils,  a  larsre  part  of  whom  do  not  wish 
to  learn,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
good  order  in  both  class  and  school.  In 
colleges  the  classes  are  mostly  made  up  of 
members  who  are  interested  in  study,  who 
are  pursuing  subjects  of  interest  to  them- 
selves, and  who  realize  the  value  of  the 
'work  thev  are  doing. 

44 But,  in  the  common  school,  a  large  part 
loi  the  pupils  have  little  interest  in,  or 
.  capacity  for  study.  They  come  to  the 
! school  because  they  must.  In  the  college 
ithe  professor  presents  his  theme  in  as 
.interesting  a  way  as  his  ability  or  industry 
.permits  and  leaves  the  student  to  take  the 
consequences  of  attention  or  carelessness. 
:;The  student  jnay  study  or  not  outside  the 
'class  as  he  pleases,  but  in  the  public  school 
:it  is  very  different.  The  teacher  must  con- 
ipcl  the  scholar  to  pay  attention  whether  he 
wishes  to  or  not;  she  must  force  him  to 
study  though  it  is  sorely  against  his  will. 
The  college  professor  needs  ability  and 
learning.  But  the  common  school  teacher 
needs  the  tact  and  will  nower  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  school  management.     By 


a  person  of  fair  ability  the  amount  of  learn- 
ing imparted  in  a  common  grade  might  be 
mastered  in  a  week,  even  if  it  were  entirely 
new.  The  great  demand  upon  the  teacher 
is  will  power,  not  learning,  a  fact  which 
should  be  better  realized.  She  has  to  set 
her  will  very  often  against  the  wills  of  fifty 
or  sixty  scholars,  and  yet  her  will  must 
always  constitute  a  majority.  Those  who 
have  no  experience  in  teaching  cannot  real- 
ize how  much  watchfulness  and  firm  deter- 
mination is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
good  work  from  an  average  school.  We 
teachers  ourselves  do  not  realize  how  much 
vital  force  we  are  spending.  A  large  part 
of  this  expenditure  is  unavoidable  and 
there  is  no  cure  except  to  divide  the  classes. 
But  meanwhile  let  me  suggest  a  program  of 
work  and  play  which  may  perhaps  diminish 
some  of  its  worst  effects. 

"After  the  dismissal  of  the  school  at  three 
or  four  o'clock,  the  teacher  is  not  fitted  for 
any  further  work  until  supper,  or  dinner, 
whichever  she  may  happen  to  have  in  the 
evening.  Now,  in  the  wise  utilization  of 
these  three  or  four  hours,  very  much  of  the 
teacher's  success  may  depend.  School  work 
has  a  strong  tendency  toward  nervousness 
and  nervous  breakdown.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  the  mind  is  very  likely  perplexed  and 
there  is  probably  a  tendency  to  melancholy 
arising  from  the  overwrought  physical  and 
mental  condition.  The  one  thing  absolutely 
necessary  is  that  the  teacher  during  these 
hours  should  divest  her  mind,  as  completely 
as  possible,  of  all  school  problems  and 
worries.  She  cannot  hope  to  think  sanely 
on  these  subjects  while  she  is  in  this  con- 
dition. She  needs  rest  and  recreation.  The 
nervous  condition  of  the  teacher  requires 
that  these  hours  be  spent  in  the  open  air  if 
possible.  In  this  way  she  can  become 
acquainted  with  the  local  geography,  the 
local  productions,  and  industries,  and  can 
make  a  collection  of  the  plants,  minerals, 
and  animals  of  the  vicinity.  This  would 
make  a  very  useful  school  museum.  But 
the  cne  thing  necessary  is  that  the  time  be- 
tween the  closing  of  school  and  supper  shall 
be  given  uo  to  some  outdoor  amusement. 
Rowing,  sailing,  ball,  tennis,  or  whatever 
presents  itself  may  be  accepted,  only  have 
some  amu semen t  and  get  the  most  cheerful 
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companion  you  can  find  to  enjoy  it  with 
you. 

"The  evening  is  a  most  important  period, 
but  it  should  not  be  largely  spent  on  the 
daily  routine  of  studies.  Elementary  teach- 
ing is  one  of  the  least  intellectual  of  all  pro- 
fessions. There  is  no  position  in  which  it 
is  easier  to  fossilize.  How  is  the  teacher 
who  every  year  grinds  over  again  her  small 
grist  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
and  what  not,  to  maintain  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  and  progress  of  the  world  ?  How  is 
she  to  avoid  degenerating  into  a  machine 
for  turning  out  a  certain  amount  of  arith- 
metic, grammar,  etc.  ?  It  is  not  realized  by 
many  but  it  is  true  that  there  is  nothing 
more  deadly  to  the  intellect  than  the  routine 
and  worries  of  a  common  school.  There 
is  only  one  answer  to  the  problem,  the 
teacher  must  also  be  a  student.  It  is  quite 
as  well  if  the  studies  pursued  are  not 
directly  along  the  line  of  school  work,  but 
they  must  give  a  good  mental  gymnastic 
and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  life  and  prog- 
ress. Suppose  four  evenings  a  week  are 
spent  in  studv,  three  will  do  very  nicely,  but 
four  are  certainly  sufficient. 

"There  is  another  side  to  school  work : 

"The  teacher  who  would  maintain  the 
pleasing  personality,  so  necessary  in  dealing 
successfully  with  human  beings,  should 
have  a  society  life  as  well.  Down  with  the 
theory  of  teaching  which  would  make  a 
plow  horse  of  the  teacher!  The  problems 
of  school  are  problems  of  social  manage- 
ment very  largely.  Every  grain  of  social 
tact  the  teacher  may  acquire  is  a  direct  gain 
of  the  highest  kind..  Our  colleges  have 
been  teaching  osychology  for  years  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  give. such  a  knowledge  of  people 
as  every  society  woman  acquires  for  herself 
in  a  short  time.  Let  the  teacher  spend  two 
or  three  evenings  a  week  in  a  social  way. 

'"If  the  teacher  rises  reasonably  early  she 
will  have  one  or  .'two  hours  for  preparation 
in  the  morning  ]  while  her 'mind  is  clear. 
This  will  enable  her  to  serve  up  the  work 
-freSh  to  her  pupils,  and  this  time  should  be 
quite  "sufficient. 

"This  program  contemplates  a  threefold 
division  of  the  day  outside  of  school.  From 
school  to  supper  to  be  given  entirely  to 
amusement,  evenings  to  be  given  partially 
to  society  and  partially  to  work,  and  the 
mornings  to  be  given  to  preparation." 

B.efore.  commending  or  condemning  the 
foregoing  try  it  a  little  time  and  see  how  it 


works.  If  your  mental  and  physical  con- 
dition is  better  and  your  school  work  easier 
and  better  managed,  your  pupils  working 
well  and  pleasantly,  the  experiment  will 
well  repay  the  trial. — Intelligence. 


MISTAKEN  IDEAS  OF  THOROUGHNESS 

There  are  many  conscientious  teachers 
who  are  wasting  time  through  failure 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  even  the  excel-  ■ 
lent  quality  of  thoroughness  has  its  limita- 
tions. Slipshod,  slouchy  work  is  so  miser- 
able a  thing  that  some  in  their  eagerness  to 
escape  this  Scylla  have  run  upon  the 
Charybdis  of  over  thoroughness.  Superin- 
tendent Seaver,  in  an  address  to  the  Boston 
teachers,  said: 

"The  common  notion  that  no  degree  of 
thoroughness  is  too  great  to  be  worth  the 
time  and  effort  required  to  attain  it  is  a 
great  mistake.  There  is  often  serious  waste 
of  energy  caused  by  working  too  long  for 
mere  perfection  of  details.  An  eminent 
teacher  and  writer  on  pedagogy  told  me  a 
bit  of  his  experience  which  well  illustrates 
this  point.  He  was  a  boy  taking  lessons  on 
the  violin  from  a  celebrated  teacher.  At  the 
end  of  one  of  his  early  lessons,  he  was  much 
dissatisfied  with  his  performance.  He 
asked  his  teacher  to  be  permitted  to  take  the 
same  exercise  again  for  the  next  lesson,  so 
that  he  might  learn  it  more  thoroughly ;  but 
the  teacher  refused,  and  gave  a  harder  exer- 
cise for  the  next  time.  Again  the  pupil's 
performance  was  not  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, and  again  he  asked  permission  to 
review.  But  no,  the  teacher  assigned  a 
still  harder  exercise  for  the  next  lesson. 
Finally,  after  a  course  of  these  exercises, 
growing  steadily  harder  and  harder  for 
each  lesson,  the  pupil  came  back  to  the 
earlier  exercises,  which  meanwhile  he  had 
not  been  permitted- to  review,  and  per- 
formed them  with  the  greatest  ease.  Then 
he  perceived  that  reviews  of  those  early 
exercises  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time." 

Dr. -W.  T.  Harris  points  out  .the  fact  that 
something  worse  than  the  waste  of  time  may 
result  from  over-thoroughness,  namely,  a 
condition  of  arrested  development.  It  is 
commonly  assumed  that  even  though  time 
may  be  wasted  in  securing  a  high  degree  of 
thoroughness,  the  pupil  will  be  so  much 
better  fitted  for  higher  work.  How  erron- 
eous this  idea  is.  is  shown  by  this  quotation 
from  an  address  bv  Dr.  Harris: 
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"We  must  therefore,  in  the  science  of 
pedagogy,  first  fix  in  our  minds  the  ideals, 
and  then  we  must  see  how  to  elevate  the 
child  toward  those  ideals.  We  must  ascer- 
tain what  studies  are  necessary,  and  at  the 
same  time  discover  how  much  $tudy  of 
them  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  where 
they  begin  to  be  hurtful  and  arrest  develop- 
ment. We  all  know  how  the  good  teacher 
loves  to  have  her  pupils  linger  on  the  round 
of  a  ladder  where  she  is  laboring.  Under 
the  plea  of  thoroughness  she  detains  them, 
sometimes  a  year  of  more,  on  a  lower  round, 
not  to  their  advantage  but  to  their  detri- 
ment. Before  they  ascend  to  the  next 
round  they  have  become  listless  and 
mechanical  in  their  habits  of  study; 
and  yet,  it  is  certain  that  the  school 
discovered  an  essential  part  of  its  method 
when  it  first  saw  the  importance  of 
thoroughness.  Thoroughness  is  necessary 
in  all  good  instruction,  but  it  is  not  good 
when  carried  to  a  point  where  induration, 
or  hardening  into  habit  begins.  For  at  first 
a  child  increases  his  development  Li  will 
power  and  arouses  many  faculties  by  the 
through  exercise  of  one  faculty;  then,  by 
degrees,  the  repeated  acts  of  will  power  be- 
gin to  produce  a  habit  and  the  mind  begins 
to  act  unconsciously  in  the  line  where  it 
first  acted  with  so  much  effort  of  the  will; 
then,,  at  last,  the  habit  becomes  nearly  all 
and  the  mental  development  ceases.  The 
other  faculties  are  not  any  more  aroused 
by  the  effort,  but  only  one  slender  line  of 
activity  is  brought  into  use  and  unconscious 
habit  does  most  of  the  work.  The  indura- 
tion has  taken  place  and  the  continuance  of 
thoroughness  along  this  line  robs  other 
activities  of  nervous  energy  and  absorbs 
them.  A  machine-like  energy  supervenes 
in  place  of  intellect.  What  was  at  first  an 
intellectual  synthesis  has  sunk  down  into 
the  realm  of  instinct,  or  to  the  forms  of  life 
activity  but  little  above  automatism. 

"The  attempt  to  secure  what  is  called 
thoroughness  in  the  branches  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools  is  often  carried  too  far ; 
in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
arrested  development  (a  sort  of  mental 
paralysis)  in  the  mechanical  and  formal 
stages  of  growth.  The  mind,  in  that  case, 
loses  its  appetite  for  higher  method  and 
wider  generalizations.  The  law  of  apper- 
ception, we  are  told,  proves  that  temporary 
methods  of  solving  problems  should  not  be 
so  thoroughly  mastered  as  to  be  used  in- 


voluntarily or  as  a  matter  of  unconscious 
habit,  for  the  reason  that  a  higher  and  more 
adequate  method  of  solution  will  be  found 
more  difficult  to  acquire.  The  more 
thoroughly  a  method  is  learned  the  more  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  mind,  and  the  greater 
the  repugnance  of  the  mind  toward  a  new 
method." — Exchange. 


CENTERS  OF  LIFE 

From  "A  Reader  in  Physical  Geogra- 
phy/ '  by  Prof.  Richard  E.  Dodge,  we  draw 
the  following  classification  of  cities.  Place 
the. classification  on  your  board  and  add 
examples  of  each  class.  Mention  cities  that 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  more  than  one 
class. 

Commercial  centers,  where  trading  is  car- 
ried on  on  a  large  scale. 
Agricultural  centers,  about  which  are  large 
farms  or  plantations  from  which  come  the 
grains,  vegetable,  and  fruits  that  are  used 
for  food,  or  the  cotton  that  is  used  for 
clothing. 
Grazing  centers,  about  which  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  or  horses  are  raised  in  large  num- 
bers.   Grazing  centers  are  held  to  include 
dairying  centers  from  which  we  obtain 
jnilk,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Lumbering  centers,  at  which  timber  is  cut 
to  supply   lumber   for  houses,  factories, 
stores,   furniture,   ships,  to  make  wood 
pulp  for  paper,  etc. 
Manufacturing  centers,  at  which  raw  pro- 
ducts are  made  into  needed  articles  for 
home  use  and  commerce. 
Mining  centers,  at  which  valuable  minerals, 
ores,  or  rocks,  are  taken  from  the  earth. 
Fishing  centers,  from  which  men  go  to  catch 

the  fish  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  ocean. 
Scenic  centers,  to  which  visitors  are  attract- 
ed by  beautiful  scenery,  good  air,  a  chance 
for  rest,  or  by  some  object  of  historical 
interest. 


TEACHER  TO  SUPERINTENDENT 

What  shall  I  find  when  you  visit  my 
school  ? 

Shall  I  find  you  sensible,  severe  or 
affected  ? 
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Shall  I  find  you  helpful  or  flirtatious? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  young  "know-it-all" 
or  an  old  uhas-been?" 

Shall  I  find  you  neatly  dressed  like  a 
business  man  or  arrayed  in  ill-cut,  pedagogi- 
cal black,  with  expanses  of  once  white  linen 
and  a  soiled  and  gorgeous  made  tie  ? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  person  whom  I  can  ask 
for  advice  about  matters  of  discipline  with- 
out danger  of  having  an  exaggerated  tale 
of  my  difficulties  repeated  to  every  other 
teacher  you  visit? 

Shall  I  find  that  you  can  talk  without  vain 
repetitions  ? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  person  whose  reading 
is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  county  papers 
and  text-books  for  children? 

Shall  I  find  you  able  to  speak  without 
provincialism  or  making  frequent  mistakes 
in  grammar? 

Shall  I  find  you  taking  a  thoughtful  inter- 
est in  my  school,  or  interested  only  in  your- 
self and  your  pinnacle? 

Shall  I  find  that  you  know  good  school 
decoration  when  you  see  it? 


;  Shall  I  find  you  so  devoted  to  one  method 
.that  you  fail  to  see  good  results  that  are 
accomplished  without  it? 

Shall  I  find  that  you  wish  the  teacher's 
energy  spent  in  teaching  or  in  unnecessary 
report  work? 

Shall  I  find  you,  in  good  manners,  a 
model  for  my  boys? 

Shall  I  look  forward  to  your  next  visit 
with  pleasure  or  dread? 

Shall  I  feel  that  your  visit  was  profes- 
sional or  political? 

Shall  I  disbelieve  the  insinuations  that 
sometimes  your  recommendations  of  books 
and  other  working  material  are  not  based 
upon  merit,  but  upon  what  you  can  get  out 
of  it? 

Shall  I  find  that  you  are  planning  for  an 
institute  which  will  be  practical,  helpful  and 
inspiring,  or  that  you  are  using  the  fund  for 
the  payment  of  political  debts  and  the  mend- 
ing of  political  fences? 

In  short,  shall  I  find  you  honest,  sympa- 
thetic, and  helpful,  or  vain,  crafty,  and 
hypercritical  ? — Western  Teacher. 


SOCRATES    TEACHING    ALCIBIADES 


Courtesy  of  The  Aine  can  Book  Co. 


Bale  win's  Reader,  Sixth  tLd  Se\enth  Grades. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  GERMAN  KINDERGARTEN  STSTEM 


CARINA    CAMPBELL   EAGLESFIELD 


AMONG  most  Americans  the  idea  pre- 
vails that  all  German  children  attend 
the  kindergarten,  but  a  nearer  and  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  German  life  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case. 

The  idea  of  child  training  originated  in 
Germany  it  is  true,  and  in  no  land  has  the 
child  been  studied  more  scientifically,  but 
so  deeply  ingrained  is  the  feeling  of  class 
distinction  and  caste  that  the  kindergarten 
is  not  half  so  generally  used  as  one  would 
at  first  sight  suppose.  In  its  tiny  realm  true 
democracy  must  necessarily  prevail,  but  this 
equality  is  so  repugnant  to  all  the  traditions 
of  the  upper  classes  that  they  cannot  recon- 
cile it  with  their  cast-iron  notions  of  rank 
and  precedence.  The  idea  of  a  little  count 
or  baron  or  the  son  of  an  officer  romping 
with  the  children  of  a  burgher  is  enough  to 
make  their  hair  stand  on  end,  so  we  find 
upon  visiting  the  different  private  kinder- 
gartens of  any  large  city  a  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  children  of  the  upper  classes. 

These  little  folks  are,  of  course,  not 
debarred  from  the.  delightful  training  which 
Froebel  insisted  should  be  the  birthright  of 
every  child,  therefore,  a  well-born  and  well- 
bred  kindergarten  teacher  is  engaged  by  a 
group  of  families  of  the  same  social  class, 
let  us  say,  officers,  titled  people  and  officials 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  she  goes  from  one 
home  to  the  other,  staying  usually  one 
month,  and  meets  there  the  assembled  chil- 
dren of  the  group.  These  little  aristocrats 
are  brought  morning  and  afternoon  to  their 
destination  by  servants  in  livery,  and  we 
hope  their  enjoyment  in  the  beautiful  round 
of  plays  and  works  is  as  hearty  and  natural 
as  that  of  the  less  favored  burgher  children. 

Sometimes  a  trained  teacher  is  kept  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  children  of  one  family, 
but  unless  there  are  many  children,  this  is 
not  considered  as  beneficial  for  the  little 
ones  as  the  intercourse  with  others  of  the 
same  age.  Wealthy  merchants,  bankers  and 
professional  families  also  employ  a  kinder- 
garten teacher,  and  as  the  families  are 
usually  larger  than  in  the  highest  classes, 
the  number  in  one  group  is  not  so  large.  In 
Gertnany,  as  in  America,  one  notices  that 
the  higher  one  goes  in  station  the  fewer  the 


children  to  a  family,  and  the  causes  are 
probably  the  same  in  both  countries. 

The  burghers,  or  what  we  would  call  the 
people  of  moderate  means,  for  with  us  no 
such  distinctions  in  occupation  or  income 
are  made,  all  send  their  little  ones  to  pri- 
vate kindergartens,  it  would  be  an  unheard 
of  thing  to  make  use  of  the  public  or  Volks 
kindergarten,  though  they  are  quite  as  good, 
and  to  a  foreigner  the  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  children  is  not  so  appar- 
ent as  to  explain  the  horror  which  the 
burgher  class  entertain  for  people  who  take 
advantage  of  the  cheaper  schools. 

Private  kindergarten  tuition  is  very  low, 
averaging  only  three  marks  or  about 
seventy-five  cents  per  month,  and  the  teach- 
ers employed  are  thoroughly  trained  and 
fitted  for  their  work.  A  course  of  two  years 
is  always  taken  and  the  young  teacher 
leaves  the  training  institute  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  French,  English,  music  and 
drawing,  besides  much  advancement  in  the 
ordinary  school  branches.  It  is  insisted 
upon  that  the  children  must  be  kept  happy 
and  amused,  and  that  requires  a  constant 
change  in  games  and  plays  and  much  tact 
on  the  teacner's  part. 

No  kindergarten  is  entirely  free  in  Ger- 
many, but  the  tuition  is  always  very  low 
and  the  children  can  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  Volks  kindergarten  by  paying  the  ridicu- 
lously small  sum  of  twelve  cents  per  month. 
There  is,  besides  these  excellent  schools,  an 
institution  which  is  surely  a  source  of  great 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the  children  of  the 
very  poor.  It  is  called  Kinderwebewahran- 
stalt,  or  "Home  for  the  Care  of  Children." 
and  for  twelve  cents  a  week  any  child  from 
a  few  months  to  several  years  is  taken  early 
in  the  morning  and  kept,  fed  and  beauti- 
fully cared  for  until  night,  or  when  the 
mother  can  take  it  away.  These  homes  are 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  church 
and  supported  by  private  subscription,  like 
our  own  American  charity  schools. 

Here  the  children  of  the  lowest  classes 
find  warmth,  care,  kindness  and  more  ten- 
derness than  they  would  receive  in  their 
own  squalid  homes,  and  no  charity  is  as 
conductive  as  this  towards  the  growth  and 
formation  of  the  child's  character.    Usually 
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it  is  indeed  all  the  moral  or  religious  train- 
ing he  gets.  The  Germans  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  home  missions  and  charity 
work,  and  the  buildings  of  all  their  charita- 
ble institutions  are  very  handsome,  spacious 
and  comfortable.  One  sees  no  small  or 
cheap  buildings,  and  when  I  asked  where 
the  slums  were,  was  told  that  there  were 
none.  Their  immense  houses  contain  hun- 
dreds of  people,  and  the  station  of  the 
inmate  is  told  by  his  position  in  the  house. 
Down  in  the  damp  and  dismal  courts  or 
high  up  in  the.  attic  may  dwell  the  poorest 


of  people,  yet  one  stairway  does  for  all,  and 
one  may  meet  every  class  jostling  elbows 
or  panting  for  breath  as  they  toil  up  and 
down  the  cold  stone  steps. 

Many  a  lesson  in  social  democracy  might 
be  learned  on  the  stairways  of  German 
houses,  but  one  so  soon  grows  accustomed 
to  meeting  all  kinds  and  conditions  that  the 
strangeness  wears  off  and  the  contrast  is 
not  noticed,  and  the  momentary  contact  with 
those  beneath  us  in  worldly  advantages  fails 
to  bring  us  any  nearer  to  them. — Inland 
Educator. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS 


PENMANSHIP  AGAIN 


THE  Penmanship  Teachers'  Association 
at  a  late  meeting  in  Detroit  had  a 
paper  and  discussion  on  the  question,  "How 
to  Raise  the  Standard  of  Writing  Through- 
out the  Country,"  and  expressed  its  conclu- 
sions in  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  No  system  of  writing,  whether 
vertical  or  slant,  will,  in  itself,  insure  good 
writing,  whether  taught  by  copy-book,  copy- 
slip,  tablet,  blackboard,  or  by  any  other 
method ; 

Whereas,  The  best  results  can  only  be 
secured  by  earnest,  faithful,  intelligent 
teaching  on  the  part  of  well-qualified 
teachers ; 

Whereas,  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  teachers  have  not  pre- 
pared themselves  to  teach  this  important 
branch,  simply  because  their  Boards  of 
Examiners  have  not  subjected  them  to  as 
rigid  an  examination  in  this  as  in  other 
branches,  but  have  simply  graded  them 
from  their  manuscripts  and  have  never 
refused  to  grant  certificates  however  illegi- 
ble the  writing ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  a  great  injustice  to  pupils 
and  to  tax-payers  to  grant  a  certificate  to 
any  candidate  who  does  not  sufficiently 
understand  the  theory  and  practice  of  writ- 
ing to  direct  the  pupils  in  the  development 
of  the  writing  muscles  of  the  arm,  wrist  and 
fingers,  and  who  is  not  able  to  place  on  the 
blackboard  models  worthy  of  imitation  by 
pupils,  and  whose  manuscripts  do  not  indi- 
cate that  the  character  of  the  teacher's  gen- 
eral work  would  indirectly  supplement  the 


good  results  secured  during  the  regular 
writing  period; 

Resolved,  That  Boards  of  Examiners 
should  give  as  rigid  examinations  in  writ- 
ing as  in  other  branches,  and  should  call 
to  their  aid  the  assistance  of  specialists. 

Resolved,  That  to  secure  the  better  equip- 
ment of  teachers,  experienced  instructors  of 
writing  should  be  employed  in  every  city, 
state  and  independent  normal  school,  and 
also  in  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
formity and  enthusiasm  in  the  graded 
schools,  supervisors  should  be  employed  in 
all  the  cities  and  in  townships  with  town 
and  village  schools. 

Resolved,  That  educational  journals 
should  emphasize  the  importance  of  writing 
and  give  more  attention  to  methods  of 
instruction. 

Resolved,  That  less  and  larger  writing 
be  encouraged  in  the  primary  grades.  The 
twin  evils  of  good  penmanship,  excessive 
finger  movement  and  gripping,  are  the  result 
of  requiring  children  to  write  when  too 
young  to  write  properly.  No  writing  except 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  should 
be  required  in  the  first  and  second  years, 
but  if  required,  the  forms  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  the  children  to  use  the  arm 
instead  of  the  fingers  in  the  execution. 
Such  eminent  educators  as  Dr.  Hall 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  declare  that  writ- 
ing in  the  primary  grades  does  far 
more  injury  to  the  child  and  the 
child's   future  writing  than  it  does  good 
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It  is  not  whether  children  can  be  taught  to 
write,  (draw)  but  whether  they  should  be 
allowed,  much  less  required  to  do  so.  Chil- 
dren can  work  in  factories,  but  our  laws 
wisely  prohibit  the  same. 

Intelligence,  commenting  on  this,  says: 
"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have  felt 
called  upon  to  say  anything  on  the  subject 
of  penmanship.  In  fact  we  have  felt  with  a 
growing  strength  of  conviction  that  the 
writing  question  in  schools  where  the  verti- 
cal system  has  been  adopted,  is  reaching  its 
proper  level  as  a  subordinate  subject  of 
instruction,  and  we  are  rather  surprised  at 
the  presumption  of  the  writing  masters  in 
coming  before  the  country  with  such  an 
exalted  idea  of  their  specialty.  We  have 
very  little  sympathy  with  them. 

The  penmanship  teacher  of  a  generation 
ago    with    his  copy-plate    standard  was  a, 
curse  to  the  schools  and  to  the  children. 
His  ideals  still,  have  too  much  weight.  They, 
ought  to  be  buried  out  of  sight  forever. 

We  do  not  believe  that  teachers  should 
be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  in  pen- 
manship. A  fairly  legible  handwriting, 
even  if  without  grace  or  symmetry,  i§  good 
enough  for  any  person,  whether  a  public 
school  teacher  or  not.  Specialists  in  writ- 
ing have  no  business  in  our  public  schools 
and  no  right  to  fix  standards  for  them.  The 
public  funds  should  not  be  spent  for  special 
instruction  in  writing  any  more  than  for 
special  instruction  in  articulation  or  walk- 
ing. Many  a  boy  and  girl  has  a  slovenly 
articulation  and  an  awkward  gait  which  are 
a  more  serious  handicap  than  poor  penman- 
ship. Why  not  advocate  special  teachers  in 
these  lines  ?  Because  the  great  mass  ©f  boys 
and  girls  can  walk  well  enough  and  talk 
plain  enough  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  life. 
Walking  and  talking  as  accomplishments 
are  not  for  us  common  folk  nor  is  writing 
as   an   accomplishment.     That   degree   of 


ability  in  talking,  walking  and  writing 
which  meets  the  common  needs  of  men  and 
women  is  all  that  the  majority  of  us  can 
afford  to  aim  at.  A  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection, even  an  approach  to  gracefulness, 
may  be  desirable,  but  life  is  too  short  and 
other  ends  too  vital  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  labor  for  a  higher  grade  of  skill  in  these 
matters  than  ordinary  use  renders  neces- 
sary. 

Furthermore,  the  wide  and  increasing 
use  of  the  typewriter  has  greatly  lessened 
the  amount  of  hand  writing  in  business.. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  proportion  of  boys  and 
girls  who  would  in  all  probability  find  their 
success  in  business  life  materially  promoted 
by  excellence  in  penmanship  was  much 
greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

"We  are  not  saying  that  the  public  school 
should .  ignore  penmanship  entirely.  We 
simply  maintain  that  in  the  past  too  much 
drill  and  emphasis  have  been  put  upon  it 
and  that  the  above  resolutions  are  almost 
absurd  in  their  demands. 

"We  heartily  agree  that  in  the  first  two 
years  of  school  no  writing  should  be  done 
that  is  not  large  enough  to  compel  the  child 
to  use  his  arms  instead  of  his  fingers.  This 
would  seem  to  preclude  all  writing  in  these 
grades  except  on  the  blackboard,  in  the  sand 
tray,  etc. 

"After  the  child  can  picture  to  himself 
distinctly  the  various  letter  forms,  his  writ- 
ing will  need  no  special  teachers  or  labor- 
ious drill.  Enough  facility  in  penmanship 
will  come  by  its  ordinary  use  thereafter. 

"The  writing  masters  of  to-day  seem  to 
have  the  mania  characteristic  to  their  craft 
in  the  past.  If  they  would  betake  them- 
selves wholly  to  commercial  schools,  where 
there  is  a  place  for  them  and  their  art,  and 
leave  the  common  teachers  to  take  care  of 
the  matter  in  the  public  schools  the  ends  of 
public  education  would  be  best  served.,, 


EDITORIALS 


Each  year  we  receive  communications 
from  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intel- 
ligent of  our  subscribers,  asking  that  we  call 
attention  of  the  members  of  citv,  town  and 
village  school  boards,  to  the  desirability  and 
propriety  of  making  appointments  to  school 
ftositions  in  their  localities  at  an  earlier  date 
than  many  of  them  now  do.    We  believe  it 


is  the  experience  of  all  schools  agencies  that 
this  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  the  cus- 
tom— that  most  of  the  more  important  posi- 
tions at  least  are  now  filled  by  the  first  of 
July.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  in  a 
great  many  places  to  dally  and  delay  such 
selections  until  mid-summer.  This  is  hard 
and  somewhat  unfair  on  men  anxious  to 
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give  notice  to  their  present  employers,  in 
case  of  their  selection  for  another  place,  as 
well  as  those  who,  looking  for  the  best  they 
can  get,  probably  lose  other  positions 
through  the  delay  of  the  authorities  in 
places  where  they  have  some  reason  to  think 
their  names  are  being  somewhat  favorably 
considered.  The  individual  aside,  however, 
it  would  seem  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
schools  to  have  the  selections  made  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible.  This  would  enable 
the  new  appointees  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  and  plan  their  work  more 
carefully  and  thoroughly  than  when  chosen 
at  almost  the  last  moment.  Still,  as  we 
have  said,  .this  matter  is  in  a  way  adjusting 
itself.  We  commend,  however,  these  points 
to  local  school  authorities  for  their  earnest 
consideration. 


The  State  Legislature  has  re-elected 
Charles  R.  Skinner  as  State  Superintendent 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  This  will  give 
Mr.  Skinner  three  terms,  an  honor  that  is 
only  shared  by  Victor  M.  Rice  and  Neil  Gil- 


SUPT.   CHARLES   R.    SKINNER 

more  of  the  long  list  of  men  who  have  held 
the  position  under  various  titles. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  position  is  a 
political  one,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  its 
incumbent  must  every  three  years  submit 
to  a  weighing-up  before  selection  at  the 
hands  of  party  leaders.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  those  having  the  power  to 
affect  Mr.  Skinner's  re-election  have,  not 
so  far  as  is  known,  made  any  effort  either  to 
embarrass  or  to  dictate  conditions  for  his 
re-election. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Skinner's  good  fortune 
to  have  a  great  deal  accom  plished  for  the  sys- 


tematizing and  uplifting  of  the  schools  of 
the  State  during  his  administration.  Upon 
this  excellent  foundation  he  has  now  the 
opportunity  to  take  still  more  advanced 
steps  and  bring  about  as  nearly  the  ideal 
conditions  as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  man 
to  do. 


The  general  press,  as  well  as  educational 
journals,  are  discussing  what  is  known  as 
the  "Affair  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity." It  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the 
cases  of  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  at  Brown, 
and  Edward  Bemis  at  Chicago,  only  in  this 
case  it  is  a  "Woman's  won't"  instead  of  a 
partisan  or  class  sentiment  that  is  trying  to 
influence  the  university  teaching.  Mrs. 
Stanford  objected  to  the  attitude  and 
speeches  of  Professor  Ross  on  the  Chinese 
and  other  questions.  President  Jordan  in 
public,  if  not  in  heart,  seems  to  have  sided 
with  Mrs.  Stanford.  Professor  Ross  was 
removed,  and  later  Professor  Howard  of 
the  Department  of  History.  Numerous 
resignations  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  fol- 
lowed, and  the  affair  has  created  much  ex- 
citement in  university  circles,  as  it  is  looked 
upon  as  an  attack  on  that  freedom  of  teach- 
ing which  is  deemed  essential  to  the  best 
university  work. 

Professor  Ashley  of  Harvard  has  come 
out  with  a  letter  in  the  Outlook  warning 
young  professors  and  instructors  against 
accepting  positions  at  Stanford  University 
to  fill  these  vacancies. 

This  situation  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
present  economic  and  social  conditions.  We 
fear  Mrs.  Stanford  is  going  to  triumph ;  also 
that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  such  dicta- 
tion and  restraint.  The  power  of  wealth 
will,  for  the  present  at  least,  succeed  in  this 
attempt  to  shackle  thought  and  restrain 
freedom  of  teaching,  as  it  is  succeeding  in 
many  other  spheres  which  one  would  nat- 
urally suppose  would  resist  its  insidious, 
corrupting  influence.  Perhaps  this  is  un- 
complimentary to  the  spirit  and  calibre  of 
our  university  men.  It  is  not  meant  as  a 
reproach  or  as  a  piece  of  pessimism.  It  is 
simply  stating  our  opinion  as  to  the  natural 
outcome  of  present  tendencies.  We  are 
equally  confident,  however,  that  while  this 
is  but  a  preliminary  step  in  an  irrepressible 
conflict,  the  teaching  of  truth  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  intellectual  opinion  in  univer- 
sity instruction  will  ultimately  prevail. 
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Miles  M.  O'Brien  has  been  reappointed 
a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Borough  School 
Board  and  elected  a  delegate  therefrom  to 
the  New  York  Central  Board  of  Education. 
He  has  also  been  elected  president  of  both 
the  Borough  Board  and  on  the  Central 
Board.  The  Brooklyn  Citizen,  commenting 
upon  our  sketch  of  President  O'Brien's 
career,  in  our  October  issue,  said  it  was 
evidently  written  by  a  friendly  hand.  To 
this  we  plead  guilty.  But,  as  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  its  estimate  of  his  educational 
attitude  and  helpful  influence,  we  call  atten- 
tion to  a  single  fact.  Among  the  young 
men  who  comprised  the  so-called  Reform 
Board,  a  few  years  ago,  none  was  more 
enthusiastic  or  aggressive  than  Mr.  Bur- 
lingham.  He  has  lost  none  of  his  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  nor  loftiness  of  ideal 
during  his  service  as  a  minority  member 
for  the  past  few  years.  He  has  antagonized 
and  manfully  opposed  the  ideas  of  the 
majority  on  every  question  wherein  he  dif- 
fered from  them,  and  yet  we  find  him  a 
reform  Republican,  reappointed  to  the 
school  board  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  it  is 
announced,  at  the  request  of  President 
O'Brien.    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  schools  of 
New  York  City,  we  were  congratulated 
time  and  again  upon  the  accuracy  of  our 
sketch  and  upon  the  appreciation  it  showed 
of  Mr.  O'Brien's  progressiveness  and  help- 
fulness in  school  matters.  The  general 
sentiment  seems  to  be  that  the  educational 
department  of  New  York  City  is  enjoying  a 
tonic  stimulus  emanating  from  the  presi- 
dential chair  and  wants  all  they  can  give  of 
the  same.  The  touch  of  a  real  executive, 
whether  evidenced  in  directions  to  con- 
tractors and  posted  in  the  business  offices 
of  the  Board,  whether  shown  in  terse  orders 
to  principals  to  report  directly  to  the  presi- 
dent any  difficulty  with  supplies,  or 
whether  resulting  in  complete  refutations 
of  charges  of  critics  of  the  schools  has  been 
felt  from  the  first  day,  even  in  the  farther- 
est  ramifications  of  the  system.  Everywhere 
has  been  the  spirit  of  hustle  and  go-to-the- 
next.  In  all  this  Mr.  O'Brien  shows  the 
American  trained  business  man.  That  he 
can  antagonize  without  making  enemies, 
that  the  rule  in  his  office  is  "Ladies  first," 
that  the  humblest  employe  is  sure  of  a  con- 
siderate hearing,  are  evidence  that  in  the 
acquisition  of  that  training  he  has  lost  none 
of  the  warmth  and  graciousness  that  are 


some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  people  of 
the  land  whence  he  came. 

New  York  school  men  should  make  the 
most  of  this  man  while  they  have  him. 
Such  men  do  not  take  hold  of  school  boards 
every  day  or  stay  in  them  forever. 

*     *     * 
TENURE  OF  OFFICE 

There  seems  to  be  a  concerted  effort  in 
some  quarters  to  depreciate  the  agitation 
being  made  to  secure  tenure  of  office  by 
statute  law  in  this  State.  The  fact  that  this 
effort  has  been  almost  uniformly  combined 
with  the  recent  criticisms  on  the  questiona- 
ble wisdom  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  conducting  a  publication  of  its  own 
and,  as  it  alleged,  going  into  politics,  has  a 
tendency  to  connect  the  two  ideas  as  neces- 
sary concomitants.  It  is  superfluous  for  us 
to  point  out  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
idea  of  tenure  of  office  has  no  inherent  con- 
nection with  or  dependence  on  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association,  The  State 
Bulletin,  or  any  of  its  officers,  except  as 
they  see  fit  to  support  that  idea.  The 
proposition  that  teachers  should  have  the 
same  tenure  of  office  as  policemen,  firemen 
or  all  other  city  employes,  is  one  that  has 
its  basis  in  such  absolute  justice,  and 
appeals  so  clearly  to  the  intelligence  and 
common  sense  of  the  most  ordinary  indi- 
vidual that  its  merit  and  success  can  neither 
be  affected  or  retarded  by  the  advocacy  or 
opposition  of  any  man  or  organization. 

We  desire  briefly  to  clear  up  a  few  points 
which,  designedly  or  otherwise,  are  being 
persistently  misstated  or  misrepresented  in 
certain  educational  journals. 

In  a  recent  article  on  this  subject,  a  town 
superintendent  is  reported  as  saying  that  he 
has,  of  necessity,  to  fill  vacancies  in  his 
school  by  selecting  candidates  from  the  out- 
side, largely  upon  recommendations  of 
others,  and  that,  were  tenure  of  office  in 
existence,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  those  whom  he  made  a  mistake  in 
hiring.  No  tenure  of  office  bill  ever  pro- 
posed the  employment  of  a  teacher  perma- 
nently, without  first  serving  a  probationary 
term  varying  from  one  to  three  years. 

Another  writer  on  this  same  topic,  an  ex- 
superintendent  of  a  western  city,  warns 
teachers  to  be  careful  how  they  bring  such 
a  yoke  as  tenure  of  office  on  themselves, 
since  just  when  some  fine  educational  open- 
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ing  presents  itself  they  may  lose  the  chance 
of  their  lives  through  inability  to  secure 
release  from  their  present  positions,  at  least 
until  such  a  time  as  the  opportunity  shall 
have  passed  by.  That  the  few  to  whom  the 
limited  number  of  very  desirable  educa- 
tional positions  that  exist  may  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  grasping  the  same  when  pre- 
sented, the  great  rank  and  file  who  must  be 
content  with,  the  ordinary  positions  must 
year  after  year  lead  lives  of  constant 
worriment,  tossed  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, in  some  cases  even  at  the  instigation 
of  a  favored  and  pettish  grandchild  of  the 
school  board's  president. 


There  are  some  points  that  may  be  made 
against  tenure  of  office.  There  is  just 
enough  of  truth  in  some  of  these  points  to 
mislead  the  superficial  investigator  of  the 
subject  and  to  give  strength  to  those  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  desire  to  thwart 
the  effort  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers  to 
obtain  the  same  security  of  tenure  as  police- 
men and  firemen,  to  secure  that  permanency 
of  home  life  so  necessary  for  raising  fam- 
ilies, and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  culture 
free  from  that  worry  of  annual  appointment 
that  is  so  detrimental  to  successful  and  the 
most  profitable  work. 


IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE 


AT  LARGE 

School  boards  all  over  the  State  are  inquiring 
into  the  matter  of  adequate  fire  protection  for 
their  schools.  This  is  the  result  of  the  recent 
terrible  disaster,  at  Fredonia. 

Some  friend  of  Syracuse  University,  who  re- 
fuses to  divulge  his  name,  has  given  $400,000  to 
that  institution  upon  condition  that  other  friends 
will  raise  an  equal  sum. 

Cornell  University  on  January  10th  celebrated 
founders  day.  The  address  was  given  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Parsons,  of  New  York  city. 


COUNTIES 

Albany.— Prin.  W.  B.  Carhart,  of  the  Coey- 
mans  school,  has  resigned  his  position,  to  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  this  year. — The  commission- 
ers of  education  of  Albany  have  voted  to,  equip 
Schools  11,  14,  15,  4i,  with  the  Campbell  fire 
escapes.  This  is  the  outside  stairway  type  of  fire 
escape. — Miss  Emily  Byron  has  had  her  leave 
of  absence  from  work  in  the  Albany  schools  ex- 
tended.— Miss  Katherine  F.  Stephens  has  been 
granted  a  six-months'  leave  of  absence  from  her 
work  in  the  Albany  schools. — A  new  school 
building,  costing  more  than  $50,000,  will  be 
erected  at  Albany.  The  contract  has  been  let, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  get  the  structure  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  opening  o£  the  next  school 
year. 

Allegany. — The  Northern  Allegany  Teachers' 
association  met  at  Belfast  Saturday,  January 
12th.  Following  is  the  program:  The  Labora- 
tory Method  of  Teaching  Physiology,  Prin.  L. 
D.  Wilcox,  Canaseraga;  Composition  Work,  Miss 
Helen  Wilson,  Belfast;  Characteristics,  Dr.  John 
M.  Milne,  Geneseo  State  Normal;  Best  Method 
of  Teaching  Current  Events,  Prin.  A.  H.  South- 
ard, Hume;  Class  Exercise  in  Number,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cullings,  Rushford ;  English  Grammar, 
Dr.  John  M.  Milne.  Geneseo  Normal;  Vocal 
Music,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Gray,  Belfast;  Query  Box, 
How  to  Conduct  Rhetoricals  Profitably,  Miss 
Achsa  A.  Hildreth,  Mills  Mills;  Reading,  Miss 
Martha  VanRensselaer,  Randolph.  N.  Y. 

Broome. — Miss  Agnes  E.  Ellis,  supervisor  of 
drawing  in  the  Binghamton  schools,  has  secured 


a  leave  of  absence  to  visit  her  father  in  Cali- 
fornia.— Five  new  teachers  have  been  appointed 
to  the  Binghamton  schools,  as  follows :  Miss 
Mildred  Birdsell,  supervisor  of  drawing;  Miss 
Gertrude  Conant,  first  assistant  at  the  Laurel 
avenue  school;  Miss  Ida  M.  Moss,  teacher  for 
the  Pine  street  school;  Miss  Pearl  E.  Bradley, 
teacher  for  Fairview,  and  Miss  Anna  Donahue, 
teacher  for  the  Pine  street  school. — An  institute 
for  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  Binghamton* 
was  held  in  that  city  February  7  and  8.  The 
program  was  a  good  one.  Conductor  Sherman 
Williams  had  the  institute  in  charge. — Dr.  An- 
drew S.  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
recently  addressed  the  teachers  of  Binghamton 
on  the  subject,  the  "Spirit  of  the  Teacher." — 
The  authorities  of  Binghamton  are  discussing 
the  advisability  of  placing  an  elevator  in  the  high 
school. 

Cayuga.— Prin.  Smith,  of  the  Genoa  school, 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  and  Mrs.  F.  C 
Hogin  has  been  employed  to  complete  the  year's 
work. — Pres.  Andrew  I.  Draper,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  recently  gave  an  address  before 
the  teachers  of  Auburn,  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Responsibility  of  the  Teacher  for  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Pupil."  It  was  termed  a  masterly  address 
by  those  hearing  him. 

Chautauqua. —The  Jamestown  high  school  de- 
bating lyceum  will  contest  with  the  Lockport 
hi~h  school  for  oratorical  honors  this  month. 
The  subject  is  direct  primaries. — Four  meetings 
each  term  are  held  by  the  teachers  of  the  James- 
town schools.  At  these  meetings  instructive 
programs  along  the  line  of  educational  work  are 
given.  We  give  below  a  sample  program,  show- 
ing their  practicability :  General  topic,  The  School 
System  of  the  State  of  New  York;  A  General 
View  of  the  Origin  and  development  of  the  Sys- 
tem, Prin.  Wm.  A.  Torrance;  The  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Duties  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
Miss  Jennie  R.  Kellogg;  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  its  Functions,  Miss  Fannie  M. 
Cooper;  Union  Schools,  District  Schools  and 
Duties  of  School  Commissioners,  Miss  Jennie  A. 
Clark;  solo,  Miss  Mary  A.  Odell;  City  Schools 
and  the  Local  Organization,  Miss  Susanna  M. 
Calahane;    Normal    and    Training    Schools    and 
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Training  Classes,  Miss  Anna  B.  Willoughby; 
Legal  Rights  and  Duties  of  Teachers,  Miss  Julia 
S.  Yates. — Jamestown  teachers  also  have'  the  ben- 
efit of  a  course  of  lectures  upon  pedagogical  sub- 
jects. 

Chenango  —Miss  Irene  Elliott  has  resigned  her 
position  as  a  teacher  in  the  Oxford  union  school, 
to  accept  a  better  one  at  Lawrence,  L.  I. — The 
high  school  buildings  at  Sherburne  have  recently 
been  supplied  with  new  heating  apparatus. — The 
academic  department  of  the  Norwich  high  school 
has  reached  the  highest  number  ever  registered, 
for  the  first  term,1  this  year.  There  have  been 
many  valuable  pieces  o(  apparatus  added  to  the 
science  department,  and  new  books  to  the  library. 
— Chenango  county  now  has  three  teachers'  or- 

fmizations — a  county  association,  with  Principal 
oaz  of  Oxford,  president;  a  teachers'  associa- 
tion of  the  first  commissioner's  district,  with 
Principal  Mason  of  New  Berlin  as  president; 
and  a  principals'  association,  with  Supt  Gibson 
of  Norwich  at  its  head. 

Erie  —In  a  recent  address  before  the  Buffalo  m 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Supt.  Henry  P. 
Emerson  advanced  some  interesting  ideas  about 
the  use  of  school  buildings.  He  believes  that 
they  should  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  night 
schools,  lectures,  elections,  etc. 

Fulton. — The  following  is  the  program  of  a 
recent  interesting  meeting  of  the  Fulton  county 
^.teachers'  association:  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Cheney — Subject:  The  Broader  Education;  The 
Recitation,  Dr.  Cheney;  How  May  Principals  of 
Union  Schools  Co-operate  with  District  Schools? 
Prin.  S.  F.  Herron,  of  Canajoharie.  Discussed 
by  Miss  Swobe,  Principal  Dunkin;  Psychology, 
Dr.  Cheney;  Elementary  Science,  Prof.  H.  L. 
Willis.  Discussed  by  Principal  Longwell,  Prin. 
E.  A.  Lewis. — Com'r  Willis  E.  Leek  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  enterprise  in  publishing  a  history 
and  directory  of  the  Fulton  county  schools.  It 
is  a  valuable  manual,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Leek 
has  an  unusual  interest  in  the  work  entrusted  to 
him.  Fulton  county  has  some  good  schools,  and 
a  first-class  commissioner. — The  report  of  the 
Gloversville  schools  gives  a  review  of  the  growth 
of  the  same  in  the  past  few  years  It  shows  that 
there  are  now  seventy-one  teachers  employed, 
against  thirty-nine  in  i8«jo.  It  also  snows  a 
large  increase  in  the  attendance.  The  schools  of 
Gloversville  are  in  good  hands,  and  there  is  a 
spirit  of  educational  progress  abroad  in  that  city. 

Greene. — Prof.  George  A.  Lundy,  of  the  scien- 
tific department  of  the  Catskill  high  school,  has 
been  very  dangerously  ill  with  typhoid  fever. — 
Classes  in  physical  culture  have  been  organized 
in  the  Catskill  high  school.  They  are  under 
charge  of  Miss  Jessamine  Nuffer. — A  new  school 
building  will  be  erected  in  District  No.  7,  town  of 
Kiskatom. 

Herkimer  —Prin.  Walter  Clayton  Wood,  of  the 
Jefferson  street  school,  Little  Falls,  was  married 
to  Miss  Adelaide  Eunice  Griffin,  of  Utica,  Wed- 
nesday, December  26,  1900. — The  Jefferson  street 
school,  Little  Falls,  was  closed  the  week  begin- 
ning January  7,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever  in  that  section  of  the 
city.  The  board  of  health  at  first  ordered  all 
the  schools  closed,  but  as  the  contagions  were 
confined  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  others 


resumed  work  on  time. — The  lecture  course  main- 
tained by  Principal  Warfield  of  the  high  school 
at  Little  Falls  is  proving  a  great  success.  The 
purpose  this  year  was  to  obtain  funds  for  a  new 
piano  for  the  assembly  hall.  The  receipts  thus 
far  have  been  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  piano, 
and  the  instrument  was  recently  put  in  place. — 
The  Dolgeville  board  of  education  disparages  the 
work  of  the  teachers'  institute  by  a  resolution 
adopted  against  that  institution.  A  copy  of  their 
resolutions,  according  to  the  local  press,  has 
been  sent  to  the  state  superintendent. 

Jefferson.—  Small-pox  is  making  no  end  of 
trouble  in  the  Watertown  schools.  Several  chil- 
dren have  been  in  quarantine,  and  schools  have 
been  closed  on  account  of  the  contagion. — The 
board  of  education  of  Watertown  have  reported 
favorably  for  a  new  $100,000  high  school  building, 
to  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible. — The  principals 
of  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties  have  an  associa- 
tion that  is  a  valuable  help  in  their  work.  The 
program  for  their  meeting  this  month,  at  Water- 
town,  is  as  follows:  The  Relation  of  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Education  to  School  Courses — 
Paper,  Supt.  F.  S.  Tisdale-,  discussions,  Principals 
M.  F.  Perry  and  V.  C.  Warriner;  School  Ath- 
letics— Paper,  Com'r  F.  H.  Ralsten;  discussion, 
Principals  Ernest  Robinson  and.M.  J.  Blanden; 
Recent  Regents  Changes,  (a)  Laboratory  Courses 
in  Science — Discussions,  Inspector  Charles  N. 
Cobb,  Principal  A.  B.  Ryder,  Professor  C  K. 
Moulton;  (b)  Full  Year  Courses  or  Individual 
Subjects — Discussions,  Inspector  E.  W.  Lyttle, 
Principal  C.  A.  Fetterly,  and  W.  J.  Linnell; 
Training  Classes — Round  Table,  conducted  by 
Supervisor  F.  H.  Wood. 

Monroe.  — Miss  Caroline  Haven,  president  of 
the  International  Kindergarten  association,  re- 
cently addressed  the  teachers  of  Rochester  upon 
the  subject:- "The  Kindergarten  from  Different 
Standpoints." — Rochester  teachers  have  formed 
a  Mutual  Benefit  association,  and  will  pay  a 
benefit  of  $100  in  case  of  the  death  of  one  of  its 
members. — The  kindergarten  teachers  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  presented  Supt  C.  B.  Gilbert  with  a  loving 
cup  previous  to  his  removal  to  Rochester. — Supt. 
C.  B.  Gilbert  has  taken  formal  charge  of  the 
Rochester  schools. — The  parents'  and  teachers* 
association  of  school  No  23  recently  met  and  lis- 
tened to  a  well-prepared  paper  upon  the  "Twen- 
tieth Century  School,"  by  Col.  S.  P.  Moulthrope. 

Madison. —  The  fine  new  high  school  building 
at  Hamilton  is  ncrw  occupied.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  modeled  buildings  in  the  State.— -Erieville 
has  a  new  school  building  completed. — The  many 
friends  of  Prin.  Scott  W.  Kellogg,  of  Georgetown, 
will  regret  his  serious  illness  with  typhoid  fever. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  principals  in  the  county. 
Later:  The  death  of  Principal  Kellogg  is  re- 
ported. 

Montgomery. —  Miss  Bertha  Floyd  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  public  school  at  Nelliston. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Amsterdam  board  of  educa- 
tion, held  recently,  the  following  business  was 
transacted:  Lyte's  language  books,  Natural  Geo- 
graphies, Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  The 
Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction 
were  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  Miss 
Rena  Franklin,  of  York,  Pa.,  was  employed  as 
supervisor  of  drawing.  A  new  course  of  study 
was  adopted  for  the  grammar  schools  and    the 
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high  schools.  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
board,  allowing  no  one  hereafter  to  graduate 
from  the  high  school  unless  they  are  entitled  to 
a  regents  academic  diploma;  also  requiring  all 
teachers  in  the  high  school  hereafter  employed 
to  be  college  or  university  graduates.  Also 
vertical  writing  was  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  Jrear. 

Niagara  —Niagara  Falls  is  hopeful  of  securing 
a  high  school  and  a  grammar  school  in  the  not 
distant  future.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  that  thriv- 
ing city  that  her  citizens  are  nearly  unanimous 
for  better  school  facilities. — The  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  Niagara  county  teachers'  associa- 
tion was  held  at  Lockport  recently.  The  fol- 
lowing subjects  were  discussed  with  considerable 
interest:  Professional  Courtesy,  Attorney  F.  M. 
Ackerson,  Niagara  Falls;  A  Study  of  the  Alpha- 
bet, Prin.  Thomas  B.  Lovell,  Niagara  Falls; 
Patriotism,  J.  N.  Larned,  ex-Supt.  of  Schools, 
Buffalo;  Vertical  Writing,  A.  F.  Newlands, 
supervisor  of  penmanship,  Buffalo. 

Nassau—  Com'r  James  S.  Cooley  has  issued 
his  annual  report  of  schools.  The  report  shows 
that  there  are  59  school  districts  in  the  county, 
24  union  free,  3  special  act  and  32  common.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  is  260,  of  whom  35 
are  men  and  225  women.  Of  this  number  11 
are  college  graduates  and  13  hold  normal  diplo- 
mas. The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
the  county  is  12,920,  and  the  number  enrolled 
9,996.  The  value  of  school  property  is  $541,080. 
An  abstract  from  the  reports  of  attendance  offi- 
cers shows  the  number  of  children  enrolled, 
6,351;  average  daily  attendance,  5,165;  percentage 
of  daily  attendance,  81.3;  aggregate  days  of  at- 
tendance, 779,231. 

Oneida.— Supt.  George  Griffith,  of  the  Utica 
schools,  recently  visited  Rome.  In  a  talk  before 
the  teachers  of  the  schools,  he  gave  some  prac- 
tical suggestions  of  how  to  detect  faulty  eye- 
sight and  hearing  among  the  pupils  under  their 
care. — John  F.  Hughes  has  been  re-elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Utica  school  board. — Prin.  A.  M. 
Scripture,  of  the  New  Hartford  school,  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  prospect  of  a  new  $22,000 
school  building.  The  project  was  recently  voted 
upon  and  carried  almost  unanimously. — Prof. 
John  B.  MacHarg,  of  the  Auburn  high  school, 
has  been  very  ill  with  appendicitis. 

Onondaga.— Daniel  Rosenbloom  has  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  school  board  at  Syracuse. 
— Misses  Martha  O'Brien  and  Sara  Avery  have 
been  appointed  teachers  in  the  Syracuse  schools. 

Or/uige.—  James  M.  Crane  has  been  advanced 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  New- 
burgh  schools,  made  vacant  by  the  dea*h  of  R. 
V.  K.  Montfort.  The  advancement  is  well  de- 
served. Mr.  Crane  is  a  graduate  of  the  Albany 
Normal  College.— Supt.  Tuthill,  of  the  Middle- 
town  schools,  recently  gave  an  address  in  the 
Universalist  church  of  that  city,  on  public  edu- 
cation, which  is  highly  spoken  of. 

Oswego.— David  P.  Morehouse  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  Oswego  school  board. — The 
third  session  of  the  teachers  of  the  third  com- 
missioner's district  was  held  at  Richland.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are:  President,  Prin. 
Edward  M.  Barnard,  Williamstown ;  vice-pres- 
ident, Prin.  Grove  W.  Stoyell,  Lacona ;  secretary . 


and  treasurer,  Miss  Ella  G.  Petrie,  Altmar. 
Program:  Paper,  Primary  Number  Work,  Miss 
Zillah  Rice,  Pulaski;  discussion;  paper,  Phonics, 
Mrs.  Mildred  G.  Pratt,  Fernwood;  discussion. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Fitzgerald,  Mexico,  Miss  Rose  C 
Fenton,  Pulaski;  discussion,  How  to  Decorate 
a  School  Room,  introduced  by  Clarence  O.  Boyd, 
Orwell,  followed  by  Miss  Ellen  Beauchamp,  Pul- 
aski, and  others;  paper,  Grammar,  Grade  Draw- 
ing Grove  W.  Stoyell. 

Rensselaer.— The  school  board  of  Troy  will  in- 
sist upon  vaccination  of  all  pupils  attending  the 
public  schools. 

Saratoga.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  teachers 
of  Waterford,  resolutions  were  passed  asking 
their  representatives  in  the  legislature  to  use  their 
influence  for  the  re-election  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Chas.  R.  Skinner.  The  matter  of  keep- 
ing pupils  after  school  was  also  discussed. — Prin. 
Charles  Gillingham  has  resigned  his  position  in 
the  South  Corinth  school. 

Schuyler.- Prin.  John  Forbes,  of  the  Burdett 
union  school,  has  deserted  the  cause  of  pedagogy 
to  become  editor  of  the  Burdett  Record. 

St.  Lawrence.  —  Vice- Principal  Bridgman  was 
recently  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  position 
of  vice-principal  at  Owego.  His  place  at  Gouv- 
erneur  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Milo  B. 
Hillegas,  of  Johnstown,  a  graduate  of  Rochester 
University. — There  was  a  large  class  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  Potsdam  Normal  School  at  the  end 
of  the  first  term.  The  commencement  exercises 
were  held  February  3.  Dr.  Almon  Gunnison,  of 
St.  Lawrence  University,  preached  the  baccalaur- 
eate sermon. 

Suffolk.— Prin.  M.  I.  Hunt,  of  the  Tslip  hirii 
school,  is  much  pleased  with  the  workings  of  the 
savings  bank  idea  now  in  use  in  that  institution. 
The  pupils  have  some  $2,000  to  their  credit  in  the 
bank.  Interest  is  reckoned  on  this,  and  is 
marked  in  with  red  ink.  In  this  way  the  pupil 
learns  the  value  and  earning  power  of  money. 

Tompkins.— The  college  entrance  examination 
board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  has 
appointed  Supt.  F.  D.  Boynton,  of  the  Ithaca 
schools,  as  associate  examiner  in  mathematics  for 
the  year  1901. 

Tioga.— Miss  Hattie  Beardslee  and  Miss  Grace 
Weller  have  secured  positions  in  the  Waverly 
schools. 

Washington.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Champlain  Valley  Educational  Association  was 
held  at  Whitehall,  February  1st  and  2nd.  The 
officers  of  this  enterprising  gathering  are:  W.  W. 
Howe,  Whitehall,  president;  E.  E.  Hinman, 
Keeseville,  vice-president;  A.  Edson  Hall,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  secretary,  and  H.  H.  Southwick, 
Pittsburgh,  treasurer.  The  program  in  detail 
follows:  Individuality  of  the  Pupil,  Supt.  T.  R. 
Kneil,  Saratoga  Springs;  discussion,  by  Prm. 
C.  R.  Keller,  of  Luzerne,  Commissioner  Myra  L. 
Ingalsbee,  of  Hartford,  Prin.  G.  W.  Ames,  of 
Westport;  Manual  Training  in  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, Prin.  G.  H.  Hawkins,  of  Plattsburgh 
Normal ;  discussion,  by  Prin.  P.  H.  Burke,  of 
Port  Henry,  Prin.  W.  S.  Coleman,  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward, Prin.  A.  B.  Vossler,  of  Crown  Point; 
address — Dickens  as  an  Educator,  Inspector  James 
L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto;  Electives  in  Secondary 
Education,    Supt.   Griffiths,   of  Glens   Falls;    dis- 
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cussion,  by  Prin.  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  Malone,  Prin- 
cipal Coleman,  of  Schuylerville,  and  Prin.  B.  L. 
Haydon,  of  Willsboro;  the  relation  between 
phonics  and  reading  exemplified  by  class  exer- 
cises; Business  Education  in  the  Public  Schools, 
Sherman  Williams,  State  department  of  Public 
Instruction;  discussion,  by  Superintendent  Davis, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Supt.  Fred  V.  Lester,  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  Prin.  A.  A.'Lavry,  of  Ballston. 

Westchester.— Inspector  J.  J.  Symes,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
found  truancy  cases  in  connection  with  the  Oak- 
side  schools  at  Peekskill.  His  instructions  in  the 
matter  may  be  well  heeded  by  teachers.  He  gives 
warning  that  satisfactory  excuses  must  be  given 
by  absent  pupils,  that  the  Department  can  recog- 
nize.— Dr.  Jackson,  of  the  Yonkers  school  boaid, 
has  sailed  for  India. 

Wyoming. — The  report  of  the  Warsaw  schools 
is  highly  satisfactory;  it  shows  nearly  700  pupils 
in  attendance.  There  are  105  non-resident  pupils 
enrolled.  All  of  this  is  commendatory  to  the 
services  of  Prin.  Glasier. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK 

Manhattan.— The  Schoolmaster's  club  recently 
hejd  ladies1  night,  and  welcomed  the  wives  and 
friends  of  the  members.  A  special  musical  pro- 
gram was  given. — Miss  Laura  D.  Gill,  A.  B.,  was 
recently  elected  dean  of  Barnard  College,  in  place 
of  Mrs.  George  Haven  Putnam,  resigned.  Miss 
Gill  is  well  prepared  for  her  work,  having  ac- 
complished a  noteworthy  education  in  different 
colleges  of  this  country  and  on  the  continent, — 
Member  Livingston,  of  the  Manhattan  school 
board,  is  convinced  that  more  time  should  be 
given  to  the  essentials  of  schooling,  that  pupils 
who  are  compelled  to  leave  school  early  in  life 
should  be  better  prepared  for  their  work. — It  is 
expected  that  the  upper  two  stories  of  school  No. 
179  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  this  month,  and 
will  be  used  as  an  annex  to  Dr.  Buchanan's  high 
school. — Prin.  William  McAndrews,  of  Brooklyn, 
addressed  the  last  meeting  of  the  Male  Teachers 
association,  upon  "The  Teaching  Profession;  Its 
Needs  and  Possibilities."  Assemblyman  Reilly 
also  spoke  on  "School  Legislation." — John  J. 
Barry,  the  newly-appointed  commissioner  for  the 
Borough  of  Bronx,  is  a  business  man,  and  has 
never  held  a  public  position  before.  He  did  not 
seek  the  office,  being  induced  to  accept  it  by  his 
friends. — Some  noted  men  sat  down  to  the  alumni 
dinner  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
at  the  Hotel  Savoy,  recently.  Among  them  were : 
Dr.  Henry  Bach  McMaster,  Pres.  Thomas  Hunter 
and  Prof.  M.  Q.  Pupin,  of  Columbia  University. 
— Dr.  Griffin,  of  the  Central  Board,  who  has  been 
elected  associate  superintendent  at  Brooklyn,  was 
pleasantly  dined  recently  by  his  former  associates. 
— President  Miles  O'Brien  has  received  from  the 
president  of  the  board  of  education  of  Galveston 
a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  $-27,007.02, 
raised  by  the  children  of  New  York  city,  for  the 
schools  of  Galveston. — The  New  York  city  press 
assert  that  a  very  amicable  understanding  has 
been  reached  by  President  Miles  O'Brien,  of  the 
school  board,  and  Comptroller  Coler,  and  that 
the  work  of  each  has  been  modified  by  the  agree- 
ment.— Superintendent  Max*well's  report  is  an 
interesting  document.  In  it  he  calls  attention  to 
the  lack  of  school  room.    He  advises  that  20.000 


sittings  were  needed  in  Manhattan  on  July  31, 
1900;  that  13,000  are  required  in  Brooklyn,  and 
that  some  2,7000  will  be  needed  in  Queens  within 
the  next  two  years.  He  criticizes  very  sharply 
the  methods  of  teaching  English  in  the  schools. 
He  also  points  out  that  there  are  too  many  super- 
vising officers  in  the  city  schools,  and  advises  a 
reduction  in  their  number. 

Brooklyn,— The  death  of  Dr.  Charles  R.  Ab- 
bott, principal  of  school  No.  1,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  and  oldest  school  men  in  the  city, 
occurred  January  19.  His  loss  to  the  school  in- 
terests of  the  city  is  great. — Dr.  Walter  Truslow 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education. 
The.  other  officers  are:  First  vice-president,  Dr. 
Elias  Galley  Brown,  of  the  Barnard  School  for 
Boys;  second  vice-president.  Miss  A.  Nicholai, 
of  the  Normal  College  Training  School;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Alexander  E.  Wilson,  of  the 
Savage  Institute  for  Physical  Education ;  execu- 
tive board  of  directors,  Frank  C.  Kahn,  physical 
director  of  New  York  university,  Miss  Ada  Peck,  % 
of  the  public  schools  of  Flushing,  L.  L.,  Lewis* 
G.  Wellsmuller  and  Miss  A.  Beiderhase. 

Queens.—  The  recent  report  of  Supt.  Edward 
Stevens,  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  is  an  inter- 
esting one  in  that  it  makes  recommendation  for 
some  decided  changes.  He  would  abolish  high 
school  departments,  for  instance,  and  establish 
separate  high  schools  instead. — Supt.  Stevens  re- 
cently sent  a  letter  to  the  parents  of  each  of  the 
high  school  pupils  in  the  borough,  asking  their 
preference  in  the  matter  of  school  sessions.  Of 
771  answering,  618  preferred  the  single  session. 
— The  school  teachers'  association  of  the  Borough 
of  Queens  recently  met  to  consider  the  attempted 
repeal  of  the  Davis  salary  law.  While  it  is 
,their  opinion  that  the  appeal  cannot  be  effected, 
yet  they  propose  to  be  in  line,  ready  to  oppose 
such  an  attempt. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University 

Professor  E.  F.  Buchner,  of  the  department  of 
psychology,  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  new  French  Soctete  Libre  pour  L'Etude 
Psychologique  de  L'Enfant,  of  which  Professor 
F.  Buisson,  of  the  Sorbonne,  is  president. 

Dr.  F.  Monteser,  Ph.  D.,  (Vienna),  Pd.  D„ 
(New  York),  has  accepted  a  full  professorship 
in  the  School  of  Pedagogy.  Dr.  Monteser  is  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton 
(Boys')  high  school,  New  York,  and  has  £een 
a  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Professor  Samuel  Weir  delivered  the  annual 
address  before  the  Minnesota  State  Teachers* 
association,  at  St.  Paul,  at  its  meeting  during  the 
holiday  vacation.  The  address  was  on  "Func- 
tions of  Education,"  and  will  appear  in  full  in 
the  March  number  of  the  "Journal  of  Pedagogy." 

Professor  C.  H.  Judd  and  Professor  E.  F.  Buch- 
ner, of  the  departments  of  psychology,  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychol- 
ogical association,  in  Baltimore,  during  the  holi- 
day recess.  Both  presented  papers  before  the 
association,  of  which  they  are  members,  the 
former  on  "An  Analysis  of  Writing  Movements,"' 
the  latter  on  "Volition  and  Experiment" 
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The  Annual  Dinner  and  Re-union  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Doctors  of  Pedagogy,  comprising  the  doc- 
torate alumni  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  was 
held  at  the  Marlborough  Hotel,  New  York,  on 
Saturday  evening,  January  26th.  As  expected 
the  "educational  toasts  were  responded  to  by 
President  Miles  O'Brien,  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, Greater  New  York;  Mr.  Willis  F.  Johnson, 
of  the  New  York  Tribune;  Prof.  C.  H.  Judd,  and 
others.  Dr.  John  Dwyer,  principal  of  public 
school  No.  8,  New  York  city,  is  president  of 
the  society. 

Vassar  College 

During-  the  Christmas  vacation,  Miss  Salmon 
attended  the  convention  of  the  Associated  Aca- 
demic Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held 
in  Syracuse,  and  read  a  paper  on  "The  New  Uni- 
form Entrance  Requirements." 

Professor  LeRoy  C.  Cooley  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers  Associ- 
ation, held  in  Rochester,  and  delivered  an  address 
as  retiring  president  of  the  association. 

Dr.  French  delivered  a  paper  on  "The  Doctrine 
of  the  Twofold  Truth"  at  a  meeting  of  the  Affil- 
iated Societies,  held  in  Baltimore. 

Miss  Robinson  attended  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Naturalists  at  Baltimore. 
Miss  tiiery  and  Dr.  Baldwin  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Historical  Association,  in 
Detroit. 

Dr.  Moore  attended  the  convention  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  annual  luncheon  and  social  reunion  of  the 
Associated  Alumnae  of  Vassar  College  was  held 
at  Delmonico's,  February  2nd.  President  Hadley 
of  Yale  and  President  Taylor  of  Vassar  were  the 
speakers. 

Miss  McCaleb,  secretary  of  the  college,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  spend  a  part  of 
the  second  semester  in  Italy. 

On  Friday,  January  11,  Professor  Walter  G. 
Everett,  of  Brown  University,  delivered  a  lecture 
at  Vassar  on  "Aristotle's  Conception  of  a  Gentle- 
man."   A  comparison  of  ethical  ideals. 

Mrs.  J.  Wells  Champney,  '69,  addressed  the 
French  Club,  January  18th.  Subject:  "Chateaux 
de  France." 

The  Philalethean  Society  has  made  an  effort 
this  year  to  select  plays  of  literary  value.  Their 
first  selections  were  "Nance  Oldfield,"  by  Charles 
Reade,  and  "The  Intruder,"  by  Maeterlinck,  the 
latter  having  never  before  been  given  in  this  coun- 
try. Each  of  these  widely-diitering  plays  was  pre- 
sented with  marked  success.  Last  Saturday  even- 
ing, "The  Romancers,"  by  Rostand,  was  given 
with  exquisite  finish  and  appreciation.  The  two 
remaining  plays  of  the  year  s  allowance  are  to  be 
a  play  of  Moliere's,  given  in  French,  and  an  out- 
of-door  representation  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays. 

"Das  Schwert  des  Damocles"  was  given  by  the 
German  club  at  its  last  meeting. 


Peopled  and  worn  is  the  valley,  lonely  and  chill 

the  height; 
But  the  peak  that  is  nearer  the  storm  cloud  is 

nearer  the  stars  of  light. 

— Frances  R.  Havergal. 


IN    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

DECISIONS  IN  APPEALS 

By  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction 

S.  E.  Tubbs  and  others  from  order  of  School 
Commissioner  Manchester  in  dissolving  school 
district  No.  5,  town  of  Owasco,  Cayuga  county, 
and  forming  the  territory  of  the  dissolved  district 
into  two  school  districts,  to  be  known  as  Nos.  6 
and  5  of  said  town  and  county.  Appeal  dismissed 
and  order  of  the  commissioner,  appealed  from, 
affirmed. 

R.  E.  Lenox  and  others  from  proceedings  of 
special  meeting  held  on  October  9,  1900,  in  school 
district  No.  9,  town  of  Ellery,  Chautauqua  county. 
Appeal  dismissed. 

Abraham  D.  Van  Vlack  from  proceedings  of  an- 
nual school  meeting  held  on  August  7,  1900,  in 
school  district  No.  5,  town  of  Milan,  Dutchess 
county,  in  relation  to  the  election  of  trustee  and 
levy  of  a  tax.    Appeal  dismissed. 

John  C.  L.  Hamilton  from  proceedings  of  annual 
meeting  held  on  August  7,  1900,  in  school  district 
No.  9,  town  of  Greenburg,  Westchester  county; 
and  acts  of  the  board  of  education.  Appeal  dis- 
missed. 

Board  of  education  of  union  free  school  dis- 
trict No.  5,  town  of  Southold,  Suffolk  county, 
from  proceedings  of  special  meeting  held  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1900,  in  said  district.  Appeal  sustained 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  special  meeting  va- 
cated and  set  aside. 

Adam  D.  Nell  is  and  Gordon  M.  Crouse  from  the 
order  of  School  Commissioner  Leek,  dissolving 
school  district  No.  3,  town  of  Oppenheim,  Fulton 
county,  and  uniting  the  territory  theretofore  com- 
er ising  said  district  to  existing  adjoining  districts 
Nos.  10  and  14  of  said  town  and  county.  Appeal 
dismissed  and  order  of  the  commissioner,  appealed 
from,  affirmed. 

Fred  J.  Saunders  from  order  of  School  Com- 
missioner Benedict,  altering  joint  school  district 
No.  13,  town  of  Fabius,  Onondaga  county,  and  the 
town  of  Truxton,  Cortland  county,  and  the  conse- 
quent alteration  of  union  free  school  district  No. 
9,  town  of  Fabius,  Onondaga  county.  Appeal 
sustained  and  the  order  of  the  commissioner,  ap- 
pealed from,  vacated  and  set  aside. 

James  B.  Miller  from  orders  of  School  Commis- 
sioner Meeks  in  dissolving  school  district  No.  7, 
town  of  West  Union,  Steuben  county,  and  from 
orders  uniting  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  dis- 
trict so  dissolved,  to  school  districts  Nos.  2  and 
3  of  the  town  of  West  Union.  Appeal  dismissed 
and  the  orders,  appealed  from,  affirmed. 

Fred  D.  Gorham  from  the  proceedings  of  an 
adjourned  school  meeting  held  on  August  14, 
1900,  in  school  district  No.  13,  town  of  Elbridge, 
Onondaga  county,  in  refusing  to  empower  the 
trustee  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  author- 
ities of  school  district  No.  9,  town  of  Elbridge, 
Onondaga  county,  whereby  all  the  children  of  dis- 
trict No.  13  may  be  entitled  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  district  No.  9  for  not  less  than 
160  days  in  the  school  year  of  1 900-1.  Appeal 
dismissed. 

John  Wemple,  as  sole  trustee  of  school  district 
No.  6,  town  of  Bethlehem,  Albany  county,  from  a 
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decision  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  School 
Commissioner  Conkling,  changing  without  the 
consent  of  the  appellant  or  the  owners  thereof, 
two  farms  from  district  No.  6,  to  district  No.  5, 
Bethlehem.    Appeal  dismissed. 

D.  J.  Bronner  and  others  from  order  of  School 
Commissioner  Perry,  condemning  the  schoolhouse 
in  school  district  No.  14,  town  of  Mamakating, 
Sullivan  county.    Appeal  dismissed. 


UNIVERSITY  OF   THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Authorized  announcements  February,  igoi 

General  statement.  In  1900  nearly  three- fourths 
of  the  university  expenditures  were  for  the  sup- 
port of  secondary  schools.  The  other  fourth  was 
devoted  to  the  great  State  library,  one  of  the  five 
largest  libraries  in  the  United  States,  the  depart- 
ment of  home  education,  which  granted  last  year 
about  $30,000  to  public  libraries,  and  the  State 
museum  with  its  department  for  scientific  re- 
search. 

The  State  recognizes  that  it  is  her  first  duty  to 
provide  good  elementary  schools  for  all  her  chil- 
dren by  contributing  14.43%  of  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  She  also  continues  the  policy  which 
she  has  followed  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
contributes  6%,  a  much  smaller  proportion,  to  the 
support  of  her  secondary  schools,  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  receive 
their  training.  The  proportion  contributed  by  the 
State  in  1900,  toward  the  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion, was  1.16%. 

During  the  past  decade  the  growth  in  enroll- 
ment in  the  common  schools  has  been  16%.  In 
secondary  education  the  number  of  schools  has  in- 
creased 110%,  and  the  number  of  high  school 
students  has  more  than  doubled.  In  higher,  pro- 
fessional and  technical  education  also,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  students  of  more  than  100%. 
The  appreciation  of  the  high  school  system  on  die 
part  of  the  people  is  shown  by  their  willingness 
to  contribute  94%  of  the  cost  of  its  maintenance. 
Expenditures  for  secondary  and  higher  education 
show  clearly  that  private  means  are  more  freely 
expended  for  secondary  and  higher  education 
than  funds  raised  by  taxation. 

Home  education.  Bulletin  32  is  a  list  of  100 
pictures  suitable  for  schools,  accompanied  by  an 
outline  of  the  plan  for  lending  pictures  at  pres- 
ent in  operation  in  New  York.  The  list  was  com- 
piled after  consultation  with  specialists  a**d  with 
persons  of  conservative  or  extreme  views  as  to 
the  subjects  which  should  be  excluded  from  school 
walls,  and  therefore  has  some  noticeable  omis- 
sions, such  as  the  Sistine  madonna,  the  Surrender 
of  Breda,  and  the  Venus  di  Milo.  Each  picture 
in  the  list  is  shown  in  a  half-tone  illustration, 
accompanied  by  a  brief  description  with  refer- 
ences for  farther  reading.  Names  of  publishers 
and  sizes,  in  which  each  picture  will  be  approved 
for  State  grants,  are  also  included,  with  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  permanent  decoration  of 
school  interiors.  Following  these  practical  fea- 
tures for  New  York  schools  are  a  few  pages  re- 
lating to  art  for  schools  in  other  states,  and  an 
instructive  and  interesting  paner  on  decoration  of 
schools  in  England,  by  Miss  Hermione  Unwin,  of 
Yorkshire,  Eng.  Appended  is  a  bibliography  of 
the  object.    Sinele  copies  of  this  bulletin  have 


been  distributed  free  of  charge  to  regents  schools, 
other  copies  are  sold  at  50  cents. 

State  library.  Below  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment, based  on  official  reports  received  in  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  showing  the  number  of  volumes,  staff 
and  total  salaries,  excluding  those  for  janitorial 
services,  in  five  libraries,  three  of  which  are 
smaller  than  the  New  York  State  library.  As 
many  replies  to  requests  for  information  were  con- 
fidential, it  is  not  practicable  to  give  a  complete 
report.  For  example,  three  other  large  libraries 
send  confidential  statements,  showing  410,  or  an 
average  of  137,  on  staff.  One  of  these  libraries 
does  not  report  total  salaries;  two  report  $193,711, 
an  average  of  $96,856. 

Volumes  No.  on    Total 
1899.    staff,  salaries 

Library  of  Congress 957»os6    230  $142,625 

Chicago  public  library 245,248  151     132,944 

Cincinnati  public  library. . .  196,058      72      37,378 

Buffalo  public  library 145,000      69      37,000 

New    York    State    xiurary 

(excluding  bindery  force,  (new 

6,    and    those    employed  bill)    (1900) 

temporarily,  at  present  9)  410,766  44  33,239 
Oct.  1. —  December  31  the  library  added  4,584 
volumes  to  its  working  collections,  making  a  total 
January  1,  of  307,441  volumes.  The  public  is 
kept  informed  of  accessions  likely  to  be  of  great- 
est general  interest  through  weekly  lists  fur- 
nished to  the  press.  Recent  statistics  show  that 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  pamphlets,  of  which  the 
library  has  about  164,000,  and  more  than  half  trte 
serials  pertain  to  education.  This  result  has  been 
attained  only  by  unrelaxing  efforts  to  secure  thes* 
important  but  usually  ephermeral  reports  and  cir- 
culars of  information. 

State  museum.  The  new  quarters  of  the  State 
entomologist  in  Geological  Hall  are  nearly  ready 
for  occupancy.  They  will  afford  additional  facil- 
ities for  work,  better  light  and  much-needed 
space  for  the  exhibition  of  the  State  collection 
of  insects.  It  is  proposed  eventually  to  have  on 
exhibition  a  collection  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  The  prepartion  of  this 
exhibit  is  now  under  way,  and  in  the  fall  it  will 
be  increased  by  the  specimens  now  being  arranged 
for  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

Among  the  important  bills  affecting  school  leg- 
islation, introduced  prior  to  February  1,  1901,  are 
the  following: 

Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Plank. — An  act 
requiring  the  following  qualifications  for  the  office 
of  school  commissioner:  Must  hold  either  a  col- 
lege graduate  certificate,  a  State  certificate  issued 
since  eighteen  hundred  seventy-five,  or  a  New 
York  State  normal  school  diploma  issued  at  least 
three  years  prior  thereto,  or  a  commissioner's  first 
grade  certificate  under  the  uniform  system  of  ex- 
aminations, dated  at  least  three  years  previous,  or 
has  immediately  preceding  his  nomination  for  the 
office  of  school  commissioner  at  least  two  years 
experience  as  a  school  commissioner,  and  no 
other  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  com- 
missioner.   Now  in  committee. 

Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Sullirvan. — An  act 
to  amend  the  consolidated  school/law  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  text  books  by  boards  of  education 
and  trustees,  and  after  Sep^fcJniber  first,  1900,  by 
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the  State;  gives  to  trustees  right  to  make  pur- 
chase of  text  books  but  makes  the  same  payable 
from  State  funds.  This  act  also  repeals  that 
portion  of  the  consolidated  school  law  relating  to. 
teaching  alcoholic  and  narcotic  effects.  Now  in 
committee. 

Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Sullivan. — Provid- 
ing for  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  a  town  upon  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  they  shall  adopt  a  town- 
ship school  system.  If  so  voted,  the  town  board 
shall  appoint  nine  directors,  who  shall  have  charge 
of  the  schools  of  the  town.  Act  does  not  apply 
to  union  free  school  district.    Now  in  committee. 

Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Fowler. — An  act 
providing  an  appropriation  of  $170,000  above  in- 
surance money,  to  rebuild  at  Fredonia,  New  York, 
the  State  Normal  and  Training  School.  Contract 
let  to  lowest  bidder,  from  plans  by  the  State  archi- 
tect.   Will  probably  pass  as  drafted. 

Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Goodsell. — An  act 
authorizing  school  boards  and  school  trustees  to 
purchase  school  supplies  and  school  furniture  in 
open  market  when  in  their  judgment  it  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  school  to  do  so.  Now  they 
are  obliged  to  secure  supplies  from  State  prisons. 
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UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

HELD 

Thursday  and  Friday,  January  10  and  11, 
1901 

FOR 

COMMISSIONER  CERTIFICATES 

AMERICAN~HISTORY 
Questions. 

1.  What   two    Europeans    circumnavigated    the 

globe  in  the  sixteenth  century? 

2.  a)  What  rebellion  occurred  in  the  colony  of 

Virginia?  b)  State  briefly  the  causes  that 
led  to  this  rebellion. 

3.  Give  the  name  of  a  person  prominently  iden- 

tified with  the  settlement  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: a)  Kentucky;  b)  Maryland;  c) 
Quebec  ;  a)  Georgia  ;  e  )  Pennsylvania. 
(Answer  any  three.) 

4.  a)    What  historical  events  are  suggested  by 

the  dates  1689  and  1789?  b)  What  two 
great  issues  were  decided  in  the  interval 
between  these  two  dates? 

5  Name    two    of    Washington's    generals    that 

proved  to  be  a)  either  inefficient  or  traitors ; 

b)  three  that  proved  true  and  capable. 

6  Give  an  account  of  Col.  St.  Leger's  invasion  of 

the  Mohawk  valley,  and  state  in  what  way 
its  results  affected  Burgoyne' s  invasion. 
yd)  Explain  the  term  abolitionist  as  used  in  our 
political   history,    b)    Mention  two  of  the 
most  prominent  abolitionists. 

8  State  a  principal  feature  of  the  compromise 

measure  of  Henry  Clay  in  a)  1820;  b)  1832; 

c)  1850.     (Answer  any  two.) 

9  Mention  a)  two  men  prominent  in  the  acquisi- 

tion of  California  during  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico; b)  the  two  American  generals  most 
prominent  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
10.  Why  were  many  of  the  state  governments  in 
the  South  after  the  civil  war  called  "carpet 
bag"  governments? 


Answers. 

1.  Magellan,  Drake. 

2.  a)  Bacon's  rebellion,  b)  The  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  rule  of  governor  Berkeley.  Berkeley 
was  upheld  by  King  Charles  II.,  and  the  King 
even  went  so  far  as  to  give  away  the  whole  colony 
to  two  of  his  favorites — Lords  Arlington  and  Cul- 
pepper. This  act  of  the  King  angered  the  people 
of  the  colony,  and  about  this  time  the  Indians 
began  to  burn  the  inland  settlements  and  murder 
the  inhabitants.  Berkeley  was  so  unpopular  in 
the  colony  that  he  did  not  dare  to  call  out  the 
military  force  for  fear  it  might  be  turned  against 
him.  To  defend  themselves,  the  people  raised  a 
volunteer  force  and  chose  Nathaniel  Bacon  cap- 
tain. 

3.  a)  Daniel  Boone;  b)  George  Calvert,  known 
as  Lord  Baltimore;  c)  Champlain;  d)  Ogle- 
thorpe ;  e )  William  Penn. 

4.  a)  1689  marks  the  end  of  the  early  history  of 
America  and  the  beginning  of  the  century  known 
as  the  middle  period  of  American  history.  It  is 
also  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
1789  marks  the  close  of  the  century  known  as  the 
middle  period  of  American  history  and  the  in- 
auguration of  Washington  as  president,  b)  it  was 
decided  that  the  English  and  not  the  French 
should  control  this  country.  It  was  also  decided 
that  the  colonies  should  be  united  in  a  single  gov- 
ernment— a  republic — and  should  be  separated 
from  Great  Britain. 

5.  a)  Arnold,  Charles  Lee,  Conway,  Gates,  b) 
Schuyler,  Sullivan,  Greene,  Putnam,  Warren,  De 
Kalb,  La  Fayette,  Steuben,  Stark,  Herkimer  and 
others. 

6.  St.  Leger  was  to  descend  the  Mohawk  valley 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  by  way  of  Oswego,  reduce 
Fort  Stanwix  and  any  other  opposition  in  the  val- 
ley, enlist  the  support  of  the  Indians  and  Tories, 
and  join  Burgoyne.  He  laid  siege  to  Fort  Stan- 
wix, but  did  not  capture  it.  A  fierce  battle  was 
fought  at  Oriskany  Falls.  Schuyler  sent  Arnold 
to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix  and  St.  Leger  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Lake  Ontario.  Burgoyne 
was  thus  deprived  of  one  of  the  agencies  which 
was  to  co-operate  with  him  and  this  contributed  to 
his  defeat  and  surrender. 

7.  a)  Those  who  believed  in  the  complete  abol- 
ishment of  slavery,  b)  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Theodore  Parker.  Others 
may  be  given. 

8.  a)  Missouri  came  into  the  union  a  slave  state. 
Maine  came  in  as  a  free  state.  Slavery  was  to 
be  prohibited  in  all  territory  north  of  the  parallel 
of  36°  30',  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri. 
b)  That  the  tariff  should  be  gradually  reduced  un- 
til 1842,  when  it  should  be  equal  to  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  c)  California 
was  admitted  a  free  State.  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
should  be  given  territorial  governments  without 
restrictions  on  the  slave  question.  That  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  abol- 
ished.   A  stringent  fugitive  slave  law  was  enacted. 

9.  a)  Fremont  and  Stockton,  b)  Taylor  and 
Scott. 

10.  Many  politicians  and  adventurers  went 
south  in  the  hope  of  making  fortunes  through  the 
political  offices  they  might  get.  Many  states  were 
controlled  by  ignorant  negroes.  These  people 
who  thus  came  in  the  southern  states  were  called 
carpet-baggers  and  used  the  negroes  to  execute 
their  schemes  of  plunder. 
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ALGEBRA. 
Questions. 

1.  Two  oarsmen,  A  and  B,  start  from  the  same 

place  at  the  same  time  for  a  place  m  miles 
away.  A,  the  better  oarsman,  rows  r  miles 
an  hour,  B  rows  s  miles  an  hour.  Give  the 
algebraic  expression  showing  the  number 
of  miles  that  B  is  from  the  destination  when 
A  reaches  it. 

2.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  a)  %ac  +  2ad  —  be 

—bd;    b)  x*  —  y*  ;    c)  3a9  +  i2ac  -+-  12c*. 

3.  Find  the  sum  of and * 

2X%  +  x  —  1         3-r*  +  4.r+i 
1  a         x+a 

4.  Given 1 = .  Find  the  value  of  x. 

a        x+a        ax 

5.  A  and  B  are  competitors  for  a  prize  of  $20. 

If  A  wins  he  will  have  4  times  as  much 
money  as  B.    If  B  wins  he  will  have  V/2 
times  as   much  money  as  A.    How  much 
money  had  each  at  first? 
[6.  Find  the  square  root  ot  x*  4-  io.r2  —  4-r8  +  9 

—  I  2X. 

7.  Reduce  each  of  the  following  radicals  to  its 

simplest  form: 

*)  i  V  i  ;  b)  1/363  ;    c)    \/ia*-bax+-$x%. 

X  -h  3         2X  —  1 

8.  Given = .     Find  the  value  of  x. 

24—7      *  —  3 

9.  Given  2X  —  }  y  =  3  and  jy  +  \x  =  4      Find  the 

value  of  either  unknown  quantity  by  the 
method  of  substitution. 
10.  A  man  bought  a  number  of  yards  of  cloth  for 
$90.  If  he  had  bought  9  yards  more  for  the 
same  money  it  would  have  cost  50  cents 
less  per  yard.  How  many  yards  did  he 
buy,  and  at  what  price  per  yard? 

Answers, 
mr  —  ms 

r 

2.  a)  c+d,   2a  —  b; 
y\  c)  3,  a+2c,  a+2C 

5* 


b)  x*  +yA,  x*+y*,  x+y,  x— 


J' 

6t8-f-5Jtf  —  2X—  1. 

a 

4 

a—\. 

5- 

A,  $20;  B,  io, 

6. 

x*  —  2X  +  3. 

7- 

a)  Ws  ;  <*)  n/3 

8. 

x=4  or  if 

9- 

x=i'A;y=\l 

;  c)  (a-x)\/3  . 


10.  36  yds.  at  $2.50  per  yard. 

BOOKKEEPING. 
Questions. 
What  is  a  a) promissory  note;  b) check?    How 

many  parties  are  considered  in  each  of  the 

above  ? 

Gordon  &  Smith  have  a  furniture  business 

at    Johnstown,    N.    Y.      The    following    is 

from  their  memoranda : 

June  4,  1900.    Sold  Peter  Howard,  on  ac- 
count, 1  oak  extension  table,  $22;  6  din- 
ing chairs  at  $3. 
Paid  for  stationery  and  postage,  $1.75. 

June  5.  Bought  Merchandise  of  Strong  & 
Harlon,  on  account,  as  per  invoice,  $974.50. 
Sold  Michael  Higgins,  on  account,  1 
oak  folding  bed,  $49.50. 


Received  for  cash  sales,  $479.50. 
June  6.    Sold   Charles   W.   Smith,   on  ac- 
count,  1   bookcase,  $62.    1   library  table, 
$25.    2  revolving  chairs  at  .$10. 
Paid  John  St.  John  store  rent  for  June, 
.cash  $80  and  took  receipt  for  the  same. 
June  7.    Gave  Strong  &  Harlon  our  note 
at  15  days  for  $500  and  *>aid  by  check  on 
Traders  bank,,  balance  of  account. 
June  8.    Received  for  cash  sales,  $495.75. 
Paid   cartage   $4.    Insurance    on    $15,000 
stock  at  %  per  cent. 
^     Deposited  in  Traders  Bank,  $580. 
2-3.  Using  one  page  for  each,  construct  forms 

for  day-book,  cash-book  and  ledger. 
4-5.  Enter  in  proper  form  in  day-book  such  of 
above  transactions   as  belong  to   day-book 
accounts. 
6.  Post  day-book  entries. 

7-8.  Enter  in  cash-book  all  transactions  belong- 
ing to  cash-book  accounts  and  balance  the 
book. 
9-10.  Write  a)  the  note,  b)  the  check,  c)  the 
receipt  mentioned  in  the  above  transactions. 
Answers. 
1.  a)  A  promissory  note  is  a  written  promise 
to  pay  a  specified  sum  at  a  stated  time.    Two  par- 
ties are  considered;  the  maker  and  the  payee. 

b)  A  check  is  a  written  order,  usually  on  a 
bank,  to  pay  a  specified  sum  to  a  third  party,  or 
sometimes  to  the  maker  of  the  check.  Three  par- 
ties are  considered:  maker,  drawee,  payee, 

4-5  DAY  BOOK 

Johnstowv,  N.  Y.,  1900     Dr.     Cr. 


June 


Peter  Howard  Dr. 

4  To  1  Oak  Extension  Table...  $22  oo1 
ij          "  6  Dining  Chairs  ®  $3.00. . .  1800 

5  Strong  &  Harlon  Cr.' 
1)        By  Merchandise 1 

5  Michael  Higgins  Dr. 
1)        To  1  Folding  Bed 

6  Chas.  W.  Smith  Dr. 

To  1  Bookcase $ ^a  00! 

1)          a   1  Library;  Table 2500 

"  2  Revolving     Chairs    <& 

$1000 20  00 1 

7  Strong  &  Harlon  Dr.  ' 

To  Note  %  15  da $500  oo' 

1)          4I   Check  on  Traders' Bank.  47450 

7  Traders'  Bank  Cr. 
1)        By  Check  in  favor  of  Strong 

&  Harlan 

8  Traders'  Bank  Dr. 
0        ToCash 


1 


$40»oo 


49JSO 


974 1 50 


580  00 


6. 
LEDGER 
DR. 


Peter  Howard 


Cr. 


1900 
June   4ToMdse.l 


$40 

00 
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Strong  ft  Harlan 


1900 
June 


To  Note 
Check. 


♦500 

$474 


50 


XQOO 

June 


By  Mdse 


$974 


Michael  Hiogins 


IQOO 

June   5  To  Mdse.    1      $49  50 


Chas.  W.  SyiTH 


XQOO 

June 


6 

To  Mdse. 

X 

$107 

00 

i 

) 

Traders'  Bank 


1900 
June 


To  Cash. 


$580 


•      I      T19°° 

00  J  Jane 


By  Check 


$474 


7-8. 
CASH  BOOK 


Dr.       Cr. 


TOOO 

June 


Paid  for  Stationery  and  Post- 
age  

Rec'd  for  Sales 

Paid  Store  Rent  for  June 

Rec'd  for  Sales 

Paid  Cartage 

"    Insurance 

Deposited  in  Traders1  Bank. . . 
Balance 


$479 
495 


$1 

80 

4 
^93 
580 

«5 


$375  25]  I  $975 

ll 


75 


Note.  —The  amount  on*hand  June  4  should  have  been 
stated,  in  order  to  make  this  balance  actual. 

9-10.  a)  $500.00.  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

June  7,  1900. 

Fifteen  days  from  date,  for  value  received,  we 
promise  to  pay  to  Strong  &  Harlon  or  order  Five 
Hundred  Dollars.  GORDON  &  SMITH. 

b)  $474-50.  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

June  7,  1900. 
Traders'  Bank 
Pay  to  Strong  &  Harlon,  or  order,  Four  Hun- 
dred Seventy-four  and  50-100  Dollars. 

GORDON  &  SMITH. 

c)  $80.00.  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

June  6,  1900. 
Received  of  Gordon  &  Smith  Eighty  Dollars  in 
full  for  rent  of  store  for  the  month  of  June,  1000. 

JOHN  ST.  JOHN. 

ARITHMETIC. 
Questions. 
1.  a)  Divide  .207776  by  .0086,  and  write  in  words 
the  local  value  of  each  significant  figure  in 


the  quotient,  b)  Multiply  45^.  by  6/p  and 
write  the  product  in  w>rds. 

2.  Find  the  value  of  two-fifths  of  300  A.  45  sq. 

rd.  of  land  at  $57.25  per  acre. 

3.  a)  f  is   what  per   cent,   of  }?    b)  What  per 

cent,  of  a  watch  case  14  carats  fine  is  alloy? 

4.  If  a  man  insures  his  house  valued  at  $3,600 

at  H%*  and  the  furniture  therein  valued 
at  $1,800  at  i%%,  and  the  whole  is  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  what  is  his  net  loss? 

5.  The  interest  on  a  certain  sum  for  1  yr.  1  mo. 

1  da.  at  6%  per  annum  was  $86.40.  Find 
the  sum  at  interest. 

6.  After   trade   discounts   of   33^%i   20%    and 

5%  had  been  deducted  from  the  list  price 
of  an  article,  the  cost  to  a  buyer  was  $43.51. 
Find  the  list  price. 

7.  Raise  3  to  the  fifth  power,  and  extract  the 

square  root  of  the  result  ^(correct  to  2 
decimal  places). 

8.  If  A,  B  and  C  can  do  a  certain  piece  of  work 

in  12  days  when  working  together,  and  A 
and  C  can  do  the  same  in  17^  days,  how 
long  will  it  take  B  alone? 

9.  Which    produces    the    better    income,    N.    T. 

Central  s's  bought  at  12254  or  M.  K.  &  T. 
4*s  at  91^,  and  how  much? 
10.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangular  field  16  ch.  40  L 
on  one  side  which  is  14  ch.  80  1.  from  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  field. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  .207776  -*-  .0086=  24.16    twenty 

four 

one  tenth 

six  hundredths 

b)  45u*  ?   ¥*  =  tV  *  W  =  277  H* 
two  hundred  seventy-seven  and  two  hun- 
dred ninety-five   three    hundred  forty- 
firsts. 

A    sq.  rd.  A  A 

2.  {of  300  45    =120.1127    120.1157  x$57j  = 

$6,876.44. 

3.  a)  f -+-$  =  *{  =  1.11  J=  I"  i* 
«tt-tt  =  H  =  *=.4it  =  4i|* 

4.  $3,6ooXf*=$27.oo      $27.00+ $2o.25=$47  25 
$1,800  X  1  t*  =  $20.25 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  loss  to  the  owner 
of  the  property.  His  property  was  insured  at  full 
value  and  he  received  full  payment  for  the  loss. 
The  premium  paid  may  not  be  considered  a  loss 
as  it  was  paid  tor  protection  and  he  received  the 
thing  paid  for. 

5.  1  yr    =    .06         $86.40  -+-  .065^  =  $1,325.83 


iyr    = 
1  mo.  = 
1  da.   = 

.06 
005 
.oooj 

100 
•33} 
5). 66| 

.o65i 

•  131 

20). 53* 

$43.51  -*-  -5o{  -=$85,875 


.50} 
7-     3X3X3X3X3=243 

1/243"=  15.58 
8.     A,  B  and  C  can  do  ^,  in  1  day.     A  and  C 
can  do  fz  in  1  day.     ^  (what  A,  B  and  C 
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can  do  in  i  day)  —  ^  (what  A  and  C  can 
do  in  one  day  =  Jfa  or  what  B  can  do  in 
i  day      It  will  therefore  take  B  as  many 
days  to  do  the  work  as  ffg  is  contained 
times  in  }|$  or  38^.     Ans. 
9.    4.0000  -*-  91.75  =  .04359  4- 
5.0000  -*-  122.5  =  .04081  + 
•°4359 —  04081  =  .00278 
M.  K.  &  T.  4's  is  the  better  by  .00278 
10.     Take  j£  the  product  of  the  base  by  the 
altitude. 


164  XI48  =  121.36  sq.ch. 


DRAWING. 
Questions, 
Note.    Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10 
credits  assigned  to  it.    Use  compasses  for  draw- 
ing circles.    Take  measurements  from  ruler.    The 
measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one  inch." 

C.V. 

►. 


1.  a)  Explain  how  you  would  present  a  first  les- 

son in  color  to  young  pupils,  b)  Define  1) 
tint,  2)  shade,  3)  color  scale,  4)  broken 
color,  5)  neutrals. 

2.  a)  Name  the  different  lines  used  in  mechan- 

ical draughting,  b)  Draw  an  oblique  line 
3%"  long  and  erect  a  perpendicular  i5<" 
long  at  each  end. 

3.  Construct  a  scale  %"  to  1',  showing  12'  and 

subdivisions  of  3    each. 

4.  Make  a  drawing  to  show  the  plan  and  the 

front  elevation  of  a  square  plinth  placed 
with  its  square  face  parallel  to  the  vertical 
plane  of  projection  and  two  edges  thereof 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane  of  projection. 

5.  a)   Draw  a  circle  to  represent  the  scope  of 

vision,  and  in  it  locate  the  E.  L,  C.  V.,  and 
the  guide,    b)  Draw  a  cube  wholly  in  the 
upper  left  quadrant. 
.6  Name  three  devices  which  may  be  used  profit- 
ably in  the  presentation  of  perspective. 


h- 


7.  Copy  diagram  given;  transfer  the  square  to 

the  ground  plane  and  erect  a  pyramid  on  the 
perspective  square — altitude  V/*". 

8.  Sketch  the  contour  of  the  State  of  New  York ; 

locate  and  shade  (using  usual  convention) 
to  represent  the  principal  mountainous 
districts. 


9.  Sketch  the  following  to  represent  correct 
grouping  and  shading ;  the  right  half  of  an 
ordinary  mantel,  upon  which  may  be  seen 
a  vase  and  other  ornaments. 

10.  Copy  sketch. 
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Answers. 
1.  a)  Material  for  lesson:  Glass  prism,  color 
top,  book  of  colors,  etc.  Plan:  Introduction, — to 
arouse  the  pupil's  curiosity  and  interest  1) 
Study  the  colors  first,  from  the  solar  spectrum. 
2)  Match  the  six  positive  spectrum  colors,  from 
the  colored  papers,  and  place  them  in  order.  3) 
Children  find  objects  about  the  room,  such  as 
flowers,  the  gowns  of  the  girls,  crayon,  etc.,  which 
match  these  colors.  4)  By  the  use  of  the  color- 
top,  produce  the  twelve  hues.  5)  Impress  "tint," 
"shade"  and  "hue"  firmly  on  the  pupils'  minds. 
6)  Children  match  the  hues.  7)  Arrange  the  eight- 
een colors  in  their  proper  order.  Conclusion: 
Drill,  by  mounting  the  colors  in  order,  painting 
3. 


them,  etc.    Home  work:   Pupils  collect  articles 
matching  the  eighteen  colors. 

(b)  1)  A  tint  is  any  color  modified  by  light,  or 
blended  with  white.  2)  A  shade  is  any  color 
modified  by  diminished  light,  by  shadow,  or 
blended  with  black.  3)  A  color  scale  is  a  regular 
series  of  colors  composed  of  some  central  color 
graduating  by  a  succession  of  steps  to  a  tint  on 
one  side,  and  to  a  deep  shade  on  the  other. 
A  broken  color  is  any  color  modified  by  gray. 
Neutrals  are  colors  which  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  colors  in  juxtaposition,  viz:  black,  white,  sil- 
ver and  gold. 

2.  Full  line  (light  and  dark),  dotted  line,  dash 
line,  and  dot  and  dash  line. 


8 
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6.  (a)  Take  a  book,  and  pass  a  string  under 
the  upper  cover,  as  it  lies  on  the  table!  Toin  the 
ends  of  the  string  at  such  a  place  above  the  book, 
that  the  receding  edges  of  it,  will  appear  to  co- 
incide with  the  strings.  (To  teach  convergence 
of  lines  at  the  C.  V.  in  parallel  perspective,    b) 


Copy  pictures  through  groutnd  glass,  and  make 
measurements,  (c)  Have  pupils  observe  a  rail- 
road  track,  tunnel,  or  Hue  of  telegraph  poles,  etc, 
and  state  what  they  notice  about  the  apparent 
size  as  the  distance  increases. 
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to.  Copy  sketch. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Questions. 

I.  a)  What  causes  the  apparent  movement  of 
the  sun  north  and  south  in  the  heavens?  6) 
What  is  the  measure  of  this  movement  in 
degrees?  * 

2-  Define  and  give  an  example  of  a)  a  mountain 
system;  b)  a  plateau ;  c)  a  plain;  d)  a  river 
basin. 

3+  Locate  in  the  German  empire  a)  an  educa- 
tional center;  b)  a  famous  river;  c)  a  trad- 
ing port ;  d)  extensive  forests. 

4.  Name  a)  two  rivers  which  cross  the  plains  of 

China;  b)  one  receiving  its  waters  from  the 
south  side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains;  c) 
two  flowing  northward  across  Siberia. 

5.  Which  grand  division  of  land  has  the  most  a) 

regular  coast  line;  b)  irregular  coast  line? 
c )  How  do  these  conditions  affect  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  people? 

6.  On  what  waters  would  you  sail  in  journeying 

by  ship  from  London  to  Constantinople? 

7.  Locate  by  province  or  colony  0)  Sydney;  b) 


Melbourne:  c)  Johannesburg;  d)  Cape 
Town. 

8.  Name  the  counties  of  New  York  that  border 

on  a)  Pennsylvania;  b)  New  Jersey. 

9.  Name   a)    two   important   exports;    b)    two 

principal  cities;  c)  one  valuable  forest  pro- 
duct; d)  one  mineral  product,  of  Cuba. 
10.  Trace  a  water  communication  between  a)  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  city;  b)    New  York 
city  and  Baltimore. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  The  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun  and  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  b)  470  (23^° 
to  the  north  and  23^°  to  the  south). 

2.  a)  A  number  of  mountain  ranges  having  the 
same  general  direction  in  one  great  highland  form 
a  mountain  system.  Rocky  Mt.  system  in  North 
America.  6)  Plains  that  stand  high  above  sea 
level  are  called  plateaus.  Plateau  of  Thibet,  in 
Asia,  c)  A  large  tract  of  low,  generally  level 
land  is  a  plain.  The  Steppes  or  great  plains  of 
Russia,  in  Europe,  d)  The  entire  region  drained 
by  a  river  system  is  a  river  basin.  The  basin  of 
the  Amazon,  in  South  America. 

3.  a)  Leipsic,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  which  is  in  the  central  part  of 
Germany,  b)  The  Rhine,  which  flows  through 
the  western  part  of  Germany  from  south  to  north. 
c)  Hamburg,  in  the  north-western  part,  on  the 
Elbe,  d)  The  Black  Forests  in  the  south-western 
part. 

4.  a)  Hoang-Ho  or  Yellow,  Yang-tse-Kiang ; 
b)  Ganges;  c)  .Lena,  Yenisei. 

5.  o)  Africa*  b)  Europe;  c)  An  irregular,  deep- 
Iv-indentea  coast  line  is  favorable  to  navigation. 
The  intercourse  with  other  nations  and  the  com- 
merce with  them  which  this  brings  teaches  a  peo-. 
pie,  and  also  brings  wealth.  The  harbors  also 
afford  shelter  for  building  and  keeping  ships  of 
war.  and  this  makes  a  nation  powerful.  For  these 
reasons  Europe  is  wealthier  and  more  powerful 
than  Africa. 

6.  Thames  river,  North  sea,  Strait  of  Dover, 
English  channel,  Atlantic  ocean,  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, Mediterranean  sea,  Aegaen  sea,  Strait  of 
Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Bosphorous  strait 

7.  a)  New  South  Wales;  b)  Victoria;  c) 
South  African  Republic;  d)  Cape  Colony. 

8.  a)  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Auegany,  Steu- 
ben, Chemung.  Tioga,  Broome,  Delaware,  Sulli- 
van, Orange,  b)  Orange,  Rockland,  Westchester, 
New  York,  Kincrs,  Richmond. 

9.  a)  Sugar,  tobacco;  b)  Havana,  Santiago  de 
Cuba;  c)  mahogany;  d)  cooper. 

10.  a)  Lake  Michigan.  Strait  of  Mackinac,  Lake 
Huron,  '  St.  Clair  river  and  lake,  Detroit  river, 
Lake  Erie,  Erie  canal,  Hudson  river,  b)  New 
York  bay,  Atlantic  ocean,  Chesapeake  bay. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCA- 
TION 
Questions. 
Of  the  following  questions  candidates  will  an- 
swer 10  only,  to  each  of  which  10  credits  are 
assigned 

1.  What  was  the  main  purpose  of  education  in 

a)  ancient  Egypt;  b)  India;  c)  China? 

2.  Name  a)   a  distinguished  teacher,  and  b)    a 

renowned  pupil  of  Aristotle.  What  was  the 
chief  characteristic  of  Aristotle's  method  ot 
teaching? 
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3.  What  was  the  means  of  support  of  the  schools 

of  a)  Athens;  b)  Rome.  What  was  the 
chief  aim  of  the  schools  of  each? 

4.  State  the  provisions  of  the  Jewish  system  of 

education  adopted  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest, relating  to  a)  minimum  age  of  pupils; 
6)  minimum  number  of  pupils  for  each 
teacher;  c)  attendance;  d)  teacher;  e)  sub- 
jects taught 

5.  What  religious  order  greatly  fostered  higher 

education  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries? 

6.  Upon  what  law  of  human  development  is  in- 

ductive teaching  based? 

7.  What  was  the  most  prominent  motive  in  the 

life  of  Pestalozzi? 

8.  a)   To  what  grade  of  educational  work  did 

Erasmus  principally  direct  his  efforts}  b) 
To  what,  Martin  Luther?  ' 

9.  State  a)  by  what  organizations  most  of  the 

earlier  colleges  of  this  country  were  estab- 
lished, and  b)  two  means  of  financial  sup- 
port 

10.  a)   State    a    well-known    educational  maxim 

which  is  exemplified  in  giving  development 
lessons,  b)  What  term  derived  from  a  re- 
nowned teacher  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
method  of  teaching  employed  in  giving  de- 
velopment lessons? 

11.  a)  What  was  the  nature  of  the  "Great  Didac- 

tics" of  Comenius?  b)  What  illustrated 
text  book  did  he  publish? 

12.  Where  and  by  whom  were  the  first  public 

schools  organized  within  the  present  limits 
of  this  state? 

13.  Compare  the  old  line  academies  of  this  state 

with  our  present  high  schools,  as  to  a)  how 
controlled,  b)  principal  means  of  support, 
e)  extent  of  patronizing  territory. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  Egypt — class — to  prepare  man  for  his  call- 
ing; open  to  all  save  swineherds,  b)  India — per- 
petuation of  caste  system,  c)  China — to  pro- 
mote adoration  of  ancestors  and  prepare  for  of- 
ficial position. 

2.  a)  Plato,  b)  Alexander,  c)  creation  of  the 
science  of  deductive  logic 

3.  a)  Athens — state  support;  purpose, — sym- 
metrical physical,  intellectual  and  ethical  devel- 
opment 0!  the  man.  b)  Rome— support  private 
or  domestic;  purpose, — complete  development  of 
Roman  citizens. 

4.  0)  Age  6  years,  b)  maximum  number  25. 
c)  attendance  compulsory,  d)  teachers,  mature 
married  men.  <♦)  Subjects — Scriptures,  reading 
and  writing,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy. 

5.  Jesuits. 

6.  Upon  the  natural  order  of  development  of 
the  perceptive,  conceptive,  cognitive  and  cogita- 
tive faculties.  "There  is  no  beginning  of  mental 
activity  except  by  impression  from  without" 
"From  particular  tact  to  general  truth."  "From 
simple  to  compound,  concrete  to  abstract,  percep- 
tion to  reflection,  examples  to  rules." 

m  7-  A  desire  based  on  love  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity. 

8.  a)  To  the  higher  classes—the  select  few — 
higher  education,  b)  Education  for  the  masses, 
universal,   especially   for  the  lowly;   he  laid  the 


foundation  of  the  present  German  common  school 
system. 

9.  a)  Churches  or  religious  organizations,  or 
bodies,  b)  Endowments,  tuition,  state  aid,  church 
contributions,  lotteries. 

10.  a)  "Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known." "The  thing  before  the  word."  "The 
thought  before  the  word."  b)  Pestalozzian,  So- 
cratic. 

11.  a)  A  treatise  designed  to  show  "how  to 
teach  all  things  to  all  men."    b)  Orbis  Pictus. 

12.  The  charter  of  the  West  India  Company 
specified  that  it  should  maintain  "preachers, 
schoolmasters  and  comforters  of  the  sick;"  first 
official  act  relating  to  public  schools  was  in  1620, 
when  the  patroons  were  ordered  to  furnish  school- 
masters; first  regular  schoolmaster  was  Adam 
Roelandsen;  in  1633  he  opened  a  school  in  New 
Amsterdam,  a  free  school  supported  by  the 
church  and  the  company. 

13.  a)  Academies,  private  board  of  trustees. 
High  schools,  board  of  education,  chosen  by  the 
electors — subject  to  statutes  of  the  state,  b) 
Academies,  tuition  and  endowment.  High  school, 
public  school  money  and  local  taxation,  c) 
Academies,  practically  unlimited  High  schools, 
practically  limited  by  district,  city  or  village  cor- 
poration boundaries. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  having  two  branches 

of  the  state  legislature?  j 

2.  a)  How  often  are  town  meetings  held?    b)* 

Mention  two  officers  elected  at  town  meet- 
ings and  c )  one  important  duty  of  each. 

3.  State  a)  the  general  duties  of  the  attorney- 

general  of  this  state;  b)  his  term  of  office. 

4.  What  is  the  term  of  office  of  a)  United  States 

senator;  b)  representative  in  congress?  c) 
Why  did  the  framers    of    the    constitution 
adopt  this  plan? 

5.  Who  is  custodian  of  the  public  records  of  a) 

the  county;  b)  the  town;  c)  the  school  dis- 
trict? 

6.  Give  the  general  duties  of  inspectors  of  elec- 

tion. 

7.  a)  How  is  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  of 

the  United  States  filled?  b)  Give  two  of 
his  most  important  duties. 

8.  What  member  of  the  president's  cabinet  has 

charge  of  a)  the  United  States  military 
school  at  West  Point:  b)  the  naval  school 
at  Annapolis;  c^  the  Indian  schools? 

9.  a)  How  are  new  states  admitted  into  the  Un- 

>on?  b)  How  are  the  territories  governed? 
c)  How  is  a  territory  represented  in  con- 
gress ? 
10.  a)  What  is  the  name  of  the  highest  court  of 
the  United  States?  b)  How  are  its  judges 
chosen  ? 

Answers. 
1.  There  is  less  danger  of  bad  measures  passing 
two  houses  than  there  is  in  such  measures  pass- 
ing one  house.  The  bad  features  of  the  measure 
may  be  discovered  in  one  house  when  they  have 
not  been  discovered  in  the  other.  One  house 
therefore  operates  as  a  check  upon  the  other  to 
prevent  legislation  which  is  not  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  people. 
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2.  a)  Biennially;  b)  supervisor,  town  clerk. 
(Any  other  two  town  officers  may  be  given.)  c) 
Receive  and  disburse  the  school  money  of  the 
town  as  directed  by  law.  He  is  the  custodian  of 
the  official  records  of  the  town.  (Other  answers 
may  be  given.) 

3.  o)  He  is  the  attorney  for  the  state  and  pros- 
ecutes and  defends  actions  in  behalf  of  the  state 
b)  Two  years. 

4.  a)  Six  years,  b)  two  years,  c)  It  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  National  Party  and  the 
State  Party.  The  former  favored  representation 
in  congress  based  on  the  population  or  "propor- 
tional representation,"  as  it  was  called,  and  the 
latter  favored  equal  representation  or  the  same 
number  of  representatives  from  each  state.  The 
compromise  combined  the  two  plans,  thus  satis- 
fying in  a  measure  both  parties  and  greatly  aiding 
in  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

5.  a)  The  county  clerk,  b)  the  town  clerk,  c) 
the  school  district  clerk. 

6.  They  appoint  two  poll  clerks  and  two  ballot 
clerks.  They  receive  the  votes  cast  at  an  election 
and  deposit  them  in  boxes  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. After  the  polls  are  closed  they  canvass  such 
votes  and  make  true  reports  of  the  same  as  di- 
rected by  law. 

7.  a)  Appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  b)  He  supervises  the  publication 
of  all  laws,  treaties,  and  public  archives  and 
records,  and  preserves  the  same  in  his  office.  He 
has  charge  of  all  correspondence  relating  to  for- 
eign matters.  He  makes  out  and  records  pass- 
ports, commissions,  etc.  (Other  answers  will  be 
accepted.) 

8.  a)  Secretary  of  the  war,  b)  secretary  of  the 
navy,  c)  secretary  of  the  interior 

9.  a)  By  an  act  of  congress,  b)  Congress  pre- 
scribed a  local  territorial  government.  The  pres- 
ident appoints  a  governor,  subject  to  the  confir- 
mation of  the  senate,  c)  A  territory  is  repre- 
sented in  congress  by  a  delegate,  who  may  discuss 
questions  before  that  body,  but  who  is  not  al- 
lowed to  vote. 

10.  a)  United  States  supreme  court,  b)  Ap- 
pointed by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  senate. 

PHYSICS 
Questions. 

1.  In   which   class  of  levers   is   the  o)    weight 

never  less  than  the  power;   b)   power  al- 
ways more  than  the  weight? 

2.  a)  Describe  the  action  of  the  force  pump  and 

b)  illustrate  by  means  of  a  drawing. 

3.  a)  At  sea  level,  to  what  height  will  water  rise 

in  a  vacuum?    b)  Why? 

4.  How  far  will  a  stone  fall  in  five  seconds  af- 

fected by  gravity  alone? 

5.  a)  Why  does  smoke  ascend  on  some  days  and 

on  others  descend?    b)  In  either  case,  what 
does  it  indicate  in  regard  to  the  weather? 

6.  Distinguish  between  a  liquid  and  a  gas. 

7.  Name  and  define  a)  three  general  properties 

of  matter;  b)  three  specific  properties. 

8.  Name  an  object  that  is  a)  transparent;  b) 

translucent;  c)  opaque. 

9.  Explain  the  rise  of  liquids  in  small  tubes. 
10.  a)  Define  conduction;  b)  convection;  c)  give 

three  practical  applications  of  the  principle 
of  convection. 


Answers. 

1.  a)  Levers  of  the  second  class,  b)  Levers  of 
the  third  class. 

2.  The  force  pump  consists  of  a  closed  hollow 
cylinder,  in  which  is  fitted  a  solid  piston,  which 
is  operated  from  above  by  a  lever.  This  cylinder 
is  connected  with  the  main  body  of  water  by  a 
tube  leading  downward  from  it.  Between  the 
tube  and  cylinder  is  a  valve,  which  moves  only  in 
an  upward  direction.  From  one  side  "and  near  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  opens  a  discharge  pipe,  at 
the  entrance  of  which  is  also  a  valve,  opening  out- 
ward. (See  diagram.)  When  the  piston  is  Forced 
down,  the  valve  (a),  closes,  and  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  (r),  is  forced  out  through  (b-m). 
When  the  piston  is  raised,  valve  (c)  is  closed  by 
the  weight  of  the  water  in  (m),  valve  (a)  is 
opened,  and  water  is  forced  into  the  reservoir  by 
atmospheric  pressure  at  (s)  to  fill  the  partial 
vacuum  formed  by  raising  the  piston.  In  a 
pump  of  this  kind  the  water  is  forced  out  in 
spurts.  A  steady  flow  may  be  obtained  by  intro- 
ducing an  air  chamber,  through  which  the  water 
must  flow  before  discharging.  This  equalizes  the 
pressure. 


3.  a)  Thirty-four  feet,  b)  Because  at  that 
height  the  column  of  water  will  equal  in  weight 
the  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  outside,  and 
form  a  balance. 

4.  S  =  \  gr.» ;  -  S  =  16.08  X  5f  or  402  gr.  (S). 

5.  a)  Because  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
varies  on  different  days,  b)  When  smoke  rises, 
fair  weather  is  indicated,  because  the  air  is  free 
from  water  vapor  and  therefore  heavier.  When 
smoke  falls,  stormy  weather  or  approaching 
storms  are  indicated,  because  the  air  is  lighter 
than  the  smoke,  being  full  of  water  vapor. 

6.  Liquids  and  gases  are  both  fluids,  and  the 
molecules  of  each  move  readily  about.  They  dif- 
fer in  that  liquids  tend  to  preserve  a  definite  vol- 
ume, while  gases  expand  indefinitely. 

7.  a)  Extension  is  that  property  of  matter  by 
virtue  of  which  it  occupies  space.  Impenetrability 
is  that  property  of  matter  by  virtue  of  which  two 
bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time.  Mobility  is  that  property  of  matter  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  position  of  bodies  may  be 
changed,    c)  Malleability  is  that  property  of  mat- 
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ter  by  virtue  of  which  some  bodies  may  be  rolled 
or  hammered  into  sheets.  Ductility  is  that  prop- 
erty of  matter  by  virtue  of  which  some  bodies 
may  be  drawn  into  wire.  Brittleness  is  that  prop- 
erty of  matter  bv  virtue  of  which  some  bodies 
may  be  easily  broken,  as  by  a  blow.  (0£her  an- 
swers may  be  given.) 

8.  a)  Glass;  b)  ground  glass;  c)  wood. 

9.  The  surface  01  all  liquids  has  a  tendency  to 
contract,  and  the  rise  of  liquids  in  small  tubes 
occurs  when  the  adhesive  power  between  the  par- 
ticles of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  sides 
of  the  tube  is  greater  than  the  cohesive  power  of 
the  particles  of  the  liquid  film. 

10.  a)  Conduction  is  the  process  by  which  heat 
passes  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  parts  of  an 
unequally  heated  body,  b)  Convection  is  the 
method  of  diffusing  heat  by  the  motion  of  heated 
fluid  masses,  c)  Heating  a  room  by  a  stove; 
heating  buildings  by  steam ;  in  cooking. 


SCHOOL  LAW. 
Questions. 

1.  By  what  vote  may  a  district  change  a)  from 

three  trustees  to  one;  b)  from  one  trustee 
to  three? 

2.  Mention   two   qualifications    for   voters   at   a 

school  meeting. 

3.  To  what  exemption  from  regular  tuition  is  a 

non-resident  taxpayer  entitled? 

4.  State  the  legal  qualifications  of  a  teacher  as 

to  a)  age;  b)  certificate. 

5.  In  a  common  school  who  has  the  authority 

to  establish  rules  for  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  school? 

6.  What  amount   may   a   trustee  expend   for  a 

dictionary,  map,  globes  or  other  school  ap- 
paratus, without  the  authority  of  a  vote  of 
the  district? 

7.  a)    The  annual   school   census  must  contain 

the  names  of  children  of  school  age  resid- 
ing in  the  district  on  what  date?  b)  When 
must  the  trustee  make  his  annual  report  to 
the  school  commissioner? 

8.  Give  the  longest  time  for  which  a  teacher  may 

be  hired  in  advance. 

9.  What  is  the  collector's  fee  a)   for  receiving 

taxes;  b)  for  collecting  them? 
10.  Mention  two  causes  for  which  a  trustee  would 
be  justified  in  removing  a  teacher. 

Answers. 

j.  a)  The  electors  at  any  school  meeting  may 
resolve  by  a  majority  vote  to  change  from  three 
trustees  to  one  trustee.  &)  By  a  two- thirds  v6te 
of  legal  voters  present  at  an  annual  meeting. 

2.  Any  person  of  full  age  residing  in  a  school 
district,  who  has  resided  in  said  district  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  preceding  any  annual  or 
special  school  meeting,  who  owns,  or  hires,  or  is 
in  possession  under  contract  of  purchase,  real 
property  liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes; 
or  any  resident  of  such  district  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  is 
the  parent  of  a  child  or  children  of  school  age, 
some  one  or  more  of  whom  shall  have  attended 
school  at  least  ei^ht  weeks  within  the  year  pre- 
ceding such  meeting.  (Other  qualifications  may 
be  given.) 


3.  He  isj.entitled  to  exemption  from  tuition 
for  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxes  which  he  pays. 

4.  a)  Must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 
b)  Must  possess  an  unannulled  diploma,  granted 
by  a  State  Normal  school,  or  an  unrevoked  or  un- 
annulled certificate  of  qualification,  given  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  an  unex- 
pired certificate  of  qualification,  given  by  the 
school  commissioner  within  whose  district  the 
teacher  is  employed. 

«?.  The  trustee  or  trustees. 

6.  Not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars. 

7.  a)  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  b) On  the 
first  day  of  August. 

8.  Not  longer  than  one  year  in  advance. 

9.  a)  One  per  cent,    b)  Five  per  cent. 

10.  For  incompetency  or  for  immorality. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 
Questions. 

1.  Give  a  plan  for  teaching  the  cardinal  points  a) 

on  the  earth's  surface ;  b)  on  the  map. 

2.  State  two  importani  purposes  of  review  work. 

3.  What  should  be  the  chief  purpose  of  the  first 

lessons  in  reading  in  the  first  year  of  school  ? 

4.  a)  Give  a  good  method  for  the  detection  and 

correction  of  misspelled  words  in  the  writ- 
ten spelling  exercises,  b)  What  means 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  future  mis- 
spelling of  these  words? 

5.  a)  Mention  two  important  purposes  in  teach- 

ing arithmetic,  b)  What  special  advantages 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  mental 
arithmetic  ? 

6.  In  what  year  of  school,  or  grade,  should  the 

use  of  a  text  book  in  geography  begin? 
Give  reason  for  answer. 

7.  State  three  important  educational  axioms. 

8.  Give  a  good  plan  for  opening  exercises  suit- 

able for  an  ungraded  rural  school. 

9.  Give  a  good  plan  for  dealing  with  tardiness. 
10.  Mention  three  things  that  should  always  be 

taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
promotion  of  pupils. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  Teach  the  class  that  the  sun  rises  in  the 
east.  Then  by  facing  the  east,  the  left  hand 
points  to  the  north,  and  the  right  to  the  south  ;— 
or  at  night  locate  the  north  star  and  face  it,  then 
the  right  hand  points  east,  and  the  left  west  b) 
After  locating  direction  as  regards  the  school 
^rounds,  draw  a  map  of  the  grounds,  and  hang  it 
so  that  north  will  be  toward  the  top,  then  state 
that  it  is  customary  to  draw  maps  so  that  north 
will  be  toward  the  top.  Have  the  class  examine 
maps  and  find  north,  east,  south  and  west 

2.  To  gain  accuracy  and  celerity,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  of  each  part  of  a  subject  to 
the  whole. 

3.  By  conversation  to  gain  the  acquaintance  and 
confidence  of  the  cm*  Id,  and  to  discover  his  powers 
and  characteristics  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  class  work. 

4.  a)  Have  each  student  pass  his  paper  to  the 
next,  and  while  the  teacher  or  a  student  spells  the 
words  correctly,  let  all  correct.  Vary  the  order 
of  passing  that  no  student  may  know  who  is  to 
correct  his  paper,  b)  Particular  attention  should 
be  called  to  words  misspelled  by  a  large  number 
of  the  class,  and  these  should  be  made  a  part  of 
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the  next  regular  lesson.  Each  student  should 
learn  to  spell  correctlv  before  the  next  lesson  the 
words  he  has  misspelled  in  this.  A  list  of  mis- 
spelled words  should  be  kept  for  review  lessons, 
to  be  given  at  stated  times.  The  review  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  some  game,  if  desired 

5.  a)  To  develop  the  power  of  reasoning  and 
promote  accuracy,  and  to  prepare  for  general 
business,  b)  Rapidity  of  thought  and  ability  to 
hold  in  mind  all  the  given  elements  of  a  problem. 

6.  It  should  not  be  used  until  the  pupil  can 
read  comprehensively,  and  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  local  geography.  In  an  ungraded  school,  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  time,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
introduce  the  book  earlier  than  would  be  advisable 
in  a  graded  school.  The  time  would  vary  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  grade. 

7.  "Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown." 
^earn  to   do  by  doing."    "The  thought  before 

the  word."  "There  is  no  beginning  of  mental 
activity  except  by  impression  from  without." 

8.  a)  Roll  call,  b)  singing,  c)  literary  exercise. 
This  may  be  Scripture  reading,  recitations  by  the 
students,  a  story  read  by  the  teacher,  or  short 
talks  on  some  subject  correlated  with  school 
work,    d}  Singing. 

9_  Make  the  morning  exercises  of  such  charac- 
ter that  the  students  will  desire  to  be  present. 
Allow  a  half  holiday  once  per  month  to  all  whose 
attendance  record  during  the  month  has  been  per- 
fect. The  cause  as  well  as  a  remedy  may  some- 
time be  ascertained  by  conferring  with  the  parents. 

10.  a)  The  child's  age  and  his  physical  and 
mental  condition.  b)  Previous  education.  c) 
The  child's  environment. 

READING. 
Questions. 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  20  credits 
assigned  to  it. 

1.  Define  a)  pitch,  b)  inflection,      c)  State  two 

kinds  of  inflection  and  illustrate  each  in  a 
sentence. 

2.  Show  the  distinction  in  meaning  between  a) 

polite  and  obliging;  b)  want  and  need;  c) 
hasten  and  hurry. 

3.  Sketch  a  plan   for  developing  to  a  primary 

class  the  word  "cat"  a)  by  the  word  method ; 
b)  by  the  phonic  method. 

4.  a)  State  three  advantages  to  be  derived  from 

supplementary  reading,  b)  How  should 
supplementary  reading  for  the  third  year 
differ  from  that  for  the  seventh  year  in  re- 
gard to  the  class  of  subjects  given? 

5.  "The  old  man  walks  down  the  narrow  street." 

Show   how  by  the  emphasis    of    different 
words  four  distinct  ideas  mav  be  expressed 
in  the  foregoing  sentence. 
Answers. 

1.  a)  It  is  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
acuteness  or  gravity  of  tone.  (It  includes  keys, 
melodies,  inflections  and  modulations.)  b)  It  is 
modulation  or  change  in  pitch,  c)  Rising— Will 
you  so  soon  ?    Falling — I  will  go  now. 

2.  a)  Polite  means  to  be  refined  in  manners  or 
behavior;  obliging,  to  perform  some  actual  ser- 
vice for  another,  or  to  be  willing  to  do  so.  b)  To 
want  is  to  wish  for  or  desire  something  which 
contributes  to  our  comfort ;  to  need  is  to  be  with- 
out that  which  is  essential  to  our  existence  or 


purpose,  c)  Hasten  and  hurry  both  imply  quick 
action,  but  hasten  is  to  proceed  with  design  and 
good  order,  while  hurry  supposes  confusion  and 
irregularity. 

3.  The  following  "are  brief  outlines  of  a  plan: 
a)  1.  Show  a  representation  of  a  cat  either  on 
blackboard  or  chart  and  have  a  short  conversation 
with  the  pupils  about  the  cat.  2.  Show  the  word. 
3.  Drill  on  the  work  by  having  pupils  select  it 
from  lists  of  words  and  on  different  parts  of  the 
board.  4.  Teach  pupils  to  write  the  word,  b)  1. 
Proceed  as  in  a)  1.  2.  Pronounce  phonetically 
each  letter  of  the  word.  3.  Drill  on  the  sound  of 
each  letter.  4.  Combine  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
to  form  the  word.  5.  Show  the  written  word. 
6.  Proceed  as  in  a)  3.    7.  Proceed  as  in  a)  4. 

4.  a)  Supplementary  reading  should  1)  enlarge 
the  child's  vocabulary;  2)  be  an  introduction  to 
and  create  a  taste  for  good  literature;  3)  be  a 
source  of  gaining  new  information,  b)  The  third 
year  supplementary  reading  should  consist  prin- 
cipally of  myths,  fairy  stories,  nature  stories,  or 
stories  of  animals.  The  seventh  year  should  con- 
sist of  historical  sketches  and  biographies,  poetry, 
elementary  science. 

5.  By  emphasizing  old,  we  distinguish  the  man 
from  a  young  man.  By.  emphasizing  man,  we  call 
attention  to  the  gender  of  the  person,  showing  it 
was  masculine,  not"  feminine.  By  emphasizing 
walks,  we  lay  stress  on  the  kind  of  action, — he 
walks,  not  drives.  By  emphasizing  down,  we  dis- 
tinguish direction, — he  walks  down,  not  up  or 
over.     (Other  correct  answers  accepted.) 

GRAMMAR. 

Questions 

1  I  pause  to  think  with  admiration  of  the  noble 

2  king  who  in  his  single  person  possessed  all 

3  the  Saxpn  virtues  •  who,  in  his  care  to  instruct 

4  his  people,  probably  did  more  to  preserve  the 

5  beautiful   old    Saxon   language,   than   I   can 

6  imagine;  without  whom,  the  English  tongue 

7  in  which  I  tell  this  story  might  have  wanted 

8  half  its  meaning.    As  it  is  said  that  his  spirit 

9  still  inspires  some  of  our  best  English  laws, 

10  so,  let  you  and  me  *pray  that  it  may  animate 

11  our  English  hearts,  at  least  to  this— to  resolve, 

12  when  we  see  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  left 

13  in  ignorance,  that  nve  will  do  our  best,  while 

14  life  is  in  us,  to  have  them  taught;  and  to  tell 

15  those  rulers  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  them, 

16  and  who  neglect  their  duty,  that  they  have 

17  profited  very  little  by  all  the  years  that  have 

18  rolled  away  since  the  year  nine  hundred  and 

19  one,  and  that  they  are  far  behind  the  bright 

20  example  of  King  Alfred  the  Great. 

Charles  Dickens. 

The  first  eight  questions  refer  to  the  above 
selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity  in 
answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions: 

x  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate 
clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses;  b)  objective  clauses; 
c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming;  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject 
and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  thepartsof  speech 
to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character 
of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial, 
etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier 
of  that  verb. 
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5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following 
order:  class,  person,  number,  gender,  case.  Give  the 
reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only 
the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active 
or  passive  voice. 

8  in  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  prin- 
cipal parts,  regular  or  inegular,  transitive  or  intransitive, 
voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  JO  credits 
assigned  to  it. 

1.  Give  a)  five  modifiers  of  king  (line  2)  ;  two 

modifiers  of  did  (line  4). 

2.  From  the  second  sentence  select  a)  an  object- 

ive clause;  b)  an  adverbial  clause;  c)  an 
adjective  (relative)  clause;  d)  an  adjective 
(appositive)  clause. 

3.  Give  the  syntax  of  a)  to  think  (line  1)  ;  b)  to 

instruct  (line  3)  ;  c)  to  tell  (line  14). 

4.  Parse  a)  left  (line  12)  ;  b)  to  teach  (line  15)  ; 

5.  Classify  as  parts  of  speech  tt)  more  (line  .) ; 

b)  than  (line  5) :  c)  as  (line  8)  ;  d)  so  (line 
10)  ;  e)  far  (line  19). 

6.  Give  the  syntax  of  a)  you  (line  10)  ;  b)  duty 

(line  15)  ;  c)  little  (line  17). 

7.  Select  a  and  b)    two  transitive    verbs,    one 

in  the  active  voice  and  the  other  in  the 
passive  voice;  c)  an  intransitive  verb.  Give 
the  mode  and  tense  of  each  verb  selected. 

8.  Give  three  different  forms  of  the  comparison 

of  adjectives.  Compare  an  adjective  of  each 
class. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  using  some  form  of  the  verb 

be  in  a  conditional  clause,  a)  in  the  sub- 
junctive mode;  b)  in  the  indicative  mode. 
Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between 
the  two  modes  as  used. 
10.  Give  the  analysis  of  the  following  sentence: 
True  liberty  can  exist  only  when  justice  is 
equally  administered  to  all. 

Lord  Mansfield. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  the,  noble,  who  possessed,  w  ho  did 
(more),  tongue  might  have  wanted,  b)  In  his 
care,  probably,  more  (things),  to  preserve  beau- 
tiful old  Saxon  language. 

2.  a)  That  it  may  animate  hearts,  that  we  will 
do  our  best,  that  they  have  profited  very  little, 
that  they  are  far  behind  example,  b)  As  it  is 
said,  when  we  see  any,  while  life  is  in  us.  c) 
Whose  duty  it  is,  who  neglect  their  duty,  that 
have  rolled  away,    d)  That  his  spirit  still  inspires. 

r  a)  to  think— adverbial  modifier  of  pause,  b) 
to  instruct — adjective  modifier  of  care,  c)  to 
tell — substantive  in  apposition  with  this. 

4.  a)  left — past  or  perfect,  participle,  principal 
parts  leave,  left,  leaving,  left — irregular  transitive, 
adjective  modifier  of  creatures.  b)  to  teach — 
present  infinitive,  principal  parts,  teach,  taught, 
teaching,  taught — regular,  transitive,  active,  used 
in  apposition  with  it. 

5.  a)  more,  pronominal  adjective,  b)  than,  con- 
junction, part  of  correlative  subordinate  conjunc- 
tion "more — than."  c-d)  so — as,  correlative  sub- 
ordinate conjunction,     a  far,  adverb. 

6.  a)  you,  objective,  object  of  let,  or  subject  of 
to  pray,  b)  duty,  nominative,  attribute  of  is.  c) 
little,  adverb  modifier  of  have  profited. 


7.  Any  one  of  the  following  verbs: 

a)  possessed       *         indicative        past 

to  instruct  infinitive         present 

did  indicative-       past 

to  preserve  infinitive         present 

can  imagine  potential  present 

tell  indicative       present 

might  have 

wanted  potential         past  perfect 

inspires  indicative        present 

let  imperative      present 

(idiom) 
to  pray  infinitive         present 

may  animate  potential         present 

to  resolve  infinitive  present 

see  indicative        present 

will  do  potential         present 

to  have  infinitive  present 

to  tell  infinitive  present 

to  teach  infinitive         present 

neglect  indicative        present 

b)  is  said  indicative  present 
taught                     infinitive         present 

c)  pause  indicative  present 
to  think  infinitive  present 
is                              indicative        present 

have  profited  indicative        present  perfect 

have  rolled  indicative       present  perfect 

are  indicative        present 

8.  a)  prefixed  word;  beautiful,  more  beautiful, 
most  beautiful,  b)  suffix,  noble,  nobler,  noblest; 
old,  older,  oldest;  bright,  brighter,  brightest  c) 
radical  change;  much,  more,  most;  good,  better, 
best. 

9.  a)  If  the  earth  were  flat,  men  could  not  sail 
around  it.  b)  If  the  earth  is  round,  men  can  sail 
around  it.  In  b  the  verb  is  indicative  because  the 
condition  is  regarded  as  true.  In  a  the  verb  is 
subjunctive  .because  the  condition  is  merely  as- 
sumed. 

10.  True  liberty  can  exist  only  when  justice  is 
equally  administered  to  all.  Complex  declarativt 
sentence.  The  principal  clause  is  liberty  can 
exist,  with  modifier.  The  dependent  clause  is 
justice  is  administered,  with  modifiers,  connected 
by  the  conjunctive  adverb  when. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Questions. 

1.  a)    Describe    and   give    an    illustration    of   a 

hinge  joint;  b)  account  for  the  flexibility  of 
the  wrist  joint. 

2.  In  what  way  does  exercise  increase  the  rapid- 

ity of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ? 

3.  Why  does  it  tire  one  more  a)  to  stand  still 

than  to  move  about ;  b)  to  stand  than  to  sit? 

4.  Name  two  modifications  of  the  skin  and  state 

the  use  of  each. 

5.  What  is  a)  inspiration;  b)  expiration?  c)  De- 

scribe each  process. 

6.  What  is  a)  a  stimulant;  b)  a  narcotic?      c) 

Give  an  example  of  each  and  its  effect  upon 
some  organ  of  the  body. 

7.  a)   Why  should  the  skin  be  kept  clean?    b) 

What  is  the  objection  to  too  frequent  use 
'  of  soap  in  washing? 

8.  Distinguish  between  chyme  and  chyle. 

9.  Describe  the  brain  as  to  a)  name  and  location 

of  its  principal  divisions;  b)  convolutions; 
c)  weight. 
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to.  a)  What  two  special  senses  does  the  tongue 

possess  in  a  very  high  degree?    b)   What 

sense  is  affected  when  we  inhale  ammonia? 

Answers. 

i.  a)  A  hinge  joint  is  one  constructed  so  as  to 

admit  of  motion  in  two  directions,  backward  and 

forward,  as  that  of  the  elbow  and  knee,    b)  The 

ends  of  the  bones  forming  the  wrist  joint  are 

covered  with   a  thin  elastic  cartilage,   which   is 

lubricated  with  synovial  fluid  secreted  by  a  small 

sac    The  rows  of  bones  forming  this  joint  are 

placed  side  by  side,  firmly  fastened,  and  admit  of 

only  a  gliding  motion. 

2.  Exercise  produces  a  muscular  pressure  upon 
the  blood-vessels  throughout  the  bodv.  The  result 
of  this  pressure  is  to  increase  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  pulsations  and  consequently 
to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation. 

3.  o)  In  standing  one  set  of  muscles  is  kept  in 
a  tense  condition  continuously.  In  moving  about 
the  strain  is  changed  and  varied,  b)  In  sitting 
more  muscles  are  relaxed  than  in  standing. 

4.  Hair  and  nails.  The  hair  gives  warmth  and 
protection.  The  nails  protect  the  sensitive  tips 
and  aid  in  grasping  small  objects. 

5.  a)  Inspiration  is  the  drawing  of  air  into  the 
lungs,  b)  Expiration  is  the  expelling,  or  forcing 
out,  of  the  air  from  the  lungs,  c)  In  inspiration 
the  glottis  is  more  or  less  widely  opened,  the 
chest  walls  are  drawn  outward  and  upward  by 
muscles  overlaying  the  chest,  and  by  muscular 
fibres  between  the  ribs,  and  the  diaphragm  is 
caused  to  descend  by  the  contraction  of  its  mus- 
cles. The  cavity  of  the  chest  is  thus  enlarged,  a 
partial  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  air  rushes 
in  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Expiration  is  a  passive 
movement,  and  consists  in  the  gentle  expulsion  of 
the  air  through  the  air  passages  by  the  elastic 
recoil  of  the  respiratorv  organs. 

6.  a)  A  stimulant  is  any  drug  or  agent  having 
the  power  to  excite  the  organic  action  of  the 
animal  svstem.  b)  A  narcotic  is  any  drug  or 
agent  which  induces  stupor  or  sleep,  c)  Alcohol, 
when  taken  in  moderate  doses  is  a  stimulant.  It 
excites  the  brain  and  stimulates  it  to  greater 
activity.  When  taken  in  excess,  it  is  a  narcotic 
It  paralyzes  the  nervous  system.  (Answers  will 
differ.    Other  illustrations  may  be  given.) 

7.  a)  The  skin  should  be  kept  clean  so  that  the 
pores  may  perform-  their  functions  and  give  off 
waste  matter.  The  skin  is  covered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oil,  perspiration » and  dust,  which  should 
be  removed  by  bathing.  If  the  skin  does  not  per- 
form the  excretory  functions,  this  work  is  thrown 
upon  the  kidneys,  liver,  etc.,  and  these  organs 
may  be  overworked.  If  the  pores  of  the  skin  are 
clogged,  the  blood  is  deprived  of  part  of  its  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  If  impurities  are  left  on  the  skin, 
they  may  be  absorbed  and  taken  into  the  blood, 
causing  disease,  b)  If  used  too  freely,  the  oily 
secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  dissolved 
and  the  skin  is  left  dry  and  harsh.  The  external 
enithelial  cells  may  be  removed  too  rapidly  when 
soap  is  used  in  excess. 

8.  Chyme  is  food  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  to  a  grayish  pulpy  substance.  Chvie  is 
the  food  reduced  in  the  intestines  by  the  action  of 
the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  to  a  condition 
suitable  for  absorption,  and  has  a  milky  look. 

9.  a)  The  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  The 
cerebrum  is  located  in  the  front  and  upper  part  of 


the  skull.  The  cerebellum  lies  below  the  cere- 
brum and  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  b)  The 
cerebrum  is  wrinkled  and  folded  like  the  meat  of 
an  English  walnut.  The  cerebellum  has  parallel 
ridges  instead  of  wrinkles,  c)  The  average 
weight  of  the  brain  is  about  fifty  oun:es 
10.  a)  Taste  and  touch,    b)  The  sense  of  smell 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 
Questions. 

1.  Name   four   points   which   pupils   should   be 

taught  to  observe  in  examining  new  words 
in  the  dictionary. 

2.  Make  an  outline  of  an  essay  on  the  subject: 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  John  Brown,  a  dealer  in  gen- 

eral merchandise  at  Parish,  N.  Y.,  applying 
for  a  position  as  clerk  in  his  store.  State 
your  qualifications  and  give  references. 

4.  Copy,  punctuate,  and  capitalize,  the  following 

sentence:  When  the  emperor  signalled  that 
he  had  no  further  charge  to  make  augustns 
said  next  time  when  you  give  ear  to  infor- 
mation against  honest  men  take  care  that 
your  informants  are  honest  nien  themselves. 
5-10.  Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  follow- 
ing   subjects:     Should    women    vote?    A 
dream  of  the  twentieth  century.    Childhood 
Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position with  particular  reference  to  three  points: 
1 )  the  matter,  •'.  e.t  the  thought  expressed ;  2)  the 
correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language  used, 
3)    the   orthography,    punctuation,    division   into 
paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general  appear- 
ance. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  Pronunciation;  b)  Spelling;  c)  Definition; 
d)  Derivation. 

2.  The  Nineteenth  Century.  Introduction: — 
Existing  condition  of  this  century  compared  with 
those  of  preceding  centuries.  Body: — Treating 
of  general  advancement  along  specific  lines.  1; 
Exploration  and  discoveries;  2)  Wars,  and  the 
consequent  changes  in  rule  and  governmental 
relations;  3)  Growth  along  religious  lines;  4) 
Social  and  political  problems;  5)  Important  scien- 
tific investigations  and  inventions;  6)  Education; 
7)  Cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Conclu- 
sion:— Prospects  for  the  coming  century. 

3-  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  10,  1901. 

To  Mr.  John  Brown, 
Parish,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  learned  that  Mr.  George 
Leek  has  resigned  his  position  in  your  store,  and 
that  the  vacancy  is,  as  yet,  unfilled,  I  wish  to  be 
considered  an  applicant. 

I  am  a  young  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
large,  strong,  and  enjoying  the  best  of  health.  My 
education  consists  of  a  high  school  training,  one 
year  in  college,  and  a  thorough  business  course, 
including  stenography  as  well  as  book-keeping.  I 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Russell  Bros., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y,  dealers  in  general  merchandise, 
for  a  little  over  a  year.  Owing  to  the  death  of 
one  of  them,  the  business  is  to  be  sold  out. 

Enclosed,  please  find  testimonial  from  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Russell,  concerning  my  business  ability,  and 
Rev.  Richard  Hamilton,  regarding  my  character. 

If  you  desire  a  personal  interview,  I  shall  be 
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glad  to  grant  it  at  any  time  and  place  you  may 
mention. 
A  prompt  reply  will  be  neatly  appreciated  by 
Yours  sincerely, 
RALPH  UNDERWOOD. 
(Note:    Enclose  an  envelope  already  stamped 
and  addressed  ) 

4.  When  the  Emperor  signalled  that  he  had  no 
further  charge  to  make,  Augustus  said:  "Next 
time,  when  you  give  ear  to  information  against 
honest  men,  take  care  that  your  informants  are 
honest  men  themselves." 

5-10.  Composition.  Subjects:  Should  Women 
Vote?  A  Dream  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Childhood. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 
Questions. 

1.  State  approximately  the  increase  in  population 

during  the  last  10  years  in  a)  the  United 
States;  b)  the  State  of  New  York. 

2.  Name  five  states  which  gave  a  majority  vote 

for  the  electors  of  a)  McKinley;  b)  Bryan. 

3.  a)  What  historical  event  in  connection  with 

our  national  government  was  recently  ob- 
served? b)  When  and  where  did  it  occur? 
4-5.  State  the  substance  of  two  important  topics 
discussed  by  a)  President  McKinley  in  his 
•  message  to  congress ;  b)  by  Governor  Odcll 
in  his  inaugural  address  or  in  his  message 
to  the  state  legislature. 

6.  Hon.  Cushman  KL  Davis  of  Minnesota  died  re- 

cently, a)  What  office  did  he  hold  at  the 
time  of  his  death?  b)  What  important  ser- 
vice did  he  render  his  country  under  the 
administration  of  President  McKinley? 

7.  a)  What  is  the  Hay  canal  treaty?    b)  What 

action  has  the  United  States  senate  taken 
on  it? 

8.  Name  an  important  bill  before  congress,  relat- 

ing to  a)  revenues ;  b)  the  army. 

9.  a)  Who  has  been  chosen  speaker  of  the  as- 

sembly?   b)  Of  what  county  is  he  a  resi- 
dent? 
10.  State  in  general  terms  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Powers  propose  to  settle  affairs 
in  China. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  13,235,000;  b)  1,270,000. 

2.  a)  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  (Any 
five.)  b)  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia.  (Any 
five.) 

3.  a)  The  celebration  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  the 
federal  government  at  Washington,  D.  C.  b)  At 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  12.   1900. 

4-5.  a)  The  treatment  of  the  Chinese  problem — 
the  origin  of  the  trouble  in  China  traced  to 
Chinese  race  and  traditions;  the  rise  of  the 
Boxers;  the  address  to  the  several  Powers  occu- 
pying territory  and  maintaining  spheres  of  influ- 


ence in  China  of  circular  proposals,  inviting  from 
them  declarations  of  their  intentions  and  views; 
responses  of  the  Powers ;  the  slaughter  of  foreign- 
ers and  native  converts,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  property;  the  landing  at  Taku  of  a  small 
force  of  mariners,  which  is  sent  to  Peking  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  legation;  the  capture 
of  the  Taku  forts;  the  severance  of  communica- 
tion with  Peking;  the  sie$e  of  the  legations;  the 
murder  of  the  German  minister,  Baron  von  Ket- 
teler ;  partial  armistice ;  the  joint  relief  expedition ; 
the  flight  of  the  Chinese  government;  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  outlined.  The  Philippines: 
Conditions  and  needs  of  our  new  dependency;  the 
Taft  Commission;  its  instruction,  powers  and 
duties;  distribution  of  power  among  the  govern- 
ments organized  by  the  Commission;  change*  in 
the  tax  system ;  the  obligation  of  our  government 
towards  the  islands;  reports  from  the  Commis- 
sion. (Other  answers  accepted.)  V)  In  his  in- 
augural address: — The  burdens  of  taxation;  they 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  fall' lightly  upon  those 
who  can  ill  afford  to  bear  them,  and  be  borne 
more  generally  by  those  who  have  received  from 
the  State  protection  and  rights,  which  have  given 
success  to  their  vast  business  interests.  In  his 
message : — Commissions;  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
solidating or  abolishing  many  of  the  commissions 
heretofore  created,  some  of  which  have  outgrown 
their  usefulness  while  the  work  of  others  has 
been  enlarged,  and  in  many  cases  duplicated,  until 
the  expenses  have  prown  to  proportions  incon- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
tax-payers     (Other  answers  accepted.) 

6.  a)  United  States  senator,  b)  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and 
was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  as  member 
of  the  commission  which  met  in  Paris,  September, 
1898,  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain. 

7.  a)  It  is  a  convention  signed  by  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
"to  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  to 
remove  any  objections  which  might  arise  out  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  to  the  construction  of 
such  canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States."  b)  On  December  20,  the 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  after  adopting  the  fol- 
lowing amendments:  The  Davis  amendment, 
which  secured  to  the  United  States  the  right  to 
take  such  measures  as  it  might  find  necessary  to 
secure  by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal;  the  two  Foraker  amendments,  one 
of  which  specifically  declares  that  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  is  superseded,  and  the  other  strikes 
out  Article  III.  of  the  original  treaty,  which  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  other  Powers  after  England  and  the  United 
States  had  adopted  it,  in  order  that  these  other 
Powers  should  become  parties  to  the  agreement. 

8.  a)  The  war  tax  reduction  bill ;  b)  The  army- 
reorganization  bill. 

9.  a)  S.  Frederick  Nixon;  b)  Chautauqua. 

10.  The  Chinese  government  shall  inflict  on  the 
principal  offenders  the  severest  punishment  it  is 
able  to  inflict.  Guarantees  must  be  given  that 
these  men  will  be  so  punished,  and  the  Powers 
must  have  evidence  that  the  punishments  have 
been  carried  out  in  full  faith.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment shall  acknowledge  liability  for  injuries 
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to  governments,  corporations  and  persons,  and 
agree  to  pay  damages.  A  monument  to  Baron 
von  Ketteler  shall  be  erected  by  China,  and  an  im- 

Serial  prince  sent  to  Berlin  to  make  apology  for 
is  murder.  Officials  failing  to  prevent  outrages 
on  foreigners  in  their  districts,  shall  be  dismissed 
and  punished.  A  single  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs shall  be  appointed,  displacing  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen,  or  foreign  board.  National  intercourse 
between  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the  Emperor 
shall  be  permitted.  Forts  along  the  Peiho,  be- 
tween Peking  and  Taku,  and  forts  on  the  coast 
of  Pechile,  shall  be  razed.  The  importation  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  shall  be  prohibited. 
Permanent  foreign  guards  at  the  Peking  legation 
and  at  points  between  Peking  and  Taku  shall  be 
maintained.  Edicts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Boxers  shall  be  posted  throughout  the  empire  for 
two  years.  Monuments  shall  be  erected  by  China 
in  international  burial  places  that  have  been  pro- 
faned. New  treaties  of  trade  and  navigation  shall 
be  negotiated.  Chinese  employed  by  foreigners 
shall  be  paid  indemnity  for  injuries. 

November  Examinations  Continued 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Questions. 

1.  Describe  a)   a  suture;    b)  a  ball  and  socket 

joint,    c)  Give  an  illustration  of  each. 

2.  What  muscle  is  used  to  a)  bend  the  arm;   b) 

straighten  it? 

3.  State  whether  the  ligaments  are  composed  of 

elastic  or  inelastic  tissue,  and  why  the  pro- 
vision is  a  wise  one. 

4.  Name  three  purposes  served  by  the  skin. 

5.  a)  Name  three  classes  of  blood  vessels,     b) 

Show  how  each  class  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  others. 

6.  Give  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  air 

during  respiration. 

7.  Distinguish   between  digestion  and   assimila- 

tion. 

&  a)  What  causes  waste  in  the  human  body? 
b)  What  is  the  process  of  removing  waste 
products  from  the  body  called? 

£.  a)    What  are  the  functions  of  nerves?     b) 
What  provisions  are  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nerves? 
10.  State  the  effect  of  alcohol   on  the   nervous 
system. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  When  bones  are  united  by  the  interlock- 
ing of  notched  edges  the  joint  is  called  a  suture. 
Such  a  joint  is  immovable,  b)  In  the  ball  and 
socket  joint  the  rounded  head  of  one  bone  fits 
into  a  socket  in  the  other.  This  kind  of  joint 
permits  free  motion  in  almost  every  direction. 
r)  Bones  of  the  skull  are  joined  by  sutures.  The 
shoulder  and  hip  joints  are  ball  and  socket  joints. 

2.  a)   Biceps;    b)  triceps. 

3.  Ligaments  are  composed  of  inelastic  tissue. 
This  provision  prevents  the  bones  from  being 
easily  dislocated. 

4.  It  is  a  protective  covering,  an  organ  of  ex- 
cretion, and  an  organ  of  absorption. 

5.  o)  Arteries,  veins,  capillaries,  b)  Arteries 
usually  carry  red  blood,  the  flow  of  which  is 
intermittent.  Veins  carry  dark  blood  which 
flows  in  a  steady  stream.    The  veins  are  provided 


with  valves  to  prevent  a  backward  flow  of  blood. 
The  capillaries  are  extremely  minute,  hair-like 
tubes,  connecting  the  ends  of  the  arteries  with  the 
veins. 

6.  During  respiration  the  air  gives  up  its  oxy- 
gen to  the  blood,  and  receives  in  turn  carbonic 
acid  gas,  water,  and  organic  impurities. 

7.  Digestion  is  the  chemical  change  produced 
in  food  by  the  action  of.  the  various  digestive 
fluids.  Assimilation  is  the  conversion  of  digested 
food  into  living  tissue.  . 

8.  a)  All  bodily  activities  cause  waste,  b) 
Excretion. 

9.  a)  To  transmit  nervous  force  and  impres- 
sions, b)  They  are  invested  with  a  sheath  called 
the  neurilemma  and  are  usually  protected  by  the 
muscles. 

10.  It  acts  as  a  narcotic,  paralyzing  the  ner- 
vous svstem  temporarily,  and  leads  to  degenera- 
tion of  the  nerve  tissues. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 
Questions. 

1.  State  the  general  rule  for  the  use  of  who, 

which  and  that. 

2.  Copy  and  punctuate  the  following  sentence: 

Once  when  some  visitors  chanced  to  drop 
in  unexpectedly  upon  Mary  Lamb  and  her 
brother  just  as  they  were  going  to  sit  down 
to  their  plain  dinner  of  a  bit  of  roast  mut- 
ton with  her  usual  frank  hospitality  she 
pressed  them  to  stay  and  partake  cutting  up 
the  small  joint  into  five  equal  portions  and 
saying  in  her  simple  easy  way  so  truly  her 
own  There's  a  chop  apiece  for  us  and  we 
can  of  course  make  up  with  bread  and 
cheese  if  we  want  more. 

3.  John  Smith  of  East  Nassau  is  trustee  of  a 

school  district  and  desires  to  employ 
a  teacher.  Write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith, 
making  application  for  the  position  and 
stating  your  qualifications  and  the  terms 
under  which  you  will  make  a  contract. 

4.  Make  an  outline  of  an  essay  on  the  subject: 

The  recent  campaign. 
5-10  Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects : 

THE    AMERICAN    SOLDIER 
SOME   PECULIAR  PEOPLE 
HOW  TO  TREAT  CHILDREN 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  compo- 
sition with  particular  reference  to  three 
points:  1)  the  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thought 
expressed;  2)  the  correctness  and  pro- 
priety, of  the  language  used;  3)  the  orthog- 
raphy, punctuation,  division  into  para- 
graphs, use  of  capitals,  and  general 
appearance. 

Answers. 

1.  Who  is  used  when  referring  to  persons,  and 
in  personification;  which,  in  reference  to  ani- 
mals or  any  inanimate  thing;  that  is  used  in 
reference  to  persons,  animals  and  things. 

2.  Once  when  some  visitors  chanced  to  drop  in 
unexpectedly  upon  Mary  Lamb  and  her  brother 
just  as  they  were  going  to  sit  down  to  their  plain 
dinner  of  a  bit  of  roast  mutton,  with  her  usual 
frank  hospitality  she  pressed  them  to  stay  and 
partake,  cutting  up  the  small  joint  into  five  equal 
portions  and  saying  in  her  simple  easy  way,  so 
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truly  her  own:  "There's  a  chop  apiece  for  us, 
and  we  can  of  course  make  up  with  bread  and 
cheese  if  we  want  more." 

3  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  9,    1900. 
Mr.  John  Smith, 

East  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:- 

Hearing  through  Mr.  Henry  Jones  of  East 
Nassau,  that  you  desire  to  employ  a  teacher  of 
languages  for  the  school  of  which  you  are  trustee, 
I  write  applying  for  that  position. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Hastings  High  School, 
and  the  State  Normal  College.  While  attending 
the  latter  institution,  I  pursued  a  special  course 
in  the  methods  of  presenting  both  the  modern  and 
ancient  languages.  For  the  last  two  years,  I  have 
been  teaching  these  branches  in  the  Radcliffe 
Seminary,  of  New  York  City. 

For  reference  as  to  my  character  and  ability, 
please  address  Rev.  John  S.  Black,  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  Hastings,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Richard 
D.  Sloane,  Director  of  Radcliffe  Seminary. 

My  salary  for  a  school  year  of  forty  weeks  has 
been  nine  hundred  dollars,  ($900) .  If  these  facts 
are  satisfactory  to  you,  and  you  wish  to  employ 
me,  please  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience. Arrangements  for  another  position  are 
pending  your  decision. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Miss)   Ruth  Brower. 

(Note. — Enclose  envelope  already  addressed  and 
stamped.) 
4.  I.  Introduction:   The  principal  events  of  the 
last  presidential  term  and  their  relation  to  the 
recent  campaign. 

II.  Body:  1.  Philadelphia  Convention,  a) 
Platform  adopted,  b)  Its  main  issues,  c)  Nomi- 
nations. 2.  Kansas  City  Convention,  a)  Plat- 
form adopted,  b)  Its  main  issues,  c)  Nomina- 
tions. 3.  Campaign  policy  adopted  by  each  party. 
4.  The  outcome  of  the  election. 

III.  Conclusion:  Personal  opinions  concerning 
the  two  main  issues  of  the  campaign,  and  the  final 
outcome. 

5-10.  An  original  composition  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects: 

THE   AMERICAN    SOLDIER. 
SOME  PECULIAR  PEOPLE. 
HOW  TO  TREAT  CHILDREN. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
Questions. 

1.  State  three  purposes  given  in  the  preamble  for 

which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  framed? 

2.  Mention  three  constitutional  qualifications  for 

a  member  of  the  senate  of  a)  the  United 
States ;  b)  the  state  of  New  York. 

3.  Give  two  duties  of  a)  a  supervisor  as  a  town 

officer ;  b)  the  board  of  supervisors. 

4.  What  member  of  the  cabinet  has  charge  of  a) 

the  coinage  of  money;  b)  the  distribution 
of  seeds? 

5.  What  name  is  given  to  a)  the  lower  branch  of 

the  state  legislature;   b)    the  higher?    c) 
How  many  members  in  each  branch? 

6.  a)  How  many  years  must  a  foreigner  have  been 

a  resident  of  the  United  States  before  he  is 


entitled  to  file  his  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen?  b)  How  many 
years  after  making  his  declaration  before  he 
can  become  fully  naturalized? 

7.  a)  How  is  the  number  of  presidential  electors  to 

which  any  state  is  entitled  determined? 
b)  To  how  many  is  this  state  entitled? 

8.  a)  Which  county  officer  can  not  be  his  own 

successor?  b^  Give  reason  for  this  pro- 
vision. 

9.  a)  Give  the  number  of  judges  of  the  court  of 

appeals  of  the  state,    b)  Mention  one  duty 
they  are  required  to  perform. 
10.  What  are  the  constitutional  requirements  as  to 
eligibility  for  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York? 

Answers. 

1.  See  preamble  to  constitution. 

2.  a)  Thirty  years  of  age,  nine  years  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  of 
that  state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  a)  Pay  out  school  moneys  on  order  of  trus- 
tee; acts  as  a  member  of  the  town  board,  b) 
Audits  bills  against  the  county;  legislates  for  the 
county. 

4.  a)  Secretary  of  treasury;  b)  secretary  of 
agriculture. 

5.  a)  Assembly;  b)  senate;  c)  assembly,  150; 
senate,  50. 

6.  a)  Three  years;  b)  two  years. 

7.  a)  The  number  of  electors  to  which  each 
state  is  entitled  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  state 
may  be  entitled  in  the  congress;  b)  thirty-six. 

8.  a)  Sheriff;  b)  in  order  to  avoid  any  collu- 
sion between  the  criminal  element  and  the  sheriff 
which  may  tend  to  promote  or  secure  said  of- 
ficer's re-election. 

9.  a)  Seven;  b)  to  correct  or  reverse  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court. 

10.  Thirty  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  five  years  a  resident  of  the  state. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 
Questions. 

1.  Upon  the  attendance  of  what  pupils  is  the  dis- 

trict entitled  to  public  money? 

2.  Name  the  duties  of  a  town  clerk,  relative  to 

the  public  school. 

3.  On  whose  authority  does  the  supervisor  pay 

out  school  money? 

4.  When  shall  the  school  commissioner  apportion 

and  divide  the  state  school  moneys? 

5.  By  what  authority  may  a  trustee  hire  a  teacher 

related  to  him? 

6.  Name  three  purposes  for  which  a  trustee  may 

levy  a  tax  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 

7.  On  what  condition  may  a  district  receive  a 

district  "quota"  each  year  without  main- 
taining a  school? 

8.  What  does  the  law  provide  in  regard  to  the 

employment  and  payment  of  a  janitor? 

9.  What  is  the  penalty  for  wilful  failure  o)  of  a 

teacher  to  attend  the  teachers'  institute ;  b) 
of  a  trustee  to  close  school  during  the  hold- 
ing of  the  institute? 

10.  What  is  the  greatest  lenirth  of  time  that  the- 

law  permits  a  pupil  to  be  suspended  from- 
school  without  commitment  to  a  truant 
school  ? 
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Answers. 

1.  Upon  the  attendance  of  resident  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years  at  their 
respective  schools  during  the  last  preceding  school 
year,  and  also  such  children  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict over  four  years  of  age  who  shall  have  at- 
tended any  free  kindergarten  school  legally  es- 
tablished. 

2.  To  receive  from  the  supervisor  the  certifi- 
cates of  apportionment  of  school  moneys  to  the 
town;  to  see  that  the  trustees  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts make  and  deposit  with  him  their  annual 
reports  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law ;  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts  all 
books,  blanks  and  circulars  which  shall  be  de- 
livered or  forwarded  to  him  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent or  school  commissioner  for  that  purpose. 
Other  correct  answers  may  be  given. 

3.  Trustee  or  trustees. 

4.  On  the  third  Tuesday  of  March  of  each  year. 

5.  Two-thirds  vote  at  an  annual  or  special 
meeting. 

6.  Teachers  wages  four  months  in  advance; 
fuel,  stoves,  pails,  brooms,  and  other  implements 
necessary  for  the  school;  and  not  to  exceed  $25 
in  any  year  for  dictionary,  maps,  globes,  or  other 
school  apparatus.  Other  correct  answers  will  be 
accepted. 

7.  When  it  has  contracted  with  the  scohol  au- 
thorities with  any  city,  village*  or  school  district 
for  the  education  of  its  pupils. 

8.  Trustee  or  trustees  shall  provide  for  janitor 
work. 

p.  a)    Revocation  of  teacher's  license;   b)    the 
withholding  of  public  moneys. 
10.  One  week. 


PHYSICS. 
Questions. 

1.  Define  a)    centripetal   force;     b)   centrifugal 

force,    c)    Give  a  practical  illustration  of 
each. 

2.  What  determines  the  ratio  between  the  power 

and  the  resistance  overcome  in  the  hydraulic 
press  ? 
4.  What  is  an  electromagnet? 

4.  Name  in  order  the  colors  of  the  solar  spec- 

trum,  beginning  with  the  color   most  re- 
fracted. 

5.  Five   seconds    elapsed   between   the    flash    of 

lightning  and  the  Deal  of  thunder.    How  far 
away  was  the  lightning? 

6.  Give  an  example  of  a)  ductility;  b)  malleabil- 

ity. 

7.  a)   Explain  the  action  of  the  siphon,  and  b) 

give  an  illustration  of  its  practical  use. 

8.  Why  will  a  wash  tub  of  water  in  a  cellar  pro- 

tect vegetables  from  freezing  when  the  tem- 
perature is  a  little  below  32°  F.? 

9.  Give  the  construction  of  a   simple  electrical 

cell. 
10.  What  changes  should  be  made  in  the  pendu- 
lum a)  when  a  clock  gains  time;  b)  when 
it  loses  time  ? 

Answers. 
1.  a)    Centripetal   force   is   one  of   two   forces 
which  when  acting  together  produce  circular  mo- 
tion.    It  acts  along  the  radii  of  the  circle  and 


tends  to  draw  the  body  toward  the  center,  b) 
Centrifugal  force  is  the  other  of  the  two  forces 
and  tends  to  make  the  body  fly  farther  from  the 
center.  It  is  only  under  the  condition  that  these 
two  forces  exactly  counter-balance  each  other, 
that  circular  motion  can  be  maintained.  ■  c)  Ex. 
of  (a)  : — The  lowering  of  the  inside  rail  at  the 
curve  of  a  railroad.  Ex.  of  (b)  : — The  bursting 
of  grind-stones  when  turned  too  rapidly. 

2.  The  ratio  between  a)  The  S.  A.  and  W.  A. 
of  the  lever.,    b)  The  areas  of  the  two  plungers. 

3.  A  electromagnet  consists  of  a  bar  of  soft 
iron,  surrounded  by  several  layers  of  insulated 
wire,  through  which  a  current  of  electricity  is 
being  passed. 

4.  Violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange 
and  red. 

5.  1090ft.  per  sec. = velocity  of  sound.  (320  F.) 

5 

5450ft.  away  =  distance  of  source  of  sound,  or 
lightning. 

6.  a)  Drawing  glass  into  fine  threads,  b) 
Hammering  gold  out  into  thin  sheets,  or  gold-leaf. 

7.  a)  A  siphon  consists  of  a  bent  tube  open  at 
both  ends,  one  arm  of  which  is  longer  than  the 
other.  It  is  used  to  transfer  a  liquid  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  level.  Fill  the  tube  with  liquid, 
and  place  the  shorter  arm  in  the  liquid  having  the 
higher  level,  open  the  ends,  and  a  stream  of  the 
liquid  will  flow  until  the  level  is  the  same  in  both 
vessels.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  im- 
mersing the  shorter  arm  in  the  liquid  in  the  higher 
vessel,  and  then  remove  the  air  by  suction  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube. 

Explanation.  —  The  upward  pressure  in  the 
shorter  arm  minus  the  weight  of  the  water  in  that 
arm,  more  than  counterbalances  the  upward  pres- 
sure in  the  longer  arm  minus  the  weight  of  water 
in  that  arm.  Thus  the  greater  pressure  in  the 
higher  vessel  forces  the  water  through  the  tube 
into  the  lower  vessel,  b)  A  practical  use  is  to 
remove  a  liquid  from  a  vessel  without  disturbing 
the  sediment. 

8.  The  latent  heat  given  off  by  the  water  in 
freezing  will  moderate  -the  surrounding  temper- 
ature enough  to  protect  the  vegetables. 

9.  A  strip  of  sheet  zinc  and  one  of  copper,  im- 
mersed in  a  vessel  containing  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  the  upper  ends  of  the  two  strips  of  metal 
being  connected  by  some  good  conductor, — con- 
stitute a  simple  electric  cell. 

10.  a)  The  pendulum  should  be  lengthened. 
b)  The  pendulum  should  be  shortened. 


GRAMMAR 
Questions 

1  When  I  was  a  boy  in  Pittsburg,  Col.  Ander- 

2  son — a  name  which  I  can  never  speak  without 

3  feelings  of  devotional  gratitude  —  opened  his 

4  little  library  of  four  hundred  volumes  to  boys 

5  every    Saturday   afternoon.      He   was    in    at- 

6  tendance  himself    at    his    house  to  exchange 

7  books.     No   one   but  he   who   has   felt   it  can 

8  know  the  intense  longing  with  which  the  ar- 

9  rival  of  Saturday  was  awaited  that  a  new  book 

10  might  be  had.     My  brother  Thomas  and  Mr. 

11  Phipps,  who  have  been  my  principal  business 
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A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  life  and  vigor  by 
supplying  the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  packages  only. 


12  partners  through  life,  shared  with  me  Colonel 

13  Anderson's  precious  generosity,    and    it    was 

15  I  resolved  if  ever  wealth  came    to    me    that 

14  when  reveling  in  these  precious  treasures  that 

16  it  should  be  used  to  establish  free  libraries,  that 

17  other  poor   boys   might  receive  opportunities 

18  similar  to  those  for  which  we  were  indebted  to 

19  that  noble  man.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
The  first  eight  questions   refer  to  the  above 

selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity 
in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate 
clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses;  by  objective  clauses; 
c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject 
and  unmodified  predicate. 

3  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech 
to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character 
of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial, 
etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier 
of  that  verb. 

l»5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following 
ordei:  class,  person,  number,  gender,  case.  Give  the 
reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only 
the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active 
or  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  prin- 
cipal parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransitive, 
voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

i.  Classify  the  following  subordinate  clauses  in 
accordance  with  note  1,  and  state  what 
each  modifies:  a)  I  resolved  (line  15); 
b)    Wealth  came  (line  15)  ;    c)  It  should 


be  used  (line  16)  ;  cP  Boys  might  receive 

(line  17)  ;  e)  We  were  indebted  (line  18). 

2  a)   Give  four  modifiers  of  opened   (line  3)  ; 

b)  three   modifiers   of    longing    (line   8)  ; 

c)  two  modifiers  of  was  awaited  (line  9). 
.  3  Parse  a)  who  (line  11) ;  b)  reveling  (line  14). 

4  Give   the  syntax   of  a)   himself   (line  6)  ;   6) 
which   (line  8)  ;    c)   partners   (line  12.) 

5.  Select  three  verbs  in  the  passive  voice,  and 

state  how  the  passive  voice  is  formed. 

6.  Select  two  infinitives  and  give  the  syntax  of 

each. 

7.  Select  five    different    words    which    connect 

clauses. 

8.  a)  Name  each  tense  used  in  the  selection,    b) 

Select  two  examples  of  each. 

9.  Give  an  example  in  a  sentence,  of  that  used 

as  a)   an  adjective;    b)   a  pronoun;    c)   a 
conjunction. 
10.  Illustrate  by  sentence  or  sentences  a  partici- 
ple used  a)  as  a  noun;   b)  as  an  adjective. 
Answers. 

1.  a)  Adverbial,  modifies  reveling;  or  subject 
clause,  in  apposition  with  it;  b)  adverbial,  modi- 
fies should  be  used;  c)  object  or  adverb- 
ial; is  object  of  and  modifies  resolved;  d) 
adverbial,  modifies  to  establish;  e)  adjective, 
modifies  those. 

2.  a)  The  adverbial  clause,  /  was  (line  1)  ; 
the  object,  library;  the  adverbial  phrase,  to  boys; 
the  adverbial  phrase  with  preposition  understood, 
(on)  afternoon;  b)  the  adjective,  the  and 
intense;  the  relative  clause,  arrival  was  awaited; 
c)  the  adverbial  clause,  book  might  be  had;  the 
adverbial  phrase,  with  which. 

3.  a)  Who  is  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  third 
person,  plural  number,  masculine  gender  to  agree 
with  its  antecedents  brother  and  Mr.  Phipps,  and 
nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  have  been, 
b)  Reveling  is  a  present  participle  forming  with 
was  understood  the  progressive  form  of  the  verb. 
It  is  from  the  regular,  intransitive  verb,  revel; 
principal  parts  are :  pres.  revel,  past  reveled,  pres. 
part,  reveling,  past  part,  reveled.  It  is  active 
voice,  indicative  mode,  past  tense,  progressive 
form,  first  person,  singular  number,  to  agree  with 
its  subject  /  understood. 

4.  a)  Nominative  case  in  apposition  with  he 
(line  5)  ;  b)  objective  case,  object  of  the  propo- 
sition with  (line  8) ;  c)  nominative  case,  predi- 
cate nominative  after  have  been  (line  11). 

5.  Was  awaited,  might  be  had,  should  be  used, 
or,  were  indebted.  The  passive  voice  is  formed 
by  combining  some  form  of  the  verb  to  be  and 
a  past  participle  of  a  transitive  verb. 

6.  To  exchange  (line  6)  modifies  in  attendance; 
to  establish,  modifies  should  be  used. 

7.  When  (line  1),  which  (line  8),  who  (line 
7),  that  (line  9),  and  (line  13),  if  (line  15). 

8.  a)  Present,  past  and  present  perfect,  b) 
Present— can  speak  (line  2),  can  know  (line  7,8), 
to  exchange  (line  6),  to  establish  (line  16 V 
Pres.  Perf. — has  left  (line  7),  have  been  (line  11). 
Past — all  the  verbs  in  the  selection  except  those 
given  above. 

9.  a)  That  book  is  the  one  I  need,  b)  I  have 
the  book  that  I  need,  c)  I  hope  that  you  will 
succeed. 

10.  a)  Good  reading  aloud  is  an  accomplish- 
ment b)  The  children,  coming  home  from  school, 
look  in  at  the  open  door. 
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STATE  LIBRARY  AND  HOME 

EDUCATION 

Authorized   Announcements   of    University 
of  State  of  New  York,  February,  1901 

Publications.  Two  more  bibliography  bulletins 
have  been  issued.  No  22  aims  to  include  all  books 
published  in  English  on  domestic  economy,  1850- 
1899.  Pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  are  omit- 
ted and  the  term  domestic  economy  is  taken  in 
its  narrower  sense  of  management  of  house  and 
children,  teaching  of  domestic  economy  and  cook- 
ery. The  list  covers  142  pages,  and  will  be 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  15c. 

Bibliography  23,  Reference  list  on  Connecticut 
local  history,  purposes  to  show  clearly  the  re- 
sources of  the  New  York  State  library  in  this 
subject  The  list  is  classined  and  furnished  with 
alphabetic  indexes  of  towns  and  of  authors ;  price, 
postpaid,  15c. 

A  similar  bibliography  of  New  York  colonial 
historv  will  soon  be  ready  and  will  be  followed 
"by  a  bibliography  of  China  and  the  far  east  The 
price  of  the  New  York  list  will  be  30  cents ;  of  the 
list  on  China,  about  15  cents. 

Legislation  bulletin  13,  nth  annual  summary 
and  index  of  legislation  by  states  in  1900,  appeared 
promptly,  January  1.  Of  its  1,559  entries,  122 
-are  on  education.  A  consolidation  of  the  indexes 
from  their  beginning,  in  1890,  through  1900,  is  in 
progress.  Those  wishing  the  consolidated  index, 
price  $1.00,  should  send  their  orders  early  to  in- 
sure printing  copies  enough  to  meet  demands. 


A  circular  describing  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  bulletins  in  the  legislation  series  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Library  school.  The  report  of  the  school  for 
iqoo,  issued  as  Library  school  bulletin  8,  shows 
that  the  school  had  filled  790  positions,  350  in 
New  York  State,  435  in  28  other  states  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  5  in  three  foreign  coun- 
tries, 7  of  those  filled  in  the  past  year  being  in  the 
librarv  of  congress.  Thousrh  preference  is  given 
to  college  graduates,  a  college  degree  is  not  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  school,  yet  35  of  the 
42  students  in  the  classes  of  1900  and  1901  held 
bachelor's  and  six  of  the  35  master's  degrees. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Easy  Steps  in  Latin.  By  Mary  Homer.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co..  New  York.  Price,  75c 
A' brief,  but  fully  outlined  study  of  the  Latin 
language  for  beginners.  Simple,  but  logical,  and 
natural.  Nothing  has  been  put  in  that  should 
have  been  left  out,  yet  the  ground  is  well  covered. 

Outlines  of  Roman  History.  William  C.  Morey, 
Ph.  D.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.00. 

One  of  the  best  written  texts  in  Roman  history 
we  have  seen.  The  unity  and  continuity  of  the 
historical  narrative  are  clearly  treated.  The 
character  of  the  Roman  people  is  not  forgotten 
in  descriptions  of  the  major  events  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods.    It  is  highly  illustrated,  and  just 


BOTANY  AND  MATHEMATICS 


Studies  of  Plant  Life 

By  Herman  8.  Pepoon,  Walter  R.  MiTcnELL,"and 
Fred  B.  Maxwell. 

This  book  present*  a  concise,  complete  coarse  in  the  careful 
study  of  plants  and  their  life  by  the  laboratory  method.  It 
meets  all  the  exacting  requirements  of  modern  schools. 

The  main  purpose  Is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  plants  as 
living  things,  and  to  this  end  the  life  relations  are  studied,  and 
the  influence  of  plants  on  each  other,  on  animals,  the  air,  water 
and  soil.  The  directions  are  clear,  practical  and  simple.  Cloth. 
104  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 

Introduction  to  Botany 

By  Volnbt  M.  Spalding, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
This  Is  a  well-balanced,  practical  course  which  presents  the 
study  of  the  structure  and  life  processes  of  flowers  and  plants, 
with  detailed  and  practical  directions  for. laboratory  work,  and 
helpful  lists  of  material,  apparatus  and  reference  books.  The 
spirit  of  the  work  is  distinctly  that  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
book  ia  to  be  used  rather  as  a  laboratory  guide  than  as  a  text- 
book.   Cloth.    817  pages.    Price,  80  cents. 


Essentials  of  Geometry 

By  Webster  Wblls, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  superiority  oftfhis  book  appears  in  the  fact  that  the 
author  recognizes  the  needs  of  the  beginner  and  meets  theio, 
first,  by  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  definitions  and  intro- 
ductory matter,  and  second,  by  the  abundance  of  well-chosen 
and  well-arranged  exercises,  with  excellent  figures  nnd  sugges- 
tions. Every  definition,  demonstration  and  discussion  has  been 
subjected  to  rigorous  criticism  In  order  to  secure  clearness, 
brevity  and  absolute  accuracy.  Half  leather.  40?  pages.    $1.25. 

A  Complete  Trigonometry 

By  Webster  Wells. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  new  book, 
notably  in  the  proofs  of  several  of  the  functions,  general  demon- 
strations of'the  formnlee,  in  the  solution  of  right  triangles  by 
natural  functions,  etc.  There  is  an  unusually  large  number  of 
carefully  selected  examples,  most  of  them  being  new. 

Plane  and  Spherical.    Cloth,        -       -       Price,  $0.90 

"      with  Tables,      "       1.08 

Plane  Trigonometry,  with  Tables,       -  **         .75 


Descriptive  catalogues  and  circulars  upon  application. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO..  Publishers 
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the  work  for  study  where  limited  time  is  given  to 
the  subject. 

The  Childhood  of  J1-Shib,  the  O-Jibwa.  Albert 
Ernest  Jenks.  The  American  Thresherman, 
Publishers.    Price,  $1.00. 

A  volume  of  uncommon  interest.  Illustrated 
with  sixty-four  pen  sketches.  Well  printed  and 
well  bound.  In  simple  and  beautifully  romantic 
language,  it  sketches  the  life  of  an  Indian  child; 
and  in  the  story- telling  weaves  a  philosophy  of 
primitive  life  that  will  aid  in  child  study. 

A  school  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 

Edward  A.  Allen.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston. 

This  is  a  concise  volume,  presenting  the  essen- 
tials of  English  grammar;  tor  use  in  secondary 
schools.  The  author  attempts,  and  succeeds,  in 
bringing  the  child  into  an  acquaintance  with  the 
thing  itself  that  is  being  studied.  He  begins 
work  at  once  with  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  but 
gives  nothing  of  classifications  until  the  study  of 
the  subject  is  reached.  It  is  a  well-planned 
book. 

Silver,  Burdett  &.  Co.,  New  York,  are  issuing 
some  practically  annotated  volumes  of  classic 
literature  that  will  interest  students  and  teachers. 
Among  the  volumes  sent  us  are  Tennyson's 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  edited  by  James  E.  Thomas ; 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  edited  by  Joseph 
B.  Seabury;  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  and  Deserted 
Villige,  edited  by  Frederick  Tupper,  and  Rus- 
kin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  edited  by  A.gnes  S. 
Cook.  The  superficial  reader  of  any  of  these 
books  will  fail  to  note  finer  illusions.    The  work 


of  these  well-qualified  editors  has  been  to  reveal 
the  half -hidden  beauties  of  the  text. 

The  Child.  Alexander  Francis  Chamberlain, 
M.  D.  Ph.  D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  thorough  treatise  of  the 
child  and  its  characteristics,  from  the  evolution- 
ary standpoint.  Its  author  is  lecturer  on  anthrop- 
ology in  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  It 
is  a  critical  record  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
beginnings,  well  and  interestingly  written';  and 
practical  to  the  one  interested  in  this  subject 

History  of  German  Literature.  Robert  Web- 
ber Moore.  Colgate  University  Press. 
One  of  the  especially  good  things  of  the  year,  in 
the  matter  of  educational  literature,  is  this  well- 
printed,  and  well-written,  volume.  The  author 
is  Professor  of  German  in  Colgate  University. 
He  has  combined  a  bit  of  history  of  the  lives  of 
the  best  German  authors  with  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligent review  of  their  more  famous  writings. 
The  author's  style  is  straightforward,  yet  pure 
and  pleasing.  Students  of  German  literature 
cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  production. 


fia*  yoi  a  Biemsl)  01  the  $Mi? 


Or  an  unsightly  disfigurement  which  yon  have  1 

afraid  to  have  removed  ?  Moles,  Warts,  Pimples,  .Bed 
Nose,  Freckles,  Discoloration*,  etc.,  positively  removed 
without  cutting  by 

JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist 

Yiolet  Cream  26o.  37  Horth  Pearl  8t.f  ALBABY,  V.  Y» 


The  ready-to- write  Instrument  of  to-day  is 

"WATERMAN'S    IDEAL 

FOUNTAIN    PEN." 

an  indispensable  convenience  for 

STATESMEN,  LAWYERS,  PHYSICIANS, 

AUTHORS,  REPORTERS,  BUSINESS  MEN, 

TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS. 

Every  pen  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Prices  according  to  value.         Catalogue  furnished. 

L.    E.    WATERMAN    CO. 

Largest  Fountain  Pen  Mfrs.  in  the  World. 

157  Broadway,  NEW  TOBX. 


Syracuse   Penny   Blue   Prints 

Over  8,000  Different'  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  sells  for  10  cents. 
THE    PRANG    PLATINETTES  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Gray  Mats,  10  cents  net.    Unmounted  5  cents  net.    Size  of 
plate  about  7x0.    Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  in  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

Fv     PAT  WITT  T    A  PA       462  and  464  Broadway 
•   ■■*•   w VJU  ▼▼  JiJUJU  CC  VsV«9  ALBANY.  N  Y. 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS!  STfiWfflS 

you  may  secure,  by  the  use  of  your  name  only,  a  part  of  $100 
IN  GOLD,  and  many  valuable  books  and  novelties  ABSO- 
LUTELY FBJBE.  No  money  required.  Full  particulars, 
also  list  of  persons  who  were  fortunate  in  a  similar  content  free. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  offer  and  one  it  will  pay  you  to  inves- 
tigate. Many  of  the  world's  b*st  books  can  be  added 
to  your  library  without  expense  to  yon.  Write  at 
once  for  full  information.     The  Pathfinder,  Pathfinder,  D.  C. 


ROLL  'EM  OFF 


THE  ROLLER. 


A  DUPLICATOR  BETWEEN  THE   GELATINE   PLATES 

AND  STENCIL  MACHINES  BOTH  IN  PRICE 

AND  RESULTS. 

NEATER  AND  flORB  RAPID  THAN  EITHER. 

INSTEAD  OP   PULLING  DUPLICATES  PROM   PLATES* 
YOU  SIMPLY  RUN  THEM  OFF  WITH  A  ROLLER. 


Price,  Two  Rollers  and  Handle  (in  box),  $7.00. 


CYLINDER  DUPLICATOR  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  864.  AI.BAXT,  K.  T. 
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NEW  YORK  EDUCATION 

The  Best  All-around  Educational  Magazine  in  the  State 

C.   E.   FRANKLIN,  Editor 

PBIOB,  $1.00  A  YEAB 

In  order  to  still  further  increase  our  subscription  list  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFERS: 

JEW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  Beview  of  Reviews 

^jsw  TOBX  EDUCATION*  and  New  England  Journal  of  Education 

NEW  TOBX  EDUCATION  and  American  Primary  Teacher 

NEW  TOBX  EDUCATION  and  Teachers'  World 

NEW  TOBX  EDUCATION  and  Popular  Educator 

NEW  TOBX  EDUCATION  and  Primary  Education 

NEW  TOBX  EDUCATION  and  School  Bulletin 

ITBW  TOBX  EDUCATION  and  SuoceM 

NBW  TOBX  EDUCATION  and  Young'  Idea 

NEW  TOBX  EDUCATION  and  The  Current  History  Beview 

During  the  coming  year  New  York  Education  will  be  brighter  and  better  than  ever  before  and 
no  progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

These  combination  offers  are  also  open  to  present  subscribers  to  New  York  Education,  who  re- 
new their  subscriptions. 

Send  for  sample  copy. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY, 

81  Chapel  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading 

FIVE  BOOKS 


REGULAR  PRICE 

OUR  PRICf 

$8.50 

$2.60 

8.60 

2.60 

2.00 

1.60 

200 

1.60 

2.00 

1.60 

8.00 

1.60 

2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

1.60 

1.60 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

By  Superintendent  George  I.  Aldrich,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  Alexander  Forbes,  Chicagot  III. 
THESE  BOOKS  ARE  CHARACTERIZED 
I.        By  Primary  methods  that  render  the  pupil  Setf-Helpful. 


n.      By  each  grouping  of  matter  as  provides  for  Continuity  of 


III.     By  introducing  the  pnpU  to  each  books  as  he  can  read  for 
himself,  thus  suggesting  proper  supplemental  reading. 


IV.     By  a  clear  statement  and  practical  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  oral  expression. 
IfaoughC     '    "        ""     ~'~"  "   J  v.      By  the  best  medianical  execution  end  the  louwt  prices. 


Pricks:— First  Book,  20  cents;  Second  Book,  80  cents;  Third  Book,  40  cents;  Fourth  Book,  60  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  35  cents 
each);  Fifth  Book,  60  cents  (also  in  two  parts,  40  cents  each). 

The  Sight  Reader  (80  pages,  15  cents).    This  is  an  ideal  supplemental  or  review  reader  for  primary  pupils,  particularly 
those  using  The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  First  Book;  its  vocabulary  is  confined  to  the  words  contained  in  the  First  Book. 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Williams'  Choice  Literature— Six  Books,  including  a  New  Volume— Book  Two  for  Primary  Grades. 
Cole's  Choice  Readings,  by  Supt.  Chaa.  W.  Cole,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sheldon's  Supplementary  Reading— Third  Book. 

MORTON'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Eliza  H.  Morton  * 

STRONG  POINTS  IN  ITS  FAVOR: 
I.       Simplicity  of  Language,— the  pupil  can  understand  it. 


II.       Excellent  and  judicious  illustrations,— the  pupil  is  in- 
structed by  them. 

The  Advanced  Book  of  this  new  series  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 


HI.     Superior  maps,  both  relief  and  political,— the  pupil  can 
interpret  them. 


IV.     The  variety  and  scope  of  the  information  presented. 


Our  list  of  publications  includes  a  number  of  other  Text-Books  that  are  successful  and  popular  not  only  in  the  Empire  State  but 
throughout  the  country. 

We  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  School  Officers,  Teachers  and  other  persons  in  search  of  the  best  Text-Books,  and  to  furnish- 
catalogues,  price  lists  and  circulars,  on  application. 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  BOSTON 
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Thos.  R.  Shewell  &  Co. 


BOSTON 

68  Chauncy  Street 


NEW  YORK 
111  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

378  Wabash  Avenue  8: 


Books  to  be  of  use  in  the  modern  school-room  must  combine  three  qualities — 
they  must  be  interesting,  instructive,  and  inspiring.  We  would  invite  the  attention  of 
educators  to  the  following  books,  which,  we  believe,  contain  all  of  the  above 
elements: 

Southworth  &  Goddard's  Language  Lessons 

Southworth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic 

Gilbert's  School  Studies  in  Words 

Brands  &  Van  Gieson's  Physiologies 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography 

Ellis's  Young  People's  History  of  Our  Country 

Tomlinson's  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution 

The  Round-Hand  Rational  Slant  Writing 


Supplementary    Reading    and    Literature 


DIME  CLASSICS 

Vaile's  Literature  Series,  to  which  new  numbers 
are  being  added  each  month,  includes  the  choicest 
American  and  English  classics  for  school  use,  each 
accompanied  with  notes,  explanations,  and  his- 
torical aids  by  the  editor.  The  numbers  now 
ready  are  as  follows : 
i.     Evangeline— Longfe How. 

2.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  -and  other  Poems — 

Lowell. 

3.  Julius  Caesar— Shakespeare. 

4.  j  Rime  of  Ancient  Mariner— Coleridge. 

\  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard— Gray 

5.  Great  Stone  Face  and  Other  Twice   Told 

Tales— Hawthorne. 
©.     Living    American    Authors    ( Biographical 
Sketches  with  Portraits)—  Van  Vliet. 

7.  j  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
j  Rip  Van  Winkle— Irving. 

8.  Christmas  Carol— Dickens. 

9.  j  A  Deserted  Village.  )  Ready 

\  The  Traveler— Goldsmith,     f  Jan.  1st. 
Other  numbers  in  preparation.     10  cents  a  copy. 
Special  introduction  prices  when  ordered  in  quan- 
tities. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Many  hundred  good  schools  every  year  find  The 
Week's  Current  the  best  investment  for  supple- 
mentary reading  and  literature  work,  because 
the  well  edited  material  it  presents  each  week  in 
geography,  history,  civics  and  science,  and  its 
literary  department  contains  the  best  classics 
from  American  and  English  literature  for  school 
study.  If  you  have  never  had  The  Week's  Cur- 
rent in  your  school  you  have  no  idea  how  its  use 
each  week  awakens  enthusiasm,  arouses  new  in- 
terest,  enlivens  nearly  every  subject  of  study,  and 
gives  life  and  reality  to  school  work  by  bringing 
the  outside  world  into  the  schoolroom. 

The  Week's  Current  gives  all  this  history — 
making  news  of  the  world  each  week. 

OLXJB  PRICES  for  use  in  school  wiH  Be  sent 
on  request. 


E.  O.  VAILE,  Publisher,  Oak  Park  or  Chicago,  111. 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Ave.,  32nd  and  83rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 

ABSOLUTELY  KIRS  PROOF, 

Conducted  on  the  American  and  European  Plans. 

American  Plan  $8.50  per  day  and  upward*. 

European  Plan  $1.00  per  day  and  upwards. 

$800,000  in  Alteration*  and  Improvements. 

Accessible  to  all  Railroads,  Ferrys,  Theatres,  and  only  five 
minutes  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Electric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 
lines. 

Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenue 
Cars. 

REED&  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 


THE  YOUNG  IDEA 

Is  a  study  of  the  Living  World,  a  Maga- 
zine of  Character  Study,  Travel,  Field 
Work  in  Botany,  Birds,  Animal  Life,  Bees 
and  Insects. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said:  "Give  a  boy  something 
a  little  beyond  him  in  literature.  Let  him  wrestle 
with  it,  and  watch  the  results." 

The  special  features  for  1000-1901  are : 
JAMES  STUART  CAMPTON'S  CHARACTER 

STUDIES  ON  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 
DOCTOR  R.  E.  PERKINS  SHAKESPEARIAN 

QUERIES. 
THE  CORNELL  OBSERVATIONS. 
MILLET  ABBOTT'S  TALKS  TO  THE  LOOK- 

ABOUT  CLUB. 
BITS    OF    TRAVEL    and     the    RALSTON 

HEALTH     HATS. 

Send  lOo.  for  3  months1  subscription. 

JAMES  E.  HUGHES, 

4  Ashburton  Place, Boston,   Mass. 

Telephone  452  Incorporated  1888 

FAMILY  WASHING  AND  CARPET  CLEANING 

A  SPECIALTY 

UNION   LAUNDRY  GO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

8  and  io Union  Street.  ATRANV    T?    V 

And  vj  and  n  Division  Street,    ALfJSA«X,«.    I. 


SUMMER  SESSION 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

July  5  to  August  16,  1901 


84  COURSES  IN  19  DEPARTMENTS 


Ample  Facilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  Work 
University  Credit     Comfortable  Temperature. 

Great  Variety  of  Recreations. 
Single  tuition  fee  of  $25.     Inexpensive  Living. 


For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views,  address, 
THE  REGISTRAR,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.T. 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 


;  When  calling  please  ask  for 

Mr.  Grrant 
j;  Whenever  you  need  a  book, 
address  Mr.  Grant 

Before  buying  books,  write  for 
•  :  quotations.  An  assortment  of  cata- 
logues and  special  slips  of  books  at  reduced  prices,  sent  for  ten. 
cent,  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  adtxrHsemtni  and  rswiw  a  discount 

LEVI    MOORE 

Photographer 

and  Artist .. 

Studio  :  IB  *nd  17  &fyrth  <Pea*l  St.,  <Atb*ny,  N.  Y~ 

KEELER'S 
t)otel  anb  Restaurant 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ladles'  Dining  Room— Second  Floor. 

C.  Gr.   CRAFT  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Maiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 

College  Caps  and  Gowns 

are  now  need  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  High 
Schools.  It  is  the  uniform  of  the 
Educational  Army.  Illustrated 
bulletin  upon  request  to 

C0TRELL  &  LEONARD,. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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EASTERN  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Miss  E.  E.  FOSTER,  Manager 


Telephone  Connection. 


50  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


THE  F1SK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  ft  CO.,  Proprietors 
4  ABhburton  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 
166  Fifth  Avenne,New  York,  N.  Y. 
1506  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
878  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
25  King  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Can. 
414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
780  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
480  Parrott  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
5-26  SUmson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  normal  and  college   graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM,  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 

THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 

OP  BO8TON,  258  WASHINGTON  8T. 

Recommends  tupertor  teachers.    Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials. _^^_^__ 

The  Educators'  Exchange 

(FORM EBLT  HOME  TBAOBTEBS*  JLGENOT) 

352  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

PLACES  EXCELLENT  TEACHERS 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY,    Oldest  and  beat  known  in  U.  S.    Bat.  1855 
— — P.  V.  HUYSSOON,  (.Managers. 

3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.       John  C.  Rockwell,  f 


Hm  Oaammi  is  valuablc  In  Proportion  to  its  in- 
JIH  /ljJCIICy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  A-.*  *»  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
you  about  them  IlHIl  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  K*COIIIIIItlld$« 
C.  W.  BARDEBW,  Syracuse,  H.  Y.  * 


...OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  E.  WINSHIP 
SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  JI.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WE   HAVE   unequalled   facilities   for  placing  teachers  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 


3  Somerset  Street, 
Western  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 

WM.  F.  JABVIS.  ALVIN  7.  PEASE. 


-  ,   BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1203 


Teachers  seeking  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  consult  the 

"^r"  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  SS^T1 


ONE  FEB  BEOI8TEBS  TEACHERS  IN  BOTH  OFFICES 


Established  17  Tears 


Positions  Filled  4,90O 


The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices. 


C.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  aA  Beacon  Street,  Bottom, 
Y.  H.  C.  A.  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  Agency  Mauual. 

We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


qtri  a  /^ff  r?f>0    Tf  T  A  VTTITT^    For  September.     Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  vacan- 
•  X  LiAl^rllliltO     W/\IN  1  tdLf    cies,  $450  to  $900.    High  School,  $500  to  $1,500.   Super- 

—    intendents,  $1,000  to  $3,500. 

Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,  The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 

Fine  Arts  Building,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Has  filled  4877  positions  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  the  States  near- 
est the  New  York  Office, 

Of  this  number  2544  positions  were  in  New  York,  a  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  serve  the 
interests  of  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

The  New  York  Agency  has  filled  more  grade  positions  this  year  than  during  any  year  of  its  history. 

Manual  and  Registration  Forms  sent  on  application  to  the  NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 
156  Fifth  Avenue. 


H.  E. 
W.  D 

CROCKER,        T.C.ANTHONY,             1Mava„„« 
.  KERR,               MRS.  M.  R.  JORDAN,  fMANAG**s. 

FORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

THE  STUDY  OF IVANHOE 

Brandow 

By  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 

Printing  Company 

Arranged  for  high  school  students. 

54  and  56  Dean  Street 
ALBANY,  N. 

Y. 

References,  topics  for  critical  study, 
Composition  work  on  the  text. 

Printers,  Binders  and  Blank -Book 
Makers.    Everything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

Single  Copies, so 

Ten  or  more  copies,  each, 90 

Publisher  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 
No.  1  Sprague  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Latest  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


1st  and  2nd  Tears 
Some  of  our  Friends 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  eta. 

For  First  Tear.  Interesting  stories 
of  auimals  told  in  a  charming  manner. 
Easy  reading  for  very  little  children. 

Bads,  Stems  and  Boots 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

A  charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
encouraging  a  love  of  plant  life,  vet 
giving  valuable  information  for  stories. 

Our  Flower  Friends 

Illus.    Large  Type.    Boards,  80  cts. ; 
Cloth,  40  cts. 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Stories  from  Birdland 

Folly  Illus.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

As  to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  these  books  we  need  only  to  say 
that  they  are  by  the  successful  author 
of  Starlet  from  Animal  Land. 


2nd  and  3rd  Tears 

Hature  Stories  for  Youngest 
Beaders 

By  Awna  C.  Davis 

Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Embellished  with  colored  photographic 
illustrations.    Large  type. 

Ton  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
Illustrations  in  your  Nature  Starts*  for 
Youngest  Beaders,  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  text,  good 
as  it  is. 

Henry  T.  Bailey,  Supt.  of  Drawing, 
Mass. 


Introduction  to  Leaves  from 
Hature 

Illus.    Boards,  SO  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Printed  in  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  are  graded  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


3rd  and  4th  Tears 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
children  everywhere  as  "just  the 
thing11  that  has  been  needed.— JYimarv 
Education. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories 
from  Flowerland 

By  Mara  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I  and  II. 
Boards,  80 cts.;   Cloth,  40 cts. 

Our  Friends  of  the  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Leaves  from    "Nature's  Story 
Book 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly 

Vols.  I,  H  and  III. 

Illus.    Boards,  40  cts. :  Cloth,  60  cts.  each 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition  10  centi . 
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SUCCEEDING 

M0HABD80H  *  00.        THE  H.  P.  SMITH  PUBHSHDW  00.         FEA1KLDI  PUBUSHUG  00. 

American  Music  System  Charts  and  Readers,  by  Frederick  Zuchtmann. 

Bien's  Hap  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  Greater  Hew  York  and  Vicinity. 

Blackboard  Outline  Maps. 

Franklin  Political  and  Physical  Maps. 

Franklin  Globes,  8  inch,  12  inch  and  18  inch. 

Ideal  Vertical  Copy  Books. 

Monteith's  Natural  History  Readings  (two  books  of  third  year  grade). 

Natural  History  Studies  Charts. 

Primary  Language  Studies. 

Shearer's  Grading  of  Schools. 

Smith's  Intermedial  Copy  Books,  Practice  Books,  and  Writing  Charts. 

Smith's  Superior  Steel  Pens. 

Spalding  &  Moore's  Language  Speller,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

White's  School  Drawing  Compasses  and  Blackboard  Compasses. 

RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

135  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
I  have  purchased  the  plates  and  copyrights  and  shall  hereafter  control  the  publication  of  the 

Typical   Forest  Trees  in   Photogravure  9x12 


First  Series 

Second  Series 

Third  Series 
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Butternut 

7. 

Willow 
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White  Cedar 

7. 

Locust 
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White  Birch 
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Beech 

8. 

Bitternut  Hickory 

40c.  a  Series;  the  Three  Series,  $1.00,  postpaid 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  idea  and  think  the  Sirs:— Enclosed  please  find  a  check  for  $15.00, 

photographs  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.     The  for  which  please  forward  copies  of  your  pnbiica- 

tree  habit  with  trunk  and  leaf  habit  is  admirable.  tion.     They  are  just  what  we  need. 

John  M.  Coulter,  Yours  truly,     G.  Straubenmullsjl, 

Dept.  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago.  Associate  Superintendent,  New  York. 

No  teacher  should  be  without  a  set  of  these  Forest  Trees 

SPECIAL  OFFBB—  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  and  a  complete  set  of  these  Trees  for  $2.00. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher, 

203  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers 

Assists  Teachers  in  obtaining  Positions 

Rents  and  Sells  School  Property 


Parish,  N.  Y. — Our  principal  died  Sunday,  Dec.  2d,  and  this  necessitates  our  looking  for  a  new 
principal.     Have  you  any  man  on  your  list  that  you  can  thoroughly  recommend  for  the  place  ?    We 
^l    tope  to  make  a  selection  this  week.     B.  J.JMORGAN,  Pres.  Board  of  Education,  Dec.  4,  1900. 4 

I  have  a  first-rate  candidate  in  the  person  of  A.  D.  Miller,  now  of  Howard,  N.  Y.  I  have  tele- 
graphed him  and  have  asked  him  to  make  personal  application  at  once.  ,  To  B.  J.  MORGAN,  Dec.  5. 

Telegram — Principal  wanted  Parish,  N.  Y.  Make  personal  application.  Wire  answer  imme- 
diately.    To  A.  D.  MILLER,  Howard,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5. 

Telegram — Your  message  delayed.  Will  go  to  Parish  at  once  if  not  too  late.  Wire  me  to-night. 
A.  D.  MILLER,  Dec  7. 

Telegram — Think  not  too  late.  Better  telegraph  Parish  and  ascertain.  If  not  filled,  go  imme- 
diately.    To  the  same,  Dec.  7. 

Parish,  N.  Y. — I  started  for  this  place  immediately  on  receipt  of  your  telegram  and  arrived  at 
7.50  a.  m.     Was  engaged  at  once  and  began  work  at  9.     A.  D.  MILLER,  Dec  10. 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. — Telegram. — Have  you  a  strong  man  to  teach  mathematics  and  science? 
Laboratory  work  one  year ;  successful  experience  required;  must  discipline  a  room  of  two  hundred 
students.  Work  begins  next  week.  Board  ^meets  to-night.  Salary,  $800.  Telegraph.  H.  De  W. 
DE  GROAT,  Jan.  3. 

Telegram. — I  recommend  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  college  graduate;  laboratory 
methods;  experience.  Will  guarantee  success.  Have  written.  To  Supt.  H.  DEW.  DE  GROAT, 
Jan.  3. 

Telegram. — Teacher  science  and  mathematics  wanted  immediately,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  Eight 
hundred.     Apply  Supt.  H.  De  W.  De  Groat.     Wire  answer.     To  MILO  B.  HILLEGAS,  Jan.  3. 

Telegram. — Will  meet  Gouverneur  Board  to-night  Been  sick.  Will  push  matters.  MILO  B. 
HILLEGAS,  Jan.  5. 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. — I  write  to  tell  you  that  I  have  secured  the  position  here.  It  has  all  been 
done  so  quickly  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  it  a  dream.  I  think  it  is  not  yet  two  weeks  since  I 
first  wrote  you.  This  is  my  first  experience  with  a  teachers'  agency  and  it  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
Jan.  6,  1901.     MILO  B.  HILLEGAS. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. — You  probably  know  by  this  time  that  I  have  secured  the  position  in  Stock- 
bridge,  for  which  you  recommended  me.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  aid  in  the  matter.  ANNA 
L.  MARVIN,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1901. 

North  Adams,  Mass. — I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  to  assure  you  of  the 
pleasure  which  I  take  in  my  position  here.  It  is  exactly  what  I  wished.  ANNA  MARTIN  PUGS- 
LEY,  Jan.  6,  1901.  

We  aim  to  recommend  competent  teachers  only    * 
and  make  no  charge  to  employers 

HARLAN   P.   FRENCH,   Prop..  <"  Chapel  St..  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 
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TAYLORS  FIRST  READER 

Br  FRANCES  LILIAN  TAYLOR,  Author  of  The  Werner  Primer 
Clot  hi  Extra  Size,  128  Pages*  Over  100  Illustrations  and  18  Color  Plates.    Price*  25  Cents 


THE  PICTURES— THE  CHILD'S  WORLD  IN  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Every  picture  in  this  book  has  a  distinct  purpose.  All  of  them  are  artistic 
and,  therefore,  they  embellish  the  book  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful. All  of  them  are  educational  and,  therefore,  they  illustrate  the  text  and 
aid  in  learning  to  read. 

The  famous  masterpieces  reproduced  in  this  book  were  selected  for  their  art 
and  educational  values. 

The  original  pictures  were  drawn  by  the  best  artists  in  the  country  after 
special  designs.  Of  these,  eighteen  are  color  plates  of  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection. 

The  color  work  in  this  book  is  a  marvel  of  beauty,  truth  and  good  taste. 
There  are  no  crude  "chromo"  cuts  of  impossible  landscapes,  no  caricatures  of 
human  figures  and  faces. 


THE  WERNBR  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY  publishers  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  educators 
concerning  the  examination  and  introduction  of  aylor's  First  Reader.  Address  nearest  office  :  878-388  Wabash 
Avenue,  CHICAGO;  78  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK;  73  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

English  Grammar  for  Grammar  Schools 

In  the  INDUCTIVE  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  by  the 
well  known  Educators.  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.  D.,  late 
head  Master  Normal  School,  Boston,  and  Augustus 
H.  Kellky,  Master  Lyican  School,  Boston. 

For  the  upper  Grammar  grades.    280  pp.    Price,  55  cent*. 

The  child  is  led  by  easy  s'eps  from  the  study  of  the  simple 
and  readily  understood  sentence  to  the  mastery  of  the  more 
difficult  forms  of  the  language.  The  publishers  believe  that 
nothing  is  wanting  to  make  this  book  the  beet  of  Ha  kind. 

The  KIR8T  BOOK  in  the  Inductive  Course,  beautifully 
illustrated,  was  published  last  season.  In  this  book  children 
are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  speak  correctly  in  sentence*  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  adapted  to  the  upper  Primary  and  lower 
Grammar  grades. 

Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 

By  Wilbur  F.  Nichols,  Master  of  Eaton  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Books  IMII-IV-V-VI-VII-Vin,  price  25c  each. 

A  book  for  each  school  year. 

The  most  economical  system  for  school  supply. 

The  plan  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  series  and  that 
they  meet  a  want  is  evidenced  by  their  ready  and  enthusiastic 
adoptions.  Among  recent  adoptions  1b  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
the  City  of  Boston. 

Teachers,  Superintendents  and  school  officers  who  wish  the 
best  text-book  are  invited  to  examine  the  Inductive  Course  in 
English  and  the  Nicholas  traded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Sam- 
ple copies  will  be  mailed;  the  Grammar  for  90c,  First  Book  *Qr. 
Graded  Lessons  15c  each. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
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New  York  Latin  Teachers 

The  High  Schools  of  Albany,  Binghamton, 
Greater  New  York  (every  High  School)  Rochester 
and  Troy  are  now  using  DANIELL'S  LATIN  COM- 
POSITION, also  a  majority  of  the  smaller  cities 
and  a  large  number  of  towns  and  private  schools. 
Is  it  in  your  school?  If  it  is  not  and  you  will  con- 
sider its  adoption,  we  will  cheerfully  send  you  an 
examination  copy.     Address: 

Bertj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

BOSTON. 
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Newest  educational  Books 


For 

Elementary 
^Grades 


first  Steps  in  Reading:  Primer 

By  Emma  J.  Todd  and  W.  B.  Powrll,  A.  M. 
Illustrated  m  colors.    96  pp.    24  cents. 
A  primer  which  deal*  with  the  natural  interest!*  of  the  child,  his  home- 
life,  school  and  play,  birds  and  trees     It  teaches  words,  stimulates  thought, 
and  awakens  the   powers  of  observation,  making  a  natural,    easy,  and 
rational  beginner's  book  in  literature. 

Springtime  Flowers     FaiiyyiKratSH  ^p^S'cents 

A  book  wherein  the  child's  Instinctive  love  of  flowers  and  natural  inter- 
est in  well-told  stories  are  most  happily  utilized  in  teaching  simple  yet 
accurate  botany. 

Outlines  in  Nature  Study  and  History 

By  Annie  G.  Bngkll.    175  pp.    48  cents. 
Arranged  in  the  form  of  conversational  lessons  to  arouse  the  personal 
observation  of  the  pupil,  and  summaries  in  which  the  necessary  facts  on 
the  subject  under  discussion  are  concisely  stated  as  a  source  of  appeal. 


An  English  Grammar 

By  James  M.  Milne,  Ph.  D.     884  pp. 


For 

Advanced 

Instruction 


For 

Every 

Teacher 


For  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Half  ieathe".  75  cents. 
This  text-book  combines  originality  and  freshnens  of  thought  with  the 
logical  development  of  an  admirable  system,  it  emphasizes  the  practical 
rather  than  the  theoretical  side.  No  less  than  1.0HO  illustrative  sentences 
are  given,  from  authors  of  eminence,  thus  stimulating  a  love  of  good 
literature. 

An  Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry 

By  J.  B.  Ekblby,  A.  M.,  Science  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Garden  City. 
964  pp.    Illustrated.    Cloth.     90  cents. 
A  book  for  use  wherever  a  rounded  course  in  chemistry,  free  from  all  un- 
necessary struggle  with  technical  terras,  and  where  a  clear,  systematic  and 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  science  is  desired. 

The  New  Complete  Arithmetic 

By  David  M.  Sbnbbnig,  M.  Sm  and  Robkrt  F.  Anderson,  A.  M. 
437  pp.  Half  leather.  90  cents. 
A  thorough  and  eminently  practical  treatise  for  High  and  Normal  8choola. 
Academies,  etc.  Special  attention  is  el  v.  n  to  business  papers,  with  pres- 
entations of  business  forms.  The  treatment  of  mensuration  lays  the 
foundation  for  algebra  and  geometry.  The  examples  are  numerous  and 
practical,  and  there  are  many  valuable  table*. 


Systematic  Methodology 


By  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Pd.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School.    866  pp.    Price,  $1.50. 

A  work  designed  to  rationalize  and  harmonize  teaching  processes,  careful 
and  systematic  in  treatment  and  application  to  school  work. 

"There  has  not  been  offered  to  teachers  in  a  long  time,  if  ever  before,  just 
men  a  direct  rational  elucidation  of  the  problems  of  everydav  school  in- 
struction. "—Brooklyn  Tbachbr,' 

"The  best  treatment  of  the  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  broad  and 
comprehensive  and  presents  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  most  attractive  form. 
I  think  the  work  as  a  whole  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  Deda- 
gogical  literature  that  we  have  had  in  a  long  time."— R.  A.  Sbarino 
Principal  Kochester  (New  York)  Training  School.  ' 
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:      all-around  school  journal,  NEW  YORK 

EDUCATION  ?    You  can  easily  secure  the  subscription  of  a  teacher  to  whom  you  present  the  merits 
of  this  magazine.     Liberal  commissions.     Write  for  terms. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO.,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


No.  444.  School 
No.  556. Vertical. 


ESTERBROOKfcCri 


■^ffi^ft^&n 


Try  them  in  your  Schooled  order'through  your  local  Stationer 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  86  John  Street,  New  York 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  xa  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE  PHOTOS. 


Bend  your  Cabinet  or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gema  of  Art  for  85  cent*.  No  change 
made  In  the  picture  yon  send.  Tour  photo  returm-d  with  miniature,  poetaee  prepaid,  in  one  week  from 
time  of  receiving,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Send  for  sample  free  and  descrip- 
tive circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 


P.  O.  Box  No.  495. 


W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

The  Elementary  Inductive  Geography 

By  MARY  R.  DAVIS  and  CHAS.  W.  DEANE,  Ph.  D. 


Parts 


THE  EARTH  AS  THE  HOME  OP  THE 
LIFE  OP  THE  WORLD 

THE  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OP  THE 
EARTH 

A  STUDY  OP  THE  POLITICAL  DIVIS- 
IONS 

Over  400  illustrations— the  finest  and  most  effective  of  any 
Geography.  Nearly  every  point  illustrated.  In  all  cases,  the 
4iie«tioning  and  the  text  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  of  their  home  surroundings. 

The    Maps,    Physical    and    Political    of 
the  Very  Best 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GEOORAPHT  will  commend 
tself  to  all  educators  who  are  looking  for  a  book  presenting  this 
subject  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner  within  the  com- 
prehension of  children,  as  well  as  one  arranged  on  pedagogical 
and  scientific  principles.  » 

Size.TH  x  dyt  ins.    21*  pages.    Price,  post-paid,  72  cents. 
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the  Prang  elementary  gonm 
in  Art  Construction 


Send  postal  for  sample  pages  showing  plan  of  the  book  and 
character  of  Physical  and  Political  Maps. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OF  MODERN  INDUSTRY 


J.   B.   JOHNSON,   UNIVERSITY  OF   WISCONSIN 


MAN  became  man  only  when  he  had 
learned  the  use  of  tools,  and  through- 
out history  material  and  intellectual  su- 
premacy has  always  accompanied  the  peo- 
ple who  devised  the  most  efficient  tools. 
These  had  all  been  hand-tools  until  James 
Watt  so  greatly  improved  the  steam  engine 
in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
Now  the  steam  engine 
does  in  America  in  one 
year  as  much  as  all  the 
men  in  this  land  could 
do  in  a  century.  This 
one  tool,  therefore,  has 
not  only  changed  man 
from  a  brutish  worker 
to  a  brainy  overseer,  but 
it  has  brought  upon  us 
with  great  suddenness 
a  host  of  unsolved  prob- 
lems. 

Since  the  general  in- 
troduction of  this  labor- 
saver,  the  world  has 
made  more  progress 
than  in  all  its  former 
history  put  together. 

By  modern  Industry 
is  meant  the  entire  pro- 
ductive activities  of  the 
machine-using  nations. 
By  science  is  meant  the  organized  and  cor- 
related Knowledge  of  the  Jaws,  forces,  and 
materials  of  the  world.  That  cannot  be 
knowledge  which  is  not  true.  Many  things 
nowadays  go  under  the  name  of  science 
which  is  merely  organized  theory,  or  sys- 
tematized imaginings  of  various  and  sundry 


science. 
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kinds.  The  astonishing  accomplishment 
day  by  day,  of  the  presumably  impossible 
has  now  led  to  the  most  omniverous  cre- 
dulity, so  that  the  unscientific  are  prepared 
to  believe  any  preposterous  claim  if  it  only 
wear  the  garb  and  come  in  the  name  of 
To  avoid  these  delusive  snares  one 
must  not  only  have  a 
knowledge  of  scientific 
matters,  but  this  knowl- 
edge must  be  quantita- 
tive, and  not  qualitative 
only. 

Not  how,  but  how 
much,  and  how  far,  and 
at  what  cost  and  to  what 
purpose,  are  the  practi- 
cal questions.  The  law 
of  gravity  includes  more 
than  the  fact  of  a  uni- 
versal attraction.  New- 
ton did  not  discover  the 
fact,  but  the  law  of  its 
action  wrhich  is  quanti- 
tative. 

It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  know  all 
about  a  subject  in  order 
that  our  knowledge  shall 
be  scientific.  It  is  only 
necessary,  that,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  it  shall  be 
demonstrable,  and  shall  be  con- 

The  real 


true  and 

sistent  with  all  other  knowledge. 

essence  of  things  we  seldom  know  and  may 

never  know.    We  do  not  know  what  gravity 

and  heat,  and  light,  and  electricity,  and  the 

impalpable  ether  and  the  life  principle  really 

are,  but  we  know  the  laws  of  their  action 
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to  some  degree,  and  these  are  demonstrable 
and  unchanging.  '  So  far  as  such  knowledge 
goes,  therefore,  it  is  scientific. 

We  have  discovered,  also,  certain  inter- 
dependencies  between  things  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  unrelated,  and  certain  funda- 
mental and  all  inclusive  laws  which  are  far 
reaching  in  their  application.  Thus  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  created  but  can  only  be 
transformed,  serves  at  once  as  a  royal  road 
to  intelligent  designing  and  as  a  great 
Chinese  wall  of  limitation  about  many  prob- 
lems which  formerly  were  considered 
unlimited. 

The  effect  of  this  scientific  progress  upon 
industry  has  been  revolutionary.  The  skill- 
ful mechanic,  who  with  great  manual  dex- 
terity, and  with  m  a  complete  knowledge  of 
his  art,  fashioned  a  product  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  state,  is  no  more. 
His  like  is  no  longer  found  outside  of  Asia. 
Such  workers  were  first  reduced  to  single 
manual  operations  and  then  to  attendance 
upon  a  more  or  less  automatic  machine. 
They  are  "not  mere  manual  attachments 
to  such  machines,  however,  as  literary  and 
clerical  observers  often  assume.  On  the 
other  hand  they  now  find  time  and  ease  in 
which  to  devise  further  improvements  to 
the  mechanical  embodiments  of  genius 
which  they  are  privileged  to  operate.  These 
curious  and  all  but  living  mechanisms  are 
a  perpetual  challenge  to  the  mind  of  the 
attendant  to  comprehend  them  and  to  devise 
further  improvements.  The  body  being 
now  unwearied,  the  mind  is  free  to  work  at 
its  own  problems,  both  when  on  and  when 
off  duty.  Our  laboring  classes  have  thus 
been  vastly  improved  by  these  devices,  the 
frequent  statements  being  made  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

All  this  industrial  revolution  has  been 
wrought  by  the  discoveries  of  our  pure 
scientists  and  by  the  inventions  of  our 
mechanics  and  applied  scientists.  These 
have  now  so  obliterated  time  and  space  on 
this  little  globe  as  to  make  of  all  the  world 
a  common  market  place,  and  so  all  the 
world  is  in  open  competition.  The  race  is 
now  as  ever  to  the  maker  of  the  most  effi- 
cient tools,  and  as  the  making  of  these  rests 
on  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
the  ever  new  conditions,  we  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  scientific  and  technical  educa- 


tion is  to-day  the  foundation  of  all  material 
prosperity.  The  more  extended  and  thor- 
ough such  an  education  is  conferred  upon 
the  youth  of  this  generation,  the  more  pros- 
perous will  be  the  generation  to  come. 

Bismarck  saw  this  clearly  when  he  said: 
"The  nation  which  has  the  schools  has  the 
future."  Germany  has  acted  on  this  policy 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  her  recent 
marvelous  development,  without  either  for- 
eign dependencies  or  great  natural  re- 
sources, has  been  made  possible  only 
through  her  vast  system  of  scientific,  tech- 
nical, trade,  and  commercial  schools.  While 
the  German  technical  colleges  have  hereto- 
fore ranked  decidedly  below  the  universities 
in  privilege  and  in  public  esteem,  a  year  ago, 
at  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  great 
technical  school  at  Berlin,  the  Kaiser  pro- 
claimed that  hereafter  the  technical  colleges 
of  Prussia  should  rank  equal  to  the  univer- 
sities, and  would  be  allowed  to  grant  the 
doctors'  degrees.  This  practice  is  sure  to 
be  followed  soon  by  the  other  German 
states. 

Thus  the  engineers,  or  applied  scientists, 
are  coming  to  be  better  understood  and 
more  highly  appreciated  as  they  become 
more  numerous  and  better  trained.  They 
are  to  the  pure  scientists  what  the  pilgrim 
fathers  were  to  Columbus.  Columbus 
found  a  new  world,  but  the  pilgrim  fathers 
put  it  to  a  noble  use.  The  benefits  coming1 
from  the  high  service  of  the  latter  to  the 
people  of  this  country  have  very  properly 
replaced  very  largely,  in  the  minds  of  our 
people,  the  service  of  the  former  in  the 
original  discovery.  So  in  science.  The 
man  who  puts  to  good  use  a  scientific  prin- 
ciple has  a  claim  to  our  honor  and  gratitude 
along  with  him  who  discovered  the  princi- 
ple itself.  In  fact  the  applied  scientist  must 
needs  be  a  broader  man  than  the  pure  scien- 
tist. He  must  have  a  wide  knowledge  of 
scientific  principles,  must  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  mechanical  means  and 
methods,  must  be  a  man  of  affairs  so  as  to 
know  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  finally  he 
must  be  a  born  inventor  so  as  to  devise  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  any  ^iven  pur- 
pose or  of  solving  any  given  new  problem. 
For  it  is  only  in  the  solving  of  new  problems 
that  this  new  profession  ftnds  its  proper 
field  of  operations.  The  performing  of  proc- 
esses once  standardized  is  the  work  of  the 
mechanic  and  not  of  the  /engineer. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  scientist  must 
needs  be  a  specialist  if  he  is  to  stand  as  a 
discoverer  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  known 
and  push  back  by  ever  so  little  the  mantle 
of  ignorance  which  still  hides  nearly  the 
whole  world  of  truth  from  our  mental  vis- 
ion. To  be  effective  in  this  pioneer  work 
he  must  confine  his  labors,  and  limit  his 
working  knowledge  to  but  a  very  narrow 
field  of  investigation.  This,  of  necessity, 
makes  of  him  a  narrow  man.  The  applied 
scientist  takes  his  pure  science  at  second 
hand,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  the  first  to  adapt 
it  to  particular  uses,  and  so  becomes  in  his 
way  also  a  discoverer  and  an  equal  bene- 
factor. To  -fit  such  men  for  their  tasks  our 
technical  schools  are  established.  Here 
they  are  thoroughly  grounded  quantita- 
tively in  the  pure  sciences,  in  which  mathe- 
mathics,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy  find 
leading  places.  In  addition  to  these, 
mechanical* drawing  and  the  fundamental 
ways  and  means  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  taught  in  suitable  shops 
and  laboratories,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
ways  and  laws  of  business  is  imparted.  He 
then  goes  forth  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  actual  business  of  turning  scientific 
principles  to  practical  account.  When  we 
see  what  miracles  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  century  in  this  field  of  applied 
science,  with  little  technical  education  to 
direct  the  work,  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  the  coming  century  when  thousands, 


yes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  have 
been  schooled  in  this  fertile  field  of  science, 
invention,  and  practice.  Truly  such  men 
are  the  greatest  benefactors  and  the  truest 
and  most  potent  missionaries.  The  race  is 
now  a  rapid  one,  and  to  fall  behind  means 
industrial  suicide.  The  race  now  is  and  will 
in  future  ever  be  to  the  most  scientifically 
competent  and  to  the  most  ingenious 
adapter  of  scientific  knowledge  to  human 
needs.  Let  us  also  not  be  afraid  of  too  much 
material  prosperity.  We  are  learning  the 
generous  uses  of  wealth.  In  fact  I  believe 
this  form  of  education  in  the  physical  real- 
ties of  life  is  the  only  form  which  will  win 
the  interest  of  the  man  of  business  and  of 
affairs  as  against  that  of  money  making  and 
money  spending.  It  is  only  by  the  concen- 
tration of  ereat  wealth  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals that  it  may  be  turned  into  the  chan- 
nels of  scientific  discovery  and  of  social 
benefaction  where  the  cost  of  the  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  is  great  and  the  out- 
come uncertain.  By  encouraging  in  every 
way,  therefore,  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  of  pure  and  applied  science,  we 
may  hope  not  only  to  bring  to  our  people 
a  vast  increase  of  wealth,  but  may  we  not 
also  hope  that  this  wealth  will  then  lead 
mainly  to  lives  devoted  to  higher  purposes, 
which  will  lead  in  turn  to  a  greater  dissemi- 
nation of  love  and  happiness,  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  of  these  things  there  can 
never  be  a  surplus. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  THEORIES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TO-DAY 

ANNA  EGGLESTON   FRIEDMAN,  BUFFALO,    N.   Y. 


IN  the  life  of  the  individual  it  may  be  true 
that  the  idle  imagination  of  to-day  is 
frequently  the  wish  of  to-morrow  and  the 
act  of  the  following  day,  but  the  theories, 
pertaining  to  institutional  life  are  not 
wrought  into  action  so  speedily.  No  matter 
how  wisely  they  have  been  planned,  theories 
usually  must  be  well  seasoned  with  age  be- 
fore they  are  ready  for  use.  Although 
novelty  in  thought  is  generally  welcomed  in 
discussion,  most  institutions  are  slow  in 
changing  old  established  forms  of  practice. 
This  is  not  a  matter  for  regret,  as  it  is  the 
safeguard  which  gives  permanence  and  sta- 
bility to  practice,  and  demands  that  theories 
be  supported  by  deep  and  careful  thinking. 


There  is  a  very  beautiful  philosophy,  full 
of  optimism,  to  be  discovered  by  examining 
the  conditions  that  exist  between  theories 
on  one  side  and  practice  on  the  other,  a 
knowledge  of  which  will  change  the  feel- 
ings of  despondency  and  impatience  mani- 
fested by  many  at  the  slow  progress  of 
education.  In  all  lines  of  human  activity 
that  are  upward  in  their  tendencies,  practice 
must  ever  be  found  some  distance  behind 
theory.  The  world  will  always  have  its 
seers,  who  will  call' forth  expressions  of  pity 
because  they  live  in  advance  of  their  times. 
Yet  it  is  a  doubtful  cause  for  pity,  for,  if 
he  has  lived  long  enough  to  inspire  and 
guide  the  thinking  of  others,  the  theorist 
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will  in  nearly  every  instance  be  spared  keen 
suffering  if  he  is  prevented  from  witnessing 
the  working  of  his  plans.  The  moment  that 
theory  becomes  practice  it  must  change  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  growing  humanity, 
and  the  mind  which  has  held  the  highest 
expectations  for  the  old  theories  seldom  has 
sufficient  courage  to  take  the  new  conditions 
and  work  out  the  new  theories.  Reflect 
upon  the  expectations  which  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  had  for  the  betterment  of  the 
South  through  the  freeing  of  the  negro. 
His  words  are,  "One  policy  to  be  carried 
out, — freedom  everywhere  to  all  the  people, 
without  regard  to  complexion  or  race.  Now 
the  South  is  full  of  tribulation,  and  terror, 
and  despair,  going  down  to  irretrievable 
bankruptcy*  fearing  each  bush  an  officer! 
Would  to  God  that  it  might  pass  away  like 
a  hideous  dream !  And  how  surely  it  might 
be!  One  simple  act  of  justice,  without 
violence  and  convulsion,  without  danger 
and  hazard.  It  is  this:  'Undo  the  heavy 
burdens,  break  every  yoke,  and  let  the 
oppressed  go  free!  Then  shall  thy  light 
break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thy  dark- 
ness shall  be  as  noonday.'"  If  Garrison 
were  to  view  the  conditions  in  the  South 
to-day  he  would  see  that  the  "one  simple 
act  of  justice"  did  not  immediately  cause 
the  light  to  break  forth  as  the  morning, 
although  that  act  has  made  it  possible  for 
a  race  to  rise  into  the  light  of  noonday. 

The  same  intolerance  is  felt  toward 
theorists  who  hold  views  that  seem  imprac- 
tical regarding  national  affairs  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  educational  circles  towards  those 
who  advocate  what  is  desirable  rather  than 
what  is  expedient.  In  a  discussion  of  the 
war  with  Spain  and  the  issues  growing  out 
of  the  war,  regret  was  expressed  "that  the 
intellectual  energies  of  the  wisest  men  in 
the  community  are  often  wasted  or  mis- 
directed just  because  these  wise  men  are  so 
intent  upon  their  notions  of  what  ought  to 
be  and  so  blind  at  times  to  what  probably 
will  be  that  they  give  us  no  real  aid  in  adapt- 
ing ourselves  to  the  inevitable  conditions." 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  human  action 
would  never  attain  its  truest  mission  were 
it  not  for  the  ideals  that  at  some  time  seem 
to  have  but  little  in  commpn  with  every-day 
living,  and  the  practical  worker  in  every 
cause  needs  occasionally  to  get  the  higher 
view  and  contemplate  what  ought  to  be, 


even  though  he  is  mainly  engaged  in  seeing 
what  can  be  done. 

The  schools  of  the  country  represent  con- 
ditions ranging  from  what  is  now  termed 
the  "old"  in  education  to  the  "new/1  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out 
prominent  theories  and  practice  of  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Much  is  being  said  and  written  in  these 
days  about  self-activity,  and  ideas  regard- 
ing it  are  changing  the  character  of  school 
work.  For  a  long  time  the  expression 
"Learn  to  do  by  doing"  was  heard  but  little 
heeded.  Theory,  however,  was  strength- 
ened through  the  efforts  of  the  students  of 
Froebel  and  others,  who  began  to  set  forth 
the  ideas  of  self-activity,  and  the  widely 
different  interpretations  of  them  resulted 
in  some  very  strange  practice.  There  are 
schools  where  the  notion  still  prevails  that 
the  children  ought  to  be  doing  something 
and  that  it  matters  little  what  employs  them 
so  long  as  they  are  busy.  Teachers  in  these 
schools  spend  money  to  learn  new  devices 
for  "busy  work."  Ideas  of  concentration 
and  correlation  have  been  so  widely  dis- 
cussed that  they  have  modified  school  work 
irj  a  manner  which  shows  not  only  a  belief 
in  children's  activity,  but  that  that  activity 
should  have  some  center  to  which  all  the 
thinking  and  doing  is  related.  Apparently, 
it  made  with  many  teachers  very  little  dif- 
ference what  the  central  idea  was  and,  con- 
sequently, the  relations  established  in  the 
interest  of  correlation  were  often  so  unnat- 
ural that  the  grotesque  situations  provoked 
the  mirth  of  even  the  pupils.  A  study  of 
interest  and  apperception  in  educational 
gatherings  brought  another  change  and  the 
dominating  interests  of  children  helped  to 
determine  the  central  theme,  and  teachers 
began  to  study  not  only  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught,  but  the  thoughts  of  children 
that  they  might  find  what,  in  the  learner's 
mind,  was  most  closely  related  to  the  sub- 
ject to  be  taught.  There  are  those  who  have 
not  looked  below  the  surface  and  who, 
therefore,  understand  interest  to  mean  sim- 
ply following  the  fancy  of  the  child,  chang- 
ing from  one  thing  to  another  with  his 
whim,  keeping  him  active  with  what  he 
chooses  to  do,  without  finding  the  educative 
purpose  by  which  he  is  led  to  choose  the 
best  means  for  his  growth,  so  that4fhis  activ- 
ity will  become  a  process  cw{  orderly 
building.  nf 
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The  study  of  self-activity  has  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  old  ideas  of  disci- 
pline, and  these  ideas  are  slowly  but  very 
fairly  being  represented  in  school  practice. 
Freedom  from  restraint,  permitting  the 
child  to  express  himself  in  thought  and 
action  without  fear  of  punishment,  is 
deemed  by  some  to  be  the  means  of  develop- 
ing character  of  greatest  force.  The  old- 
time  restraint  of  the  home,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  school,  has  in  a  large  measure  gone, 
and  the  question  is:  Are  children  growing 
into  freedom  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
or  is  it  license  for  which  they  must  some 
time  pay  at  a  high  rate?  Doubtless  unre- 
strained exercise  of  a  child's  will  makes  it 
powerful,  but  it  is  an  untrained  will,  which 
gives  strength  without  reason  and  is  fatal 
to  his  best  interests.  During  the  early  per- 
iod of  childhood,  when  feeling  and  not 
intellect  determines  a  child's  conduct,  shall 
he  be  taught  to  obey  blindly,  or  shall  an 
effort  be  made  to  lead  him  from  one  domi- 
nating emotion  to  another,  until,  at  length, 
he  turns  naturally  from  one  impulse  to  an- 
other, so  that  the  act  which  he  ought  to  do 
becomes  the  one  he  wishes  to  do?  There 
is  then  no  external  pressure.  He  feels  no 
force  stronger  than  himself.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  latter  is  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  say  that  when  the  child  has  been 
taught  to  reason  he  will  learn  to  subordinate 
feeling  and  to  form  correct  notions  as  to 
right  action. 

Put  aside  all  occasions  when  the  immedi- 
ate physical  welfare  of  the  child  is  con- 
cerned and  the  times  when  the  inconven- 
ience caused  by  minute  explanations  are 
especially  trying,  there  still  remains  the 
question  of  the  present  and  future  happiness 
of  the  individual  who  has  not  learned  that 
there  is  z  force  from  without  which  he 
must  often  obey  when  the  reason  for  doing 
so  is  not  entirely  clear.  Men  and  women 
are  constantly  required  to  do  the  things 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  do.  There  is 
always  a  struggle  to  be  met  and  conquered 
or  hedged  and  avoided.  Many  Utopias 
have  been  planned  and  pictured  with  so 
much  of  reason  in  them  that  people  have 
separated  themselves  into  little  groups  be- 
lieving it  possible  to  make  real  the  dream  of 
life,  but  there  has  ever  been  a  sad  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  mortal  minds  can  never 
plan  definitely  all  the  details  of  life  and  that 
real  happiness  rests  upon  harmony  with  the 


infinite  plan.  Man's  greatest  struggle  is  his 
effort  to  escape  struggle.  Preparation  for 
trials  and  courage  to  meet  them  is  by  far 
the  easiest  and  shortest  way  out  of  difficul- 
ties. If  there  is  one  lesson  greater  than 
another  which  has  been  learned  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  which  applies  to  all 
affairs  of  individuals,  communities  and 
nations,  it  is  that  each  and  all  must  rise 
through  struggle  into  higher  living.  The 
elevation  of  humanity  is  a  process  requiring 
time, — a  growth  that  can  be  quickened  only 
as  each  individual  responds  to  the  demands 
of  his  own  activity.  This  idea  has  taken  a 
firm  hold  of  those  who  are  shaping  educa- 
tional affairs.  It  permeates  all  arguments 
pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  communi- 
ties and  races.  Those  who  loosened  the 
shackfes  from  the  slaves  of  the  South  made 
it  possible  for  Booker  T.  Washington  to 
discover,  in  working  out  the  principles  of 
freedom  with  his  people,  a  fact  which  he 
states  in  these  words :  "No  nation  ever  got 
upon  its  feet  without  severe  and  constant 
struggle,  often  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
discouragements." 

If  the  pronounced  effort  to  do  away  with 
the  too  severe  force  in  discipline  which  has 
characterized  the  schools  in  the  past  shall 
result  in  determining  the  right  means 
whereby  pupils  may  be  put  into  a  position 
to  make  their  own  struggle  for  right  con- 
duct, it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  tolerate 
much  of  the  weakness  of  present  methods. 
The  force  of  discipline  must  be  in  the 
school,  vested  either  in  teacher  or  pupils, 
and  a  study  of  this  subject  should  lead  to 
the  proper  adjustment  of  struggle  and  con- 
quest in  the  lives  of  the  young,  until  they 
shall  realize  in  their  school  life  the  disci- 
pline that  is  to  be  the  prominent  factor  in 
the  future  periods  of  their  lives.  In  all 
classes  of  society  there  is  the  fearful  strug- 
gle to  get  around  difficulties  rather  than  to 
face  them  The  weakness  of  our  political 
life  is  found  right  here.  There  would  be 
no  desire  to  get  the  schools  from  under  the 
control  of  politics,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
evil  The  popular  movement  is  the  one  in 
which  there  is  least  friction,  although  it  is 
well  known  that  to  overcome  the  friction 
of  the  present  rather  than  to  avoid  it  is  to 
prevent  trouble  when  it  is  impossible  to 
hide  longer  the  force  that  has  strengthened 
as  it  gathered.  No  one  can  find  a  reason 
for  training  the  American  child  to  avoid  all 
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hardships  and  to  study  situations  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  an  easy  way  out  of  the 
difficulties,  but  there  is  much  to  prove  that 
he  does  r^ed  the  training  which  will  cause 
him  to  conquer  the  forces  that  will  other- 
wise overcome  him,  and  to  get  the  strengtn 
and  happiness  which  comes  through  things 
resisted. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  speaking  of  spontaneity 
and  prescription  in  school  education,  says: 
"Thf  former  tends  to  make  the  child  a  bun- 
dle of  caprice  and  arbitrariness  by  giving 
full  course  to  his  spontaneity  or  self -activity. 
The  concrete  rule  of  pedagogy  is  to  keep  in 
view  both  sides,  and  to  encourage  the  child 
to  self-accivity  only  in  so  far  as  the  same 
is  rational,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  his 
self-activity  enables  him  to  reinforce  him- 
self with  the  self-activity  of  the  social 
whole/'  Dr.  Harris  puts  this  thought  in 
another  way  by  saying,  "It  enforces  pre- 
scription upon  the  child  only  in  so  far  as 
the  same  is  healthful  for  the  development 
of  his  self-activity/' 

It  is  true  that  the  schools  to-day,  among 
which  are  included  the  kindergartens,  are  a 
long  way  from  working  out  the  highest 
conception  of  the  theory  of  self -activity, 
and  that  all  stages  of  progress  are  repre- 
sented in  belief  as  well  as  practice.  But 
there  is  a  steady  march  upward  from  the 
dead  formalism  of  text-book  instruction, 
which  until  recently  characterized  all  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  grades.  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins  says 
that  "education  has  its  own  single,  central 
principle,  which  orders  all  the  details  of  the 
complex  process  into  a  unified  and  harmoni- 
ous whole,  and  this  principle  is  self 
activity."  Recent  writings  on  educational 
topics  shew  many  theories  on  the  subjec: 
and,  whPe  all  seem  to  agree  that  the  con- 
dition essential  to  highest  development  is 
not  what  is  done  for  the  individual,  but 
what  he  does  for  himself,  there  is  still  the 
question  of  selection,  which  has  given 
prominence  to  discussions  of  the  course  of 
study. 

In  the  School  Review  for  last  January 
an  article  appeared  giving  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  the  dominant  educational 
ideas  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  test  was  made  by  listing  the 
words  expressing  educational  ideas  that 
were  employed  most  frequently.  "Curri- 
culum"   headed  the    list;    "culture"    stood 


next  and  possessed  one-thousandth  of  the 
degree  of  importance.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  two  such  contributions  to  educational 
literature  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  have  been  made  in  the  last  ten  years 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  course  of  stuay 
has  veceived  marked  attention.  The  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  curriculum  was  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
these  committees  were  chosen  from  many 
loca'Ities.  Their  work  covered  a  period  of 
more  than  two  years,  during  which  tiim 
there  wen  frequent  sessions.  Time  will  not 
pern  lit  a  comparison  here  of  the  theories 
se-  forth  by  these  committees  relating  to  the 
several  subjects  of  study  with  the  pre- 
scribed work  of  the  various  school  systems. 
Let  it  suffice  to  examine  arithmetic  as  the 
subject  showing,  perhaps,  the  greatest  varia- 
tions in  practice  from  the  standard  fixed 
by  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

In  the  report  of  this  body  we  read :  "The 
professional  experience  of  these  gentlemen 
and  their  several  fields  of  work  were  vari- 
ous, and  they  came  from  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  country ;  yet  they  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  'that  a  radical  change  in 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  was  necessary.' 
They  recommended  'that  the  course  in  arith- 
metic be  at  once  abridged  and  enriched."* 
It  was  also  recommended  that  the  course  in 
arithmetic  be  begun  about  the  age  of  six 
years  and  be  completed  at  about  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  age.  It  was  further  advo- 
cated that  the  study  of  systematic  algebra 
be  begun  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  that, 
"in  connection  with  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
the  pupils  should  earlier  be  made  familiar 
with  algebraic  expressions  and  symbols, 
including  the  method  of  solving  simple 
equations." 

An  examination  of  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
shows  that  in  several  cities  the  course  m 
arithmetic  is  covered  in  eight  years,  while 
in  some  schools  algebra  is  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  regular  lessons  of  this 
subject  in  the  seventh  year. 

In  New  York  City  the  outline  of  work 
in  number  for  children  of  five  and  six  years 
of  age  is  as  follows :  Splints  and  other 
objects ;  cent,  dime,  dollar,  one-half  dollar, 
one-fourth  dollar;  pint,  quart;  inch,  foot, 
yard;  reading  and  writing  numbeis 
through  two  places;    adding,  subtracting. 
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multiplying  and  dividing  to  and  including 
twenty;  no  remainder  in  division;  frac- 
tions one-half  and  one- fourth  of  multiples 
of  two  and  four  respectively. 

The  work  planned  for  the  pupils  of  the 
first  year  in  the  Chicago  schools  is  as  fol- 
lows: Ideas  of  inequality,  equality  and 
definite  relation ;  estimates  of  values  tested 
by  measurements;  practice  in  separating 
wholes  into  parts  and  combining  parts  into 
wholes;  construction  b>  cutting  and  fold- 
ing magnitudes  used  in  the  grades. 

It  is  possible  to  find  throughout  the  coun- 
try all  degrees  of  variations  of  these  two 
plans. 

Teachers  have  been  so  long  trained  to 
devote  much  time  to  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic that  it  is  difficult  to  make  thtni  feel 
they  are  not  neglecting  their  duty  if  they  do 
not  give  the  subject  the  most  important 
place  on  their  programs.  The  supervisor 
of  primary  schools  of  Buffalo  says :  "Among 
teachers  of  the  first  and  second  grades  theie 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  over-estimate 
the  children's  ability  to  understand  num- 
bers. This  is  indicated  by  the  desire  to 
have  the  day's  program  include  two  arith 
metic  lessons."  Boston  definitely  deter- 
mines the  importance  of  subjects  by  stating 
the  time  to  be  given  to  each.  Teachers  are 
directed  to  devote  ten  hours  each  week  to 
the  subject  of  reading,  five  and  one-thiH 
hours  to  language,  two  and  one-half  hours 
to  arithmetic,  one  hour  each  to  physical 
training  and  music,  and  one  and  one-thira 
hours  to  drawing.  The  Milwaukee  Princi- 
pals' Association  has  had  under  its  con- 
sideration the  course  of  study  for  the 
Milwaukee  public  schools  and  the  report 
which  it  submitted  contained  the  following 
recommendations  for  the  first  grade :  Read- 
ing, 475  minutes. each  week;  writing,  100, 
arithmetic,  150;  language,  100;  spelling, 
150;  drawing,  75;  German,  150;  recess, 
150;   optional,  150. 

Not  long  ago  number  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  cur- 
riculum for  elementary  grades,  but  of  late 
little  has  been  said  or  written  about  it. 
Other  subjects  have  been  emphasized  and 
new  ones  introduced  until  teachers  have 
protested  that  the  hours  o£  school,  as  well 
as  the  children's  power  of  endurance,  were 
limited  and  that  the  primary  school  could 
not  do  the  work  which  educators  recom- 
mended.    Then  a  feeble   suggestion   cam? 


that  children  were  spending  too  much  time 
on  the  formal  work  of  number.  This  sug- 
gestion has  grown  into  a  conviction  with 
many  who  realize  that  an  excellent  founda- 
tion may  be  laid  for  the  study  of  arithmetic 
while  children  are  learning  lessons  more 
closely  related  to  their  immediate  needs 
and  experiences  than  are  problems  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  divis- 
ion. Nature  study,  lessons  from  literature, 
drawing,  music  and  manual  training  have 
been  helping  teachers  to  get  right  ideas  01 
the  time  and  place  for  giving  the  first  les- 
sons in  arithmetic.  In  some — one  can 
almost  say  in.  most — primary  schools  it  is 
impossible  to  teach  anything,  as  all  energy 
is  spent  in  nervous  haste  in  getting  the  les- 
sons of  the  day  recited  in  the  allotted  time. 
Constantly  worried  and  hurried,  the  teacher 
asks  what  can  be  done,  and  is  usually  told 
to  drop  the  music  or  drawing.  When  this  ^ 
is  done,  the  children  recite  more  and  live 
less.  If  the  teacher  is  left  to  her  own  dis- 
crimination, she  is  quite  apt  to  cast  out  the 
nature  study,  as  it  takes  much  rime,  the 
children  becoming  so  interested  that  tt  is 
difficult  to  settle  them  down  to  "regular 
work"  after  one  of  these  lessons.  A 
teacher's  fidelity  to  the  things  whicn  she  has 
learned  and  practiced  puts  all  thought  of 
doing  less  work  in  number  out  of  her  mind 
until  she  hears  from  proper  authorities  that 
the  change  is  desirable. 

Probably  nothing  has  produced  a  greater 
change  in  both  the  subject  matter  of  arith- 
metic and  the  manner  of  teaching  it  than 
has  the  Grube  method,  which  was  first  dis- 
cussed in  this  country  about  twenty  yeais 
ago.  Twelve  years  ago  teachers  were  toid 
that  the  Grube  method  was  a  logical  one, 
that  "it  proceeds  systematically  and  accord  • 
ing  to  an  order  of  sequence;  it  is  psycho- 
logical in  that  it  teaches  the  use  of  tne 
senses,  in  that  it  proceeds  from  the  simple 
to  the  more  difficult,  and  in  that  it  goes  out 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  and  makes 
constant  use  of  the  known;  it  is  practical 
because  it  gives  a  sure  foundation  for  all 
future  work  in  arithmetic,  and  because  it 
brings  the  children  immediately  to  measure 
and  compare  numbers  and  to  make  use  of 
the  relations  of  the  same."  It  was  also  said 
that  "the  Grube  method  gives  pleasure  and 
awakens  a  love  for  the  study  of  number." 

If  Grube  had  stopped  when  he  rescued 
little  children  from  long  and  difficult  tasks 
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with  numbers  far  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion, his  service  to  childhood  and  in  the 
interests  of  arithmetic  would  have  been 
praised  without  qualification.  But  he  took 
away .  one  difficulty  and  left  in  its  place 
another  quite  as  great  when  he  made,  or 
caused  to  be  made,  a  mixture  of  plus,  minus, 
multiply  and  divide,  with  the  direction  that 
it  be  taken  at  one  dose.  The  plan  seemed  so 
logical,  so  systematic, — and  many  of  us  feel 
safe  if  we  are  working  a  system.  A  thor- 
ough test  of  the  method  has  proved  that  it 
did  not  make  children  love  the  study  of 
number  or  give  to  them  the  sure  foundation 
for  all  future  work  in  arithmetic. 

The  effect  of  this  close  analysis  of  num- 
ber, however,  has  caused  teachers  to  inter- 
pret  the  recommendation  that  numbers 
from  one  to  ten  be  taught  to  children  of  the 
first  grade  as  meaning  that  all  operations 
with  each  number  are  to  be  performed. 
"Numbers  one  to  ten"  is  a  very  innocent 
appearing  phrase,  and  if  one  were  to  jud^t 
from  the  number  of  courses  of  study  in 
which  it  is  found  the  inference  would  be 
that  the  amount  of  work  which  it  implies 
is  not  regarded  as  unreasonable  for  children 
of  the  first  grade.  There  are  more  chan  160 
problems  in  addition,  subtraction,  multip  i- 
cation  and  division  which  may  be  worked 
with  numbers  one  to  ten,  using  ten  as  the 
limit.  Nor  does  this  estimate  include  the 
expression  of  fractional  parts.  A  carefui 
examination  should  be  made  of  the  theoiy 
and  practice  regarding  the  time  for  begin- 
ning regular  lessons  in  arithmetic  as  well 
as  the  kind  and  quantity  of  matter  that  wll? 
serve  best  as  a  foundation  for  advancer! 
study.  The  congested  condition  of  mai:y 
school  programs  will  be  relieved  when  this 
subject  is  rightly  settled. 

It  is  said  that  bad  results  of  practice  arc 
not  so  much  due  to  imperfect  theories  as  to 
the  inefficiency  of  teachers  who  fail  to  com- 
prehend educational  doctrines.  This  is  al- 
ways urged  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress.  The 
theories  and  practice  for  the  advancement 
of  teachers  form  quite  as  interesting  a  study 
as  do  those  which  pertain  to  the  education 
of  children.  That  the  whole  teaching  force 
needs  a  higher  degree  of  scholarship  is  only 
too  true.  It  needs  not  merely  a  deeper  and 
wider  knowledge  of  books,  but  it  needs  as 
well  to  know  life  in  its  many  phases.  No 
topic  has  been  more  prominent  in  the  dis- 


cussion of  school  affairs  than  the  relation 
of  the  school  to  the  life  of  the  home,  of  the 
community,  and  of  the  State.  There  is  a 
constant  effort  to  make  education  practical 
and  live  teachers  are  deemed  essential.  1'bis 
demand  for  live  teachers  at  one  time  created 
many  who  displayed  their  activity  by  hav- 
ing the  children  learn  the  multiplication 
table  by  means  of  most  wonderful  rhymes, 
while  the  names  of  the  bones  and  parts  of 
the  body  were  sung  to  appropriate  music. 
The  school  was  divided  into  sections,  like 
so  many  rings  at  a  circus,  and  there  was  a 
continuous  performance.  The  teacher's 
study  at  night  was  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  new  and  effective  drills.  Public  exhibi- 
tions were  given,  when  the  children  dressed 
in  costumes  to  make  the  exercises  more 
striking,  and  intelligent  parents  looked  upon 
it  all  and  pronounced  it  good.  While  such 
nonsense  in  the  schoolroom  would  to-day  be 
condemned,  there  are  still  traces  of  its 
effects.  Teachers  are  worried  if  they  are 
not  hurrying  themselves  and  the  pupils  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day.  In  their 
effort  to  keep  alive,  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  they  study  the  text  which  they  teach 
and  the  program  of  work  with  more  and 
more  zeal  and  try  to  do  in  a  new  way  the 
same  old  tasks. 

Consider  what  the  lines  of  study  have 
been  for  high-school  graduates  with  train- 
ing-class certificates,  or  the  graduates  of 
normal  schools,  and  then  deteimine  whether 
they  should  be  kept  in  the  same  lines  of 
thought  as  long  as  they  teach,  or  whether 
they  would  be  benefited  by  -  closer  contact 
with  life  and  the  greatest  thoughts  concern- 
ing life.  Are  they  getting  the  experiences 
with  people  and  from  the  masterpieces  of 
literature  and  art  so  that  they  think  and  feel 
the  noblest  and  truest  thoughts  that  have 
touched  humanity?  Giving  lessons  upon 
industrial  and  commercial  relations  of  peo- 
ples, do  they  understand  those  of  their  own 
community,  have  they  a  general  knowledge 
of  what  these  things  mean  in  the  material 
and  moral  life  of  individuals?  Is  there  a 
definite  knowledge  of  the  periods  of  child- 
hood, youth  and  maturity,  the  special  needs 
of  each  period,  the  temptations  peculiar  to 
each  and  the  strength  necessary  to  overcome 
and  resist  those  temptations?  Teachers 
more  than  all  others  need  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  grand  and  beautiful  music  and  the 
best  that  the  drama  can  give.    Yet  for  their 
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improvement  provision  is  usually  made  to 
give  them  more  of  grammar,  more  of  arith- 
metic, more  talks  on  discipline,  and,  as  a 
climax,  they  are  required  to  make  out  more 
elaborate  reports.  More  visiting  committees 
are  organized,  each  fulfilling  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities of  its  existence  as  a  committee 
by  leaving  behind  it  new  advice  and  direc- 
tions which  conflict  with  all  former  advice 
and  directions.  If  an  opportunity  were 
given  to  teachers  to  live  more  in  the  beauti- 
ful world  about  them,  to  read  the  books 
which  have  lifted  human  beings  nearer  to 
their  ideals,  would  not  tho  standard  of 
teaching  be  raised?  Teachers  have  been 
encouraged  to  devote  their  study  to  a  special 
line  or  grade  of  work  until  they  have  be- 
come so  narrow  that  they  rebel  if  obliged 
to  listen  to  discussions  of  anything  not 
immediately  applicable  to  their  grade  or 
subject.  There  are  those  who  teach  music 
as  if  it  were  an  ornament  to  be  put  on  and 
off  at  will  but  forming  no  vital  part  in  the 
education  of  the  individual.  Music  should 
be  associated  with  all  phases  of  life  and  add 
power  as  well  as  beauty  to  thought  and 
action  through  its  educative  qualities.  In 
the  desire  to  make  teachers  strong  special- 
ists there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  keep  their 
vision  fixed  upon  one  small  part,  quite  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  the  parts  must  give 
and  take  life  from  the  whole  organism. 

It  is  argued  that  the  school  has  always 
failed  to  realize  its  highest  mission  in  so 
far  as  it  has  failed  to  influence  and  be  influ- 
enced by  the  other  forms  of  institutional 
life.  Students  of  sociology  say  that  the 
school  has  had  too  much  of  formalism  not 
only  in  the  subjects  taught,  but  in  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  its  affairs ;  that 
the  school  has  been  organized  and  adminis- 
tered with  all  responsibility  and  authority 
vested  in  the  teacher,  and  that  pupils  have 
been  held  both  in  work  and  conduct  by  out- 
side pressure  rather  than  by  the  force  within 
themselves.  The  question  is :  To  what  de- 
gree shall  pupils  be  made  responsible  for 
individual  conduct  and  for  the  character  of 
the  school?  The  answers  to  this  question 
have  given  rise  to  as  many  forms  of  govern- 
ment as  are  found  among  nations.  There 
are  schools  in  which  the  ideas  of  community 
life  are  being  realized  as  far  as  possible.  In 
some  instances  the  pupils  argue  and  decide 
matters  of  right  and  wrong  and  determine 
punishments. 


The  George  Junior  Republic  furnishes  the 
best  illustration  of  self-government  by 
young  people.  In  contemplating  this  ex- 
periment, however,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  character  of  most  schools  from  that  of 
the  republic.  Members  of  this  community 
have  not  had  the  childhood  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  every  human  being  and  without 
which  there  can  be  no  symmetrical  develop- 
ment. In  large  cities  there  are  numberless 
girls  and  boys  who  have  had  no  natural 
babyhood,  whose  lives  have  been  filled  with 
responsibility  and  hardship.  There  has  been 
no  natural  development  from  one  period  to 
another  and  in  both  figure  and  face  they 
remind  one  of  the  dwarf  trees  which  the 
Japanese  cultivate  by  restricting  their  nour- 
ishment and  confining  them  to  the  smallest 
possible  space  for  growing.  The  keenness 
of  intellect  of  these  girls  and  boys  when 
compared  with  that  of  children  who  have  all 
the  advantages  of  home  and  school  places 
the  latter  in  an  unfavorable  light.  While 
the  argument  may  be  made  that  one  class 
has  had  too  little  responsibility  and  that  too 
much  has  been  done  for  it,  it  is  equally  true 
that  in  the  other  case  responsibility  has  not 
been  either  of  the  right  kind  or  in  correct 
proportions. 

At  the  present  time  thought  centers  in 
the  child, — his  limitations,  his  power,  his 
inheritance  and  the  civilization  of  which  he 
is  to  become  an  important  factor.  Not  only 
is  the  development  of  the  individual  consid- 
ered, but  the  effect  which  he  is  to  have  on 
the  community  where  he  is  to"  live.  Forma- 
tion of  the  child  and  reformation  of  society 
are  ends  for  which  both  theory  and  practice 
are  striving.  Some  queer  beliefs  and  opin- 
ions must  necessarily  result  where  there  is 
such  opportunity  for  speculation.  Conclu- 
sions based  upon  limited  experience  and 
careless  observation  are  valueless  for  form- 
ing theories.  Child  studv  has  offered  an 
attractive  field  for  gatherine  a  little  mater- 
ial and  converting  it  into  long  treatises  on 
any  theme  that  caught  the  fancy.  Many 
things  have  been  read  into  the  acts  and  say- 
ings of  children  that  had  no  existence  save 
in  the  imagination  of  the  observer.  While 
the  movement  has  been  characterized  by  the 
weakness  which  is  a  feature  of  most  popular 
movements,  child  study  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  school  practice.  It  has  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  right  methods  of 
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dealing  with  children — methods  based  upon 
a  knowledge  of  their  immediate  needs  and  a 
hearty  sympathy  with  their  various  inter- 
ests. The  old  notions  that  there  was  noth- 
ing permanent  in  childhood  and  that 
impressions  founded  largely  upon  feelings 
were  fleeting  and  of  little  consequence,  be- 
cause easily  corrected  when  the  child  was 
able  to  reason,  are  giving  place  to  the  belief 
that  the  formation  may  be  natural  and  of  a 
kind  that  will  need  little,  if  any,  correction. 
This  belief  has  caused  heads  of  universi- 
ties, as  well  as  school  superintendents,  to 
regard  more  highly  the  work  of  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Its  condition  and  relation  to 
the  secondary  school  and  the  college  are 
being  studied.  The  university  is  seeking 
means  for  helping  teachers  of  all  grades. 


Outranking  in  significance  the  titles  of 
president,  doctor  and  professor  is  the  sim- 
ple word  "teacher,"  and  in  the  union  of 
efforts  formed  by  workers  under  this  name 
rests  the  strong  hope  of  education.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  has  called  attention  to  "the  great 
importance  to  the  college  and  to  the  com- 
munity that  the  way  be  keot  wide  open  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  professional 
school,  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich," 
while  Dr.  Dewey  says :  "We  want  to  bring 
all  things  educational  together;  to  break 
down  the  barriers  that  divide  the  education 
of  the  little  child  from  the  instruction  of  the 
maturing  youth ;  to  identify  the  lower  and 
the  higher  education,  so  that  it  shall  be 
demonstrated  to  the  eye  that  there  is  no 
lower  and  higher,  but  simply  education." 


MUSIC  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 


HOLLIS  E.  DANN,  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC,  ITHACA,    N.    Y. 


|  T  is  no  longer  necessary  to  plead  that 
'  vocal  music  may  have  a  place  in  the 
grammar  school  curriculum.  It  has  been 
admitted  not  only  to  the  grammar  school, 
but  to  the  high  school  and  the  district  school. 
The  question  now  is,  what  place  shall  it 
have  ? 

Music  has  for  centuries  been  recognized 
as  the  means,  above  all  others,  by  which  joy 
and  grief,  pain  and  pleasure,  the  deepest 
religious  emotions  and  the  strongest  senti- 
ments of  patriotism  find  adequate  expres- 
sion. It  is  the  recognized  language  of  the 
emotions.  "Without  emotion  man  is  noth- 
ing; what  man  is  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  his  emotions.  Music  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  subject  taught  in  the  grammar 
school,  is  the  greatest  means  of  giving 
happiness  to  others." 

It  is  conceded  too  that  vocal  music  is  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  physical  exercise.  It 
strengthens  and  develops  the  lungs  and 
heart,  and  promotes  deep  breathing.  In  the 
cultivation  of  the  voice,  its  influence  over 
speech  is  of  the  greatest  value ;  there  is  no 
better  physical  exercise  than  the  use  of  the 
voice  in  singing.  All  this  and  much  more 
of  a  similar  nature  is  said  to  be  the  office 
of  music,  and  it  is  all  true. 

But  music  in  the  school  is  a  distinctively 
educational  force  in  another  direction,  and 
is  worthy  of  a  foremost  place  in  the  gram- 


mar school  quite  independent  of  its  human- 
izing and  uplifting  influence  upon  the  sensi- 
bilities and  in  addition  to  its  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  physical  development  of 
children.  We  all  believe  that  "the  primary 
object  of  all  school  studies  is  the  generation 
of  power.''  To  arouse  the  child  to  self- 
activity,  to  lead  him  to  think  and  do  for 
himself  is  the  object  of  all  school  studies. 
The  accumulation  of  knowledge  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  self -activity.  The  mind  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  passive  receptacle  to  be 
filled  with  facts  but  is  to  be  awakened  and  • 
developed  by  contact  with  right  stimuli. 
"If  the  quality  of  action  is  right,  the  quantity 
of  knowledge  will  take  care  of  itself."  It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  successful  work 
with  children  that  a  motive  for  work  be 
present.  The  motive  that  governs  children 
is  present  interest.  Their  enthusiasm  is 
kindled  and  kept  alive  by  thoughts  and 
action  which  give  present  enjoyment.  The 
greatest  source  of  interest  to  a  child  is  what 
he  loves  best.  Of  all  subjects  in  the  school, 
when  properly  presented,  music  most 
strongly  appeals  to  children.  With  chil- 
dren it  is  a  simple  and  natural  thing  to  sus- 
tain and  develop  interest  in  music.  Throueh 
the  impulse  of  this  interest  attention  is  cul- 
tivated, thought  is  stimulated,  quickened 
and  intensified. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  little  ontes 
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have  a  vocabulary,  as  it  were,  in  the  tone 
language  in  which  they  can  think,  read,  and 
write.  The  proper  study  of  music  demands 
that  from  beginning  to  end  the  child  shall 
think,  and  all  the  time,  doing  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  thinking.  Did  you  ever  think  of 
the  unity  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action 
necessary  in  reading  even  a  simple  piece  of 
vocal  music  at  sight?  The  thoughts  must 
be  exact  or  failure  must  result ;  action  must 
follow  thought  instantly,  and  it  must  be 
right  action  or  success  is  impossible. 
Accuracy  and  precision  are  alike  essential; 
constant  attention  and  concentration  are 
absolutely  necessary.  The  singer  must 
catch  and  give  expression  to  the  spirit  of 
the  song  or  it  is  a  poor  interpretation. 
Good  singing  demands  thought  as  well  as 
emotion. 

The  study  of  vocal  music  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  of  the  heart  and  the  body.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all  modes  of  ex- 
pression. Quoting  a  prominent  educator, 
"Music  explains.,  interprets  and  glorifies 
poetry;  it  is  the  natural  medium  for  the 
manifestation  of  poetic  thought;  it  blends, 
harmonizes  and  enriches  the  whole  being, 
when  language  fails,  when  argument  is  use- 
less, the  marvelous  power  of  music  comes 
in  with  its  persuasive,  controlling,  and  com- 
pelling influence,  arousing  flagging  zeal, 
developing  enthusiasm,  cultivating  the  high- 
est religious  feeling,  and  enhancing  courage 
and  heroic  endurance." 

In  a  community  where  vocal  music  has 
been  well  taught  for  a  series  of  years,  from 
95  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  go 
through  the  grammar  school  are  singers. 
They  have  learned  and  will  never  forget  a 
large  amount  of  choice  music.  They  love 
and  appreciate  good  music  and  possess  the 
key  which  may  open  to  them  the  treasures 
of  the  world  of  music.  Among  their  num- 
ber are  the  best  readers  of  music  in  the 
community,  and  the  influence  of  the  school 
music  is  felt  and  appreciated  in  the  churches 
and  in  the  home.  The  number  of  so-called 
pood  voices  has  multiplied  and  a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  students  specialize 
in  music  outside  of  school.  Most  important 
of  all,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  voices 
have  remained  mellow  and  of  good  quality, 
having  developed  sufficient  power  and  large 
rcmnass.  The  emission  of  tone  is  free,  not 
~iV'-hed  and  cramned,  while  throatiness  and 
harshness  in  singing  does  not  exist  as  to 


classes,  and  is  the  exception  in  the  individ- 
ual pupil. 

The  importance  of  proper  tone  produc- 
tion cannot  be  overestimated.  Without 
proper  care  and  training,  music  in  the  school 
is  fraught  with  danger  and  results  in  par- 
tial or  complete  ruin  of  a  large  percentage 
of  voices.  It  is  time  that  parents  and 
teachers  were  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
school  singing  when  improperly  conducted 
is  capable  of  irreparable  injury  to  the  voices 
of  their  children.  Without  competent 
supervision,  school-singing  almost  invaria- 
bly means  raspy,  noisy,  throaty  ringing. 

The  quality  of  the  singing  in  many  cities 
and  villages  of  the  State  is  appalling  to 
those  who  realize  what  it  means  for  a  child 
to  sing  with  a  stiff  jaw  and  tongue,  and  a 
strident,  screamy,  pinched  voice,  every 
school  day  for  several  years,  with  a  cres- 
cendo of  bad  conditions  in  the  Sunday 
school  on  Sunday.  No  wonder  that  school 
•music  in  many  communities  not  only  fails 
to  win  the  support  of  the  best  vocal  teachers 
and  other  well  informed  musicians,  but 
encounters  their  determined  opposition. 
Rather  than  have  children  sing  under  such 
conditions,  it  were  better  to  stop  all  singing 
in  school.  But  what  is  to  be  done?  Not 
only  the  city  and  village  grammar  school, 
but  all  the  district  schools  in  the  State, 
whose  pupils  are  steadily  coming  into  the 
grammar  school,  have  singing  of  some  sort. 
Practically  all  the  schools  in  the  State  sing. 
If  the  teacher  be  tone  deaf  and  utterly  ignor- 
ant in  music,  the  parents,  school  board,  and 
the  State  department  also,  expect  the  school 
to  sing. 

We  hear  much  discussion  of  the  superior 
merits  of  different  systems  of  school  music. 
There  has  been  a  wonderful  development 
and  improvement  in  the  books  and  charts 
for  school  use.  Indeed  thev  have  developed 
much  faster  than  the  ability  of  teachers  to 
use  them ;  but  school  committees  and  super- 
visors, educational  papers  and  pamphlets, 
have  exploited  the  wonderful  virtues  of  this 
and  that  System  of  Music  until  the  average 
school  board  is  led  to  believe  that  if  only  the 
"System"  can  be  adopted  success  is  assured. 
No  theory  could  be  more  misleading.  While 
good  text-books  are  essential  in  music  as  in 
other  subjects,  they  can  be  of  comparatively 
little  he1r>  to  the  untrained  teacher  in  mas- 
tering the  most  important,  most  difficult 
and  yet  most  neglected  part  of  school  sink- 
ing.   In  bringing  about  and  maintaining  the 
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physical  and  mental  conditions  necessary 
for  proper  tone  production  with  classes  of 
children,  the  all-important  and  controlling 
element  is  the  teacher.  Success  or  failure 
depends  solely  upon  the  teacher.  In  this 
part  of  the  work  there  must  be  correct  ideas 
and  ideals,  and  they  are  seldom  gained  from 
music  readers  and  charts.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  special  training.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, though  very  desirable,  that  the  teacher 
be  a  musician.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential 
that  she  be  able  to  sing.  Any  successful 
teacher  of  reading  who  is  not  tone  deaf  can 
become  a  successful  teacher  of  school  music, 
providing  she  has  expert  assistance. 

School  music  is  a  failure  if  it  ruins  beau- 
tiful voices.  Success  means  that  the  sing- 
ing voices  of  children  shall  be  kept  mellow, 
flexible  and  pleasant,  as  they  naturally  are. 
Unless  school  singing  subdues  and  corrects 
abnormal  conditions  and  develops  the  sweet- 
ness and  beauty  characteristic  of  children's 
voices,  it  is  a  failure.  No  amount  of  skill 
in  sight  reading  can  compensate  for  the 
injury  done.  Unless  a  free  and  unrestricted 
tone  emission  is  secured  the  voice  is  incapa- 
ble of  giving  expression  to  the  finer  feel- 
ings. The  living  principle  of  music  is  lack- 
ing ;  its  vital  force  is  gone.  Harsh,  pinched 
and  squeaky  singing  is  only  the  horrid 
skeleton  of  music.  What  emotion  save  pain, 
can  be  in  the  heart  of  the  singer  or  the  lis- 
tener, as  he  sings  "O  thou  sublime,  sweet 
evening  star"  to  Wagner's  beautiful  melody, 
with  a  stiff  jaw,  a  buzz-saw  tone  and  a 
countenance  full  of  anguish;  or  Brahms's 
Lullaby  in  a  screamy,  cold-blooded  voice? 
The  most  beautiful  melodies  and  the  best 
of  poetry  lose  both  their  beauty  and  their 
usefulness  under  such  conditions.  Singing 
demands  perfect  physical  freedom. 

The  voice  is  the  instrument  through 
which  the  soul  speaks.  If  it  be  broken  and 
out  of  tune,  disagreeable  or  unsympathetic, 
the  spirit  cannot  find  expression.  Is  there 
any  subject  in  the  grammar  school  requir- 
ing more  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher?  Yet,  in  this  State  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  standard  of  qualification  fixed  for 
the  supervisor  or  teacher  of  school  music. 
Any  one  possessing  a  common  school  cer- 
tificate may  take  charge  of  the  music  in  the 
schools.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
broken  and  impaired  voices  are  the  victims 
of  this  mistaken  policy,  yet  scarcely  a  pro- 
test is  raised  and  no  organized  effort  is 
made  to  improve  the  situation. 


Some  time  ago  I  spent  an  entire  day  in 
the  schools  of  a  neighboring  city  in  com- 
pany with  the  local  supervisor  of  music 
He  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  a  tireless 
worker.  His  own  singing  was  of  the  mus- 
cular variety  and  vigorous  in  the  extreme. 
He  was  a  "robusto"  tenor.  During  the  day 
he  sang  almost  continuously  with  the  chil- 
dren, whose  voices  seemed  to  pierce  the 
very  walls.  Not  once  during  the  day  did 
we  find  a  class  that  sang  differently.  The 
compass,  especially  of  the  boys'  voices,  was 
very  limited,  but  the  power  was  tremendous. 
The  situation  seemed  to  me  to  be  thoroughly 
bad;  yet  the  supervisor  was  evidently  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  results.  The  sight 
reading  was  good  and  several  classes  sang 
very  badly  in  two  and  three  parts,  of  which 
he  seemed  very  proud.  This  particular 
supervisor  was  selected  for  a  city  of  30,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  because  he  was  a  popular 
vocal  teacher  and  a  successful  organizer 
and  promoter  of  music  festivals. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  select  for 
supervisor  of  music,  a  popular  singer, 
organist,  pianist,  or  vocal  teacher,  regardless 
of  special  fitness,  or  lack  of  fitness  for  the 
position.  Sometimes  the  new  supervisor 
hastens  to  make  suitable  preparation  and 
eventually  does  admirable  work.  Very 
often  he  assumes,  as  the  board  does  in  elect- 
ing him,  that  without  special  preparation  he 
is  sufficiently  well  informed  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  sing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aver- 
age musician  often  needs  special  instruction 
quite  as  badly  as  the  grade  teacher. 

Children's  voices,  especially  those  of 
young  children,  require  treatment  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  given  to  the  adult ;  and  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  a  success- 
ful vocal  teacher  is  able  to  teach  children 
to  sing,  much  less  to  supervise  the  work  of 
scores  of  teachers.  Supervision  of  music 
in  the  schools  means  the  education  of  the 
grade  teachers  for  the  work.  It  requires 
not  only  skill  to  teach,  power  to  impart 
knowledge,  and  to  develop  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  but  also  the  ability  to 
inspire  teachers  and  pupils  to  enthusiasm. 
A  successful  supervisor  of  music  is  a  teacher 
as  well  as  a  musician,  a  successful  con- 
ductor and  a  good  accompanist. 

In  every  other  subject  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum, some  sort  of  preparation  and  quali- 
fication is  required  of  the  grade  teacher;  in 
music,  nothing  is  required.    Is  this  right? 
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Supt.  EDWIN  G.  COOLEY 

(For  portrait  see  front  cover) 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  Chicago  School 
Board  felt  that  it  would  be  helpful 
and  wise  to  place  at  the  head  of  their  school 
system  a  man  who  combined  the  scholar 
and  the  publicist.  It  was  thought  that  this 
combination  would  secure  an  executive  able 
to  settle  the  many  vexing  problems  arising 
in  the  great  educational  system  that  has 
sprung  up  with  the  equally  marvelous 
growth  of  that  city.  Choice  was  made  of 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  President  of  Brown 
University,  whose  experience  included  some 
years  in  the  ministry,  college  and  university 
professorships,  membership  in  a  United 
States  Monetary  Commission,  and  wide  ex- 
perience as  a  writer  and  speaker  on  matters 
of  public  polity.  The  choice  did  not  prove 
a  happy  one  for  reasons  with  which  we  are 
both  unacquainted  and  would  not  be  able 
to  properly  value  had  we  full  knowledge  of 
them.  Just  about  the  close  of  Superinten- 
dent Andrews'  service  at  the  head  of  the 
Chicago  schools,  Col  Francis  W.  Parker 
was  relieved  from  the  restraints  and  limita- 
tions of  work  in  a  public  educational  insti- 
tution and  given  opportunity  to  expand  and 
carry  out  his  own  ideas  in  an  institution  of 
his  own,  named  in  honor  of  its  founder 
(Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine),  the  Blaine  Insti- 
tute. His  successor,  to  most  people's  sur- 
prise, was  a  gentleman  not  widely  known 
— one  whose  name  was  certainly  not  to  be 
found  on  some  folks'  list  of  the  truly 
elect  and  fully  guaranteed.  This  was  Edwin 
G.  Cooley,  Principal  of  the  Evanston,  111., 
High  School.  Despite  this  awful  handicap, 
Mr.  Cooley,  not  at  all  appalled  hereby,  took 
hold  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  and  gave 
evidence  of  measuring  up  to  the  situation, 
if  not  exactly  filling  Colonel  Parker's  shoes. 
He  had  not,  however,  thoroughly  adjusted 
himself  to  the  new  position,  when  Superin- 
tendent Andrews  resigned,  and  Mr.  Cooley, 
from  a  list  of  very  capable  aspirants,  was 
selected  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  lakes. 

It  has  not  been  officially  announced,  but  is 
none  the  less  true,  no  doubt,  that  this  action 
caused  a  great  shock  to  the  editorial  sanc- 
tums of  certain  educational  journals  and  in 
the  minds  of  other  educational  quid  mines, 


whose  eligible  lists  require  as  apparently 
essential  qualifications  for  such  positions 
conspicuous  activity  in  the  N.  E.  A.,  suc- 
cess in  antagonizing  all  interests  in  their 
places  of  official  activity,  abhorrence  of  re- 
maining long  in  any  particular  place,  and 
cheek  by  jowl  adulation  of  these  self-con- 
stituted arbiters  of  educational  rank  and 
usefulness  in  the  United  States. 

We  know  little  personally  about  Superin- 
tendent Cooley.  His  portrait  indicates  a 
man  of  good  health,  physical  endurance, 
common  sense,  and  patient  judgment — a 
man  who  can  listen,  who  makes  up  his  mind 
slowly ;  but,  having  once  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion, puts  it  into  effect  quietly,  tactfully  and 
patiently.  His  record  shows  ample  school 
experience,  and  we  need  not  inform  those 
in  the  habit  of  reading  this  magazine 
that  it  is  just  the  kind  of  a  record 
we  believe  a  man  should  have  for  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been  chosen, 
and  that  only  those  that  have  such  a 
record  should  be  elevated  to  these  posi- 
tions. Need  we  add  an  expression  of 
our  pleasure  that  such  a  man  has  been 
chosen  head  of  that  great  western  school 
system,  as  another  striking  proof  that  there 
are  plenty  of  men  in  the  teaching  ranks  who 
combine  full  and  varied  practical  school 
experience  with  sound  judgment  and 
marked  executive  and  administrative  ability, 
which  fit  them  to  occupy  the  highest  educa- 
tional positions  in  the  country. 


EZRA  JONES  PECK,  LL.D. 

AMONG  the  number  of  able  men  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  inspection 
under  the  Regents  Department  is  Ezra 
Jones  Peck,  LL.  D.,  of  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Peck  was  a  recent  successful  com- 
petitor for  this  important  office  before  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  was 
chosen  from  a  list  of  well  educated  and 
well-informed  school  men. 

Although  new  in  this  line  of  educational 
work,  his  whole  life  has  been  actively  spent 
as  a  teacher,  and  the  record  of  his  work  is 
a  creditable  one. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  at 
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Seneca  Castle/Ontario  County,  in  the  month 
of  December,  1830.  He  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  185 1,  earning  the  de- 
grees of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  In  1899  Hobart 
College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D. 

He  began  his  work  of  teaching  at  Phelps 
Castle,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  five  years. 
He  next  taught  the  Canandaigua  Academy 
for  two  years,  and  then  engaged  as  princi- 
pal of  Homer  Academy,  in  which  position 
he  remained  eleven  years.  He  was  next 
elected  Superintendent  of  the  Owego 
schools,  remaining  in  this  position  fourteen 
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years.  He  resigned  this  place  to  enter  his 
present  service.  He  has  also  served  as  com- 
missioner of  schools  for  three  years. 

His  long  service  in  the  educational  field, 
and  his  active  and  painstaking  interest  in 
his  life  work  makes  him  eminently  fitted 
for  his  present  duties.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  him  say  that  his  knowledge 
of  public  school  needs  is  unusual.  He  also 
has  a  splendid  reputation  as  a  scholar. 

In  personality  he  is  strong,  yet  unobtru- 
sive, and  he  has  a  pleasing  manner  of 
address,  and  will  make  a  popular  official 
among  the  school  men. 


SELF  DEPENDENCE 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I  am,  and  what  I  ought  to  be, 

At  the  vessel's  prow  I  stand,  which  bears  me 
Forwards,  forwards,  o'er  the  star-lit  sea. 

And  a  look  of  passionate  desire 
O'er  the  sea  and  to  the  stars  I  send: 

"Ye  who,  from  my  childhood  up,  have  calm'd  me, 
Calm  me,  ah,  compose  me  to  the  end  J 

"Ah,  once  more,"  I  cried,  "ye  stars,  ye  waters. 

On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew : 
Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you, 

Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you !" 

From  the  intense  clear  star-sown  vault  of  heaven, 

Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way, 
In  the  rustling  night-air  came  the  answer: 

"Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are?    Live  as  they. 

"Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see, 

These  demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 

"And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining. 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silver'd  roll; 

For  self-pois'd  they  live,  nor  pine  with  noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 

"Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unregardful 
In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be, 

In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring. 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see." 

O  air-born  voice!  long  since,  severely  clear, 
A  cry  like  thine  in  mine  own  heart  I  hear: 
"Resolve  to  be  thyself;  and  know  that  he, 
Who  finds  himself,  loses  hisfc;,  .ory." 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


Why  should  we  ever  weary  of  this  life? 
Our  souls  should  widen  ever,  not  contract, 
Grow  stronger,  and  not  harder,  in  the  strife, 
Filling  each  moment  with  a  noble  act; 
If  we  live  thus,  of  vigor  all  compact, 
Doing  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men, 
And  striving  rather  to  exalt  our  race 
Than  our  poor  selves,  with  earnest  hand  or  pen, 
We  shall  erect  our  names  a  dwelling  place 
Which  not  all  ages  shall  cast  down  again; 
Offspring  of  Time  shall  then  be  born  each  hour. 
Which,  as  of  old,  earth  lovingly  shall  guard. 
To  live  forever  in  youth's  perfect  flower, 
And  guide  her  future  children  heavenward. 

— /.  R.  LowelL 
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Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


Be  not  afraid,  O  toilers  up  the  height ! 
The  gods  are  very  near,  tho'  out  of  sight; 
They   reach  out   helpful   hands   and   say, 

"Come  higher/' 
All  earnest  souls  must  climb  if  they  aspire. 
—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  more  honesty  a  man  has,  the  less  he 
affects  the  air  of  a  saint. — Lavater. 


"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  (Lin- 
coln) that  he  is  among  the  greatest  masters 
of  prose  ever  produced  by  the  English 
race." — The  (London)  Spectator. 

When  Horace  Mann  made  a  famous 
speech  for  the  dedication  of  a  building  that 
had  cost  many  thousand  dollars,  devoted 
to  the  reformation  of  bad  boys,  he  said,  "If 
all  this  which  has  been  spent  upon  this  build- 
ing results  in  the  reformation  of  one  boy, 
it  is  money  well  spent."  Somebody  said  to 
him,  "Mr.  Mann,  do  you  think  one  boy  is 
worth  all  that  money?"  He  replied,  "Yes, 
if  he  is  my  boy  or  your  boy." 


Hamilton  College  is  being  much  in  evi- 
dence in  New  York  State  school  circles. 
At  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  New 
York  State  Principals,  in  Syracuse,  Decem- 
ber 28th,  Principal  Charles  H.  Warfield,  '89, 
of  Little  Falls,  was  elected  president ;  Prin- 
cipal James  Winne,  '77,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
vice-president;  Rev.  S.  Dwight  Arms,  '83, 
of  Albany,  secretary,  with  Principal  Charles 
F.  Keck,  '97,  of  Southampton,  one  of  the 
executive  committee. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  teacher  who 
aims  at  development  of  character,  and  em- 
ploys the  course  of  study  as  a  means  to  this 
end  and  not  as  the  end  itself,  usually  pro- 
cures better  results  in  all  departments  of 
work  than  the  one  whose  whole  effort  is 
concentrated  upon  the  achievement  of  such 
results.  But  upon  closer  investigation  it 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  natural  conse- 
quence. Children  who  have  been  trained  to 
habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy  in  all  things 
will  be  better  spellers  than  those  who  are 
made  to  regard  the  reeling  off  of  word-lists 
as  the  great  thing.    Those  who  strain  their 


best  energies  to  solve  a  problem  in  arithme- 
tic and  would  not  sacrifice  one  tittle  of 
honesty  for  the  sake  of  the  result,  will 
achieve  better  success  in  number  work  than 
those  who  have  been  taught  to  regard  the 
getting  of  the  correct  answer  by  hook  or 
crook  as  the  one  and  all. — Teachers'  In- 
stitute. 


The  pressure  of  specific  duties  laid  down 
in  the  course  of  study  frequently  obscures 
the  higher  purpose  of  the  school.  Glib  an- 
swers to  questions  are  often  regarded  as 
worth  more  than  honesty  and  conscientious 
effort.  The  bright,  alert  child  who  seizes 
lessons  quickly  is  ranked  higher  than  the 
one  who  strives  laboriously  to  accomplish 
unfamiliar  tasks.  Does  earnest  effort  count 
for  nothing?  Are  the  gifts  of  the  intellect 
and  the  skill  of  the  hand  and  tongue  to 
carry  off  all  prizes?  God's  plan  must  be 
the  model  of  the  teacher.  "What  doth  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul,  or  what  shall  he  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  The  fruits  of  soul- 
growth  must  receive  the  right  valuation  at 
school.  The  children  must  begin  to  see 
from  the  first  day  of  school  life  that  the 
teacher  at  least  appreciates  motive,  and 
counts  endeavor  to  do  one's  best  as  more 
than  visible  results. — Teachers'  Institute. 


Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  supervisor 
of  the  Boston  kindergartens,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  teachers  of  Rochester  on  the 
subject  of  "Perplexities  of  the  Teacher," 
and  was  received  in  a  flattering  manner. 
Among  other  sensible  suggestions  was  this 
one:  The  discipline  of  the  school  room 
must  be  practical,  and  of  such  a  character 
as  will  stand  the  test  of  the  world  outside. 
If  a  child  is  told  he  must  not  whisper  in 
school,  he  should  not  be  told  it  is  very 
wicked,  but  that  it  is  inexpedient,  and 
why  this  is  so,  and  the  teacher  can  easily 
make  him  understand.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  remain  all  day  without  whispering,  and 
if  the  teachers  don't  think  so,  why  let  them 
try  it  themselves.  Then,  if  the  pupils  will 
remain  for  a  certain  period  without  whis- 
pering, give  them  a  little  leeway,  and  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  in  which  to  communicate. 
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In  this  way  they  can  be  taught  self-reliance, 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  this  will  be  a 
better  type  of  discipline  which  teaches  the 
civic  side.  How  much  greater  is  the  teacher 
who  teaches  the  child  to  rely  upon  himself 
rather  than  to  reflect  her  will,  leaving  him 
to  rebound  as  soon  as  her  back  is  turned." 


This  letter  has  been  engrossed,  framed 
and  hung  in  one  of  the  Oxford  (England) 
university  halls  as  a  specimen  of  the  purest 
English  and  the  most  elegant  diction* 
extant : — 

"Dear  Madam  : — I  have  been  shown  in 
the  files  of  the  war  department  a  statement 
of  the  adjutant-general  of  Massachusetts, 
that  you  were  the  mother  of  five  sons  who 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  battle  field.  I 
feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any 
word  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  be- 
guile you  from  grief  of  a  loss  so  over- 
whelming. 

"But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to 
you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in 
the  thanks  of  the  republic  they  died  to  save. 
I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may 
assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement, 
and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory 
of  the  loved  and  lost  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  aj 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"Abraham  Lincoln." 


The  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of 
Education  William  T.  Harris  is  of  much 
interest  to  the  people  of  this  country  who 
are  concerned  regarding  the  work  done  by 
the  schools.  Some  of  the  figures  are  given 
below:  For  the  year  1898-99  the  total  en- 
rollment of  pupils  in  our  own  country  was 
17,225,270,  divided  as  follows:  Public 
schools,  15,234,435;  private  and  incorpo- 
rated institutions,  1,503,927;  special  schools, 
such  as  business,  Indian  and  reform  schools, 
orphan  asylums,  kindergartens  and  schools 
of  music,  oratory,  elocution,  cooking  and 
special  arts,  468,908. 

The  average  attendance  in  common 
schools  was  68  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment, 
and  the  average  annual  length  of  the  school 
term  was  143.2  davs.  This  work  of  com- 
mon school  education  required  the  services 
of  415,660  teachers,  of  whom  M  1,793  were 
male  and  283,867  female.  The  school 
houses  were  valued  at  $524,689,255,  and 
they  were  kept  open  at  an  average  monthly 


expense  of  $45.25  for  each  male  and  $38.14 
for  each  female  teacher.  The  total  amount 
raised  by  taxation  for  educational  purposes 
was  $204,017,612  and  the  total  expended 
was  $197,281,603,  a  total  expenditure  per 
pupil  of  $18.99. 


The  schools  are  confronted  with  the  sev- 
eral problems  which  it  will  be  your  privi- 
lege to  solve.  Children  must  be  taught  to 
play  life's  game  fairly.  Three  great  social 
distractions  threaten  the  present  time. 
First,  the  awful  problem  of  sectarianism. 
Second,  the  bitterness  of  partisanship. 
Third,  the  grievous  and  hurling  lines  of 
capital  and  labor.  You  will  be  called  upon 
to  work  out  the  reconciliation  between  the 
avenue  and  the  alley  It  is  your  greatest 
mission  to  ameliorate  the  bitterness  of  sec- 
tarianism. Let  the  children  understand 
that  the  world  is  big  enough  and  wide 
enough  to  hold  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  and  that  each  has  a  duty  to 
perform  to  humanity  One  of  the  greatest 
menaces  to  our  civilization  is  the  blind  par- 
tisanship of  the  voters  in  politics.  The 
independent  voter  is  the  future  hope  of  the 
republic.  I  ask  you  to  take  ethics  into  your 
school  work.  The  call  of  the  coming  cen- 
tury will  be  to  give  the  children  a  civic  con- 
science and  an  understanding  of  their 
corporate  responsibilities.  You  must  aid 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  bounties. — JenRxn  Lloyd 
Jones. 


The  weakness  of  our  schools  is  due  to 
the  unconscious  errors  of  teachers  rather 
than  to  any  willful  neglect.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  observation  of  the  practices 
of  the  average  teacher,  as  they  relate  to 
economy  of  time  and  effort.  The  waste  of 
physical  energy  is  often  pathetic.  The  busy, 
bustling,  loud-voiced,  talkative  teacher  ex- 
pends a  vast  amount  of  phvsical  energy  to 
no  purpose.  Time  is  wasted,  in  a  variety  o£ 
ways,  that  mierht  be  devoted  to  profitable 
instruction.  The  teacher  that  works  with- 
out plan  or  program,  that  has  no  definite 
procedure  in  changing  classes  or  recitations, 
that  stops  the  recitation  to  discuss  irrevelant 
matter,  or  to  administer  discipline,  has  no 
idea  of  economv.  Time  is  wasted  also  by 
interruptions  of  pupils,  unnecessary  and 
attention-destroying  repetitions,  reading 
stories  to  class  for  entertainment,  frn&  the 
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use  of  language  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  children.  These  methods  of  waste 
are  generally  pursued  unconsciously.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  teacher  is 
called  to  them,  better  methods  are  substi- 
tuted. The  teacher  that  studies  economy 
in  school  work  is  able  to  accomplish  twice 
the  amount  of  work  in  half  the  time.  Econ- 
omy and  efficiency  are  secured  only  by  con- 
scious, persistent  effort.  Economy  practiced 
habitually  by  the  teacher  develops  economic 
methods  and  habits  in  the  pupils. — Educa- 
tional Exchange. 


Dr.  Edward  Brooks;  the  head  of  the  city 
school  system  of  Philadelphia,  has  decided, 
after  mature  deliberation  by  himself  and  his 
teachers,  that  the  three  great  bugaboos  of 
the  arithmetic,  "partial  payments,"  "com- 
pound interest/'  and  "customs"  shall  no 
longer  be  taught  in  his  schools.  Hereafter 
students  who  want  to  wrestle  with  these  ab- 
struse subjects  will  have  to  go  to  business 
college  or  into  a  bank.  For  years  it  has 
been  dawning  on  clear-sighted  teachers  that 
these  subjects  simply  mistify  and  worry 
young  minds,  while  being  of  no  earthly  use 
to  more  than  one  out  of  a  thousand. 
There  is  nothing  in  either  of  them 
that  a  mature  mind  cannot  surmount, 
without  the  aid  of  rules,  in  case  prob- 
lems of  the  kind  do  come  up  in  real  life; 
but  the  experience  is  that  there  is  something 
so  abstract  about  these  subjects,  as  found  in 
the  text-books,  that  they  floor  even  pupils 
who  are  excellent  in  all  their  other  studies. 
Some  of  the  problems  given  for  children 
of  ten  years  to  work  out  would  puzzle  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  himself.  To 
nine  out  of  ten  school  children  "partial  pay- 
ments," "compound  interest,"  and  "cus- 
toms" are  the  most  dreadful  things  .they 
have  to  meet  in  the  pathway  to  knowledge. 
— Southern  Educational  Journal. 


Tt  is  reported  that  Baron  Rothschild  used 
to  recommend  the  following  rules  to  young 
men  who  wished  to  achieve  business  suc- 


cess: 


Attend  strictly  to  the  details  of  business. 

Be  prompt  in  all  things. 

Consider  well,  then  decide  positively. 

Dare  to  do  right,  fear  to  do  wrong. 

Endure  trials  patiently. 

Fight  life's  battle  bravelv,  manfully. 

Go  not  into  the  societv  of  the  vicious. 

Hold  integrity  sacred. 


Injure  not  another's  reputation  or  busi- 
ness. 

Join  hands  only  with  the  virtuous. 
Keep  your  mind  from  evil  thoughts. 
Lie  not  for  any  consideration. 
Make  few  acquaintances. 
Never  try  to  appear  what  you  are  not. 
Observe  good  manners. 
Pay  your  debts  promptly. 
Question  not  the  veracity  of  a  friend. 
Respect  the  counsel  of  your  parents. 
Sacrifice  money  rather  than  principle. 
Touch  not,  taste  not  intoxicating  liquors. 
Use  your  leisure  hours  for  improvement. 
Venture  not  upon  the  threshold  of  wrong. 
Watch  carefully  over  your  passions. 
Extend  to  everyone  a  kindly  salutation. 
Yield  not  to  discouragement. 
Zealously  labor  for  the  right. 


If  free  text-books  tempt  people  to  buy 
fewer  good  books,  they  are  a  curse;  but  if 
the  money  not  invested  in  transient  text- 
books is  used  for  getting  standard  works 
of  reference  and  the  classics,  then  free  text- 
books are  a  blessing.  —New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

Then  "free  text -books"  are  a  curse.  The 
man  who  wants  free  text-books  is  for  the 
most  part  opposed  to  buying  any  kind  of  a 
book — or  anything  else  that  he  can  get  his 
more  prosperous  neighbor  taxed  to  buy  for 
him. 

"Free  text-books"  cheapen  cost  of  books 
only  by  reducing  the  number  of  books 
bought — not  by  reducing  the  price  paid. 
This  is  not  an  unsupportable  assertion,  but 
is  simply  the  statement  of  a  fact  well  known 
to  every  body  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate.  The  money  saved  is  saved,  not 
on  the  price  but  on  the  number  of  books 
bought.  The  effect  of  "free  text-books"  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  books,  in  a  given 
community,  by  taking  out  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  homes  the  only  books  that 
ever  found  their  way  into  them. 

There  is  another  bad  feature  of  the  "free 
text-books"  plan  not  generally  noticed,  it 
leaves  these  children  without  books  of  any 
kind  during  vacation — which  here  in  the 
south  is  for  the  most  part  five  months,  or 
nearly  half  the  year. — Florida  School  Ex- 
ponent. 


To  say  that  a  child  should  learn  nothing 
by  heart  is  to  commit  an  error  almost  equal 
to  saying  he  should  never  be  told  anything 
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that  he  can  find  out  for  himself.  Same 
things  he  should  learn  by  heart,  as  many  of 
the  formulas  in  which  knowledge  is  com- 
pactly expressed.  Mention  may  be  made  of 
the  multiplication  table,  mathematical  defi- 
nitions and  axioms,  the  definitions  and  rules 
of  grammar,  some  of  the  symbols  of  chem- 
istry, the  canons  of  formal  logic — about 
these  there  can  be  no  question,  provided 
always  the  pupil's  studies  take  so  wide  a 
range. 

Then  the  child  should,,  first  and  last,  mem- 
orize a  certain  amount  of  literature,  espec- 
ially poetry.  Literature  consists  of  two 
elements,  the  conceptions  of  the  author  and 
the  words  in  which  he  expresses  those  con- 
ceptions— the  substance  and  the  form.  The 
thought  is  in  the  words,  just  as  the  painter's 
thought  is  in  the  canvas,  or  the  sculptor's 
in  the  marble,  and  the  two  cannot  be  separ- 
ated without  destroying  the  literature. 

The  inference  is  not  that  the  pupil  should 
commit  to  memory  all  the  literature  that  he 
studies,  much  less  all  that  he  reads,  but  that 
he  should  commit  enough  to  furnish  his 
mind  with  a  fund  of  beautiful  literary 
forms. 

To  this  end,  what  are  technically  called 
"recitations,"  which  are  so  prominent  a 
feature  on  exhibition  days,  are  to  be  en- 
couraged within  proper  bounds.  Still  more, 
the  admonition  that  children  should  under- 
stand what  they  learn,  which  is  a  plain 
intimation  that,  to  the  popular  mind,  learn- 
ing does  not  always  involve  understanding, 
need  not  be  too  rigidly  insisted  upon.  The 
child  should  not  be  allowed  to  fill  his  mind 
with  words,  but  literary  appreciation  is  a 
thing  of  degrees,  and  we  grow  up  to  great 
literary  composition. — Hinsdale's  The  Art 
of  Study. 


Dr.  James  S.  Cooley,  Commissioner  of 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  the  follow- 
ing circular  to  his  teachers  concerning  the 
cleaning  of  public  buildings: 

The  following  from  an  editorial  in  a  late 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  merits  the  attention  of  all 
school  authorities.  The  faulty  methods  of 
cleaning  and  dusting  schoolrooms  which 
are  in  use  in  many,  if  not  most,  localities, 
are  doubtless  responsible  for  many  of  the 
catarrhal  and  pulmonary  troubles  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils. 

"Often  the  more  or  less  elaborate  process 
of  cleaning  of  rooms  and  conveyances  be- 


come a  means  of  dissemination  of  bacteria- 
laden  dust  rather  than  of  removal  of  dust 
and  dirt.  In  many  cases  one  may  very 
readily  convince  himself  that  the  cleaning 
merely  disturbs  the  accumulated  dust, 
which  soon  settles  down  again  upon  the  very 
articles  and  floor  just  dusted.  This  im- 
proper method  of  cleaning  is  seen  only  too 
often  in  public  buildings  and  public  con- 
veyances as  well  as  in  private  houses.  The 
question  has  been  subjected  to  a  scientific 
inquiry  by  Elmer  W.  Firth,  sanitary  engi- 
neer, who  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  micro-organisms  in  the  air  of  public 
buildings  and  conveyances  as  the  result  of 
improper  methods  of  cleaning.  He  points 
out  that  correct  cleaning  is  based  on  certain 
principles  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Absorbent  floor  materials 
should  not  be  allowed  to  conceal' dust  and 
dirt ;  non-absorbent  flooring  should  be  used 
in  public  places ;  this  means  the  removal  of 
carpets  from  churches  and  theaters  and  of 
fiber  mats  from  cars  and  boats;  linoleum 
and  rubber  mats  may  be  substituted.  Damp 
sawdust  on  floors  is  useful  for  retaining 
some  of  the  dust  raised  in  sweeping.  Dust 
and  organisms  suspended  in  the  air  after 
sweeping  settle  more  quickly  in  a  closed 
room  than  in  a  ventilated  one.  Strong  cur- 
rents may  keep  organisms  in  suspension  for 
a  long  time  unless  the  draught  passes 
directly  through  the  room.  For  these 
reasons  sweeping  and  dusting  in  public 
places  should  be  done  at  such  times  as  to 
allow  settlement  of  the  dust  before  occu- 
pancy. Dry  sweeping  and  dusting  are  con- 
demnable  and  should  never  be  allowed  in 
the  presence  of  numbers  of  people.  Abso- 
lute removal  of  the  solid  impurities  of  the 
air  that  settle  in  all  buildings,  and  of  the 
dust  after  sweeping,  is  best  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  damp  cloths,  and  frequent 
mopping  and  washing  are  necessary.  As 
dampness  is  to  be  avoided,  wooden  flooring 
should  be  substituted  with  stone  or  tile. 
The  material  accumulated  in  cleaning:  should 
be  destroyed  or  disposed  of  in  such  a  way 
that  'it  will  not.be  merely  a  nuisance  trans- 
ferred to  another  place,'  which  is  the  great 
objection  to  many  methods  of  cleaning." 

This  careful  study  of  these  matters  should 
result  in  the  adoption  of  more  sanitary 
methods  of  caring  for  school  buildings. 
The  report  of  Engineer  Firth's  experiments 
should  find  a  place  in  every  school  library. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  for  thirty  years 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  school  board,  de- 
clares that  the  average  country  boy,  coming 
from  a  rural  school,  is  worth  more  to  the 
business  man  than  the  graduate  of  the  Chi- 
cago schools.  The  lesser  value  of  the  city 
boy  comes  about,  he  says,  because  the 
"amount  of  time  spent  in  the  public  schools 
upon  studies  that  are  not  essential  is  fully 
as  great  as  that  given  to  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  They  have  tried  to  make 
everything  of  the  school  boy,  and  they  have 
prevented  him  from  becoming  anything/' 

Is  this  explanation  fair?  Let  us  admit 
that  a  great  number  of  city  boys  fail  in  busi- 
ness. Does  it  follow  that  the  country  boy 
excels  because  he  knows  more  of  the 
three  R's? 

Mr.  Brennan,  like  many  others,  seeing 
that  the  pupils  of  the  well-appointed  city 
schools  fail  to  exhibit  industry,  energy, 
willingness  to  obey,  pluck,  and  general  in- 
telligence, lays  the  blame  upon  trfe  school 
system.  He  naively  concludes  that  the  cul- 
ture studies  contribute  to  the  city  boy's 
weakness. 

Mr.  Brennan's  conclusions  are  wrong. 
For  one  thing  good  country  schools  teach 
the  very  subjects  that  Mr.  Brennan  thinks 
are  "not  essential."  In  Massachusetts  the 
course  of  study  in  country  schools  com- 
prises ten  or  eleven  subjects  outside  of  the 
three  R's. 

The  city  has  fine  buildings  and  spends 
large  sums  of  money  for  their  equipment. 
If  mechanical  apoliances  were  the  great 
desideratum,  remarkable  results  ought  to  be 
achieved.  Mr.  Brennan,  like  many  others, 
expects  the  results  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  outlay.  But  this  cannot  be.  Education 
cannot  be  bought  with  money  and  buildings. 
It  is  a  spiritual  process  and  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Where 
teachers  are  selected  by  political  methods  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  of  them  enter 
upon  their  work  solely  because  it  yields 
them  a  living.  Where  the  teacher's  spirit  is 
not  the  right  one,  educational  results  cannot 
be  satisfactory. 

In  the  country  the  teacher  is  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  community  in  which  he 
labors.  He  is  a  member  of  it.  All  the 
parents  know  him  and  he  knows  them.  One 
who  is  not  en  rapport  with  the  community 
cannot  be  a  successful  teacher. 

Then,  too,  there  are  educational  influences 
beyond  the  teacher  and  the  school.     What 


teacher  can  be  successful  in  a  city  where 
vice  and  crime  abound  in  the  streets? 
Where  sensation  mongers  control  the  news- 
papers and  cram  the  news  column  with 
filthy  details  of  bestiality?  A  little  boy 
entered  a  kindergarten  one  morning  with 
the  exciting  news  that  a  burglar  living  in 
the  same  tenement  with  his  parents  had 
been  "sent  to  the  Island"  for  three  years. 
As  the  proud  possessor  of  personal  informa- 
tion concerning  the  captured  criminal,  he 
was  made  to  taste  the  tempting  sweets  of 
notoriety.  Mr.  Brennan  must  take  all  this 
into  account.  He  must  remember  that 
thousands  of  city  boys  are  at  a  tender  age 
made  to  face  appalling  temptations.  How 
to  deal  with  the  social  difficulties,  especially 
alone:  ethical  lines,  in  a  democratic  munici- 
pality, is  indeed  a  problem  taxing  the 
philanthropy  of  great  hearts  and  taxing  to 
their  utmost  the  ingenuity  of  circumspect 
minds.  Let  Mr.  Brennan  take  these  facts 
into  consideration  when  he  charges  short- 
comings to  the  Chicago  schools  and  their 
teachers. — School  Journal. 


"Queen  Victoria,"  says  the  Chicago 
Record,  "was  an  assiduous  collector  of  auto- 
graphs, and  it  is  an  interesting  and  a  curious 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  her  large  collection  is  a  letter  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  his  daughter,  Martha, 
when  she  was  eleven  years  old.  Her 
Majesty  frequently  showed  it  to  American 
visitors.  Although  Jefferson  was  an  un- 
compromising enemy  of  England  through- 
out his  entire  life  and  cherished  an  unrea- 
sonable hostility  to  evervthing  British, 
Queen  Victoria  admired  him  as  much  as 
any  American.  The  simplicity  of  his  life 
and  the  tender  interest  he  manifested  to- 
ward his  children  seemed  to  touch  her  heart. 

"She  obtained  this  letter  from  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph, the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
shortly  after  his  death.  At  that  time  her 
fad  for  collecting  autographs  was  at  its 
height,  and  she  requested  the  foreien  office 
at  London  to  secure  for  her  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Jefferson's  wririne.  Mr.  Vail, 
the  British  charge  at  Washineton,  for- 
warded the  request  to  Mrs.  Randolph,  who, 
appreciating  Queen  Victoria's  character, 
and  knowing  her  love  of  children,  selected 
a  letter  which  she  had  received  from  her 
father  durino-  her  childhood.  It  is  dated 
Annanolis,  November  28,  1787.  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  'My  Dear  Patsy.'    After  express- 
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ing  the  sorrow  he  felt  in  parting  with  her 
at  the  school  in  which  she  was  pjaced,  he 
says: 

"The  acquirements  which  I  hope  you 
will  make  under  the  tutors  I  have  provided 
for  you  will  render  you  more  worthy  of  my 
love,  and  if  they  cannot  increase  it  they  will 
prevent  its  diminution.  With  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  your  time  the  following  is 
what  I  should  approve: 

"From  8  to  10  practice  music. 

"From  10  to  I  dance  one  day  and  draw 
another. 

"From  i  to  2  draw  on  the  day  you  dance 
and  write  a  letter  next  day. 

"From  3  to  4  read  French. 

"From  4  to  5  .exercise  yourself  in  music. 

"From  then  till  bedtime  read  English, 
write,  etc. 

"Take  care  that  you  never  spell  a  word 
wrong.  Always  before  you  write  a  word 
consider  how  it  is  spelled,  and  if  you  do 
not  remember  it,  turn  to  a  dictionary.     It 


produces  great  praise  to  a  lady  to  spell  well. 

"If  ever  you  are  about  to  say  anything 
amiss  or  do  anything  wrong,  consider  be- 
forehand and  you  will  feel  something  within 
you  which  will  tell  you  it  is  wrong  and 
ought  not  to  be  said  or  done.  This  is  your 
conscience,  and  be  sure  to  obey  it.  Our 
Maker  has  given  us  this  faithful  internal 
monitor,  and,  if  yon  always  obey  it,  you  will 
always  be  prepared  for  the  end  of  the  world, 
or  for  a  more  certain  event,  which  is  death. 

"I  have  placed  my  happiness  on  seeing 
you  good  and  accomplished,  and  no  distress 
which  this  world  can  now  bring  on  me 
would  equal  to  that  of  your  disappointing 
my  hopes.  If  you  love  me,  then  strive  to  be 
good  under  every  situation,  and  to  all  liv- 
ing creatures,  and  to  acquire  those  accom- 
plishments which  I  have  put  in  your  power, 
and  which  will  go  far  toward  injuring  you 
the  warmest  love  of  your  affectionate 
father, 

"TH.  JEFFERSON." 


THE  RUINS  OF  A    NORMAN   CASTLE 


Courtesy  of  American  Book  Company. 


Baldwin's  Render,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grade*. 
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TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET 


SHOULD  it  be  taught  in  that  graceful, 
incidental  fashion  which  some  of  us 
wouldn't  call  teaching,  perhaps?  Do  you 
know  that  this  incidental  is  the  very  best  kind 
of  teaching  ?  It  is  spontaneous,  fitting,  comes 
just  at  the  right  moment,  is  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  subject  in  hand,  and  because 
of  all  this  makes  a  vivid  impression. 

I'll  warrant,  speaking  from  a  twelve 
years'  experience,  that  nine  children  out  of 
every  ten  (to  be  exact,  as  the  truth  has 
come  to  me,  I  shouldn't  have  exempted  the 
tenth,  for  I  never  met  a  child  over  five  years 
of  age  to  whom  the  A  B  C's  were  absolutely 
unknown  And  unheard  of  quantities)  know 
something  of  their  A  B  C's  before  they 
enter  the  first  year  class  at  school.  Doesn't 
every  fond  parent,  when  she  leaves  the 
precious  offspring  in  your  care  for  the  first 
time,  confide  that  "he  knows  his  letters," 
or  that  "he  knows  some  of  them,"  that  "he's 
just  beginning  to  learn  his  letters,"  or  that 
"I've  tried  to  teach,  him  his  A  B  C's?" 
Must  not  the  average  child  drink  in  these 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  at  every  turn? 
From  his  highly  colored  picture  books  (that 
Santa  nearly  always  brings),  teeming  with 
"A  is  for  Ann,"  "B  is  for  Betty,"  to  the 
generously  thrown-about  handbill,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  big  newspaper  which  a  three- 
year-old  delights  to  read  for  half  an  hour, 
up-side-down,  will  he  not  imbibe  something 
from  these  homely  but  nevertheless  educa- 
tional sources?  Think  of  all  this  supple- 
mented by  the  anxious  labor  of  the  unwit- 
ting mother  who  doesn't  know  that,  nowa- 
days, we  teachers  had  rather  she  would  not 
fog  her  child  with  letters  at  the  wrong  time, 
but  wait  until  they  came  naturally,  easily 
and  in  their  proper  place  with  the  reading. 

Worry  not,  benefited  teacher!  I'm  sure 
this  environment  and  home-training  of  let- 
ters, some  at  least  will  have  made  their  way 
into  his  small  cranium  before  the  average 
four-year-old  has  ever  seen  a  kindergarten ! 
Now,  grant  that  he  does  not  know  the  entire 
twenty-six,  or  if  it  makes  you  feel  any  bet- 
ter and  does  not  attack  your  theory,  let  us 
suppose  that  he  has  never  met  any  letter, 
that  he  has  no  concept  of  these  little  articles 
at  all,  how  are  we  to  enlighten  him  ?  There 
is  only  one  common-sense  way,  one  simple 


incidental  method  by  which  to  lead  the  tiny 
feet  up  this  mysterious  hill.  Suppose  in 
your  reading  you  are  endeavoring  to  pre- 
sent and  fix  some  of  the  type  words  which 
serve  to  build  a  reading  vocabulary  later 
on, — a  boy,  a  girl,  a  flower,  a  man, — you 
understand  why  the  little  article  is  presented 
with  the  noun.  It  surmounts  a  tremendous 
obstacle  later  on.  You  are  spared  the 
agony    of     hearing    your    children     read 

"A man  has  a hat,"  to  say  nothing 

of  the  prodigious  labor  of  trying  to  break 
this  up.  By  way  of  this  drill,  it  would  be 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  say — 

"John,  show  us  a." 

"Write  a  on  the  board,  Hetty." 

"What  little  letter  is  this,  Wallace?" 

"Who  knows  another  letter  ?" 

"What  letter  conies  right  after  a?" 

"Who  will  make  bV 

"What  is  the  third  letter  in  the  alphabet, 
Flossie?"    (c) 

All  this  comes  properly  in  the  reading 
lesson,  where  two  or  three  minutes  each  day 
will  soon  use  up  the  twenty-six  letters.  Of 
course  a  wise  teacher  will  strengthen,  if 
it  seems  necessary,  her  letter  lesson  by  many 
little  desires  to  gain  the  form  and  establish 
the  recognition  of  each  letter;  perhaps 
when  the  children  go  to  their  seats  their 
task  will  be  to  write  ten  a's,  ten  b's,  ten  c's 
or  whatever  the  new  letter  may  be ;  at  the 
occupation  table,  they  may  lay  the  new 
shapes  with  lintels,  beans,  etc.,  or  sew  them 
on  cardboard.  After  the  small  letters  are 
well  known,  the  capital  forms  are  easily  dis- 
posed of.  The  children  are  probably  read- 
ing sentences  by  this  time. 

"A  girl  has  a  leaf." 

"Show  little  a,  Kate." 

"Do  you  see  another  a,  Edward  ?" 

"What  is  the  difference  between  the 
two?" 

"Make  two  big  A's  on  the  board." 

"Take  the  pointer  to  trace  my  big  A, 
Alice." 

"Did  any  one  ever  hear  what  people  call 
these  great  big  letters  ?" 

I'll  tell  you — capital. 

Let  us  all  say  capital,  together. 

"Find  capital  A,  Ross." 
-  "It's  little  sister,  John." 
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"Do  you  think  a  is  the  only  small  letter 
that  has  a  big  sister,  Peter?" 

No,  they  all  have. 

"Who  can  make  capital  B?" 

"Big  C?"     "Large  D,"  etc.,  etc. 

After  all,  teachers,  the  present  day 
method  is  the  best,  it  is  natural,  logical,  it 
attracts  the  child.  The  word  as  a  whole, 
represents,  stands  for,  the  concept  the  child 
has;  after  a  time  separate  it  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  the  letters,  if  you  wish;  but 
give  the  children  the  interesting  word  that 
says  something  to  them.  To  begin  by  pre- 
senting a  dry,  unmeaning  letter  to  them  is 
dreary  to  say  the  least,  and  almost  cruel. — 
Exchange. 

LIST  OF  POEMS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

The  following  list  of  poems  suitable  for 
memorizing  was  prepared  by  E.  C.  Warri- 
ner,  Superintendent  of  Saginaw,  East  Side 
schools,  Michigan,  for  the  guidance  of  his 
teachers.  In  his  instructions  to  his  teachers 
regarding  the  use  of  this  list  Superin- 
tendent Warriner  says :  "It  is  not  expected 
that  every  one  of  the  poems  in  this  list  will 
be  learned  by  every  pupil.  From  five  to  ten 
poems  per  year  should  be  learned,  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  pupil.  As  far  as  is 
feasible,  consult  the  pupil's  preferences  in 
selecting  the  poems  which  he  is  to  learn. 
In  the  first  three  grades,  the  daily  program 
{•hould  show  fifteen  minutes  for  literature, 
embracing  stories  and  poems.  In  grades 
above  the  third,  this  work  may  be  connected 
with  the  language  study,  or  with  the  supple- 
mentary reading.  Besides  teaching  the 
poems  of  her  own  grade,  the  teacher  should 
review  those  learned  in  previous  grades. 
Learning  and  reciting  the  poems  in  concert 
is  not  sufficient ;  the  individual  pupil  should 
recite  them  with  distinct  enunciation,  proper 
pronunciation,  and  natural  expression.  The 
order  in  which  the  poems  are  printed  is  not 
necessarily  a  guide  to  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  learned.  The  work  should 
be  correlated  as  far  as  possible  with  other 
work,  nature  study,  history,  reading,  etc." 

FIRST  GRADE 

Nurserv  Rhymes  and  Jingles;  Heart  of 
Oak  Books  No.  i ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Verse 
and  Prose  for  Beginners;  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co. 

Come,  Little  leaves,  said  the  wind  one 
day,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson ;  Stickney's  First 
Reader,  86;   Ginn  &  Co. 


O,  Look  at  the  Moon;  Lakeside  Litera- 
ture I,  50;   Western  Publishing  House. 

What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say,  Tennyson; 
Riverside  Primer,  90;  Houghton,  Mifflin 
k  Co. 

The  Cow,  Stevenson ;  Stepping  Stones  to 
Literature,  1,  68;   Silver,  Burdette  &  Co. 

A  Little  Boy  Was  Dreaming;  Riverside 
Primer,  79. 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star,  Jane  Tay- 
lor ;  Verse  and  Prose,  53. 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night,  Stevenson; 
Riverside  Primer,  182. 

The  North  Wind  Doth  Blow;  Lakeside 
Literature,  1,  18. 

Singing,  Stevenson;  Riverside  Primer, 
374. 

1  he  Swing,  Stevenson ;  Child  Life  Read- 
ers, 1,  69;   The  Macmillan  Co. 

My  Bed  is  a  Boat,  Stevenson ;  Verse  and 
Prose.  42. 

Infant   Joy,    Blake;     Riverside    Primer, 

The  Baby,  Geo.  McDonald;   Child  Life, 

I,  IT2. 

The  Wind,  Christina    Rossetti;    Graded 
Literature,  3,  17;   Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 
My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Daisies,  F.  D.  Sherman;  Verse  and 
Prose  for  Beginners,  27;  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co. 

Snow  Flakes ;  Cyr's  Second  Reader,  71 ; 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Little  Lamb,  Who  Made  Thee?  Blake; 
Stickney's  Second  Reader,  153;   Gin  &  Co. 

Song  of  the  Thrush;  Stickney's  Second 
Reader.  175 

A  Hoy's  Song,  James  Hogg;  Stickney's 
Second  Reader,  188. 

All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful,  John 
Keble;  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  2, 
142 ;    Silver,  Burdette  &  Co. 

Seven  Times  One,  Jean  Ingelow ;  Step- 
ping Stones  2,  155. 

Blue  Bell  Hollow,  Edith  M.  Thomas; 
Lights  to  Literature  2,  12;  Rand,  McNally 
&Co. 

The  Wind,  Stevenson;  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses  45 ;  Scribners. 

Violets,  John  Moultrie;  The  Listening 
Child  227 ;  Macmillan  Co. 

Little  White  Lily,  Geo.  McDonald ; 
Graded  Literature  Reader  2,  107;  May- 
nard, Merrill  &  Co. 
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Be  Good,  Sweet  Maid,  Kingsley;  Child 
Life  2,  60.    Macmillan  Co. 

The  Lost  Doll;  Child  Life  2,  126. 

Only  One  Mother;  Baldwin's  Second 
Reader,  109;  American  Book  Co. 

Humble  We  Must  Be;  Fairy  Tale  and 
Fable,  119.    The  Morse  Co. 

Lady  Moon,  Lord  Houghton;  Harper's 
First  Reader,  141 ;  American  Book  Co. 

Small  Service  is  True  Service,  Words- 
worth ;  Stepping  Stones  3,  67. 

Sweet  and  Low,  Tennyson;  Child  Life 
2,94. 

My  Shadow,  Stevenson;  Child  Life  2, 
114. 

The  Children's  Hour,  Longfellow ;  Long- 
fellow's Poems. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Buttercups  and  Daisies,  Mary  Howitt; 
Whittier's  Child  Life,  38;  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co. 

Night,  Blake;  Child  Life  Readers  2,  159; 
Macmillan  Co. 

March,  Wordsworth;  Graded  Literature 
Readers  3,  177;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

If  All  Were  Rain  and  Never  Sun,  Chris- 
tina Rossetti;  Graded  Literature  Readers 
3,  183. 

Hiawatha's  Hunting,  Longfellow ;  Grad- 
ed Literature  3,  184. 

The  Year's  at  the  Spring,  Browning; 
Child  Life  3,  43. 

A  Cradle  Song,  Isaac  Watts ;  Palgrave's 
Children's  Treasury,  275 ;   Macmillan  Co. 

The  Violet,  Jane  Taylor;  Stepping 
Stones  3,  in;    Silver,  Burdette  &  Co. 

Children,  Longfellow;  Cyr's  Second 
Reader,  130;  Ginn  &  Co. 

Up  the  Airy  Mountain,  Allingham; 
Heart  of  Oak  Books  3,  10;  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. 

The  Piper,  Blake;  Verse  and  Prose  for 
Beginners,  67 ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,  From  the  German; 
Whittier's  Child  Life,  7. 

The  Land  of  Story  Books,  Stevenson; 
Child  Life  3,  36. 

The  Child's  World,  W.  B.  Rands;  Child 
Life  3,  21. 

The  Dove,  Keats;   Graded  Literature  3, 

198. 

Home,  Sweet  Home,  Payne;  Bryant's 
Library  of  Poetry  and  Song;  J.  B.  Ford  & 
Co. — Intelligence. 


THE    SEASON-FAIRIES 

BY   CONSTANCE   MACKAY,    ST.   PAUL,   MINN.  , 

In  nooks  and  dells,  hidden  away  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods,  live  elves  who  are  called 
the  Season- fairies.  They  are  so  small  that 
mortals  rarely  see  them.  Why,  a  holly 
berry  seems  to  them  a  large  rosy-cheeked 
apple. 

Half  the  beauty  of  the  world  is  due  to  the 
work  of  these  tiny  beings.  They  are 
divided  into  four  bands :  The  Spring,  Sum- 
mer, Autumn  and  Winter  fairies. 

The  Winter-fairies  work  by  starlight, 
shaping  airy  forms  of  frost  work  on  the 
trees  and  hanging  icicles  from  the  branches. 
They  mould  scenes  on  the  windows  of 
houses,  and  in  the  morning  sunlight  the 
panes  glitter  with  waterfalls,  trees,  and 
flowers. 

When  Winter  is  over,  the  Spring-fairies 
arrive.  Their  duty  is  to  take  care  of  the 
seeds  planted  in  the  warm  earth.  They  pull 
open  the  brown  buds  on  the  trees,  and  the 
young  green  leaves  come  peeping  forth. 
Some  sit  on  the  edge  of  birds'  nests  to  see 
that  the  young  ones  do  not  fall  out  while  the 
father  and  mother  birds  are  away.  Others 
tickle  the  frogs  under  their  fat  white  throats 
till  the  air  is  full  of  croaking  laughter. 

When  the  Summer-fairies  come  they  tear 
away  the  coverings  of  the  cocoon,  and  by 
and  by  the  butterflies  are  seen  flitting  to 
and  fro  in  the  sunlight.  At  dusk  these  little 
elves  strew  dewdrops  over  the  flowers,  and 
send  a  whiff  of  perfume  on  every  breeze. 
During  the  night  fairy  lace  is  spun  on  the 
grass — so  delicate  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
melt  it  early  in  the  morning. 

When  the  Summer-fairies  leave  their 
place  is  taken  by  the  Autumn-fairies.  These 
elves  paint  the  leaves  with  a  thousand 
colors.  The  fields  are  set  aflame  with 
goldenrod  and  purple  asters,  while  the 
sumac  bushes  wave  their  yellow  and  scarlet 
banners  by  the  roadside.  The  air  is  full  of 
floating  thistle-down,  that  the  fairies  with 
their  cheeks  puffed  out  blow  hither  and 
thither. 

But  the  days  pass,  asters  and  goldenrod 
disappear ;  the  leaves  fall ;  their  gay  paint 
rubs  off ;  and  the  earth  becomes  so  bare  and 
brown  that  people  are  glad  to  welcome  back 
the  Winter-fairies  and  the  snow. 

In  the  middle  of  last  Summer  (when 
the  moon  was  full)  all  these  fairies  gave  a 
ball.     It  was  a  grand  affair,  and  set  the 
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court  ladies  in  a  flutter.  The  butterflies 
who  carried  the  invitations  declared  that 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  costumes  and 
gems. 

The  ballroom  was  a  piece  of  level  ground, 
carpeted  with  moss.  It  lay  at  the  foot  of  an 
oak  tree,  and  bordered  a  small  pool  of 
water,  which  was  of  course  a  lake  to  the 
fairies. 

When  the  first  moonbeams  slanted 
through  the  trees,  the  fairy  procession 
reached  the  spot. 

First  came  the  trumpeters  blowing  on 
trumpet-flowers,  followed  by  elves  ringing 
bluebells  till  the  air  was  full  of  silvery 
chiming.  Then  came  the  fairy  queen,  in 
robes  of  white  mist,  jeweled  with  star  dust. 
Her  pages  wore  purple  velvet  suits  made  of 
pansy  petals.  Behind  the  queen  followed 
all  the  season-fairies  and  such  a  murmur- 
ing of  voices  and  tinkling  of  fairy  laughter 
as  there  was! 

As  soon  as  the  queen  had  mounted  her 
throne,  the  orchestra  of  crickets  sent  forth 
a  strain  of  music,  and  then  the  dancing 
began. 

Across  the  miniature  lake  were  stretched 
long  gossamer  threads  and  on  these  were 
hung  little  wild  flowers.  In  the  heart  of 
each  flower  was  placed  a  glittering  firefly, 
and  these  "Chinese  lanterns"  shed  a  soft 
tinted  light  which  was  reflected  in  the  water 
below. 

On  the  ground  were  glow  worms,  shin- 
ing like  yellow  lamps,  making  the  ballroom 
light.  "What  a  charming  night  1"  said  one 
fairy,  smoothing  her  rose  petal  gown. 
"There  is  nothing  to  mar  the  perfection." 
Her  escort,  a  knight  of  renown,  agreed 
with  her.  "Nothing  could  penetrate  into 
this  wood,"  said  he,  "unless  perhaps,  a  stray 
caterpillar  or  spider." 

"Spiders !"  cried  the  court  lady  with  a  lit- 
tle shriek.  "Oh,  do  not  be  afraid !"  said  the 
knight,  placing  his  hand  on  his  sword  grass 
weapon,  "I  have  killed  hundreds  of  them, 
I  will  protect  you." 

Then  he  offered  the  court  lady  his  arm, 
and  they  passed  into  the  supper  room  at  the 
other  side  of  the  tree.  Here  rows  of  mush- 
rooms were  placed  as  tables,  and  fairies  sat 
at  them  eating  dew  and  honey.  There  was 
a  clicking  of  acorn  cups  as  they  were  filled 
with  daffodil  wine  and  nectar. 

Some  adventurous  fairies  were  on  the 
lake    in  lady    slipper    boats,  and    lily-leaf 


barges ;  but  most  of  them  preferred  to  dance 
away  the  hours. 

So  the  night  wore  on,  the  fairies  moving 
hither  and  thither  like  a  living  rainbow.  At 
length,  from  some  distant  tree-top  came  the 
note  of  a  bird  greeting  the  dawn,  and  at 
that  note  there  was  a  scurry  of  feet  and  a 
flutter  of  wings.  When  the  sun  arose  there 
was  nothing  in  the  ball  room  save  some 
mushrooms,  broken  acorn  cups,  and  with- 
ered flowers.  The  fairies  had  disappeared. 
— School  Education. 


THE  ZONES 

The  division  of  the  earth  into  arbitrary 
or  so-called  astronomical  zones  is  a  matter 
of  very  little  importance.  Outside  of  the 
polar  climate  different  conditions  affecting- 
climate  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that 
the  markings  for  the  climatic  zones  do  not 
agree  with  those  for  the  astronomical  zones. 

THE  ZONES 

A  zone  is  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Zones  take  their 
names  from  the  prevailing  climate  and  are 
distinguished  as  follows : 

The  Torrid  Zone,  extending  on  each  side 
of  the  equator  nearly  23^°  (the  inclination 
of  the  ecliptic)  so  that  the  sun  is  in  the 
zenith  at  noon  in  one  part  of  it  or  another 
throughout  the  whole  year. 

The  Temperate  Zones,  included  between 
the  parallels  23  T/2  °  and  66j^  °  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  so  that  the  sun  is  always 
south  of  the  zenith  at  noon  in  the  north 
temperate  zone  and  north  of  it  in  the  south 
temperate,  but  rises  and  sets  daily  in  each 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Frigid  Zones  are  within  the  paral- 
lels 66j4°  and  the  poles. 

BOUNDARIES,  ETC. 

(a)  The  Torrid  Zone  (Latin,  torridus, 
hot,)  is  bounded  by  the  Tropics  of  Cancer 
and  Capricorn,  and  is  therefore  nearly  470 
wide.  It  comprises  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

(b)  The  Temperate  Zones  lie  between 
the  Tropics  and  the  Polar  Circles  and  are 
each  therefore  a  little  more  than  43 °  wide. 
Each  comprises  about  26  per  cent,  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth. . 

(c)  The  Frigid  Zones  (Latin,  frigidus. 
cold)  lie  within" the  Polar  Circles,  and  have 
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a  radius  of  nearly  2^/2°.    Each  comprises 
about  4  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ZONES 

(a)  Torrid  Zone. — Scorching  heat;  sun 
vertical  over  every  place  twice  a  year ;  days 
and  nights  differ  very  little;  vegetation  is 
luxuriant ;  great  variety  of  animal  life  com- 
prising many  of  the  largest  animals  in  the 
world ;  inhabitants,  dark-skinned  and  back- 
ward in  civilization. 

(b)  Temperate  Zones. — A  milder  or  tem- 
perate climate;,  the  sun  is  never  vertical 
over  any  part;  days  and  nights  are  more 
unequal;  the  four  seasons  are  more  defi- 
nitely marked.  Vegetation  less  rich  and 
luxuriant  than  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  but  here 
the  most  useful  grains  and  woods  flourish ; 
most  common  animals  are  domesticated; 
fur-bearing  animals  are  found ;  inhabitants, 
white,  leaders  of  civilization. 

(c)  Frigid  Zones. — Extremely  cold; 
long,  intensely  cold  winter,  the  sun  being 
never  seen  for  several  weeks;  short,  hot 
summer,  the  sun  never  setting  for  several 
weeks;  the  vegetation  is  stunted  and 
scanty;  animals  chiefly  fur-bearing;  in- 
habitants, hardy  races  of  fishers  and  hunters. 
— Canadian  Teacher. 


"DISEASES  AND  SPECIFICS" 

A  young  teacher  fairly  overwhelmed  me 
with  her  difficulties  which  may  be  guessed 
at  by  one  or  two  sample  questions:  "How 
do  you  prevent  whispering?  How  shall  I 
punish  a  boy  who  continually  annoys  me 
and  who  is  habitually  idle?"  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  for  young  teachers  to  see  that  these 
are  not  diseases  for  which  specific  remedies 
may  be  prescribed.  I  know  in  Mr.  Straight- 
man's  "School  Management"  it  is  all  set 
down,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
just  what  to  do  according  to  Straightman; 
but  I  may  also  tell  you  confidentially  that, 
in  all  my  experience  as  a  teacher,  no  work 
on  school  management  ever  seemed  to  fit 
my  pupils  and  my  conditions. 

Now,  my  dear  girl,  I  cannot  answer  your 
questions.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  want  to 
make  whispering,  in  itself,  a  punishable 
offense.  There  is  only  one  cock-sure 
method  of  curing  all  school  diseases  and 
preventing  a  repetition  of  school  offenses; 
that  is,  to  follow  the  Chinese  rule  and  kill 
for  all  offenses  great  or  small!     A  little 


whispering  is  not  a  dangerous  thing,  nor 
would  you  think  it  any  offense  if  a  recita- 
tion became  so  intensely  interesting  that 
some  one  let  off  a  little  pent-up  enthusiasm 
in  a  whisper  to  his  fellow.  So  with  "idle- 
ness," general  "cussedness,"  and  the 'score 
of  names  of  things  that  one  uses  less  as  he 
grows  older. 

Your  conditions  are  not  right.  To  be 
able  to  create  the  proper  school  atmosphere 
without  constantly  sprinkling  disinfectants 
in  way  of  rules  and  punishments  is  what 
makes  the  difference  between  teachers.  The 
unlooked  look,  the  unspoken  speech,  these 
are  the  real  forces  in  school  in  school  gov- 
ernment. You  must  get  the  pupil  to  do  for 
himself,  willingly,  anxiously.  All  forced 
compliance  with  your  wishes  is  but  a  tem- 
porary make-shift.  And  thus  it  comes  that 
a  teacher  must  know  so  much,  must 
be  fertile  in  ways  of  doing,  so  tact- 
ful, and  so  inventive  that  she  gets 
the  pupils'  interest.  That  is  a  poor 
teacher  who  never  has  any  sane  moments — 
any  periods  in  which  she  rouses  interest; 
and  if  she  would  study  how  little  at  such 
times  questions  of  discipline  interest  her, 
she  would  lend  her  energies  toward  making 
a  school  so  good  and  so  interesting  that 
these  little  breaches  of  discipline  would 
seem  insignificant. 

Make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
before  you  attempt  any  prescriptions. — An 
Old  Teacher  in  "Western  Teacher." 


BEYOND  THE  DEEP 

Beyond  the  deep  God  grant  us  sleep, 

And   everlasting  peace, 
Cod  grant  us  rest  among  the  blest, 

And  from  all  ills  surcease. 

Beyond  the  night  God  grant  us  light, 

And  happiness  supreme 
Without  a  care  in  castles  fair 

By  some  celestial  stream. 

Beyond  the  flood  where  vapors  brood 
God  grant  we  reach  the  shore 

Of  glorious  skies  in   Paradise, 
And  joys   forevermore. 

Our  labors  done  at  set  of  sun 
Let  twilight's  shadows  come, 
While  from  afar  the  evening  star 
Shines  sweet  as  wTe  go  home. 
-Thomas  A.  Walsh,  in  February  Donahoe's. 
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CHILD  STUDY 

PARENTAL.  SCHOOLS 

BY    T.    H.    MACQUEARY,    SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PARENTAL   SCHOOLS,   CHICAGO 


THE    FAMILY 

IN  accordance  with  Superintendent  Bo- 
dine's  report  it  has  wisely  been  decided 
to  organize  the  school  on  the  "cottage  plan." 
This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  best  eastern 
schools,  and  others — older  schools — are 
gradually  coming  to  it.  "The  essence  of 
the  cottage  system/'  as  Mr.  Chapin,  of  the 
Lyman  school,  says,  "is  the  dividing  of  the 
boys  into  small  groups,  in  which  close  per- 
sonal contact  of  master  and  pupil  is  possible. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  the  'individualization'  of 
the  boy."  First-class  double  cottages  (eight 
in  number)  will  be  erected,  each  with  a 
capacity  for  sixty  boys  or  thirty  to  a  fam- 
ily, and  each  having  an  open  dormitory,  a 
dining  room  and  small  kitchen  for  special 
purposes,  a  parlor,  two  sitting  rooms  (one 
for  officers  and  one  for  the  boys)  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  It  is  specially  im- 
portant that  each  family  have  its  separate 
dining  room.  The  common  dining  room  is 
inconsistent  with  the  family  plan.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  each  cottage  should  have 
a  small  kitchen  for  special  purposes,  there 
should  be,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  a  com- 
mon kitchen,  from  which  the  food  may  be 
conveyed  to  each  cottage. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY 

As  the  object  of  the  Parental  School  is 
to  reform  the  truant  habit  and  return  the 
pupils  to  the  regular  schools,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  conform  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
course  of  study  used  in  the  public  schools. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  Parental  School  should  differ  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  public  schools. 
One  cause  of  truancy  is  that  the  teaching  of 
the  public  schools,  owing  either  to  its  nature 
or  its  methods  of  presentation,  fails  to 
appeal  to  and  interest  the  children.  It  is 
important,  no  doubt,  to  "teach  the  children 
to  think,"  but  it  is  even  more  important  to 
teach  truants  to  feel  and  act.  In  order  to 
do  this  there  must  be  less  bookishness  in 
their  instruction  and  more  of  learning  by 
applications.  Their  intellect  must  be 
aroused,  their  vagrant  instinct  arrested  and 
held  by  an  indirect  appeal — i.  e.,  through 
their  physical  activities.     In  short,  manual 


and  moral  training  is  of  primary  importance 
in  the  Parental  School.  The  pupils  must 
be  forced  to  appreciate  intellectual  training 
by  learning  its  value  and  necessity  from 
occupations  in  the  shop  and  out-of-doors 
that  interest  them. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

Moral  instruction  must  be  given  indi- 
rectly, by  example  rather  than  by  precept. 
No  boy  likes  to  be  preached  to,  and  even 
some  men  and  women  do  not  enjoy  ser- 
mons. Lessons  in  duty  must  be  taught  inci- 
dentally— must  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
general  work  of  the  school.  The  character 
of  the  teachers  and  officers  is  the  chief  thing 
here.  All  of  us  know  how  the  character 
of  a  noble  teacher  has  influenced  our  lives. 
It  was  perhaps  the  chief  formative  influ- 
ence. None  but  the  noblest  spirits  should 
be  placed  over  the  boys  and  girls  in  a  Par- 
ental School.  In  fact,  truancy  is  often  due 
to  teachers'  defects.  A  teacher  may  be  well 
qualified,  academically,  for  his  or  her  work 
and  may  be  a  fair  success  in  an  ordinary 
school,  but  he  or  she  may  fail  utterly  in  a 
Parental  School  simply  because  he  or  she 
lacks  the  proper  spirit — that  indefinable 
knack  of  "holding"  the  pupils. 

DISCIPLINE 

Firmness  and  kindness  are  the  chief 
essentials  to  the  effective  management  of 
children  in  the  family  or  in  the  school,  and 
a  strong  personality  is  far  more  powerful 
than  high  ways  or  prison  bars  or  "paddles." 
By  the  way,  no  wall — plank  or  stone — 
should  be  put  around  the  school  grounds 
to  keep  the  children  from  running  away. 
The  Parental  School  is  to  be  a  school,  not 
a  prison.  The  proper  way  to  stop  running 
away  is  to  let  the  boys  run  away,  recapture 
them  2nd  punish  them  for  it.  This  is  con- 
clusively proved  in  the  eastern  schools. 
Hence  a  good  paling  fence  around  the 
grounds  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  out 
intruders,  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
boys  must  "hold  on"  to  them.  If  they 
escape,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  hold  them, 
they  must  be  recaptured  and  disciplined.  It 
is  easily  possible  to  create  a  public  senti- 
ment   among    the  pupils    against    running 
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away  which  will  effectually  reinforce  the 
efforts  and  admonitions  of  the  teachers  and 
officers.  There  are  escapes  every  year  in 
all  the  schools  visited,  but  every  superin- 
tendent, with  possibly  one  exception,  con- 
demned the  idea  of  penning  the  boys  in  by  a 
high  wall.  However,  a  large  number  of 
boys  should  not  be  committed  to  the  school 
on  its  opening.  If  so,  it  might  be  necessary 
for  the  management  to  take  a  vacation  for 
a  few  days !  But  begin  with  a  small  num- 
ber and  in  a  short  time  good  discipline  will 
be  secured  and  others  will  be  "assimilated" 
quite  easily  upon  arrival. 

TERM   OF   COMMITMENT 

Now,  in  order  to  attain  the  best  results, 
and  realize  the  object  of  the  school  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pupils  be  kept  at  school 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  form  habits  of 
study  and  good  conduct.  It  is  the  constant 
complaint  of  superintendents  both  of  par- 
ental and  reform  schools,  that  the  boys  are 
not  retained  long  enough  to  secure  the  de- 
sired results.  "If  it  be  economy,"  says  Mr. 
Day  of  the  Boston  Parental  School,  "to 
send  a  boy  here  at  all,  it  is  certainly  econ- 


omy to  keep  him  here  long  enough  to  admit 
of  the  possibilities  at  least  of  the  good  he 
gets  becoming  permanent.  Money  ex- 
pended for  the  very  short  terms  is  usually 
wasted."  Unfortunately,  the  boys  in  a 
parental  school  come  from  an  unfavorable 
environment  and  if  they  remain  in  the 
school  only  a  few  weeks  and  then  return  to 
their  old  surroundings,  it  must  be  expected 
that  they  will  relapse  and  their  last  state 
may  be  even  worse  than  the  first.  It  is, 
therefore,  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Illinois 
law  on  this  point  will  be  liberally  inter- 
preted and  applied.  It  reads:  "No  child 
shall  be  released  upon  parole  in  less  than 
four  weeks  from  the  time  of  his  or  her  com- 
mitment, nor  thereafter  until  the  superin- 
tendent of  such  parental  or  truant  school 
shall  have  become  satisfied  from  the  con- 
duct of  such  child  that,  if  paroled,  he  or 
she  will  attend  regularly  the  public  or  pri- 
vate school  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  sent." 
At  any  rate,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
thoroughly,  and  money  expended  to  keep 
truants  in  a  parental  school  for  a  few  weeks 
is  simply  money  wasted. 


Battlefield  of  Gettysburg.     From  "  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,"  a  Reader  for  Seventh  Grades. 
Copyright,  1898,  by  Silver,  Rurdett  &  Company. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  MAXWELL'S  REPORT 


1HE  annual  report  of  City  Superinten- 
dent Maxwell  was  presented  to  the 
board  of  education  at  its  last  meeting.  The 
following  are  the  chief  recommendations 
made  by  Mr.  Maxwell : 

1.  All  children  under  six  years  of  age 
should  be  excluded  from  the  grades,  and 
those  whose  parents  desire  them  to  attend 
public  schools  should  be  organized  in  kin- 
dergarten classes,  in  the  public  school  build- 
ings when  possible,  in  rented  buildings 
when  necessary. 

2.  The  course  of  study  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  should  be  extended  to  eight 
years.  - 

3.  The  methods  of  teaching  the  lan- 
guage arts  and  form  study  and  drawing  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  in  Richmond 
should  be  reformed. 

4.  A  more  liberal  use  of  text-books  is 
desirable. 

5.  A  larger  number  of  special  teachers 
of  manual  training  and  of  physical  culture 
is  needed  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and 
also  in  Richmond. 

6.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  several 
boroughs  should  be  harmonized. 

7.  Greater  attention  should  be  given  to 
commercial  subjects  and  to  the  mechanic 
arts  in  our  high  school  system. 

8.  Trade  schools  to  take  the  place  of  the 
last  two  years  of  work  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  be  established  in  tenement- 
house  neighborhoods. 

9.  A  uniform  test  of  graduation  from  all 
the  high  scho61s  in  the  city  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

10.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Teachers  should  be 
extended  immediately  to  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  afterward  to  two  years. 

11.  The  board  of  education  should  em- 
ploy physicians  under  its  own  direction  to 
inspect  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools,  to 
inquire  into  the  health  of  pupils,  to  certify 
to  the  condition  of  teachers  who  are  absent 
on  sick  leave,  to  examine  the  physical  con- 
dition of  teachers  who  apply  for  retirement 
on  pension  on  the  ground  of  physical  dis- 
ability, and  to  conduct  the  physical  part  of 
*he  examinations  for  teachers'  licenses. 


12.  Classes  for  defective  children  should 
be  established  at  centers  in  different  parts 
of  the  city. 

13.  Branches  of  the  public  libraries 
should  be  established  in  schools  in  central 
locations. 

14.  Individual  teaching,  along  with  class 
teaching,  and  as  a  supplement  to  it,  should 
be  encouraged  in  all  grades,  and  depart- 
mental teaching  should  be  established  in  the 
last  two  years  of  the  elementary  course,  to 
the  ends  that  each  pupil  may  receive  the 
help  he  specially  needs,  and  that  each 
teacher  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
that  work  which  he  can  do  best. 

15.  A  complete  reference  and  pedagogi- 
cal library,  open  to  all  the  teachers  in  the 
city,  should  be  established  in  the  hall  of  the 
board  of  education. 

As  to  the  Davis  law,  the  superintendent 
says: 

"No  measure  regarding  teachers'  salaries, 
so  sweeping  and  so  liberal  in  its  provisions, 
was  ever  before  passed  by  any  legislature. 
Not  unnaturally,  therefore,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  there  must  have  been  something 
extraordinary  in  the  local  conditions  to  call 
for  the  enactment  of  this  statute  by  the 
legislature  and  the  governor — in  spite  of 
the  veto  of  the  mayor  and  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  comptroller,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
school  boards  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
and  of  Brooklyn.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
case.  Stated  briefly,  the  most  obvious ; 
reasons  why  the  teachers  had  the  support 
of  the  press  and  the  public  and  the  sympa- 
thy and  cooperation  of  the  governor  was 
that  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment had  failed  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  full  effect  a  comparatively 
mild  measure  regarding:  teachers'  salaries 
which  the  legislature  had  passed  in  1899." 

No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work 

Is  not  born  with  him ;  there  is  always  work 

And  tool*  tn  work  withal  f »  r  tboce  who  \r»11 : 

And  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil! 

The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set 

Until  occasion' tells  him  what  to  do; 

And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked  out- 

Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 

— Lowell. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  Manual  of  Patriotism  issued  by 
State  Superintendent  Skinner  has  met  with 
a  most  enthusiastic  reception  not  only  from 
school  men  but  the  general  public  as  well. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  and  as  well  carried 
out  as  it  was  felicitously  conceived. 


The  New  York  City  school  authorities 
are  said  to  be  looking  with  a  favorable  eye 
toward  William  McAndrew  of  Brooklyn 
for  the  principalship  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mercial High  School  in  Manhattan.  They 
could  look  far  and  not  fare  so  well.  Mr. 
McAndrew's  business  experience,  coupled 
with  a  rare  inborn  bent  for  system  and  busi- 
ness methods,  and  an  acknowledged  culture 
and  ripe  educational  experience,  make  him 
preeminently  a  proper  man  for  such  a  place. 

*  *     * 

It  was  at  the  New  England  dinner  in 
New  York  City.  The  guests  were  depart- 
ing. Mr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  who  wanted 
unification  when  it  looked  as  though  it  was 
going  his  wav,  and  could  not  dream  of  it 
when  later  possibly  some  other  interests 
might  be  respected,  accosted  his  erstwhile 
opponent  and  bete  noir,  Deputy  State  Super- 
intendent D.  B.  Ainsworth,  as  follows: 
"Hello,  Ainsworth,  do  you  remember 
Grant's  Second  Inaugural?" 

Ainsworth:    "Not  especially,  why?" 

McKelway:  "You  remember  he  said: 
'Let  us  have  peace.'" 

Ainsworth:  "Yes,  but  if  I  remember 
right  he  did  not  say  that  until  he  had  the 
other  fellows  thoroughly  licked."  * 

"I  was  always  a  great  admirer  of  Grant," 
continued  the  Deputy  State  Superintendent, 
with  a  knowing  wink. 

*  *     * 

Governor  Odell  in  his  inaugural  message 
recommended  the  consolidation  of  a  number 
of  State  departments  as  in  the  line  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  In  his  manly  and  effec- 
tive discussion  of  his  attitude  on  this 
question  and  on  the  tax  bills  at  Syracuse 
in  early  February,  he  pointed  out  how  con- 
solidation and  concentration  is  the  trend  in 
all  efficient  enterprises,  and  very  pertinently 
inquired  why  such  policy  was  not  wise  and 
economical  for  the  State.  We  have  admired 
Governor  Odell's  logic  and  course  on  both 
these  questions ;  but  are  at  a  loss  to  recon- 


cile his  position  in  favor  of  concentration 
and  consolidation,  and  the  legislation  he  has 
effected  looking  thereto,  with  his  inaugural 
protest  that  any  one  seeking  to  bring  up  the 
question  of  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
great  State  school  departments  is  no  friend 
of  education,  and  is  likely  to  stir  up  scandal. 
Is  it  not  up  to  the  Governor  to  explain 
the  distinction  between  the  difference? 


It  is  seldom  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  com- 
mend any  book  editorially.  The  last  occa- 
sion on  which  we  did  this  we  believe  was 
when  we  quoted  from  Professor  James' 
"Talk  to  Teachers."  We  must,  however, 
deviate  from  this  practice  and  bestow  a 
word  of  praise  on  Book  No.  2  of  the  Silver 
Song  Series  for  supplementary  use,  by  Miss 
Marcella  Reilly,  'Director  of  Music  in  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111., 
and  Miss  Fannie  Arnold,  Supervisor  of 
Music  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  book 
comprises  study  and  recreation  songs  for 
one  and  two  voices,  for  the  second  and  third 
grades  in  schools.  The  collection  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  while  designed  to  be  sup- 
plementary, may  really  be  used  indepen- 
dently of  any  series.  It  includes  a  number 
of  selections  by  the  best  composers  of  suit- 
able character  and  language  for  the  lower 
primary  grades.  Principals  and  teachers 
are  aware  that  one  of  their  greatest  difficul- 
ties is  to  get  rote  songs  for  these  grades 
that  will  be  childish  in  nature,  sensible  in 
thought,  and  of  such  standard  merit  as  to 
make  their  singing  conduce  to  the  child's 
musical  progress  through  the  practice 
thereon.    Such  a  demand  this  book  meets. 

*     *     * 

"LIKE"  AGAIN 

Editor  New  York  Education  : 

Dear  Sir: — In  reference  to  sentences  like 
the  following,  "She  sings  like  an  angel," 
"He  runs  like  a  deer,"  "The  Assyrian  came 
down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,"  you  quote 
from  the  Educational  News  as  follows,  in 
the  New  York  Education  for  January: 

"When  like  is  used  to  compare  actions, 
it  is  a  conjunctive  adverb,  connecting  twd 
sentences,  and  is  followed  by  the  nominative 
form." 

From  School  Education  you  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"In  each  of  the  above  instances  like  is 
simply  an  adverb  of  manner  modified  by  an 
adverbial  objective." 

Why  not  cut  the  knot  of  difficulty  at  once 
and  simplify  the  whole  situation,  by  taking 
Swinton's  position,  which  has  been  followed 
by  others,  and  call  "like"  in  such  sentences 
a  preposition  followed  by  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun in  the  objective  case,  forming  a  prepo- 
sitional adverbial  phrase  modifying  the 
preceding  verb?  For  certainly  in  each  of 
the  above  sentences,  the  verb  is  modified  by 
the  adverbial  phrases  of  manner  "like  an 
angel,"  "like  a  deer,"  and  "like  a  wolf." 
Com'r  James  S.  Cooley. 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1901. 

*    *    * 

MEN  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 

The  following  article  from  William  J. 
Bryan's  new  paper  The  Commoner,  will  be 
read  with  interest  as  evidence  of  the  attitude 
of  all  broad,  earnest,  sincere  men  toward 
their  children.  These  are  examples  of  men 
in  public  position.  The  number  of  similar 
cases  in  the  great  ranks  of  middle  life  is 
indeed  very  large,  but  nowhere  near  what 
it  should  be.  Surely  with  such  examples 
fathers  should  never  have  hesitancy  nor 
lack  the  spirit  to  take  equal  interest,  pride, 
pleasure  and  profit  in  their  offspring. 

"The  new  district  attorney  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  an  interview  with  a  news- 
paper reporter,  said  of  children : 

'When  I  am  not  working,  there's  nothing 
Fd  rather  do  than  spend  the  time  with  them, 
entering  into  their  thoughts  and  watching 
the  development  of  their  minds.  Children 
are  wonderful  beings !' 

Commenting  upon  this,  the  New  York 
World  adds : 

'The  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  has  made  it 
a  point  to  spend  three  hours  a  day  with  his 
children.  Thomas  Jefferson's  happiest 
hours  were  spent  in  working  and  playing 
with  his  children  and  grandchildren. 
Charles  Dickens  found  his  best  recreation 
in  the  same  way.  Abraham  Lincoln  soothed 
the  anxieties  of  war  days  by  romping  with 
his  boys  in  the  White  House.  And  New 
England's  grand  old  man,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  has  kept  young  in  spite  of  a  long  life 
of  hard  public  labor  by  cultivating  the 
society  of  his  children  and  their  children. 
Wherever,  indeed,  you  find  a  truly  wise 
father  you  will  discover  him  taking  and  giv- 


ing benefits  in  loving,  studying  and  appre- 
ciating his  children.' 

"Keeping  close  to  the  children  is  not  only 
a  fatherly  duty  but  it  is  a  valuable  privi- 
lege to  the  busy  man.  Not  all  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  rearing  of  the  little  ones 
rests  upon  the  mother,  although  it  is  true 
the  burden  is  usually  shifted  to  her 
shoulders.  But  the  father  can  at  least  set 
a  good  example  to  his  little  ones. and  when 
seeking  rest  from  the  cares  of  his  business, 
he  can  aid  in  their  training-,  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  profitable  relaxation  for  him- 
self. 

"The  man  who,  seeing  so  much  insincerity 
in  the  world,  has  become  a  pessimist,  will 
be  brought  back  to  his  moorings  by  cultivat- 
ing the  society  of  little  children.  There  he 
will  find  sincerity ;  there  he  will  find  friend- 
ship; there  he  will  find  truth.  And  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  no  man  is  so  well 
educated  that  he  cannot  learn  from  little 
children  something  that  will  improve  his 
mind;  no  man  is  so  good  that  he  cannot 
obtain  from  little  children  something  that 
will  make  him  better.  The  good  father 
should  be  a  companion  to  his  children,  not 
only  in  order  that  he  may  assist  in  their 
training,  but  also  that  he  himself  may  be 
benefited  by  the  association." 

*       *      *  , 

A  HIGH  COMPLIMENT 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Educational  Council  held  in  New  York  on 
Saturday,  February  16th,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  authorized : 

"The  members  of  this  Council  learn  with 
pleasure  that  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner, 
present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  New  York,  has  for  the  third 
time  been  elected  to  that  exalted  and  respon- 
sible office. 

During  the  years  in  which  Mr.  Skinner 
has  been  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  both  as  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent and  as  Superintendent,  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State  have  been 
marvelously  advanced.  The  qualifications 
of  teachers  have  been  raised,  and  a  profes- 
sional spirit  has  been  infused  into  the  entire 
teaching  force  of  the  State. 

The  Commissioners'  uniform  course  of 
study  has  systematized  the  work  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  a  hieher  standard  of 
Training  Class  work  has  been  supplied 
these  schools  with  better  teachers. 
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Better  buildings  with  better  equipment 
and  better  means  of  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilating,  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
Empire  State. 

A  wise  compulsory  attendance  law  judici- 
ously enforced  has  brought  these  educa- 
tional advantages  to  the  attention  of  the 
most  indifferent  and  most  careless. 

Uniform  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  Normal  Schools,  together  with  more 
rational  courses  of  study  and  more  progres- 
sive instructors  have  influenced  for  good 
every  grade  of  schools  in  the  State. 

During  all  these  years  Mr.  Skinner  has 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office  wisely, 
faithfully,  judiciously  and  well. 

His  devotion  to  duty,  his  integrity  of 
character,  the  purity  of  his  motives,  his  sub- 
lime faith  in  the  educational  possibilities  of 
the  State  have  gained  for  him  the  high 
regard  and  esteem  of  every  citizen  of  the 


State,  and  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
educators  from  all  over  the  Union. 

The  members  of  this  Council  esteem  it 
a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Skinner's  work  and 
worth,  and  to  unite  in  extending  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  for  his  continued 
prosperity  and  usefulness. 

W.  M.  Swingle,  Secretary. 
S.  R.  Shear,  President" 

This  is  as  high  and  strong  an  educational 
commendation  as  one  can  receive.  The  New 
York  Educational  Council  is  not  a  club  of 
good  fellows,  a  petty  organization  trying  to 
give  itself  prominence,  nor  yet  a  band  of 
self-seekers,  but  one  of  the  largest  organiza- 
tions in  the  metropolis  and  one  that  is 
entirely  composed  of  the  most  scholarly  and 
progressive  of  the  local  superintendents, 
high  school  principals  and  teachers  in  New 
York  and  vicinity. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

Schedule  op.  Appointments 
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County 

Dist. 
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Conductor 

Instructor  in 
drawing 

Instructor  in 

ENGLISH 
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1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

8 
8 
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8 
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i* 
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it 
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Miss  Collier 

u 
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II 
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tt 

Sanford 

MissR'ce 

Uiss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

M 

Homer 

Shaver 

tt 

Haverstraw 

Chatham 

Williams 

Viss  Collier 

tt 

Columbia 

S:  Lawrence.. 

Jefferson 

Oneida 

H**rkimer 

Jefferson 

Orange 

Orange 

Tefferson 

Sullivan 

2 
1 
2 

2 
1 
8 
2 

1 
1 
12 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

It 

Gouverntfur 

Antwerp 

Sanford 

Miss  Rice. 

li 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

tt 
It 

Clinton.. 

Dolgeville 

Dexter 

Williams 

Hull 

Miss  Collier 

Miss  Collier 

tt 

Sanford 

Miss  Collier 

tt 

Warwick 

Cornw'11-on  Hud 
Adams 

Shaver 

Miss  R'ce 

" 

Williams. 

Smith 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

Miss  Collier 

tt 

Liberty 

Hull 

Miss  Rice 

AT  LARGE 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  issued  a  hand-book  that  is  a  model  in  its 
completeness,  conciseness  and  arrangement.  The 
preparation  of  the  same  has  been  the  work  of 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  of  the  examination  depart- 
ment. In  commenting  upon  the  book,  the  Buf- 
falo News  says :  "If  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  and 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Examinations,  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  could  institute  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  a  system  of  conciseness  and 
careful  selection  in  information  such  as  they  have 
followed  in  getting  out  the  annual   'hand-book* 


of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  schools  of  New  York  would  take  a  long  step 
forward  in  the  direction  of  fitting  the  youth  of 
the  land  for  the  demands  of  modern  business. 
The  hand-book  for  1901  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
densed and  valuable  of  the  books  of  statistics 
published  by  any  of  the  State  departments  at  Al- 
bany in  that  it  is  at  once  a  very  complete  compen- 
dium of  general  information  regarding  the  schools 
and  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and 
also  presents  in  vest  pocket  form  the  basic  facts 
regarding  the  political  representation  and  organ- 
ization in  all  the  principal  divisions  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  credit  to  the  department  and  its  com- 
piler."— Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  given 
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out  the  particulars  for  the  conduct  of  entrance 
examinations  for  colleges  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  which  are  hereafter  to  be  uniform. 
The  schedule  of  examinations  extends  from 
June  17  to  June  22  inclusive,  and  candidates  must 
file  their  application  on  a  blank  form  provided 


DANFORTH  E.   AINSWORTH 

for  the  purpose,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $5.  The 
forms  may  be  secured  from  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  sub-station  No.  84,  this  city, 
with  whom  they  should  be  filed  when  filled  out. 
Every  college  and  scientific  school  in  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  whether  for  men,  for  wo- 
men, or  for  both  men  and  women,  accepts  the 
examinations  of  the  board  as  a  satisfactory  equiv- 
alent for  its  own  separate  admission  examinations 
upon  the  same  subjects.  A  large  number  of  col- 
leges and  scientific  schools  in  New  England,  in 
the  west  and  in  the  south,  have  announced  their 
intention  of  pursuing  the  same  policy.  Inquiries 
concerning  any  particular  institution  should  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  Since  the  last  an- 
nouncement of  the  association,  three  more  insti- 
tutions have  joined  its  ranks — Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  All 
three  institutions  have  this  year  attained  that 
numerical  strength  requisite  to  eligibility,  a  fresh- 
man class  of  fifty  students.  All  the  faculties  of 
the  New  England  colleges  and  universities  are 
now  considering  the  expediency  of  accepting  the 
certificate  of  the  association  as  the  equivalent  of 
their  own  entrance  requirements;  this  step  has 
already  been  taken,  not  counting  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
By  Amherst  College,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Western  Reserve  University,  Col- 
umbian University,  Bates  College,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Smith  College,  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Williams  College,  Brown  University,  Dartmouth 
College,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  and  Wellesley 
College. — Deputy  Superintendent  Danforth  E. 
Ainsworth  has  given  much  satisfaction  to  the 
teachers  by  his  address,  "The  United  States  as 


a  World  Power."  Of  his  address  before  the 
Binghamton  Institute,  a  newspaper  in  that  city 
says:  "Mr.  Ainsworth  is  a  brilliant  speaker  and 
an  optimist,  and  the  address  was  instructive,  not 
only  to  the  teacher  but  also  to  the  whole  com- 
munity."— According  to  the  report  of  Superin- 
tendent Skinner  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
217  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  in  this  Stale, 
while  the  number  of  female  teachers  has  in- 
creased 1,073. — In  his  recent  report,  Superin- 
tendent Maxwell,  of  the  city  schools,  pays  the 
following  high  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  Presi- 
dent Miles  O'Brien:  "Not  the  least  of  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  the  enactment  of  the  Davis 
law  has  been  the  elimination  of  those  feelings 
of  rancor  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  which 
failure  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  former  salary 
schedules  prepared  by  the  school  boards  had  gen- 
erated. The  teachers  of  this  city,  I  am  confident, 
are  now  more  than  ever  determined  to  give  full 
measure  of  service  to  the  city  in  return  for  their 
salaries.  To  no  man  are  we  more  indebted  for  this 
era  of  good  feeling  than  to  Mr.  Miles  M.  O'Brien, 
president  of  the  board  of  education  His  services 
and  those  of  his  colleagues  in  putting  the  Davis 
law  into  execution  were  of  very  great  value  to 
the  system.  His  energetic  work  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing kindergarten  classes,  a  high  school  of 
commerce  and  school  libraries  and  in  organizing 
the  new  financial  department  of  the  board,  make 
his  administration  of  great  value  to  the  city.  For 
myself,  I  must  tender  to  President  O'Brien  and 
his  colleagues,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  support 
I  have  received  and  the  enlarged  opportunities 
for  service  I  have  enjoyed  since  his  election." — 
Cornell  University  has  secured  the  large  enroll- 
ment of  2,458  upon  its  register. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  cease  publish- 
ing the  School  Bulletin,  the  organ  of  the  State 
Teachers'  association. 


COUNTIES 

Albany. — The    annual    report    of    Supt.    J.    E. 
Massee,   of   the   Watervliet   schools,   indicates  a 


J.     EDMAN     MASSEE 

condition  of  progress  that  is  commendatory.  His 
January  monthly  report  shows  a  registration  of 
1,401. — A  recent  issv.e  of  the  Albany  Argus  con- 
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tains  a  well-prepared  article  concerning  the  city 
training  school,  and  its  benefit  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  city. — Several  colored  citizens  of 
Albany  and  Troy  have  sent  to  the  cities  committee 
of  the  legislature  a  protest  against  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York, 
which  provides  for  separate  colored  schools. — 
There  ace  three  hundred  and  nine  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  Albany  schools.  Of  the  number, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  are  women  and 
twenty-six  are  men,  according  to  Superintendent 
Cole's  recent  report.  He  also  reports  that  it  has 
cost  the  city  of  Albany  but  $4,123  for  the  training 
of  405  graduates  of  the  city  training  school,  since 
its  establishment,  or  $10.17  for  each  person 
graduated.  Of  the  teachers  now  engaged  in  the 
schools,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  are  graduates 
of  this  school. — There  is  a  healthy  spirit  of  in- 
terest in  literary  work  manifested  among  the 
pupils  of  the  high  school,  as  shown  by  the  pro- 
grams of  the  different  societies.  Some  recent 
public  exercises  of  these  societies  reflect  much 
credit  upon  Dr.  Robinson's  work  for  the  young 
people  under  his  charge,  and  upon  his  able  corps 
of  associates. — Miss  Mary  E.  Grey,  of  the  Al- 
bany schools,  has  sent  in  her  resignation,  to  take 
effect  the  first  of  next  month.  Miss  Grey  was 
appointed  to  a  position  in  these  schools  in  1855, 
having  therefore  taught  continuously  for  forty- 
six  years  She  has  witnessed  remarkable  pro- 
gress in  the  work  of  these  schools  during  the 
term  of  her  labor. — Miss  Clara  I.  Bogert,  of 
school  No.  4,  Albany,  has  resigned  her  position, 
to  take  effect  this  month. — Nearly  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  alumni  of  Colgate  University  residing 
at  Albany  and  vicinity,  sat  down  to  the  recent 
banquet  at  the  Ten  Eyck  hotel. — Covers  were 
laid  for  about  75  members  of  the  Psi  Upsjlon  at 
the  Ten  Eyck  recently.  Lieut. -Governor  Timothy 
L  Woodruff  was  toast-master. — Washington's 
birthday  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  fitting 
manner  at  the  public  schools,  and  by  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers. — Mrs.  H.  A.  Davidson  recently 
lctured  at  Graduates  hall,  on  "Literary  Study  for 
Busy  People."  It  was  a  very  interesting  and 
well-preoared  address. — Leopold  Minkin.  Al- 
bany high  school,  class  of  '97,  won  the  individual 
prize  in  the  Allison-Foote  debating  contest  at 
Union  College  recentlv. — Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson, 
of  the  Albanv  Hieh  School,  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  patriotic  spirit 
manifest  in  his  school,  which  is  highly  com- 
mendable. 


Allegany. — Allegany  has  never  been  behind  in 
educational  work.  Its  teachers  are  wide-awake, 
and  eager  to  know  more  of  their  work.  The 
program  of  their  February  meeting  is  given  in 
evidence:  Methods  in  Percentage,  A.  C.  Gillette, 
Andover:  Class  Exercise  in  Geography.  Miss 
Mav  J.  Whitnev,  Cuba  :  Nat11*^  Studv  as  Adnnted 
to  Common  Schools,  F.  S.  Place,  Alfred;  Order 
and  Neatness  in  the  School  Room — (a)  On  the 
Part  of  the  Teacher,  (b)  On  the  Part  of  the  Pu- 
pils. Miss  Ella  I.  Crandall,  Bolivar :  Practical  Ele- 
mentary Science  for  Rural  Schools,  Prof.  Ed- 
ward S.  Pabcock,  Alfred ;  Address.  Hon.  Charles 
R.  Skinner.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
Practical  Remits  in  Teaching.  W.  W.  Miller, 
Friendship:  New  Regulations  of  Uniform  Exam- 
inations, Commissioner  O.  M.  Burdick;  Address, 


"Economy  of  Time  and  Strength,"  Prof.  M.  T. 
Dana.  Fredonia  Normal ;  Tenure  of  Office,  C 
H.  Munson,  Belmont;  School  Libraries,  Use  and 
Abuse,  Leon  Grady,  Wellsville ;  Practical  Meas- 
urements, I.  M.  Wright,  Scio. 

Broome. — Mayor  DeWitt  has  appointed  W.  W. 
Farley  as  a  commissioner  of  education  at  Bing- 
hamton. — Charles  M.  Stone  has  been  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  Binghamton  school  board.  The 
board  have  passed  resolutions  to  refuse  entrance 
to  any  child  who  has  not  been  vaccinated. — 
Supt.  D.  L.  Bardwell,  of  the  Binghamton  schools, 
recently  lectured  before  the  pedagogical  depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University,  upon  the  advisibilty 
of  dividing  the  present  school  course  into  six 
years  of  primary  and  six  years  of  academic  work. 
— The  meeting  of  the  Western  Broome  County 
Teachers'  association  was  attended  by  about  fifty 
teachers.  The  program  was  well  carried  out.  A 
lecture  by  Prof.  J.  Edward  Banta.  of  the  Bing- 
hamton High  school,  upon  the  "Origin  of  Lan- 
guage," was  a  special*  feature  of  the  occasion. — 
Prof.  S.  T.  Dutton,  of  Columbia  University,  re- 
cently lectured  before  the  Binghamton  teachers 
upon  the  subject,  "The  School  and  the  Com- 
munity."— Union  made  an  effort  to  have  a  State 
Normal  School  located  in  that  village  in  place 
of  the  one  recently  burned  at  Fredonia.  But,  of 
course,  this  was  done  without  a  complete  under- 
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standing  that  the  law  required  insurance  money 
paid  upon  a  burned  Normal  School  building  shall 
be  used  for  building  the  same  within  the  town 
where  it  burned.  Union,  however,  can  content 
herself  with  the  knowledge  that  she  has  the 
largest  training  class  in  the  history  of  Broome 
county. — Prin.  J.  H.  Bensley,  of  the  Killoway 
school,  has  been  seriously  ill,  and  his  school  was 
closed  in  consequence. — The  following  teachers 
have  been  added  to  the  Binghamton  schools: 
Mabel  J.  Fuller  in  the  High  school,  Florence 
Cafferty  in  the  Pine  Street  school,  and  Florence 
Butler  in  Jarvis  Street  school. 
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Cayuga. — Miss  Nannie  Lockwood,  of  the  Port 
Byron  school,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  assistant  preceptress.  Miss  Myra  Coultier  has 
been  elected  to  the  position  made  vacant  by  Miss 
Lockwood's  promotion. — The  faculty  of  the 
Weedsport  High  School  are  given  credit  for  the 
progress  of  that  institution,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  class  in  the  State. — 
Auburn  people  pay  very  high  tribute  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  Supt.  B.  B.  Snow's  work  for  the 
schools  of  that  city.  His  resignation,  which 
goes  into  effect  at  the  end  of  this  school  year,  is 
deeply  regretted. 

Cattaraugus. — Friday  and  Saturday,  March  ist 
and  2nd,  the  teachers  of  the  third  commissioner's 
district  of  Cattaraugus  county  met  in  council  at 
Little  Valley.  Prof.  I.  P.  Bishop,  of  the  Buf- 
falo State  Normal  School,  added  much  to  the 
profitable  occasion  by  his  lecture  upon  "The 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun." — Salamanca  boasts 
of  some  excellent  schools  and  school  privileges. 
Prin.  T.  S.  Bell,  of  the  High  School,  is  a  man 
of  ability  in  his  work,  and  is  supported  by  a 
strong  teaching  force. — Com'r  S.  R.  Peavy,  who 
is  serving  his  first  term  in  the  second  district,  is 
gaining  considerable  recognition  for  the  ability 
and  earnestness  with  which  he  conducts  the  af- 
fairs of  his  office. 

Chautauqua. — In  a  recent  issue  of  his  home 
paper,  Prin.  S.  F.  Moran,  of  the  Sinclairville 
school,  has  a  well-written  article  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "Pedagogy  of  the  Present  and  Future." 
Mr.  Moran  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  county,  and  an  independent  thinker 
along  educational  lines. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Jamestown  teachers,  the  following  program 
was  taken  up:  Normal  and  Training  Schools 
and  Training  Classes,  Miss  Anna  B.  Willough- 
by;  The  Licensing  of  Teachers,  Miss  Margaret 
L.  Mahoney;  Educational  Unification,  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Fairbank;  Some  Methods  of  School  Adminis- 
tration in  Large  Cities,  Miss  Nellie  C.  Dyer; 
The  Pensioning  of  Teachers.  Miss  Gertrude  P. 
Gark ;  Should  a  Permanent  Tenure  of  Office  for 
Teachers  be  Established  by  Law — Affirmative, 
Miss  Ruth  C.  Tousley,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Cheney. 
Negative.  Miss  S.  Gertrude  Harrington,  Mr. 
George  F.  Hale. — Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  pres- 
ident of  Oberlin  College,  recently  addressed  the 
teachers  of  Jamestown. — The  largest  enrollment 
in  the  history  of  the  Brocton  school  has  been 
secured  this  winter  There  are  some  fifty  for- 
eign pupils,  and  much  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school-room  is  shown.  Prin.  P.  E.  Marshall  is 
at  the  head  of  this  institution.  He  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  professional  spirit,  and  is  a 
school  man  of  recognized  ability. — There  is  a 
snap  and  vigor  about  Prin.  S.  S.  Travis'  work 
at  Sherman  that  is  noticeable.  Sherman  is  a 
town  much  interested  in  educational  matters.  The 
combination  produces  a  successful  school. — Mary 
A.  Fagan,  for  several  years  a  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  Fredonia  Union  School,  has  been 
compelled  to  give  up  her  work  on  account  of 
ill-health.  She  is  succeeded  as  principal  bv  Mrs. 
Autis  Lewis. — Gertrude  P.  Clark,  of  the  James- 
town schools,  recently  read  a  paper  before  the 
Jamestown  teachers'  meeting  that  so  clearly 
stated  the  case  of  "Pensioning"  that  the  teachers 


have  had  the  same  published. — Among  the  alum- 
ni of  the  Fredonia  school,  none  have  achieved 
such  marked  success  in  the  financial  world  as 
James  H.  McGraw,  the  noted  publisher  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  among  the  first  to  respond 
to  the  call  for  help  to  those  who  lost  their  effects 
in  the  Normal  School  fire,  showing  his  loyalty 
to  the  institution. — The  Warren  schools,  of  which 
W.  L.  McGowan,  a  Fredonia  Normal  School 
graduate,  is  superintendent,  are  making  a  great 
deal  of  the  subject  of  manual  training  in  all  its 
departments.  It  has  some  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  specimens  in  the  school  mus- 
eum, including  those  used  in  the  study  of  scien- 
tific subjects,  nature  study  and  domestic  science. 
There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  curios,  etc. 
Some  five  hundred  girls  are  taking  the  course 
in  dress-making  and  sewing,  which  is  a  six-years' 
course. — The  debating  club  of  the  Jamestown 
school  defeated  the  Lockport  club  recently.  The 
debate  occurred  in  the  series  of  the  inter-scholas- 
tic league. — The  school  principals  of  the  third 
commissioner's  district  of  Chautauqua  county 
have  a  strong  association,  and  meet  frequently. 
At  their  recent  meeting,  at  Jamestown,  Dr.  E.  W. 
Lyttle,  of  the  Regents'  Department,  addressed 
them. — Washington  s  birthday  was  celebrated  in 
the  Jamestown  High  School  by  a  colonial  recep- 
tion, at  which  some  of  the  scenes  of  frontier  days 
were  enacted. — The  graduating  class  of  the  Fre- 
donia Normal  School  will  don  the  cap  and 
gown  at  commencement  week  as  a  sign  of  mourn- 
ing for  their  schoolmates  burned  uo  in  the  recent 
fire.  The  suggestion  came  from  Deputy  Super- 
intendent D.  E.  Ainsworth. 

Chemung. — The  schools  of  Elmira,  without  an 
exception,  are  reported  in  the  best  of  condition, 
and  there  are  most  encouraging  signs  of  future 
progress  and  development.  Superintendent  Wal- 
ker has  entered  upon  his  work  with  spirit,  and 
shows  sound  judgment  in  the  administration  of 
the  duties  of  his  office. — Miss  Alice  Aldrich,  in- 
structor in  drawing  in  the  Elmira  schools,  has 
resigned.  Her  work  has  been  especially  efficient 
and  progressive 

Chenango  — A  meeting  of  the  Chenango  County 
Principals'  association  was  held  in  the  High 
School  building,  Norwich,  recently.  The  follow- 
ing program  had  been  been  arranged:  Home 
Study  by  Grade  Pupils — Discussion.  Prins.  H.  W. 
Butts  and  T.  D.  Lester;  Reports  from  Assistant 
Teachers  Which  Will  be  of  Assistance  to  the 
Principal  in  His  Supervision — Discussion,  Prins. 
Charles  R.  Loomis  and  Robert  K.  Toaz:  Com- 
petition Between  High  Schools  and  Normal 
Schools.  How  to  be  Prevented — Discussion, 
Prins.  Charles  S.  Gibson  and  John  W.  Lumbard ; 
The  Regents'  Courses  in  Science — Discussion, 
Prins.  B.  C.  Van  Ingen  and  A.  R.  Mason;  Uni- 
form Course*  in  HiVh  Srh»»ols-  Dscussion,  Prins. 
F.  W.  Crumb  and  W.  T.  Hutchins. 

Clinton.— Prof.  Jasper  Robertson,  of  the  Platts- 
burgh  High  School,  recently  read  an  able  paper 
before  the  Plattsburgh  Institute,  upon  "Woman's 
Suffrage." — There  are  43  teachers  in  the  Platts- 
burgh schools,  instead  of  19,  as  we  recently 
stated. — Regarding  Supt.  Frederick  H.  Davis,  of 
the    Plattsburgh    schools,    a   well-known   school- 
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man,  who  is  intimate  with  him  and  his  work, 
says :  "He  is  a  thorough-going,  progressive  school- 
teacher, an  indefatigable  worker,  and  a  strictly 
honorable  man."  Who  could  ask  for  a  better 
compliment  for  a  teacher?  And,  especially  when 
it  is  merited.  The  Plattsburgh  Press  recently 
printed  extracts  from  a  catalogue  of  the  old 
Plattsburgh  academy  of  1833.  It  follows  with 
sketches  of  the  careers  of  some  who  were  then 
students  of  this  interesting  institution. — Supt.  F. 
H.  Davis,  of  the  Plattsburgh  schools,  in  his  am- 
bition for  bettering  them  has  over-worked,  and 
has  been  obliged  to  go  to  Southern  Pines,  N.  C, 
for  his  health. 

Cortland. —Miss  Mabel  Fuller,  of  the  Homer 
school,  has  accepted  a  good  position  in  Bingham- 
ton,  to  succeed  Miss  Rose  A.  Ryan,  resigned. — 
Dr.  James  M.  Milne,  formerly  principal  of  the 
Oneonta  Normal  School,  was  the  choice  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  legislature  for  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. — The  alum- 
ni of  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  residing  m 
Greater  New  York  and  vicinity,  held  a  banquet 
recently.  Dr.  F.  J.  Cheney,  Cortland's  honored 
principal,  was  present.  — F.  D.  Smith  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Cortland  school  board. 
— The  faculty  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School 
are  making  arrangements  to  introduce  a  system 
of  school  government  by  the  student  body.  The 
scheme  is  like  the  one  now  in  vogue  at 
Amherst  College,  and  the  New  Paltz  Normal 
School, 

Erie  — Buffalo  has  a  new  school  examiner,  in 
person  of  Arthur  E.  Hedstrom,  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor. — It  will  cost  $30,000  more 
to  run  the  schools  of  Buffalo  next  year  than  it 
has  the  current  year. — Alden's  school  building  is 
inadeouate,  and  a  new  one  will  be  constructed. — 
Forty  graduates  of  the  Buffalo  Normal  School 
were  launched  upon  the  uncertain  seas  of  peda- 
gogy at  the  end  of  the  first  school  term.  The 
exercises  were  appropriate. — The  Buffalo  City 
Training  School  graduated  a  class  of  fourteen 
at  the  end  of  the  first  term. — There  has  been  a 
wholesale  vaccination  of  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  Buffalo  Several  hundred  pupils  per 
day  have  come  under  the  doctor's  lance. — The 
principals  of  the  Buffalo  schools  are  making 
preparations  for  a  large  exhibit  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  Some  sixty  principals 
have  reported  plans  for  exhibits. — The  women 
teachers  of  Buffalo,  through  thejr  organization, 
the  "Women  Teachers'  Association,"  are  making 
a  strong  fight  for  increase  in  salaries. — At  a  mass 
meeting  of  teachers  held  in  Buffalo  High  School 
building  recently  twelve  hundred  teachers  were 
in  attendance.  They  discussed  the  matter  of 
increase  of  salaries.  The  fight  is  on  in  Buffalo 
along  the  whole  line;  the  newspapers  are  taking 
the  part  of  the  teachers  and  it  begins  to  look  as 
though  their  efforts  would  be  rewarded. — Prin- 
cipal Duschak,  of  School  9,  Buffalo,  recently 
gave  an  interesting  address  before  the  Women 
Teachers'  Association  upon  the  subject.  "The 
Advantages  to  be  Gained  from  an  Early  Study  of 
Foreign  Languages." — Superintendent  Emerson, 
of  the  Buffalo  schools,  was  caught  in  a  wreck  on 
the  Wabash  railway  while  enroute  for  Chicago 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 


association. — The  teachers  of  the  22nd  ward,  Buf- 
falo, met  recently  and  formed  an  association. 

Genesee. — Miss  Nellie  B.  Beane  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Attica  schools.  Miss  Jennie 
J.  Huston  has  been  promoted  to  fill  her  posi- 
tion. 

Herkimer.  — Little  Falls  public  schools  have 
visitors'  days.  On  such  days  many  patrons  of 
the  schools  visit  them. 

Jefferson.  — Viola  A.  Dunbar  has  resigned  as 
preceptress  of  the  Carthage  High  School,  and 
has  returned  to  her  home  in  New  Hampshire. — 
The  board  of  education  of  Watertown  have  en- 

?aged  Miss  Beulah  Morgan,  of  Syracuse,  to  teach 
atin  and  Greek  during  the  absence  of  the  regular 
instructor,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Smith,  who  is  now 
in  Europe.  Miss  Morgan  is  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University. 

Monroe.  — Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert  has  met  with  a 
very  cordial  reception  from  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  Rochester  schools. — One  of  the  es- 
pecially good  things  that  have  been  presented  to 
the  teachers  at  institutes  this  year,  is  the  talk  by 
Prin.    David   Eugene    Smith,   of   the   Brockport 


DAVID  EUGENE   SMITH 

Normal  School,  on  the  subject,  "Arnold  of 
Rugby." — The  board  of  education  of  Rochester 
have  been  so  careful  in  expenditure  of  school 
funds  that  they  will  ask  for  $19,000  less  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  than  last  year. — The  resolutions 
of  commendation  of  his  work  at  Newark,  adopted 
by  the  school  officials  of  that  city,  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  ex-Superintendent  Charles  B.  Gil- 
bert. No  less  so  are  they  to  the  Rochester  au- 
thorities, as  they  are  a  good  certificate  of  his 
ability  and  strength  of  purpose. — The  Women's 
Educational  Union  will  attempt  a  new  education 
of  children  in  school  No.  27.  They  expect  to 
spend  about  $500  in  decorating  the  interior  of  the 
building.  They  expect  that  the  unconscious  in- 
fluence of  art  and  decoration  will  aid  in  the 
culture  of  the  children  attending. 

Montgomery. — Canajoharie   claims   the   largest 
teachers'    training    class    ever    instructed    in    the 
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county.  It  numbers  twenty-one  members. — The 
Montgomery  County  Teachers'  association  held 
its  spring  meeting  at  Fonda,  and  took  up  the 
following  interesting  program:  Devotional  Ex- 
ercises, Rev.  J.  C.  Boyd ;  Are  Teachers'  Institutes 
Profitable?  Prin.  Schuyler  F.  Herron,  Canajo- 
harie;  discussion  led  by  Prin.  E.  B.  Robbins, 
Fonda;  Program  for  Rural  Schools,  Supt.  H.  T. 
Morrow,  Amsterdam;  discussion,  led  by  Prin. 
George  Pettey,  Ames;  Poems  and  Pictures,  Mrs. 
Margaret  S.  Mooney,  State  Normal  College;  ad- 
dress, "What  Teachers  Should  Read,"  Dr.  T.  B. 
Stowell,  Potsdam  Normal  College.  Henry  Whea- 
ton  is  president  of  the  association  and  Mary  Y. 
Smith,  secretary. 

Nassau — In  our  comment  of  the  report  of 
Commissioner  Cooley,  of  the  Nassau  county 
schools,  last  month,  a  typographical  error  occurs 
in  the  number  of  teachers  given  holding  Normal 
School    diplomas.    Instead    of    13,    as    reported, 
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there  are  183 — an  unusually  large  number.  Com- 
missioner Cooley  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  painstaking  officials,  and  the  present 
high  standard  of  the  teaching  force  of  that  coun- 
ty can  be  attributed  largely  to  his  determined 
efforts. 

Oneida.  —Miss  May  A.  Tabor,  of  Hilton,  N.  Y., 
a  graduate  of  the  Brockport  Normal  School,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Oriskany  school.  The 
people  of  that  town  have  confidence  in  their 
school,  and  are  gratified  at  its  marked  progress 
under  the  care  of  Principal  Clark. — Miss  Clara 
L.  Atherton,  of  I  lion,  has  been  elected  to  a  po- 
sition in  the  Utica  schools,  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Agnes  E.  Collins. — The 
eighth  meeting  of  the  teachers'  association  of  the 
second  commissioner's  district  of  Oneida  county 
was  held  at  High  School,  Clinton,  Saturday, 
February  16.  Addresses  were  made  by  Thomas 
E.    Finegan,    Department    of    Public    Instruction, 


Albany;  Miss  Cora  A.  Davis,  commissioner, 
Whitesboro,  and  Prof.  William  B.  Elkin,  of  Ham- 
ilton College.— The  latest  thing  in  labor  unions 
is  a  talked-of  union  of  district  school  teachers 
of  Oneida  county.  This  is  deemed  necessary  on 
account  of  the  low  wages  paid.  Many  teachers,  it 
is  claimed,  are  receiving  only  $4  or  $5  per  week. — 
The  patrons  of  the  Middle  Settlement  school  of 
New  Hartford  are  much  pleased  with  the  teacher 
of  their  school,  Miss  Harriet  Suppe. 

Onondaga. — The  Room  Teachers'  association 
of  Syracuse  has  chosen  the  following  officers: 
President,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Abbott;  vice-president, 
Miss  Louise  Roberts;  secretary,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Ackerman ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Kate  Baldwin. — Wtih 
commendable  spirit  Syracuse  is  providing  free 
commercial  education  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
that  city,  open  to  graduates  from  her  public 
schools.  The  Syracuse  Public  Commercial  School 
is  an  institution  the  establishment  and  importance 
of  which  is  commensurate  with  the  educational 
progress  of  that  city. — The  Syracuse  truant  school 
is  full  this  year,  some  nineteen  boys  being  re- 
tained there. — School  Commissioner  Jewell  has 
some  good  ideas  regarding  schools,  and  to  create 
and  maintain  an  interest  in  the  schools  of  his  dis- 
tricts he  is  inviting  trustees  and  members  of 
boards  of  education  to  come  together  in  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  educational  themes  pertaining  to 
their  duties.  The  second  meeting  was  recently 
held  at  Tully.  The  following  program  was 
given :  The  Massachusetts  Township  System, 
George  B.  Clark,  of  Onondaga  Valley,  (discus- 
sion led  by  Rev.  Timothy  Willis,  of  Tully) ;  The 
Ohio  Contract  System,  by  O.  F.  Lake,  of  Tully; 
Why  Trustees  Should  Visit  Schools,  by  Albert 
Mills,  of  the  Tully  board  of  education;  How  to 
Improve  Our  Schools,  by  Lester  Judson,  of 
Otisco. — The  annual  report  of  Supt.  A.  B.  Bled- 
gett,  of  the  Syracuse  schools,  is  in  every  sense 
a  practical  document,  placing  the  work  of  the 
schools  before  the  public  in  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive manner.  Syracuse  has  good  schools,  and 
a  superintendent  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  work. 

Oranpe  — Cornelius  W.  Lockwood  has  been 
engaged  to  teach  the  sciences  in  Newburgh  acad- 
emy. He  has  been  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
Bradford  High  School. — Schoolmasters*  Council 
of  the  Highlands  is  an  organization  including 
among  its  members  those  from  Orange,  Rockland, 
Ulster,  Dutchess,  Putnam  and  Westchester  coun- 
ties. At  a  recent  meeting,  at  Newburgh.  about 
forty  members  were  in  attendance,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  session  was  held.  A  ban- 
quet was  given,  at  which  some  bright  and  witty 
responses  to  toasts  were  listened  to.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  next  day's  meeting  %wa«  carried  out 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner*  The  president 
of  the  organization  was  Richard  E.  Coon,  of 
New  Hamburg. — Prof.  Wm.  Goldthwaite,  who 
for  several  years  has  conducted  a  private  school 
at  Goshen,  has  decided  to  give  up  his  work  in 
that  village,  and  has  accepted  a  place  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  at  Warner,  N.  H. — Miss  Rober- 
son,  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  has  been 
engaged  as  teacher  in  the  Goshen  school. — H.  K. 
Wilcox  will  present  to  the  Middleton  school  li- 
brary his  fine  art  collection,  secured  by  him  in 
his  travels  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent. 
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Orleans. —The  Orleans  County  Teachers'  as- 
sociation held  an  interesting  session  at  Holl-y, 
taking  up  the  following  program :  Mandolin  solo, 
Willie  O'Brien;  address  of  welcome,  Com'r  H. 
R.  Glidden;  The  Educational  Demands  upon 
Teachers  of  To-day,  Supt.  Willis  Carmer,  Albion, 
Florence  Baker,  Medina;  vocal  trio,  Misses  May 
O'Brien,  Lizzie  Howe,  Aileen  Yager;  How  Can 
We  Bring  the  District  School  into  Closer  Rela- 
tion With  the  High  School?  Joseph  Ryan,  Shelby, 
G.  W.  Gressman,  Knowlesville ;  Aims  in  Teach- 
ing Civil  Government,  Prin.  Neil  K.  White,  Al- 
bion, Edward  Eggleston,  Murray;  How  to 
Teach  Current  Events  in  Our  Public  Schools, 
John  Craddock,  Millville.  John  O.  Gilbert,  Me- 
dina; piano  solo,  Miss  Lula  Sawyer;  School  Dis- 
cipline, Prin.  H.  D.  Bartlett,  Holley,  Frank  Tripp, 
Kent;  Practical  Results  in  Drawing,  Sadie  Tif- 
fany, Medina.  Esther  Hincher,  Kent;  vocal  solo, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Farnsworth ;  address,  "Current  Prob- 
lems in  Public  School  Work,"  S.  D wight  Arms, 
Regents'  Inspector.  The  executive  committee, 
which  is  made  up  of  F.  E.  McNall,  Medina,  pres- 
ident; Anna  L.  Potter,  Holley,  vice-president; 
Mary  Dugan,  Medina,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 

Oswego. — Cora  E.  Barker,  who  has  been 
teaching  at  Oswego  Falls,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition. She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Robinson,  of 
Syracuse. 

Oueens.. — Glen  Cove  lacks  proper  facilities, 
and  the  progressive  people  of  the  place  are  mak- 
ing a  fight  for  new  buildings. 

Rensselaer.— The  fine  new  High  School  build- 
ing at  Troy  is  nearing  completion.  When  fin- 
ished this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  State,  and  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
gressive educational  interests  of  that  citv. — The 
board  of  health  of  Rensselaer  were  obliged  to 
order  the  closing  of  one  of  the  schools,  the 
teacher,  Miss  Gale,  having  been  exposed  to  small- 
pox. 

Rockland. —The  teachers  of  Rockland  county 
are  alive  and  progressive.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  county  association,  held  at  Tappan,  there 
was  a  good  attendance,  and  much  interest  shown 
in  the  program.  Prin.  S.  M.  Furman,  of  Pier- 
mont,  read  a  paper  on  "Old  Fogies;"  Dr.  Red- 
way  took  up  the  subject  of  "Mathematical  Ge- 
ography;" Dr.  E.  W.  Lyttle,  of  the  Regents'  De- 
partment, discussed  the  subject  of  "History." 
Another  meeting  will  be  held  in  May. 

Saratoga..— Ethel  M.  Burgess,  a  teacher  in  the 
Ballston  Spa.  school,  has  tendered  her  resig- 
nation. 

St.  Lawrence — The  Potsdam  Normal  School 
graduated  a  class  of  thirty-three,  recently,  with 
appropriate  exercises.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  commencement  exercises  was  the 
presentation  of  the-  Thomas  Clarkson  prize  of 
$100  in  srold.  The  prize  is  for  especial  effort  in 
pedagogics,  and  was  won  this  year  by  James  B. 
Bradford,  of  Louisville. — Miss  Bessie  L.  Jack- 
son, of  Potsdam,  has  been  elected  to  the  position 


in  the  Massena  school,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Miss  Hall. — The  resignation  of  Miss  Rose  c*. 
Mix,  as  a  teacher  in  the  Gouverneur  High  School, 
is  deeply  regretted,  as  she  was  highly  esteemed 
by  her  associates.  Ill  health  is  the  cause.  Miss 
Vera  Thompson,  of  Gloversville,  succeeds  her.— 
The  sudden  death  of  Miss  Nelle  E.  Hall,  a  teacher 
in  the  Massena  schools,  is  deeply  regretted  in  the 
community. — The  Ogdensburg  board  of  educa- 
tion are  discussing  the  subject  of  free  text-books, 
with  the  idea  of  introducing  such  a  system  in 
their  schools. 

Schenectady. — Unstinted  praise  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  Com'r  James  Wingate  for  a  very 
successful  teachers'  institute  at  Schenectady. 

Steuben. — Miss  Etta  Filer,  a  teacher  in  Cor- 
ning academy,  has  been  obliged  to  resign  her  po- 
sition on  account  of  ill-health. — The  March  meet- 
ing of  the  teachers'  association  of  the  second 
commissioner's  district  was  held  at  Corning.  The 
following  is  the  program:  Music,  quartette;  ad- 
dress, Child  Development,  Rev.  N.  E.  Fuller; 
music,  quartette;  address,  What  the  School  Can 
Do  for  the  Child,  Supt.  L.  R.  Hunt,  Ph.  D. ;  Re- 
sults of  Graded  Examinations,  Com'r  T.  J. 
Smith ;  discussion.  Miss  Lillian  Ostrander,  W.  B. 
Dee;  intermission;  Thoroughness  in  Preliminary 
Subjects — Arithmetic.  G.  M.  Riffle;  English  F. 
H.  Miller:  geography,  B.  E.  Hicks;  spelling, 
Miss  L.  M.  Keirnan;  Attitude  of  the  Union 
Schools  to  the  Graded  Course  of  Study,  J.  P. 
Mabon;  Criticisms  on  Course  of  Study,  Com'r 
W.  S.  Meeks. — Miss  Jessie  M.  Keeney,  an  able 
teacher  of  the  Hornellsville  schools,  has  re- 
signed her  position. 

Suffolk. — The  Huntington  school  is  arranging 
for  a  contest  in  oratory  and  essay  reading.  The 
object,  to  stimulate  better  work  in  these  sub- 
jects, and  also  to  provide  means  for  beautifying 
the  school  rooms. — Suffolk  and  Nassau  coun- 
ties combined  efforts  in  a  recent  gathering  of 
school  principals,  and  an  interesting  program  was 
the  result.  It  was  carried  out  as  follows:  How  to 
Interest  the  Patrons  in  the  School,  Prin.  F.  O. 
Pavne;  The  Twentieth  Century  School  Prin.  M. 
I.  Hunt;  The  Tenure  of  Office  Bill,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Gordon  and  Prin.  F.  E.  Knapp. — Miss  Edith  Bar- 
ton, of  Fairport,  has  secured  a  position  in  the 
Patchogue  school. — Miss  Grace  Torrey  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Patchogue  school,  to 
accept  a  better  one  in  New  York  City. 

Tioga. — The  commissioners  and  superinten- 
dents of  Tioga  county  recently  met  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  institute  to  be  held  in  April. 
A  rhetorical  committee  and  one  on  exhibits  were 
appointed.  A  debate  and  speaking  contest  will 
be  held  the  first  night  of  the  institute.  When 
such  interest  as  this  is  taken,  the  institute  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  a  successful  one. — Fire  recently 
destroyed  the  West  End  School  building  at  Wa- 
verly.    The  loss  is  total. 

Tompkins. —Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton.  of  the  Ithaca 
schools,  has  determined  to  provide  against  a 
possible  panic  in  case  of  fire.  Drills  will  be  in- 
augurated and  thoroughly  conducted. — Ithaca 
witnessed  a  largely  attended  school  meeting  re- 
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cently,  with  result  that  Com'rs  Roger  B.  Wil- 
liams, Albert  M.  Hull,  David  B.  Stewart,  and 
Henry  A.  St.  John  were  re-elected. — Prin.  F.  D. 
Boynton,  of  the  Ithaca  schools,  kindly  invited  us 
to  a  meeting  of  the  DeWitt  Historical  Society  of 
Tompkins  county,  of  which  he  was  chairman  of 
committee  on  addresses.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  gave 
an  address  on  "Changes  in  the  Natural  History 
of  a  New  Country." 

Ulster. — The  board  of  education  of  Kingston 
have  decided  to  reimburse  the  pupils  who  lost 
effects  in  the  destruction  of  school  No.  n  re- 
cently. The  building  will  probably  be  rebuilt  in 
the  near  future. — A  new  election  is  necessary  in 
school  district  No.  15,  Kingston,  according  to 
decision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  candidate  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, who  was  declared  elected,  did  not  receive 
a  majority  vote. — The  Golden  Hill  Seminary  at 
Kingston,  occupied  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Cross  as  a 
preparatory  school,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
— Miss  Margaret  C.  Doolittle  has  been  chosen  to 
fill  the  position  in  the  Kingston  school  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Deming.  Miss  Niemont  Hewitt  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  in  school  No.  15.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Normal  College. — 
The  New  York  Herald  of  recent  date  contained 
a  full-page  description  of  the  organization  of 
school  government  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal 
School.  The  same  is  interesting  and  merits  a 
review  by  teachers  generally.  Prin.  Scudder  of 
this  institution  is  fertile  in  ideas  concerning  edu- 
cational matters,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  his 
plan  of  government. — The  New  Paltz  Inde- 
pendent says:  'Principal  Scudder  of  the  New 
raltz  Normal  School  is  very  fond  of  out-door 
sports,  and  encourages  the  students  to  take  part 
in  them.  He  received  on  Tuesday  a  large  pair 
of  bobs  for  riding  down  hill.  They  are  strongly 
made  and  will  comfortably  carry  ten  or. twelve 
persons." 

Warren.  — Supt.  E.  W.  Griffith,  of  the  Glens 
Falls  schools,  recently  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
before  the  Glens  Falls  lyceum.  The  subject  was 
"America  in  the  Pacific."  It  was  a  clear  de- 
scription of  our  new  possessions  and  a  review  of 
our  relations  with  them. 

Washington. — The  recent  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
plain  Valley  Educational  Council,  at  Whitehall, 
was  not  largely  attended.  The  preparation  of  the 
program,  however,  showed  unusual  attention. 
The  work  done  before  the  meeting  by  Supt.  W. 
W.  Howe  was  as  deeply  interesting  as  it  was 
original,  and  shows  him  to  be  a  progressive  man 
in  the  work.  The  entire  program,  as  published  in 
our  last  issue,  was  well  arranged  and  occupied  by 
men  of  ability.— Miss  D.  Esther  Hollister  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Cambridge  school  to 
accept  a  better  one  at  New  Rochelle.  She  is 
spoken  of  as  a  teacher  of  superior  talents. 

Yates. — The  Interlake  Council  of  School-men 
met  at  Keuka  College  Saturday  February  23rd. 
The  following  topics  were  discussed:  Edu- 
cational Meetings,  including  the  Syracuse 
Holiday  Conference,  Faculty  Meetings.  Insti- 
tutes,    the     State    Association,     etc;      Business 


Courses;  Mental  Arithmetic;  Home  Study  of 
High  School  Students;  Regents'  Examination 
Program;  Number  of  Studies;  Color  Work; 
Making-up  Work;  Single  Sessions;  Recitation 
Records;  Adv.  Arithmetic.  J.  M.  Thompson  is 
president  and  Jay  Crissey  secretary  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  meeting  was  a  highly  profitable 
one. 
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Manhattan.— Prof.  Calvin  Thomas  recently  ad- 
dressed the  high  school  teachers  of  German  upon 
the  subject,  "How  Can  the  Instruction  in  Ger- 
man be  Made  More  Profitable."  The  review  of 
this  important  subject  by  him  was  considered 
very  practical. — The  New  York  city  educational 
paper,  School,  recently  contained  an  interesting 
allusion  to  the  remarkable  career  of  Prof.  Michael 
J.  Pupin,  of  Columbia  College.  Prof.  Pupin 
came  to  this  country  from  Hungary  to  escape 
military  service.  He  was  a  poor  boy,  and  arriv- 
ing in  New  York,  began  looking  for  work.  lie 
was  employed  in  Brooklyn  first  as  a  "rubber"  in 
a  Turkish  bath  establishment.  His  recognized 
ability  as  a  scholar,  and  his  recent  discoveries  in 
ocean  telephoning  has  made  his  name  illustrious. 
— The  graduating  exercises  in  the  public  schools 
engaged  considerable  attention  in  February.  The 
presence  of  Bishop  Potter  at  Mrs.  Pell's  school 
made  the  occasion  of  much  more  interest.  lie 
was  surprised  and  highly  pleased  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  school  is  being  conducted. — A  highly 
interesting  case  has  just  been  decided  by  the 
courts  in  favor  of  plaintiff.  George  Steinson.  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Steinson  was  elected  to  a  position  as  teacher  in 
1887,  under  proper  State  license,  and  also  under 
a  provisional  license  from  the  city  superintendent 
of  schools.  In  March,  1890,  he  was  served  with 
a  notice  from  the  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
that  the  period  for  which  he  was  licensed  had 
expired.  He  has  since  presented  himself  for  ser- 
vice, but  has  been  refused  entrance  upon  his 
work.  The  decision  determines  in  his  case,  that 
his  employment  was  subject  to  no  other  limit  of 
time  than  the  power  of  removal  for  cause,  vested 
in  the  defendant,  and  the  power  of  the  State 
Superintendent  to  revoke  his  State  license.  Mr. 
Steinson  recovers  some  $20,000  back  salary  — 
Pres.  Miles  M.  O'Brien  has  been  favorably  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  mayoralty  of  Greater 
New  York.  He  would  make  a"  worthy  choice. — 
Hugo  Newman  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  Fordham  school.  He  is  eminently  qualified 
for  the  responsible  position. — The  following  of- 
ficers of  the  Male  Teachers'  Association  were  re- 
cently elected:  President,  William  J.  O'Shea ; 
vice-president,  Isaac  B.  Sprague;  treasurer,  Wil- 
liam C.  Hess,  and  secretary,  Edgar  Vanderbilt- 
— The  school  teachers  of  Greater  New  York  are 
up  in  arms  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great 
city  to  prevent  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  Davis 
law.  It  is  very  evident  that  they  have  a  host  of 
supporters  in  their  just  efforts.  The  different 
teachers'  associations  have  'prepared  a  pamphlet, 
setting  forth  the  important  points  of  the  contro- 
versy. It  embodies  the  ideas  of  some  of  the 
leading  school-men  of  the  city,  and  is,  upon  the 
whole,    a    strong   discussion    from   the   teachers* 
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standpoint. — Associate  Superintendent  A.  W. 
Edson  has  been  giving  some  very  valuable  talks 
upon  the  subject  of  language  teaching.  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in  oral  language  teaching. — Merton 
A.  Angell,  of  Dexter,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  position  in  the  city  schools. — At  the  Febru- 
ary meeting  of  the  School-master's  Club,  held  at 
the  St.  Denis,  Dr.  M.  C.  Shaefer,  State  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pennsylvania  school  system,  was 
the  guest  of  the  evening.  He  addressed  the 
teachers  assembled  upon  the  subject,  "Does  Edu- 
cation Pay?" — About  200  members  were  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Normal  College  Alumni 
association  dinner  Lincoln's  birthday.  It  was  a 
pleasant  gathering,  and  brought  together  many 
noted  people. — New  schools  have  been  opened  in 
Manhattan  and  Bronx  as  follows:  No.  168,  104th 
st.  and  Second  ave. ;  No.  170,  112th  st.  and  Lemx 
ave.;  No.  179,  101st  st.  and  Columbus  ave.,  and 
No.  119,  133rd  st.  and  Eighth  ave.;  No.  175,  in 
Jerome  ave. — The  ungraded  class  in  the  public 
schools  of  Manhattan  is  taught  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Farrell,  a  teacher  of  superior  talents  for  this 
work.  The  class  is  made  up  of  truants,  backward 
students  and  foreigners,  and  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion is  difficult. — In  speaking  of  President  Miles 
O'Brien  anu  his  associates  in  the  school  manage- 
ment of  New  York,  the  New  York  Herald  says : 
"No  one  who  has  watched  the  course  of  Miles 
M.  O'Brien,  president  of  the  board,  and  his  col- 
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leagues,  or  of  John  Jasper,  borough  superin- 
tendent for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  will  deny 
that  all  of  them  have  done  their  utmost  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  anything  savoring  of 
political  methods  into  the  conduct  of  the  public 
schools".— Chancellor  Walter  B.  Hill,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  will  visit  New  York  and  Col- 
umbia University.  A  Georgia  club  of  Columbia  was 
formed  to  entertain  him. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Roelantsen  club,  President  Miles  O'Brien  was 
a  leading  speaker.  He  reiterated  his  position  in 
regard  to  the   Davis  law.     He  also  said  that,  if 


there  was  not  money  enough  for  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools  also,  that  he  would  advocate 
that  the  building  of  high  schools  be  stopped. — 
W.  L.  Buckley  is  the  first  member  of  the  negro 
race  to  be  appointed  to  a  principalship  in  New 
York  schools  in  recent  years.  He  has  been  as- 
signed as  principal  of  colored  school  No.  80  by 
Superintendent  John  Jasper.  It  has  been  very 
difficult  to  find  anyone  willing  to  take  charge  of 
this  school,  because  of  its  being  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  colored  boys  and  girls.  Prin.  Buckley 
is  a  man  of  culture  and  ripe  scholarship. — At  a 
recent  dinner  of  the  Male  Teachers'  association 
both  President  Miles  O'Brien  and  Controller  Bird 
S.  Coler  spoke.  Mr.  Coler,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  said :  "I  believe  in  high  schools,  but  I 
think  there  is  something  wrong  when  700  enter 
a  school  and  only  forty-eight  graduate." — John 
Hayes  Myers,  principal  of  school  No.  63,  borough 
of  Bronx,  died  February  the  15th,  inst.  In  char- 
acter he  was  a  man  above  reproach,  and  his  in- 
fluence in  his  school  was  highly  beneficent. — 
The  storv  of  the  narrow  escaoe  of  2,500  children 
in  school  No.  83,  at  the  time  of  the  recent  fire, 
is  a  thrilling  one.  The  thorough  system  of  fire 
drills  and  the  manly  and  womanly  calmness  of 
the  teachers  averted  a  terrible  disaster. — The  new 
principal  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  is 
Ernest  D.  Daniels,  of  Franklin,  Mass.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College,  and  has  studied  at 
both  Boston  and  Harvard  Universities,  and  is  a 
man  of  unusual  experience,  personality  and 
scholarship. 

Brooklyn.. — Joseph  G.  Furey,  of  school  No.  40, 
Manhattan,  has  been  appointed  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  school  No.  133,  Brooklyn.  He  takes  the 
place  of  Prin.  Cornelius  Fleming.  Prin.  Fleming 
has  been  advanced  to  the  position  made  vacant 
b  •  the  death  of  Dr.  Abbott.— -With  the  re-opening 
of  the  high  schools  for  the  last  term  of  the  year, 
the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  same  is  brought 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities. 
At  the  Manual  Training  School  many  applicants 
were  necessarily  refused  entrance.  In  the  Eras- 
mus High  School,  Dr.  Gunninson  was  forced  to 
refuse  admission  to  over  one  hundred  applicants. 
Superintendent  Ward,  however,  hopes  soon  to  get 
matters  adjusted  in  such  manner  as  to  accommo- 
date all-comers. — Mr.  James  M.  Edsall,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Albany  Normal  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  superintendent,  in  place  of  Dr. 
William  L.  Felter,  who  was  recently  elected  to 
the  principalship  of  the  Commercial  High 
School.  Mr.  Edsall  has  made  a  good  record  in 
educational  work,  and  well  merits  his  present 
position. — The  unanimous  re-election  of  Charles 
E.  Robertson  to  be  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
school  board  shows  plainly  that  he  is  appreciated 
in  his  work  for  the  schools  by  his  fellow  mem- 
bers. In  his  address,  upon  taking  office,  he  re- 
viewed, in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  school  admin- 
istration.— The  school  board  of  Brooklyn  have 
put  themselves  on  record  as  being  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  charter  revision  scheme,  inasmuch 
as  it  affects  school  management.  Every  member 
at  a  recent  meeting  signed  a  petition  asking  for 
its  defeat.— Thomas  C  Baker,  of  Yonkers,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  school  No.  101.  He 
takes  the  place  of  James  M.  Edsall,  who  has  re- 
cently been  promoted. 
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Queens. — Superintendent  Edward  L.  Stevens, 
of  the  borough  of  Queens,  gives  valuable  review 
of  the  work  of  the  schools  under  his  charge  in 
his  recent  report.  He  calls  attention  to  what  he  con- 
siders serious  defects  in  the  city  charter,  as  now 
constructed.  Concerning  the  same  he  says:  "Each 
teacher  possessed,  or  was  destined  to  receive,  a 
credential  which  was  good   for  the  entire  city; 
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but  while  the  salaries  paid  in  the  larger  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  were  from  twenty  to 
forty-five  per  cent,  higher  than  those  paid  in 
similar  positions  in  Queens  and  Richmond,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  smaller,  or  rural, 
boroughs  would  each  year  lose  many  of  their  best 
teachers."  Regarding  the  establishment  of  high 
schools,  he  says:  "Another  fact  appears,  and 
that  is  that  in  the  erection  of  buildings  it  is  nec- 
essary to  plan  now  for  conditions  as  they  may 
exist  three  or  five  years  from  now.  I  therefore 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  board 
the  establishment  of  several  central  high  schools 
to  succeed  the  high  school  departments  which  we 
now  have,  but  .which,  although  doing  good  work, 
necessarily  find  certain  limitations."  The  report 
states  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  the  borough  of  Queens  during  the  past 
ten  years  was  75.7,  almost  double  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  Brooklyn  and  more  than  double 
that  in  Manhattan  and  in  Richmond  These  fig- 
ures show  that  the  borough  of  Queens  has  grown 
more  rapidly  during  the  past  decade  than  any 
other  section  included  in  Greater  New  York. — 
In  the  re-organization  of  the  Queens  Borough 
School  Board  Patrick  J.  White,  of  Long  Island 
City,  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board. — The  School  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  borough  of  Queens,  at  a  recent 
meeting,  empowered  Matthew  D.  Quinn,  the 
president,  to  appoint  a  legislative  committee  to  act 
with  similar  committees  from  the  associations  in 
the  other  boroughs.  President  Quinn  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee:  Matthew  D. 
Quinn,  chairman,  school  No.  5.  Long  Island 
City;  Robert  L.  Conant.  school  No.  4,  Long  Is- 
land City;  William  H.  Carr.  school  No.  10, 
Whitestone ;  Miss  Jean  Ely,  school  No.  20.  Flush- 
ing; Miss  Caroline  Westcott,  school  No.  14, 
Elmherst. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

Colgate  University 

The  annual  celebration  of  Patrons'  Day  will 
be  held  this  year  on  April  iQth.  The  Reverend 
George  C.  Lorimer,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  will  be  the 
orator  of  the  day.  It  is  expected,  also,  that  the 
Honorable  Nevada  N.  Stranahan,  the  State  Sen- 
ator from  this  district,  will  be  present  and  make 
the  principal  address  at  the  banquet  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  Brooks  lectures  on  the  Relation  of  Relig- 
ion and  Science  are  to  be  delivered  next  month 
by  Professor  John  Mason  Tyler,  Ph.  D.,  of  Am- 
herst College. 

Professor  Philetus  P.  Spear,  D.  D.,  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Colgate  University,  as  well  as  her  oldest  emeritus 
professor.  Professor  Spear  was  graduated  from 
the  institution  in  1834,  and  has  been  connected 
with  it  continuously  from  that  time  until  his 
death.  In  all  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  institution  he  has  been  a  valued 
counsellor  and  friend.  For  many  years  he  was 
professor  of  Latin,  and  also  associate  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  Divinity  School.  He  resigned 
his  professorship  to  become  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  and  to  the  work  of  this  office  he  de- 
voted the  best  years  of  his  life.  When  he  entered 
the  treasurer's  office  he  found  an  endowment  of 
a  little  over  sixty  thousand  dollars.  He  left  it 
with  an  endowment  of  over  half  a  million.  For 
the  last  ten  years  he  has  not  been  connected 
actively  with  the  university,  but  the  importance 
of  his  life  work  here  was  fittingy  recognized  in  the 
eulogy  of  his  long-time  friend  and  former  pupil, 
Professor  N.  Lloyd  Andrews. 
•  A  pleasant  addition  to  the  new  chapel  has  been 
made  by  the  Faust  class  of  1900,  in  the  presen- 
tation of  Trippel's  bust  of  Goethe.  The  formal 
exercises  of  the  presentation  were  held  at  the 
home  of  Professor  R.  W.  Moore,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  German  the  presentation  address  being 
made  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Russell,  of  the  class  of  1901. 
The  bust  was  accepted  in  a  graceful  address  by 
President  Merrill. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Albany  Alumni 
association  of  Colgate  University  was  held  tt 
the  Ten  Eyck  the  21st  of  February.  This  asso- 
ciation is  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  alunni 
associations,  and  its  meetings  are  always  unus- 
ually interesting.  Last  year  the  principal  address 
was  made  by  Governor  Roosevelt.  The  president 
of  the  university  and  several  of  the  professors  were 
present.  The  alumni  in  Syracuse  and  vicinity 
have  recently  organized  an  association,  of  which 
the  president  is  Professor  H.  M.  Burchard.  of 
Syracuse  University,  and  the  secretary,  Charles 
E.   Spencer,  Esq. 

Cornell  University 

In  connection  with  the  ten- week  summer  term 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphic  Geology  of 
this  university  in  Eastern  New  York,  there  will 
be  offered  in  1001  a  six-weeks'  course  in  field 
geology,  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  wish '  to  see  and  study  for  them- 
selves the  classical  sections  of  New  York  State. 

The  camp  for  the  summer  of  1901  will  be  in 
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the  Helderberg  mountains,  near  Albany,  where 
within  a  radius  of  one  mile  more  than  ten  geo- 
logical formations  can  be  studied. 

During  the  term  each  student  will  be  expected 
to  (a)  Make  a  detailed  study  of  the  Helderberg 
mountains,  commencing  at  the  base  with  the  Hud- 
son river  shales,  and  taking  each  formation  in 
turn  up  to  the  Hamilton  cap  rocks.  This  work 
includes:  the  collection  of  fossils  and  other 
specimens  of  interest,  measuring  the  thickness  of 
the  different  formations,  studying  their  charac- 
teristics, and  sketching,  mapping  and  photo- 
graphing their  general  appearance 

(b)  Accompany  at  least  one  of  the  following  free 
excursions  by  boat.  (1)  From  Troy  to  Rondout, 
stopning  at  Becraft  Mt.  and  other  points  of  geo- 
logical interest — formations:  Cambrian,  Lower 
and  Upner  Silurian.  (2)  From  Troy  to  Plat^s- 
bure.  via  Champlain  canal  and  Lake  Champlain— 
formations:  Archaean,  Cambrian,  Lower  Silurian. 
(3)  From  Troy  to  Syracuse  via  Erie  canal,  by 
side  excursions  seeing  Trenton  and  Oriskany 
Falls — formations :  Archaean  to  Devonian  inclusive. 

(c)  Identify  and  classify,  with  aid  of  books 
and  instruction  in  camp,  the  various  soecimens 
collected. 

Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  those  in- 
tending to  take  up  geological  work  in  Women's 
colleges  and  high  schools,  by  Miss  Sage. 

Each  student  should  bring:  old,  light  clothes, 
six  heavy  blankets,  brick-layer's  hammer,  cold 
chisel,  pocket  compass,  large,  strong  basket,  per- 
haps one  dollar's  worth  of  tin  cooking  utensils, 
and  if  possible,  a  Locke  hand  level. 


School  of  Pedagogy — New  York  University 

Physicians  have  been  studying  children  and 
watching  their  development  ever  since  the  heal- 
ing art  became  a  profession.  Their  records  of 
normal  growth  and  development  in  children,  to- 
gether with  innumerable  observations  of  abnor- 
malities and  disease,  are  a  mine  of  information 
for  those  who  seek  the  fundamental  principles 
of  pedagogy.  This  physiological  child  study  has 
been  going  on  for  ages,  and  gives  the  physical 
basis  for  pedagogy.  New  York  University  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  important  contribution 
which  medicine  can  give  to  pedagogy;  and  the 
course  in  physiological  pedagogics  was  inaugu- 
rated some  eight  years  ago.  The  course  is  still 
in  evolution,  but  its  aim  has  always  been  to  em- 
phasize the  close  relation  of  the  body  and  its 
cell-nutrition  to  the  brain  and  all  mental  life. 
No  sane  thought  except  from  a  sound,  well-nour- 
ished brain,  is  its  emphatic  teaching. 

Inasmuch  as  the  field  was  unexplored,  the 
pioneers  of  the  course  had  to  gather  together 
from  the  vast  body  of  medical  literature  such 
material  as  would  be  of  practical  value  to  the 
teacher  and  the  principal  in  our  school  systems. 
Embryology,  physiology,  bacteriology  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  were  made  to  yield  valuable 
contributions.  The  course,  consisting  of  one  lec- 
ture a  week  through  the  year,  is  given  by  Dr.  L. 
E.  LaFetra.  instructor  in  Physiological  Peda- 
gogics, who  is  also  a  practicing  physician;  his 
special  field  being  the  diseases  of  children.  The 
course  begins  with  a  consideration  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  human  body  from  the  chemical  side ; 
then  the  components  of  the  body  are  looked  at  from 


the  biological  side,  and  the  amoeba  is  taken  as  the 
typical  cell  for  study  and  comparison.  Then  is  given 
briefly  the  development  of  the  body  from  the  single 
cell,  with  the  evolution  of  the  alimentary,  muscu- 
lar and  nervous  systems.  Next  there  is  a  survey 
of  digestion  and  circulation  with  demonstrations 
of  speciments  of  blood  and  of  the  frog's  circula- 
tion. The  development  of  the  nervous  system 
and  its  physiology  are  next  considered,  especial 
stress  being  laid  on  the  nutrition  of  the  com- 
ponent cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The 
necessity  of  alternating  periods  of  exercise  and 
rest  is  insisted  upon. 

The  phenomena  and  laws  of  growth  as  de- 
termined by  anthropometry  are  studied  together 
with  the  nature  and  effects  of  physical  training; 
then  fatigue  and  its  manifestations,  faulty  pos- 
tures and  the  deformities  which  may  result 
Practical  tests  for  vision  and  hearing  are  given 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  common  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear. 

Hereditary  tendencies  to  disease — scrofula, 
tuberculosis,  rheumatism  and  nervous  disease — 
are  next  considered.  Finally  the  course  consid- 
ers the  communicable  diseases  which  may  be 
contracted  at  school,  together  with  their  causes, 
propagation,  symptoms  and  the  means  of  pre- 
vention by  isolation  and  disinfection.  The  duty 
of  the  school  in  preventing  epidemics  is  empha- 
sized. Throughout  the  course  microscopical 
snecimens  are  shown,  and  as  often  as  possible 
children  illustrating  deformities  and  diseases  of 
nutrition  and  development  are  brought  before 
the  class. 

Vassar  College 

The  faculty  of  Vassar  College  has  voted  to 
accept  the  examinations  to  be  offered  in  June, 
1901,  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Examina- 
tions, however,  will  be  held  at  Vassar  as  usual. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Miscellany,  an  Alumnae 
number,  there  appears  a  list  of  the  Vassar  alum- 
nae that  have  held  or  are  now  holding  positions 
in  colleges  and  universities.  The  166  entries 
represent  54  institutions.  Especial  mention  is 
made  of  President  Phebe  T.  Sutliff  (Rockford 
College),  Dean  Mabel  R.  Loomis  (Colorado  Col- 
lege), Dean  Margaret  F.  Washburn  (Sage  Col- 
lege, Cornell  University),  Dean  Ella  Weed 
(Barnard  College),  Professors  Arietta  M.  Ab- 
bott (Oberlin  College),  Achsah  M.  Ely  (Vassar 
College),  Sarah  G.  Bates  (Buchtel  College,  Wel- 
lesley  College),  Abby  Leach  (Vassar  College), 
Mary  A.  Jordan  (Smith  College),  Myra  Rey- 
nolds (Chicago  University),  Mary  W.  Whitney 
(Vassar  College),  Laura  J.  Wylie  (Vassar  Col- 
lege), Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Richards  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  and  Dr.  Mary  Sher- 
wood (lecturer  and  visiting  physician,  Bryn 
Mawr  College). 

The  brilliant  new  star  in  Perseus,  now  attract- 
ing so  much  attention  among  astronomers,  was 
observed  independently  at  Vassar  College  by 
Miss  Ida  Watson,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  student 
in  the  astronomical  department.  On  Thursday 
evening  at  11  p.  m.,  Eastern  Standard  time,  while 
looking  at  Algol,  a  well-known  variable  in  Per- 
seus, she  discovered  the  new  star  and  found  it 
to  be  of  the  first  magnitude,  nearly  as  bright  as 
Capella.  The  next  observation  made  February 
25th,  showed  it  to  have  diminished  in  brightness. 
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It  was  then  found  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
Pollux,  or   i.i   according  to  the  Harvard  scale. 

Friday  evening,  February  15,  Mr.  Heinrick 
Conried,  manager  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre, 
in  New  York,  gave  a  lecture  in  German  on  "The 
Stage."  The  German  club  gave  him  a  reception 
in  the  Senior  parlor  after  the  lecture.  At  Mr. 
Conried's  invitation,  about  seventy-five  students 
attended  the  matinee  performance  of  "Minna  Von 
Barnhelm,"  in  New  York. 

Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, delivered  the  Washington's  Birthday  ad- 
dress at  the  college.  His  subject  was  "Washing- 
ton a  Typical  Englishman." 

The  honor  list  of  1901  was  announced  last 
•^eek,  and  is  as  follows:  Honors — Miss  Leila  Al- 
bright, of  Detroit,  Mich.;  Miss  Gertrude  Bur- 
leigh, of  Springfield,  Mass.;  Miss  Adelaide  Crap- 
sey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Dutcher, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Louise  Holmquist,  of 
New  York;  Miss  Edith  Hubbard,  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.;  Miss  Lena  Jackman,  of  Poughkeepsie ; 
Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  of  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Miss  Etta  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Peoria,  111.;  Miss 
Julia  Pulsifer,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Dena 
Schliecher,  of  Peoria,  111.;  Miss  Anna  Schnl- 
dice,  of  Danbury,  Conn. ;  Miss  Louisa  Stevenson, 
of  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Miss  Helen  Storke,  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y. ;  Miss  Mary  Whitman,  of  Chicago,  111. 
Honorable  mentions — Miss  Louise  Bragdon,  of 
Buffalo;  Miss  Elizabeth  Cowley,  of  Alleghany, 
Pa.;  Miss  Ada  J.  Ford,  of  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.; 
Miss  Sybil  Moore,  of  LeMaro,  Iowa;  Miss  Mabel 
Perkins,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Geneseo  Normal  School 

Dr.  John  M.  Milne  was  in  Chicago  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  which  convened  in  that  city 
February  26,  27  and  28. 

An  important  change  in  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  departments  of  the  train- 
ing school  connected  with  the  Geneseo  State 
Normal.  The  individual  system  of  instruction, 
originated  and  perfected  by  Superintendent  Ken- 
nedy, of  the  Batavia  schools,  has  been  introduced 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Prin.  John  M. 
Milne,  Mrs.  Phebe  B.  Hall,  Superintendent  of 
the  intermediate  department,  and  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Goheen.  Superintendent  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment, all  of  whom  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Batavia  schools. 

A  short  time  ago,  Miss  Laura  Comstock  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Shepard,  critics  in  the  primary 
department,  went  to  Batavia  to  make  further 
study  of  the  details  of  the  system. 

March  27th  is  the  date  set  for  the  annual  in- 
door exhibition  of  the  department  of  Physical 
Culture. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Schmitz  recently  gave  a  very 
fine  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Paris  Exposition 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  in  Normal  Hall. 
Dr.  Schmitz  will  produce  two  more  lectures  on 
the  same  subject  during  the  course  of  the  winter. 

Be  but  faithful,  that  is  all; 
Go  right  on.  and  close  behind  thee 
There  shall  follow  still,  and  find  thee, 
Help,  sure  help. 

— Arthur  Hugh  C lough. 


IN    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  appointed  C.  Ed- 
ward Jones,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  to  the  position  of 
Examiner,  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Jones  has  been  school  commissioner 
in  the  third  commissioner  district  of  Oswego 
county  since  October  1st,  1896,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  that  position  when  Superintendent 
Smith  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  schools,  at  Cortland. 


C.    EDWARD    JONES 

The  appointment  is  in  every  way  a  worthy  one, 
as  Mr.  Jones  is  well  qualified  for  the  position, 
both  in  scholarship  and  ability.  He  has  been  a 
conscientious  official,  in  whatever  position  he 
has  heretofore  been  placed. 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  granted  college 
graduate  certificates  to  Frank  David  Boynton, 
Ithaca,  Middlebury  College,  1891 ;  Claude  Cecil 
Smith.  Spring  Valley,  New  York  University. 
1896;  Ola  Beth  Capron,  Richmond  Hill.  Cornell 
University,  1891 ;  Clifford  Stark,  Morrisville, 
Colgate  University,  1894;  Mary  Canfield  Myers, 
Oneonta,  Elmira  College,  1897;  Mary  Warren 
Jewett,  Moravia,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  i8q6; 
Litz  Dustin,  Malone,  Smith  College.  1806;  Her- 
bert Lemuel  Wilbur,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  Am- 
herst College,  1892;  Grant  Karr,  Oswego,  Jena 
University  (Germany),  1899;  Herbert  Alvah 
Hinman,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, 1808. 

On  February  15th,  Superintendent  Skinner 
issued  orders  withholding  one-haK  the  public 
money  apportioned  to  district  No.  8,  Deer  Park, 
Orange  county,  and  district  No.  2,  Stratford. 
Fulton  county,  for  failure  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 
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DECISIONS  IN  APPEALS 

To  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 

George  G.  French  and  Jedediah  Hoose  from 
proceedings  of  annual  meeting  held  on  August 
7,  iooo,  in  union  free  school  district  No.  7,  town 
of  Mexico,  Oswego  county,  directing  the  board 
of  education  not  to  defend  certain  action  brought 
against  it  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Appeal  dis- 
missed. 

John  Pettis,  as  trustee  of  school  district  No.  io, 
town  of  Wilton,  Saratoga  county,  from  decision 
of  local  board  confirming  a  preliminary  order, 
made  by  John  T.  Rice,  school  commissioner,  2nd 
commissioner  district  of  Saratoga  county,  alter- 
ing the  boundaries  of  school  district  No.  10, 
town  of  Wilton,  Saratoga  county,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  a  parcel  of  land  known  as  the  "Gifford 
Farm,"  from  said  district  No.  10,  to  district  No. 
6,  Northumberland.  Appeal  dismissed  and  orders 
appealed   from,   affirmed. 

Thomas  B.  Chilton  from  the  refusal  of  Fred 
C.  Loucks,  trustee  of  school  district  No.  18, 
town  of  Russell,  St.  Lawrence  county,  to  trans- 
port the  children  of  the  appellant  to  and  from 
the  school  in  district  No.  1,  Harmon,  St.  Law- 
rence county,  with  which  latter  district  a  contract 
was  made  to  teach  the  children  of  school  district 
No.  18,  Russell.    Appeal  dismissed. 

Albert  Bowers  and  Anthony  H.  Lawatsch 
from  proceedings  of  annual  meeting  held  Decem- 
ber 3,  1900.  in  primary  school  district  No.  15, 
city  of  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  in  the  election  of 
trustee.  Appeal  sustained,  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  appealed  from,  vacated  and  special 
meeting  for  the  election  of  trustee  ordered. 

Abram  C.  Howland  and  Herbert  Oles  from 
proceedings  taken  at  a  special  meeting  held  in 
district  No.  17.  town  of  Walton,  Delaware  coun- 
ty, empowering  the  trustee  of  the  district  to  enter 
into  a  written  contract  with  the  trustees  of  school 
district  No.  6.  said  town  and  county,  for  teaching 
the  children  of  such  district  in  the  school  therein 
for  the  school  year  1900- 1,  and  for  refusing  to 
convey  the  children  of  the  appellant  to  and  from 
home  to  the  school  in  district  No.  6.  Appeal 
dismissed. 

Petition  of  W.  H.  Litzendorf  for  the  removal 
of  James  H.  Wilkie  from  office  as  trustee  of 
school  district  No.  14,  town  of  Rotterdam, 
Schenectady  countv,  for  willful  violation  and 
neglect  of  duty.     Petition  dismissed. 

Andrew  J.  Davis  from  the  refusal  of  Jerry 
Miller,  as  trustee  of  school  district  No.  8,  town 
of  Bethel,  Sullivan  county,  to  establish  a  branch 
school  in  the  district.  Appeal  sustained,  and 
branch  school  ordered. 


UNIVERSITY  OF   THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Authorized  announcements  March,  1901 
College  Department 
Medical  council.  At  a  meeting  of  the  medical 
council,  held  January  29,  1001,  the  officers  of  the 
council  made  the  following  recommendations  to 
the  resents  regarding  the  term  and  tenure  of 
office  likely  to  secure  the  fairest  representation  of 
the  medical  schools  of  the  State: 


Recommended,  That  for  two  years  two  men 
be  retired  each  ear,  and  two  appointed  in  their 
places;  that  thereafter  one  be  retired  each  year, 
and  one  appointed  to  serve  five  years,  so  that 
in  rotation  each  medical  school  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  council. 

High   School  Department 

Attendance.  August  1,  1896,  a  fourth  year  was 
added  to  the  course  of  study  in  New  York  State 
High  Schools.  Statistics  for  year  ending  June 
30,  1900,  show  that  about  26%  of  all  the  students 
attending  these  secondary  schools  now  complete 
four-year   courses  of   study. 

If  we  make  the  standard  allowance  from  the 
actuaries'  tables  for  loss  by  death  and  from  avail- 
able statistics  for  loss  through  failure  of  promo- 
tion from  illness  and  other  causes,  it  is  found 
that  in  1900,  133,367  could  have  been  enrolled  in 
New  York  State  secondary  schools,  while  79,365, 
or  59.5%,  were  so  enrolled  the  corresponding  per 
cent,  for  the  elementary  schools  was  79.5. 

Historical  exhibit.  The  permanent  historical 
exhibit  has  been  placed  in  the  reception  room, 
at  the  regents  office,  and  contains  historical  works 
from  the  following  publishers:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  Century  Company,  Funk  &  Wagnall's 
Company,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  University  Publishing  Company, 
Morse  Company,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Company, 
Butler,  Sheldon  &  Company,  B.  F.  Johnson 
Company,  Scott,  Freeman  &  Company.  Exhibits 
from  other  publishers  are  promised  and  will  be 
placed  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 

Teachers  and  librarians,  who  are  looking  for 
fresh  books  that  will  rouse  interest  in  school 
work  and  develop  a  taste  for  historical  reading, 
cannot  fail  to  get  help  by  examining  carefully 
this  exhibit. 

Home  Education 

Public  libraries.  The  Pine  Hills  branch  of  the 
Albany  free  librarv,  the  Marlboro  library,  and 
the  Portchester  library  have  been  registered. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  promised  gifts  for  public 
library  buildings  in  New  York  as  follows:  Syra- 
cuse, $260,000;  Schenectady,  $50,000;  Mt.  Ver- 
non, $35,000;  Port  Jervis,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Carnegie  very  wisely  attaches  to  his  gifts 
the  condition  that  the  local  authorities  must  fur- 
nish a  site  and  guarantee  yearly  for  maintaining 
the  library  not  less  than  10%  of  the  amount  of 
the  gift. 

Traveling  libraries  and  pictures.  In  the  past 
month  66  applications  were  filled,  calling  for  36 
traveling  libraries,  nearly  1.000  photographs,  and 
more  than  1,600  slides,  besides  lanterns  and  wall 
pictures.  134  books  in  raised  tyne  were  circu- 
lated among  blind  readers  in  the  State. 

Last  month's  bulletin  on  traveling  pictures 
roused  a  babel  of  criticism  based  wholly  on  mis- 
understanding, or  in  many  cases  on  accepting  a 
hasty  impression  of  some  newspaper  report,  in- 
stead of  on  a  reading  of  the  bulletin  itself,  which 
only  claims:  1)  that  it  contains  only  good  art; 
2)  that  the  selections  can  be  put  on  school  walls 
without  danger  of  offending  extremists  of  any 
sect  or  cult.  Local  authorities  will  often  choose, 
with  the  reernts'  cordial  approval,  subjects  not 
included  in  this  li«t. 

Study  clubs.    Though  so  late  in  the  year,  the 
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following  six  clubs,  making  the  total  on  the  roll 
443,  were  registered  in  February:  Delhi  Friday 
art  *club.  Warwick  fortnisrhtly  club,  Cazenovia 
study  club,  Monroe  reading  circle,  Watertown 
Thursday  club,  and  Harrisville  French  history 
club. 

State   Museum 

A  new  map  of  the  State.  A  new  map  of  New 
York  State,  much  more  accurate  than  any  which 
has  heretofore  been  published,  is  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  State  geologist,  and  will  be  issued 
by  the  New  York  State  Museum  this  summer. 
Though  primarily  intended  as  a  base  on  which 
to  map  the  geology  of  the  State,  it  will  be  of 
great  service  in  other  wavs,  and  for  this  reason 
part  of  the  edition  will  probably  be  issued  with- 
out geological  coloring. 

The  last  large-scale  geologic  map  of  the  State, 
published  in  1894  by  Professor  James  Hall,  then 
State  geologist,  was  as  accurate  as  could  be 
issued  at  that  time,  but  comparatively  few  atlas 
sheets  were  available  and  most  of  its  area  was 
covered  only  by  county  maps,  or  road  maps, 
often  of  the  crudest  description. 

The  new  map  is  based  on  the  atlas  sheets 
issued  conjointly  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  the  State  Engineer,  so  far  as  these 
atlas  sheets  have  been  surveyed.  Up  to  the 
close  of  the  field  season  of  1900,  25,934  square 
miles,  or  about  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State,  had  been  finally  mapped  by  the 
federal  and  State  surveys,  and  most  of  the  ma- 
terial thus  published  has  been  available  for  the 
compilation  of  the  geographic  base  of  the  new 
map.  The  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  drainage  fea- 
tures, the  locations  of  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  position  and  direction  of  railways  and  high- 
ways can  thus  be  shown  in  much  greater  detail, 
and  with  a  considerably  higher  degree  of  accu- 
racy than  was  possible  in  the  map  of  1894. 

The  scale  of  the  new  map  will  be  five  miles  to 
the  inch.  For  convenience  in  handling,  and  to 
make  it  useful  in  atlas  form,  it  will  be  issued  in 
twelve  sheets,  each  about  eighteen  by  twenty- 
one  inches  in  size.  If  a  wall-map  of  the  entire 
State  be  desired,  these  sheets  can  readily  be 
mounted  together,  the  borders  being  so  arranged 
that  there  will  be  no  overlapping  at  the  contacts. 

Most  of  the  edition,  as  above  stated,  will  be 
colored  geologically.  Twenty-seven  tints  will  be 
used,  which,  with  the  use  of  several  patterns,  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  all  the  geological  forma- 
tions within  the  State. 

The  State  geologist.  Dr.  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  is 
collating  all  the  material  contained  in  the  recent 
maps  which  have  been  issued  relative  to  New 
York  geology,  as  it  is  intended  that  the  map  now 
in  preparation  shall  show  the  results  of  the  very 
latest  researches.  Special  surveys  have  been 
made  during  the  past  two  years,  of  districts 
whose  geology  had  not  previously  been  thorough- 
ly studied,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  new  map 
will  represent  a  great  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  both  the  geography  and  the  geology  of  the 
State. 

Clay  industries.  Owing  to.  the  great  demand 
for  the  bulletin  on  the  clay  industries  of  the 
State,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  issue  a  new 
edition.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  oppor- 
tunity thoroughly  to  revise  the  work.    The  new 


bulletin  will  be  issued  about  March  15th,  as  a 
cloth -bound  book  of  over  450  pages,  with  about 
140  illustrations.  Dr.  Ries,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, its  author,  is  the  leading  authority  in  this 
State  on  the  subject,  and  the  bulletin  will  there- 
fore take  high  rank  as  a  technical  hand-book. 
The  clay  deposits  of  the  State  will  be  described, 
and  the  many  industries  dependent  upon  the 
clays  will  be  fully  treated. 

Dr.  Ries  has  also  in  preparation  a  bulletin  on 
the  lime  and  cement  industries  of  the  State, 

Dr.  F.  C.  Paulmier,  recently  appointed  assist- 
ant in  zoology  at  the  State  Museum,  has  been 
engaged  in  cataloguing  and  re-arranging  such  of 
the  zoological  collections  as  had  not  been  revised 
by  Dr.  Tarr.  The  invertebrates  and  reptiles  were 
in  need  of  special  attention,  requiring  both  re- 
labeling and  re-arrangement.  Many  gaps  still 
exist  in  the  collection,  specially  among  the  lower 
forms,  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  secure  a  large  se- 
ries of  specimens  this  summer. 

Dr.  Paulmier  is  preparing  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  batrachians,  turtles  and  lizards  of 
the  State,  which  will  be  issued  as  a  Museum  bul- 
letin; while  Mr.  E.  C.  Eckel  has  in  preparation 
a  discussion  of  the  snakes  of  New  York  and  the 
adjoining  states. 

New  quarters  for  Botanist  and  Entomologist. 
The  State  entomologist  has  moved  into  his  new 
quarters  in  Geological  hall,  and  the  State  botan- 
ist soon  will  move.  This  change  affords  much 
needed  space  and  additional  facilities  for  work. 
It  will  require  some  time  to  arrange  the  collec- 
tions in  their  new  quarters,  but  when  this  has 
been  done  there  will  be  a  much  better  exhibit 
than  it  was  possible  to  make  in  the  old  offices. 


SCHOOL    LEGISLATION 

Members  of  the  legislature  who  are  interested 
in  the  schools,  are  contributing  largely  to  the 
legislative  grist  this  session.  Since  our  last 
issue  the  following  bills  have  been  introduced, 
prior  to  March  1,  icjoi : 

There  are  two  bills,  essentially,  representing 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  in 
New  York  city  school  administration.  The  first 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Elsberg.  It  provides 
substantially  for  a  revision  of  the  educational 
chapter  of  the  Charter  Revision  Commission's 
report.  It  tetains  the  provisions  of  the  Davis 
bill,  generally;  but  gives  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation power  to  make  salary  schedules.  It  re- 
tains the  four  mills  provision  of  the  Davis  law, 
but  includes  with  the  teachers  all  employes  of 
the  educational  department,  and  places  the  excess 
of  money  raised  to  the  credit  of  the  amount  to 
be  raised  by  tax  the  succeeding  year.  It  pro- 
vides for  separate  schools  for  colored  children. 
It  aims   to  retain  centralization.    In   committee. 

A  Brooklvn  school  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Audette.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  to 
borough  school  boards  about  the  same  power 
possessed  by  them  before  the  consolidation  of 
the  city.  It  retains  the  central  school  board  giv- 
ing them  power  to  appoint  a  city  superintendent. 
who  is  to  visit  and  supervise  schools,  and  make 
recommendations  as  to  courses  of  study  and  mat- 
ters generally  pertaining  to  the  schools.  The 
borough  boards  shall  have  control  of  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  teachers,  for  their  own  schools,  from 
the  eligible  list.  The  schedule  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries shall  remain  as  under  the  Davis  law.  This 
bill  aims  at  decentralization,  and  abridgement  of 
the  authority  of  the  central  board  and  city  super- 
intendent.   In  committee. 

Introduced  by  Senator  Cocks:  A  bill  authoriz- 
ing boards  of  education  in  first  and  second-class 
cities  to  establish  and  maintain  separate  schools 
of  instruction  for  girls  in  trades  and  industries, 
and  giving  training  in  domestic  science.  In 
committee. 

Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Snyder:  Authoriz- 
ing the  issue  of  $30,000  in  bonds  by  the  Kingston 
school  district,  to  build  and  equip  a  school 
building. 

Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Price:  Provid- 
ing for  military  instruction  of  bovs  in  schools 
of  cities  of  the  first  and  second-class.  Instruc- 
tion to  be  given  by  officers  or  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  army.  Instruction  to  be  given  out- 
side of  school  hours  as  far  as  possible.  It  pro- 
vides for  State  appropriation  for  equipment,  etc. 
In  committee. 

Introduced  by  Senator  Armstrong:  A  bill  en- 
acting the  Dow  school  law  of  last  year,  omitting 
the  forged  clause  of  the  same.  This  bill  affects 
Rochester. 

Introduced  by  Assemblyman  McQuade  and 
Senator  Willard :  A  bill  authorizing  the  electors 
of  the  city  of  Utica  to  vote  upon  the  question  of 
free  text  books  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city.  The  matter  of  raising  funds  and  select- 
ing books  is  left  to  the  school  commissioners. 
In  committee. 


Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Fowler:  An  act 
to  make  school  district  No.  9,  in  the  town  of 
Pomfret  (the  city  of  Dunkirk),  a  union  school 
district.  This  measure  further  provides  that: 
"An  officer  of  such  board,  if  still  a  member  of 
the  board,  shall  hold  his  office  until  his  successor 
has  been  duly  elected.  Hereafter  it  shall  require 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  constituting  such 
board  of  education  to  elect  its  officers."  And 
this:  "If  the  office  of  a  member  of  such  board 
becomes*  vecant  for  any  cause,  except  expiration 
of  term,  the  remaining  members  of  such  board 
who  belong  to  the  same  political  party  as  did 
such  member,  may  by  a  majority  vote,  appoint  a 
person  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  balance  of  the 
unexpired  term." 

The  Dunkirk  board  is  dead-locked,  and  the 
officers  are  both  Republicans,  and  still  holding 
on  to  their  offices.  The  measure  is  condemned, 
because  of  its  partisan  character.  Has  passed 
the  Assembly. 

Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Baker:  An  act  to 
establish  a  Normal  School  at  Elbridge,  Onon- 
daga county.  The  provisions  being  that  the  trus- 
tees of  Munro  Collegiate  Institute,  and  that  school 
district  number  nine,  town  of  Elbridge,  both 
convey  to  the  State  the  property  owned  by  them. 
In  committee. 

Introduced  by  Senator  Trainor:  An  act  to 
amend  the  school  laws,  providing  for  tenure  of 
office  for  teachers.  This  bill  is  supported  by 
President  John  T.  Nicholson,  of  the  State 
Teachers'  association,  but  is  opposed,  as  intro- 
duced, by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  new  matter  is  essentially  as  fol- 
lows: "Nor  shall  any  teacher  be  dismissed,  ex- 
cept upon  recommendation  of  the  school  com- 
missioner, and  for  reasons  which,  if  appealed  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  shall 
be  held  to  be  sufficient  cause  for  such  dismissal. 
A  contract  made  with  any  teacher  shall  become 
void  upon  the  expiration  of  said  teacher's  cer- 
tificate of  qualification,  unless  such  certificate  be 
extended  and  renewed."  And  this  clause:  "No 
teacher  shall  be  removed  except  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the,  or  approved  of  the,  school 
commissioner,  and  for  neglect  of  duty,  inca- 
pacity to  teach,  immoral  conduct,  or  sufficient 
cause.  Also  to  pay  the  wages  of  such  teacher 
out  of  moneys  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
Any  contract  made  with  a  teacher  shall  become 
void  upon  the  expiration  of  said  teacher's  cer- 
tificate of  qualification,  unless  such  certificate  is 
extended  or  renewed."  The  first  clause  refers  to 
common  school  districts,  and  the  last  to  union 
free  school  districts.    In  committee. 

The  Fredonia  State  Normal  School  bill  has 
passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  has 
become  a  law. 

Introduced  by  Senator  Elsberg:  An  act  pro- 
viding that  the  principal  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  a  public  or  private  school  shall  instruct 
and  train  the  pupils  by  means  of  drills  at  least 
once  a  month,  to  be  able  to  leave  the  building 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  penalty  of 
non-compliance,  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  fifty  dol- 
lars.   In  committee. 

Introduced  by  Senator  Krum:  An  act  to  es- 
tablish a  Normal  School  at  Johnstown,  and  ap- 
propriating $too,ooo  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  act.    In  committee. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  N.  E.  A. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
association,  at  Chicago,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  T.  R.  Glenn,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  first  vice-president,  Henry  P.  Emerson, 
Buffalo;  second  vice-president,  F.  W.  Cooley, 
Calumet,  Mich.;  secretary,  John  W.  Deitrich, 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Chicago  was  chosen  as 
the  meeting  place   for  th<*  next  annual -session. 


HENRY    P.    EMERSON 

The  selection  of  Superintendent  Henry  P. 
Emerson,  of  the  Buffalo  schools,  to  a  prominent 
office  is  a  well- merited  recognition  of  his  rank 
in  the  educational  world,  and  a  compliment  to 
New  York  State. 

Superintendent  John  Kennedy,  of  the  Batavia 
schools,  gave  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
subject,  Individual  Instruction  an  Imperative 
Need  in  Our  Schools." 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago,  announce  for  immediate 
publication  a  School  Edition  of  John  Burroughs 
Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers,  at  60  cents, 
net.  The  great  popularity  of  the  regular  one- 
dollar  edition  of  this  book  has  led  to  the  issue 
of  this  School  Edition  in  unabridged  form  with 
a  specially  designed  cover  at  a  reduced  price. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  gathered  most  of 
his  scattered  notes  on  the  smaller,  more  common 
mammals — the  squirrel,  the  woodchuck,  the  rab- 
bit and  hare,  the  skunk,  the  fox,  the  weasel,  etc., 
together  with  some  interesting  new  matter.  The 
book  is  not  a  formal  natural  history,  but  gives 
more  or  less  complete  life  histories  of  the  various 
animals,  and  many  interesting  facts  about  the 
lives  of  these  little-known  neighbors  of  ours  are 
brought  "out,  all  told  in  Mr.  Burrough's  own 
charming  style. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  15 
of  Audubon's  famous  pictures,  and  there  is  a 
very  good  frontispiece  of  a  red  fox  from  life. 

New    Methods    tn    Education.    By   J.    Liberty 
T^dd.     Orange    Judd    Company,    New    York. 
Price,  $2.00. 
The   author  of  this   book   is   one   of  the  best 

authorities  upon  the  subject  of  manual  training. 

Not  alone  in  our  own  country,  but  upon  the  con- 


tinent, his  methods  of  treating  this  subject  have 
attracted  attention.  He  believes  in  his  subject, 
and  presents  it  in  such  a  logical  and  consistent 
manner  that  his  enthusiasm  takes  firm  hold  upon 
the  student  He  takes  up  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Manual  Training,  Drawing,  Model- 
ling Wood  Carvr  g.  ai  d  hi  ranges  the  toirseof 
study  of  each;  giving  directions  concerning  the 
employment  ol  the  same.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
well-planned  volume. 

Wigwam  Stories  By  Mary  C.  Judd,  Teacher  in 
the  Lincoln  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  done  a  service  to 
our  American  school  children  in  bringing  to- 
gether in  so  attractive  a  form  so  much  material 
that  has  been  hitherto  practically  inaccessible  to 
our  boys  and  girls.  The  book  is  planned  for  a 
supplementary  reader  for  the  third  or  fourth 
grades  in  grammar  schools.  Part  I.  gives 
sketches  of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  their  ap- 
pearance, manner  of  living,'  customs,  etc.  Part 
II.  tells  of  their  traditions  and  myths.  Part  IIL 
is  devoted  to  the  Indian  of  to-day,  his  condition 
and  his  present  beliefs. 

We  have  received  from  Rand  &  McNally  books 
Seven  and  Eight  of  their  new  series  of  school 
readers,  Lights  to  Literature.  These  books  have 
just  come  from  the  press.  They  are  edited  by 
C.  W.  French,  Principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  and  J.  E.  Adams,  Principal  of  the  Gaudy 
School,  Chicago.  Much  credit  is  due  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  these  superior  text-books,  for 
providing  the  best  selected  masterpieces,  and  giv- 
ing them  in  complete  form.  The  spirit  of  the 
author  cannot  be  caught  from  meagre,  thread- 
bare extracts,  selected  at  random.  Another  fea- 
ture is  the  fine  portraits  of  the  authors,  and  an 
extended  biographical  sketch,  written  in  such  a 
style  as  will  interest  the  young  reader.  We 
commend,  unstintedly,  these  volumes. 

Syntax    of    Classical    Greek.    Part    I.    The 
Syntax  of  the  Simple  Sentence.     By  Basil  Lan- 
neau  Gildersleeve,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Charles  William  Emil  Miller, 
Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  in  Johns 
Hopkins   University.    Cloth,    i2mo,    190  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.    American  Book   Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
The  publication  of  this  book  will  be  welcomed 
by  Greek  scholars  who  are  desirous  of  securing 
a  clear  conspectus  of  Greek  usage  and  who  wish 
to  extend  the  present  limits  of  their  knowledge. 
Professor  Gildersleeve  is  universally  recognized 
as  the  foremost  authority  on  Greek  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  the  present  book  embodies  the  results 
of  the  researches  and  studies  which  he  has  car- 
ried on  for  many  years. 

A  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  Albert  Perrv 
Brigham,  A.  M.,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  Professor  of 
Geology  in  Colgate  University.  D.  Appleton 
&  Company,  New  York. 

We  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  work, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  from  a  superficial  examination, 
to  be  a  noteworthy  volume.  Certainly  in  point 
of  illustration  and  typographical  appearance,  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  text-books  upon  the  subject 
of  geology  that  we  have  seen  in  many  a  day. 
Tb*>  arranflrenumf  nf  the  subject  matter,  and  the 
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general  plan  of  the  book  appeals  to  us  as  being 
well-given.  The  style  of  the  writer  is  clear  and 
concise,  and  the  thought  is  not  in  any  way  ob- 
scure. We  believe  it  to  be  a  work  that  will  bear 
close  inspection  from  teachers  of  this  important 
subject. 

Child    Life,    a    Primer.    Macmillan    Company, 

New  York  City.    Price,  25  cents. 

This  is  another  of  the  Blaisdell  series  of  read- 
ers, and  is  designed  for  the  earliest  beginners. 
It  is  a  little  volume  well  planned  and  nicely  got- 
ten up. 

D.  H.  McBride  &  Co.,  of  Akron.  O.,  have  sent 
us  a  delightful  little  volume  entitled  "The  Two 
Stowaways, '  from  the  pen  of  Mary  G.  Bonesteel. 
This  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  juvenile 
book  that  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  Philippines 
in  story  form.  The  setting  of  the  scene  of  the 
first  chapter^  is  in  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  beauti- 
ful Lake  Champlain.  Something  of  geography, 
customs  of  the  Filipinos,  as  well  as  conditions  of 
the  life  of  the  American  soldier,  are  dealt  with. 

It  is  a  healthful  and  helpful  volume  in  every 
way,  and  will  prove  interesting  to  children,  and 
of  value  to  them. 


The  Bird  Book.    By  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  world  is  full  of  birds  of  all  kinds  and 
plumage  and  degrees  of  interest.  They  are  all 
about  us,  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  even  in  the 
crowded  city  thoroughfares.  They  were  made 
for  the  pleasure  of  man,  but  few,  indeed,  are 


they  who  really  see  them;  few  can  tell  their 
species  or  define  their  characteristics.  This  nicely 
written  volume  aims  at  the  one  thing — to  interest 
the  student  in  bird-study.  It  aims,  also,  to  lead 
the  student  to  the  bird,  instead  of  bringing  the 
bird  to  the  student.  It  is  a  volume  of  worth  in 
this  subject. 

W.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co..  of  Chicago,  have  sent 
to  us  a  Primer,  in  the.  series  of  Wheeler's  Graded 
Readers.  It  is  a  book,  the  arrangement,  matter 
and  tyoographical  appearance  of  which  merits  un- 
usual attention.  The  illustrations  are  certainly 
the  best  and  clearest  of  any  we  have  seen  in  a 
book  of  its  class. 

We  have  received  from  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston,  three  other  books  in  the  Riverside 
Biographical  series.  These  three  deal  with  the 
lives  of  those  eminent  Americans,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Willian  Penn  and  Peter  Cooper.  The 
publishers,  by  this  series,  purpose  to  give  a  bio- 
graphical history  of  our  country,  in  condense*!, 
yet  clearly  outlined  form.  The  books  will  he 
issued  from  time  to  time.  They  are  prepared  by 
able  writers,  and  are  fully  up  to  the  pretensions 
of  their  publishers,  both  in  matter  and  purpose. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  sent  us 
the  second  book  in  their  Beacon  Song  Collec- 
tion, the  author.  Herbert  Griggs.  The  little  vol- 
ume is  an  excellent  one  for  school-room  nse. 
Songs  for  special  occasions,  for  which  the  teacher 
is  always  on  the  lookout,  are  features  of  this 
collection. 


Newell's  Chemistry^* 

"I  have  carefully  examined  NewelPs  Chemistry  and 
find  it  well  adapted  to  the  year's  work  in  our 
course.  It  meets  the  requirements  of  the  regents 
more  fully  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  come  to  my  desk."  —  Frederick  Leighton, 
Principal  Hinsdale  (N.  Y.)  Union  School. 

Cloth.     410  pages.     Illustrated.     Price,  $1.10. 
Circular  on  the  Regents'  Requirements  in  Chemistry  mailed  free. 


D.  C.  HEATH  <&  CO.,  Publishers 
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Chaucer.    Edited  by  Mark  H.  Liddell,  recently 
Professor    of    English    in    the    University    of 
Texas.    Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
The  student  who  attempts  to  read  or  study  this 
great  poet  of  the  English  tongue  superficially  has 
a  task  before  him  in  which  the  rewards  of  his 
task  are  comparatively  less  than  the  labor  per- 
formed.   The  beauties  of  the  thought  and  style 
are  so  much  hidden  in  the  mazes  of  Middle-Eng- 
lish orthography  that  without  assistance  he  soon 
lays  down  the  book.    Yet  in  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, this  poet  must  not  be  ignored,  for  upon  his 
thought  as  a  foundation  rests  the  better  part  of 
English  literature. 

To  prepare  the  student  of  English  literature  to 
read  intelligently  Chaucer's  lines.  Professor  Lid- 
dell has  prepared  a  text  book  of  uncommon  value. 
The  book  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  elementary 
grammar  of  Middle  English,  and  contains  some 
of  the  best  of  the  poet's  writings. 

A  LOVER  OF  CHILDREN 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  Mrs  Phoebe  A.  Hearst 
to  be  interested  both  in  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  children  and  young  people.  She  was  a 
school  teacher  in  the  days  before  her  marriage  to 
Senator  Hearst  and  probably  little  dreamed  that 
one  day  she  would  be  able  to  spend  millions  on 
behalf  of  others.  Her  work  for  the  University 
of  California,  and  her  Kindergarten  Work,  are 
very  sympathetically  described  by  Sarah  K.  Bol- 
ton in  the  February  number  of  The  Delineator. 
Mrs.  Hearst  seems  to  spend  all  her  time  going 
about  doing  good,  and  not  harm,  with  her  enor- 
mous wealth. 


A  TOWER  OF  STRENGTH 

The  55th  Annual  Statement  of  the  old  Connec- 
ticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Hart- 
ford, which  we  print  in  this  number,  presents  the 
largest  financial  institution  of  New  England  as  a 
tower  of  strength  and  a  power  of  beneficence  pre- 
eminent in  the  great  domain  of  life  insurance 
endeavor  and  development.  Briefly  stated,  this 
great  trustee  of  the  father's  and  husband's  her- 
itage to  his  family  has  in  resources,  assets  of 
$64,965,000,  surplus  of  $7,191,000,  income  of  $8,- 
085,000,  policy-holders  of  over  68,000,  and  a  busi- 
ness experience  extending  over  fifty-five  years, 
during  which  period  it  has  paid  in  death  claims 
and  endowments  $120,564,001).  in  dividends  to 
policy-holders  $61,095,000,  and  made  and  saved 
for  its  policy-holders — besides  paying  all  ex- 
penses of  management —  $61,121,000  more  than 
they  have  paid  in  premiums.  Its  policies  are 
the  best  in  txisterce  for  family  protection  and 
self-provision.  We  advise  all  who  are  contem- 
plating insurance  to  read  the  advertisement  and 
address  either  the  Home  Office,  or  the  New  York 
State  General  Agents,  as  to  the  Company's  plans, 
and  other  information. 

Rape  Vow  a  Blewlsh  ott  tlK  Stmt? 

Or  an  nnrightly  dif>fljrnrement  which  yon  have  been 
afraid  to  have  removed  ?  Molep,  Wart*.  Pimple*,  Red 
Nope,  Freckles,  Decolorations,  etc.,  positively  removed 
without  cutting  by 


JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist 

Violet  Oream  26o.  37  North  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  T. 


Syracuse   Penny   Blue   Prints 

Over  2.000  Differt-nt  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  sells  for  10  cents. 
THE    PRANC,    PI  ATINF.TTFS  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Gray  Mat*,  10  cents  net.    Unmounted  5  cents  net.    Size  of 
plate  about  7x9.    Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  in  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

F.  E.  COLWELL  &  CO.,  "f&ftFS™** 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS !  ttXff*8& 

you  may  secure .  by  the  use  of  your  nsme  only,  a  part  of  $100 
IN  GOLD,  and  many  valuable  book*  and  novelties  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE.  No  money  required.  Full  particulars, 
also  list  of  persons  who  were  fortunate  in  a  nimilar  contest  free. 
Thi*  is  a  very  remarkable  offer  and  one  it  will  pay  \ou  to  inves- 
tigate. Many  of  the  world's  b*st  books  can  be  added 
to  your  library  without  «xpena*  to  you.  Write  at 
once  for  full  information.     The  Pathfinder,  Pathfinder,  D.  C. 


7Fd>  Q  r  h\i>rCL  Columbia  Ujwmimty— New  York  City.— 

Vvai  Uv  1 V  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  amounting  to 

/T/\I  !/>/*/>      $d.?ou  annually.    Degree  of  B.  8.  granted  on 

VlfV/llvy  v      completion  of  two-y^are'  Collegiate  Oourne 

followed  by  two-years*    course   lending  to 

Diploma  in  Elementary    Teaching.  Kindergarten,  Fine  Arts, 

Donv  stic  Art,  Domestic  Science.  Music,  or  Manual  Training. 

Oradnate  courses   leading  to    Hither   Diploma,    Diploma    in 

Secondary  Teaching,  or  to  the  Degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.D. 

Catalogues  on  application  to  Secretary. 

JAMBS  B  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.,  D*an. 

Unemployed  Teachers  ! 

or  th7refebr°aW0Uld    Good  Business 

to  teaching,  may  secure  a  desirable  engagement 
;  by  addressing 

C.  B.  BEACH  &  CO.,  280  Broadway,  New  York 


WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S 

t  INTERNATIONAL  J 

DLCTtONAJTYi 


NEW  EDITION. 


25,000  ftr.Wor*- 


ruea,  Etc* 

Prepared    under    the    direct  supervision  of  W,  T,  HARRIS,   Ph.D,,  LL.D-,   United  Sta'-n 
Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  a.  large  corps  of  competent  specialists  and  editor:;. 

New  Plates  Throughout.       Rich   Bindings.        2364  Pages*       5000   Illustrations. 

Better  than  Ever  for  Home,  School,  and  Office. 

Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  with  a  vacuole  Scnotfb  GtaMicr/j  <*& 

*  FirM  Ha*-1;  in  ipialny,  ficcond  class  in  fcitt."         AY,  fajai  A f  urray  Buticr. 


G.  &  C  MERRIAM  CO,f  Publishers,  SprtngfUld,  Mass*,  U,  S.  A, 
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55th  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE 


OF    HARTFORD,   CONN. 


Net  Assets,  January  i,  1900 $62,377,878  93 

>C  RECEIVED  IN  1900  >€ 

For  Premiums, $5,086,064  36 

For  Interests  and  Rents,  . 2  960  678  97 


>C  DISBURSED  IN  1900  >€ 

For  claims  by  death,  matured  endowments,  and  annuities, 

Surplus  returned  to  policy-holders, 

ted  and  surrendered  policies, 


8.046.743  33 
$70,424,622  26 


Total  to  policy-holders, 

mission  to  agents,  salaries,  medical  examiners'  fees,  printing,  adver- 
tising, legal,  real  estate,  all  other  expenses, 

Taxes, 

Balance  Net  Assets,  December  31, 1900, 

>€  SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS  >€ 

Loans  upon  real  estate,  first  lien, 

Loans  upon  stocks  and  bonds 

Premium  notes  on  policies  in  force, 

Cost  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company, 

Cost  of  bonds, 

Cost  of  bank  and  railroad  stocks, 

Cash  in  banks, 

Bills  receivable 

Agents'  debit  balances, 


$4,818,998  83 

1.305.439  28 

548.652  96 

$6,673,091  07 


1,010.709  49 
400,799  41 


8,084.599  97 
$62,340,022  29 


$26  469  472  gb 

2.300  00 

763.861  90 

12,054.396  47 

21.730  558  33 

473.454  OO 

826,974  00 

4346  54 

14,6;8  09 


Add  Interest  due  and  accrued 

Rents  due  and  accrued 

Market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  over  cost, 
Net  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums, 


Less  Bills  receivable  and  agents'  debit  balances, 


$980  591  12 
21,248  05 

1. 319  797  97 
3?2.52f  35 

$2,644,158  49 
19.004  63 


$62,340,022  29 


Admitted  Assets,  December  31,  1900, 

>€  LIABILITIES  >€ 

Amount  required  to  re-insure  all  outstanding  policies,  net,  company's 

standard 

All  other  liabilities, 


$2.625.153  86 
$64,<)6n.i76  15 


$56,321,159  00 
1  452  668  71 


Surplus  (including  contingent  real  estate  depreciation  mem.  account,  $700,730  99) 

Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  receipts  in  1G00,  12.56  per  cent. 
Policies  in  force  December  31,  1900,  63, 161,  insuring  $161,566,603  00 


$57,773,827  71 
7  i9i.*4*  44 


JACOB  L.  GREBNE,  Prest.       JOHN  H.  TAYLOR,  Vice-Prest.       HERBERT  H.  WHITB,  Sec.       DANIEL  H.  WELLS,  Actuary 


A.  A.  DAYTON. 
D.  B.  COOPER. 


Genera.!  Agent  for 
Ee-sterrt  New  York 

General  Agent  for 
Western  New  York 


51  StOLte  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
B&Li\k  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  V 
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NOT  A  VTORY  PAPER 

THE     LITTLE     CHRONICLE 

Bright  New  Idea  Br  IMantiy  Carried  Out 

^Ycm  Tmvq  of  tea  wonisrei  vrhr  soTwb  >  U  didn't  print  a  newspaper  Tor  boya  and  etrU,  the  keenest  news  huntera  in  the  world. 
At  hut  <o  nit)  >  It  ha-*.  It  is  c  vile  I  Thi  Uttlb  Can  hiolb.  co  n**  oat  every  week,  nna  Is  bo  valuable  from  an  educational  stand- 
point that  it  is  aire*  ly  used  as  a  text-bootc  In  thoniands  of  schools  all  over  the  country.  No  family  in  which  there  are  children  ten 
years  oil  in  i  upw  ir  1  shoul  1  be  without  it,  and  it  In  equally  attractive  to  the  "grown  ups."  It  is  the  most  valuable  kind  of  reading 
matter  yo  i  can  put  into  the  hands  or  young  pe  >ple  and  there  is  no  other  piper  like  it.    Among  its  features  are  : 

A  <rt;>'iic  pict  ird  of  th-i  zroit  piuorami  or  lire  around  the  globs  ea^h  week,  entitled  "  Last  Week  in  the  World.1* 

NiujronMid  ')-3 fulfill  illustration*  including  reproductions  of  paintings  07  modern  masters  exhibited  in  the  leading  art 
centers  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

A  min  on  feroitor's  projection  on  which  is  indicated  each  week  by  ^numbers  the  location  of  great  events.  This  feature  is 
called  **  The  Map  Summary  of  the  News." 

A  careful  and  impartial  review  of  political  events. 

A  weekly  review  in  the  ••  Commerce  M  department  of  the  great  movements  in  trade  and, finance.  H 

A  record  of  progress  in  mechanics  and  the  industries. 

The  achieve  njnts  and  discoveries  or  iia;ur*li*ts  and  other  scientific  men  in  the  various  domains  of  investigation. 

Selections  from  the  best  works  in  literature  in  connection  with  anniversaries  each  week. 

A  com  nu  or  t|'i-*stions  headed  "  The  Life  Class  "  reviewing  the  principal  features  of  the  previous  issue  in  their  relation  to  the 
various  school  studies. 

A  department  devoted  to  sport,  containing  all  the  news  that  is  clean  and  healthful  in  this  line  and  leaving  out  all  that  la 
objectionable. 

A  NEWSPAPER 

THE     LITTLE     CHRONICLE 

Has  Been  Called  an  "Inspiration"  and  a  "Classic." 

With  Bach  Subscription  We  Give  a  Copy  of  Our  Booklet,  (Handy  Pocket  Size) 
Life  as  a  School  Study,iln!whlch  Is  shown 

Why  all  other  studies  largely  miss  their  purpose  without  it. 

Why  It  does  not  increase  the  work  of  either  teacher  or  pupil  but  greatly  lightens  the  work  of  both. 

How  to  teach  t  and  its  application  in  detail  to  Geography,  Drawing,  Language,  Arithmetic,  Pnysiology,  Nature  Work,  Physics, 
History.  Civil  Government  and  all  other  branches  in  the  school  course. 

Way  some  of  the  most  valuable  information  in  the  w«>rld  l»  not  contained  in  any  text-book,  but  is  contained  in  Life  Study. 

How  it  will  enable  parents  and  teachers  to  find  the  beet  method  of  teaching  each  individual  child  and  what  his  special  talents  are. 

How  it  supplies  the  advantages  of  the  three  systems  of  education  -the  Private  School,  the  Public  School  and  the  School  of  Life, 
which  produces  what  we  call  "the  self-made  man/' 

Why  the  daily  newspaper  is  not  and  never  can  be  a  suitable  text-book  for  this  study. 

NO  OTHER  PAPER  LIKE  IT 

We  have  felt  the  need  of  something  of  the  sort  for  a  long  time,  and  I  know  of  nothing  which  has  the  same  function. 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Chairman  Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School.  Oehkotht  Wit* 
"THE  TRUE  THEORY"  SAYS  COLONEL  PARKER 
"The  modern  and  true  theory  or  education."  writes  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  "is  to  do  what  you  propose— keep  the  scholar 
In  touch  with  life.    You  are  succeeding  remarkably.    We  shall  use  your  paper  in  the  Institute." 

Sample  copy  eent  free  on  application  to  LITTLE  CHRONICLE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

State  and  Randolph  Streets,  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION 

The  Best  All-around   Educational  Magazine  in  the  State 
C.    E.   FRANKLIN,   Editor 

PRICE,  $1.00  A  YEAR 

In  order  to  still  further  increase  our  subscription  list  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFERS: 

HBW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  Review  of  Reviews 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  New  England  Journal  of  Education 

NSW  YORK  E  OTJCATION  and  American  Primary  Teacher 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  Teachers'  World 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  Popular  Educator 

NEW  YoRK  EDUCATION  and  Primary  Education 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  *nd  8chool  Bulletin 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  Success 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  Youn*  Idea 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  and  The  Current  History  Review 

During  the  coming  year  Nrw  York  Education  will  be  brighter  and  better  than  ever  before  and 
no  Progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

These  combination  offers  are  also  open  to  present  subscribers  to  New  York  Education,  who  re- 
new their  subscriptions. 

Send  for  sample  copy. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY, 

8L  Chapel  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


REGULAR  PRICK 

OUB  PRIOS 

$3.50 

$2.50 

8.60 

2.26 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

1.60 

200 

1.60 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 
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Thos.  R.  Shewell  &  Co. 


BOSTON 

68  Chauncy  Street 


NEW  YORK 
111  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO 
378  Wabash  Avenue 


Books  to  be  of  use  in  the  modern  school-room  must  combine  three  qualities — 
they  must  be  interesting,  instructive,  and  inspiring.  We  would  invite  the  attention  of 
educators  to  the  following  books,  which,  we  believe,  contain  all  of  the  above 
elements : 

Southworth  &  Goddard's  Language  Lessons 

Southworth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic 

Gilbert's  School  Studies  in  Words 

Brands  &  Van  Gieson's  Physiologies 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography 

Ellis's  Young  People's  History  of  Our  Country 

Tomlinson's  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution 

The  Round-Hand  Rational  Slant  Writing 


fettXSXSXSSSSSS^^ 


Supplementary    Reading    and    Literature 


DIME  CLASSICS 

Vaile's  Literature  Series,  to  which  new  cumbers 
are  being  added  each  month,  includes  the  choicest 
American  and  English  classics  for  school  use.  each 
accompanied  with  notes,  explanations,  and  his- 
torical aids  by  the  editor.  The  numbers  now 
ready  are  as  follows: 
i.     Evangeline — Longfellow, 

2.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  Poems — 

Lowell. 

3.  Julius  Caesar—  Shakespeare. 

4.  j  Rime  of  Ancient  Mariner — Coleridge. 

\  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard — Gray 

5.  Great  Stone  Face  and  Other  Twice   Told 

Tales— Hawthorne. 

6.  Living    Arrencin    Authors    ( Biographical 
Sketches  with  Portraits)—  Van  Vltet. 


(  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
I  Rip  Van  Winklt — Jrvtng. 
Christmas  Carol — D  ckens. 

)A  lJe«-erted  Village. 
^     ~         


8.      

9.  (A  lJe«-erted  Village.  )  Ready 
The  Traveler—  Goldsmith.     \  Jan.  1st. 

Other  numbers  in  preparation.  10  cents  a  copy. 
Special  introduction  prices  when  ordered  in  quan- 
tities. 


CURREHT  EVENTS  n -^ 

Many  hundred  good  schools  every  year  find  The 
Week's  Current  the  best  investment  for  supple- 
mentary reading  and  literature  woik,  because 
the  well  edited  material  it  presents  each  week  in 
geography,  history,  civics  and  science,  and  its 
literary  department  contains  the  best  classics 
frcm  American  and  English  literature  for  school 
study.  If  you  have  never  had  The  Week's  Cur- 
rent in  your  school  you  have  no  idea  how  its  use 
each  week  awakens  enthusiasm,  arouses  new  in- 
terest, enlivens  nearly  every  subject  of  study,  and 
gives  life  and  reality  to  school  work  by  bringing 
the  outside  world  into  the  schoolroom. 

The  Week's  Current  gives  all  this  history — 
making  news  of  the  world  each  week. 

CLUB  PBICES  for  use  in  school  will  be  sent 
on  request. 


E.  O.  VA1LE,  Publisher,  Oak  Park  or  Chicago,' [111.    -j 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Ave.,  32nd  and  33rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 

ABSOLUTELY  PAIRED  PROOF*. 

Condncted  on  the  American  and  European  Plans. 

American  Plan  $3.50  per  day  and  upward*. 

European  Plan  $1 .00  per  day  and  upward*. 

$900,000  in  Alterations  and  Improvements. 

Accessible  to  all  Railroads,  Ferry?,  Theatres,  and  only  five 
minutes  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Electric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 
lines. 

Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenue 
Can. 

REED  &  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 


How  to  Strengthen 

TKe  Memory,  v  v 

IF  A  BOY  OR  GIRL  can  answer  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  the  questions  in  any 
issue  of  the  YOUNG  IDEA,  based  on  the 
reading  of  a  previous  issue  you  may  know 
th  it  he  or  she  has  read  the  journal  with  due 
care.     The  Subjects  in  YOUNG  IDEA  are 

well  balanced  for  memory  work 

This  exercise  of  a  Friday  Afternoon  will 
provoke  discussion,  stimulate  thought,  keep 
the  reader  in  totich  with  the  liviug  world, 
and  be*t  of  all,  create  a  love  for  good  litera- 
ture. Try  the  journal  one  year,  or  a  part 
of  a  year,  and  be  convinced. 

We  will  send  in  clubs  of  ten  to  one  address, 
and  a  desk  copy  free,  for  five  months  at 
15  cents  a  subscription. 

ADDBK88,  jAMES  E.  HUGHES 

4  Ashburton  Place 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telophonft  462  Incorporated  1888 

FAMILY  WASHING  AND  CARPET  CLBAH DIG 

A  SPECIALTY 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 
8  and  xo  Union  Street.  A  T  "D  A  wv    KT    "V 

And  37  and  99  Division  Street,    Ai»i3A«  I ,  JJ .    I . 


SUMMER  SESSION 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

July  5  to  August  16,  1901 


84  COURSES  IN  J9  DEPARTMENTS 


Ample  Facilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  Work 
University  Credit.     Comfortable  Temperature. 

Great  Variety  of  Rt  creations. 
Single  tuition  fee  of  $25.     Inexpensive  Living. 


For  Circular  And  Book  of  Views,  address, 
THE  REGISTRAR,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS 


When  calling*  please  ask  for 

Mr.  Grant 
Whenever  you  need  a  book, 

address  Mr.  Grant 
Before   baying   books,  write   for 
quotations.    Au  assortment  of  cata- 
logues and  special  slips  of  books  at  reduced  prices,  sent  for  ten 
cent,  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discount 


LEVI    MOORE 

Photographer 

and  Artist .. 

Studio  :  15  and  17  9{prth  "Pearl  St.,  cAlb&ny,  N.  Y. 

KEELER'S 

Ibotel  anb  "Restaurant 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ladles*  Dining  Room— Second  Floor. 

C.  G.   CRAFT  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Maiden  Lane  and  Jamas  St.,  ALB  ANT,  N.  Y 


Academic  Caps  &  Gowns 

are  now  .used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  High 
Schools  li  is  the  Uniform  of 
the  Educational  Army;  sold  or 
re  ted.  Illus'rated  catalogue 
upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  T. 
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EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Miss  E.  E.  FOSTER,  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  50  Brom field  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


TBI  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  PISK  &  CO.,  Proprietor! 
4  Ash  burton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1605  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
208  Michigan  Boulevard.  Chicago,  111. 
414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
4  Kvans  Building,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
69)  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
420  Parrolt  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
626  Stlmson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends   normal   and  college   graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'    AGENCY.    Oldest  and  beat  known  in  U.  S.    Bat.  185s 

■ P.  V.  HUYSSOON,  I  , 

3  E.  1 4th  St.,  N.  Y.       John  C.  Rockwell.  ) 


Managers. 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 

OF  BO8TON,  268  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Recommends  n/perior  teachers.     Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials. 

The  Educators*  Exchange 

(fobjcbr.lt  home  teachers'  agency) 

352  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

PLACES  EXCELLENT  TEACHERS 

Hm  HitAMMf  is  valuabIe  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
JtH  /l0CHVy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  fl***  ia  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
70a  about  them  iDfll  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  Da* AMtttt£ttd< 
C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracuae,  N.  Y.         WWimWHW* 


...OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  E.  WIN  SHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,  JU.OO 


It  consists  of  thirty- two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WE   HAVE   unequalled   facilities   for  placing  teachers  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 


3  Somerset  Street, 
Western  Office,  AKROff,  OHIO. 

WJff.  P.  JARVIS.  ALVIN  P.  PEASE. 


-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1203 


Teachers  seeking  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  consult  the 

™Zr"'  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 'r^T' 

ONE  PEE  REGISTERS  TEACHERS  IN  BOTH  OPPICES 
Established  17  Tears  Positions  Pilled  4,900 


The  Bridge  Teachers'  Agencies  &«»U££Ba"  -—»»-» 

One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices.       We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 

*"p|7  A  l^i-ITTUQ    Ta7  A  WTTT^i    For  September.     Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  vacan- 
1  LAL«nLI\u     W  iAlN  1  JuJL/    cies,  $450  lo  $900.    Hi^h  School.  $500  to  $1,500.    Super- 

-= = —    in teLdeuts,  $1,000  to  $3,500 

Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,  The  Albert  Teachers,  Agency, 

Fine  Arts  Building,  CHICAGO. 


Please  mention  "New  York  Education"  when  answering  Advertisements. 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Has  filled  51  94  positions  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  the  States  near- 
est the  N&w  York  Office. 

Of  this  number  2652  positions  were  in  New  York,  a  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  represent 
and  serve  the  inter*  sts  of  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

The  New  York  Office  received  more  direct  calls  for  teachers  of  High  school  and  grade  positions  in 
1900  than  during  any  previous  year  ot  its  history. 

Manual  and  Registration  Forms  sent  on  application  to  the  NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

156  Fifth  Avenue. 

H.  E.  CROCKER,      } 

Fi^mentianNewYarkEdvcaiian.  JANB  BELCHER,     f11^0^ 


PORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

^Btandow 
^Printing  Company 

54  and  56  Dean  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Printers,  Binders  and  Blank -Book 
Makers.  Everything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 


The  ready-to- write  Instrument  of  to-day  is 

"WATERMAN'S    IDEAL 

FOUNTAIN    PEN." 

an  Indispensable  convenience  for 

STATESMEN,  LAWYERS,  PHYSICIAN8, 

AUTHORS,  REPORTERS,  BUSINESS  MEN, 

TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS. 

Every  pen  warranted  to  give  eatiaf action. 

Prices* according  to  value.  Catalogue  furnished. 

L.    E.    WATERMAN    CO. 

Largest  Fountain  Pen  Mfrs.  in  the  World. 

167  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Latest  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


1st  and  2nd  Tears 
Some  of  our  Friends 

1 11  us.    Boards,  80  els.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

For  Firs!  Year.  Interesting  stories 
of  animals  told  in  a  charming  manner. 
Easy  reading  for  very  little  children. 

Buds,  Stems  and  Boots 

»  11  jus.    Boards.  80  cts.;  Cloth.  40  eta. 

A  charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
encouraging  a  love  of  plant  life,  vet 
giving  valuable  information  for  stories. 

Our  Flower  Friends 

Illus.    Largr  Type.    Boards,  80  cts.; 
Cloth,  40  cts. 

PlaTit  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Stories  from  Birdland 

Fully  Illus.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

As  to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  thee**  books  we  uet-d  only  to  ssy 
that  tiny  are  by  the  successful  author 
ot  Stoiietfi-otn  Animal  Land. 


2nd .  andlSrd  Tears 

Katun  Stories  for  Youngest 
Headers 

By  Anna  C.  Davis 

^Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Embellished  with  colored^ photographic 
illustrations.    Large  type. 

Ton  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
illustrations  in  your  Nature  Storing  for 
Yinnintft  Header*.  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  text,  good 
as  It  is. 

Hknbt  T.  Bailbt,  Supt.  of  Drawing, 
Mats. 


Introduction" to  Leaves  from! 
Nature 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts.1  Z 

Printed  In  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  hi*  graded  ss  far  as 
poHsible.  so  hs  to  bring  before  ihe  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


3rd  and  4th  Tears 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  eta. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
children  everywhere  as  "just  the 
thing"  that  has  been  needed.— lYimary 
Education. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories 
from  Flowerland 

By  Mara  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I  and  II. 
Boards,  80 cts.;   Cloth, 40 cts. 

Our  Friends  of  the  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Leaves  from    "Nature's  Story 
Book 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kbllt 

Vols.  I,  II  and  III. 

Illus.    Boards,  40  cts. :  Cloth,  60  cts.  each 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition 


10  cents, 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


50  Bromfleld  Street 
BOSTON 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
NBW  YORK 


378  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


809  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


45  6 


Please  mention  "New   York   Education"  when  answering  Advertisements. 


RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

SUCCEEDING 

BIOHABDSON  &  00.        THE  H.  P.  SMITH  PUBLISHING  00.         FRANKLIN  PUBLISHING  (JO. 

American  Music  System  Charts  and  Readers,  by  Frederick  Zuchtmann. 

Bien's  Map  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity. 

Blackboard  Outline  Maps. 

Franklin  Political  and  Physical  Maps. 

Franklin  Globes,  8  inch,  12  inch  and  18  inch. 

Ideal  Vertical  Copy  Books. 

Monteith's  Natural  History  Readings  (two  books  of  third  year  grade). 

Natural  History  Studies  Charts. 

Primary  Language  Studies. 

Shearer's  Grading  of  Schools. 

Smith's  Intermedial  Copy  Books,  Practice  Books,  and  Writing  Charts. 

Smith's  Superior  Steel  Pens. 

Spalding  &  Moore's  Language  Speller,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

White's  School  Drawing  Compasses  and  Blackboard  Compasses. 

RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

135  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


BIRD    DAY    AND    ARBOR    DAY 


Prepare  to  celebrate  these  days  by  ordering  the  following.    These  bird  pictures  are  In  colors  true  to  nature. 
Price  2  cento  each,  or  the  80  pictures  for  only  $1.00.    Send  for  full  list  of  406  pictures. 


Size  7x9  inche 


11  American  Bine  Jay 

12  Swallow-tailed  Indian  Roller 
18  Red-headed  Woodpecker 

14  Mexican  Mot  Mot 

15  King  Parrot 

16  American  Robin 

17  American  Kingfisher 

18  Bine  Mountain  Lory 

19  Red- winged  Black  Bird 

20  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird 

21  Blue  Bird 

22  Barn  Swallow 

23  Brown  Thrasher 

24  Japan  Pheasant 

25  Bobolink 

26  American  Crow 

27  Flicker 

28  Black  Tern 

29  Meadow  Lark 

8«>  Great  Homed  Owl 

31  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

32  Canada  Jay 

88  Purple  Gallinule 

84  Smith's  Longspur 

85  American  Red  Crowbills 

86  California  Woodpecker 

87  Pie-billed  Grebe 


88  liohemian  Wax  Wing 
3»  Long- billed  Marsh  Wren 

40  Arizona  Jay 

41  Screech  Owl 

42  Orchard  Oriole 
48  Marsh  Hawk 

44  SciHsor-  tailed  Flycatcher 

45  Black-capiied  Chickadee 

46  Prothonotary  Warbler 

47  Indigo  Bird 

48  Night  Hawk 

49  Wood  Thrush 
60  Cat  Bird 

51  Yellow-throated  Vireo 
5i  American  Mocking  Bird 
58  Black-crowned  Night  Heron 

54  Ring-billed  Gull 

55  Logger  head  Shrike 

56  Baltimore  Oriole 

57  Snowy  Owl 

58  Scarlet  Tanager 

59  Ruffed  Grouse 

60  Black  and  White  Creeping  Warbler 

61  American  Bald  Eagle 

62  Ring  Plover 
68  Mallard  Duck 

6f  American  Avocet 


65  Canvas- back  Duck 

66  Wood  luck 

67  Anhinga.  or  Snake  Bird 

68  American  Woodcoox 

69  \\  h  te-Winged  Scoter 

70  Snowy  Heron,  or  Little  Egret 

71  Osprey 

72  Sora  Rail 

78  Kentucky  Warbler 

74  Red-breasted  Merganser 

75  Yellow  Legs 

76  Skylark 

77  Wfkou's  Phalarope 

78  Evening  Grosbeak 

79  Turkey  Vulture 

80  Ganibel's  Partridge 

81  Summer  Yellow  Bird 

82  Hermit  Thrush 

83  Song  Sparrow 

84  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

8%  Ruby-throHted  Humming  Bird 

86  House  Wren 

87  Phoebe 

88  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

89  Mourning  Dove 

90  White-breasted  Nuthatch 


"The  person  who  subscribes  for  this  work  will  have  in  his  hands  a  natural  history  of  birds  with  illustrations  equal  to  Audubon *■ 
great  work,  and.  If  possible,  even  more  natural."—  A  Sttbtaibtr. 


TYPICAL 


FOREST   TREES    IN    PHOTOGRAVURE 

Printed  byfhand  on  cards  9  x  ia  inches 


FIRST  SERIES 

1. 

Black  Oak 

1. 

2. 

White  Pine 

>*. 

8. 

American  Elm 

8. 

4. 

Lorn  hardy  Poplar 

4. 

5. 

Tamarack 

5. 

6. 

Soft  Maple 

6. 

7. 

Willow 

7. 

8. 

White  Birch 

8. 

SECOND  SERIES 

Red  Oak  1. 

Silver  Leaf  Poplar  2. 

Hickory  8. 

Hard  Maple  4. 

Fir  Balsam  5. 

White  Anh  6. 

White  Cedar  7. 

Beecn  8. 


THIRD  SERIES 
White  Oak 
Black  Walnut 
Horse  Chestnut 
Basswood  or  Linden 
Black  Ash 
Butternut 
Locust 
Biiternut  Hickory 


40  cents  a  Series;  the  Three  Series.  $1.00,  postpaid 
Accept  mv  thanks  for  the  fine  reproduction  of  tree  photos  which  I  received  from  you  this  morning.    I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
making  myself  familiar  with  them,  and  in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  them,  Very  truly  yours, 

B     J  ANNA  E.  FRIEDMAN,  Special  Instructor,  Buffalo,  N.  X\ 

These  pictures  are  so  natural,  one  can  step  behind  them. 

A.  W.  MUMrORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Prdvldes  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers 

Assists  Teachers  in  obtaining  Positions 

Rents  and  Sells  School  Property 


Liberty,  N.  Y. — I  shall  always  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  agency  to  my  friends.  It  has 
aided  me  in  securing  my  first  position,  which  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other 
way.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  prompt  attention  at  all  times.  ADNA  S.  SHIRES, 
January  28,  1901. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. — The  short  time  which  elapsed  between  my  registration  in  your  agency  and  my 
securing  a  position  in  this  school  testifies  to  the  efficiency  of  your  services  in  my  behalf.  FRED  J. 
NASH,  Cascadilla  School,  January  28,  1901. 

Macon,  Mo. — I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  agency  to  both  teachers  and  employers  as 
being  the  very  best  for  faithful  and  efficient  service  in  their  behalf.  L.  M.  SAXTON,  M.  S., 
January  31,  190 1. 

Fairport,  N.  Y. — I  thank  you  once  more  for  locating  me  in  this  position,  and  shall  contiaue  to  tell 
my  friends  of  the  businesslike  methods  of  your  agency.     SUSAN  J.  EVANS,  January  25,  1901. 

Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. — I  have  taken  the  position  in  Mahopac  Falls  for  which  you  recommended 
me  in  November.     NEVA  C.  WHITLOCK,  January  29,  1901. 

Kittanninr,  Pa.— I  have  closed  a  contract  with  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  for  the  position 
of  commercial  teacher,  for  which  you  recommended  me.     MARK  B.  SANDERS,  January  31,  1901. 

Bath,  N.  Y. — I  suppose  you  know  by  this  time  that  we  employed  Mrs.  Tompkins  and  that  she  has 
begun  her  work.  I  believe  she  is  all  that  you  represent  her  to  be.  Prin.  W.  T.  PALMER,' 
February  7,  1901. 

St.  Michaels,  Mi>. — Through  your  agency  I  was  enabled  to  secure  my  present  pleasant  situation. 
My  relations  with  you  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.     ERNEST  SHAWEN,  February  18,  1901. 

Lakk  Placid,  N.  Y. — I  enclose  check  in  payment  of  my  commission.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  my  work  here.     JOHN  L.  BLOOD,  February  22,  190 1. 

North  Adams,  Mass. — I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  assistance  in  securing  me  so  desira- 
ble a  position.  It  is  exactly  what  I  have  wished.  Your  agency  has  given  me  more  attention  than  all 
of  the  other  three  to  which  I  belong.     ANNA  M.  PUGSLEY,  February  25.  1901. 


We  aim  to  recommend  competent  teachers  only 
and  make  no  charge  to  employers 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Prop.,  »i  chapei  St.,  Albany,  n.y. 

KEYBOARD  FOR  ALL 

The  Best  Keyboard  Densmore  Typewriters.   Wall  Charts  and 

<76  OR  84  CHARACTERS) 

,or  ,he     ®  ®(D©(D®  ®®CD®®<§>    21"  * 

New  and  Popular  ®®®®®®®®®®©        ™B1 
"Touch  Method"  ®®®®®®®®®®®      "„"„„, 
of  Typewriting.  ©®®®®®®®©©0©  T"™"Tt"  C0' 


309  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SPACE  BAR. 


A    JVEW    AVMBE'R     'BOOK 


THE  ARITHMETIC  PR-IMER 

A  MMREK  BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS  designod  lo  piwwle  any  sorirs  rrf  Arithmetics 

By  FRANK  H.  HALL,  Author  of  The  Werner  Arithmetics  (A  Three  Book  Course) 
Thf  Hail  ApiTHTfrrir-*  <\  Two  Book  Cf)Tir*e> 
Clotht  128  pages,  Colored  Illustrations.    Price,  postpaid,  25  aMfe 


CONTENTS  :  Introucction 
Chapter     I.     For  parents  and  for  teachers  of  backward  pupils.     6  pp. 
Chapter    II.     For  teachers  of  first  grade  pupils,     8  pp. 
Chapter  III.     For  teachers  of  second  grade  pupils,     4  pp. 
The  Primer  of  Arithmetic. — A  guide  to  teachers  of  second  grade  pupils  in  oral 
work  in  number,  and  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  second  or  third  grade,  as  a  review  of 
what  they  have  been  taught  orally.      108  pp. 


The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  series  of  very  easy  steps  so  selected  as  to  induce  the  child 
to  image  magnitude  in  connection  with  numbers. 

THE  ARITHMETIC  PRIMER  is  an  Independent  Number  Book  prepared  to  precede  or  accompany 
any  series  of  arithmetics. 


WE'RJVE'R    SCHOOL     "BOOK.    COMPAfty 

CHICAGO    NEW  YORK    BOSTON 
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POSITIVELY  FIRE-PROOF 


Jf  tterioui  and  Ewopeati  Plans 


Most  Attractive  hotel  in  Ne<w  York  State 


Zen  E^ck  Hnnex 


66  North  Pearl  St. 


ROOMS  SINGLE  OR  EN-SUITE 


H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

English  Grammar  for  Grammar  Schools 

In  the  INDUCTIVE  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  by  the 
well  known  Educators.  Larkin  Dunton,  L.L.  D..  late 
head  Master  Normal  School,  Boston,  and  Augustus 
11.  Kelley,  Master  Lyman  School,  Boston. 

For  the  upper  Grammar  grades.    230  pp.    Price,  55  cents. 

The  child  is  led  by  easy  steps  from  the  study  of  the  simple 
and  readily  understood  sentence  to  the  mastery  of  the  more 
.difficult  forms  of  the  language.  The  publishers  believe  that 
nothing  is  wanting  to  make  this  book  the  best  of  its  kind. 

The  FIRST  BOOK  in  the  Inductive  Course,  beautifully 
illustrated,  was  published  last  season.  In  this  book  children 
are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  speak  correctly  in  sentences  from 
the  teginning.  It  is  adapted  to  the  upper  Primary  and  lower 
Grammar  grades. 

Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 

By  Wilbur  F.  Nichols,  Master  of  Eaton  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Books  IMIMV-V  VI-VII-VIII,  price  25c  each. 

A  book  for  each  school  year. 

The  most  economical  system  for  school  supply. 

The  plan  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  series  and  that 
they  meet  a  want  is  evidenced  by  their  ready  and  enthusiastic 
adoptions.  Among  recent  adoptions  is  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
the  City  of  Boston. 

Teachers,  Superintendents  and  school  officers  who  wish  tot 
best  text- book  are  invited  to  examine  the  Inductive  Coarse  in 
English  and  the  Nichols's  traded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.    Ssm- 

Sle  copies  will  be  mailed;  the  Grammar  for  30c,  First  Book  «0c, 
iraded  Lessons  15c  each. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
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Use  and  Control  of  Examinations  Prest.  Arthur  T.  Hadley 
The  Batavia  Experiment  ....  Supt.  Barney  Whitney 
That  Boy Blanche  M.  Fuller 


One  Dollar  a  Year 


•      Ten  Cents  a  Number 
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"  Child  Study  " — Weather  Influence Educational  Exchange 

School  Boards — Rochester  Decision 

Editorials 

In  the  Schools  of  the  State 

State  Department  and  Regents9  Offices 

Regents'  Examinations  and  Answers 

School  Legislation 

Book  Notices 


READY 


A  new  and  practical  text  in  Composition  and  Rhetoric  by  LEWIS  WORTH  INGTON 
SMITH,  Ph.  B.  (late  of  the  University  of  Nebraska),  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Tabor  College,  la.,  and  JAMES  E.  THOMAS,  A.  B.  (Harvard),  Master  in  English,  the  English  High 
School,  Boston. 

No  teacher  who  wants  the  very  best  and  the  very  latest  text-book  on  these  all  important  subjects 
can  afford  to  change  or  introduce  any  book  until  he  has  examined  the  new  SMITH-THOMAS 
COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any  teacher  of  the  subject  who  will  critically  examine  it  with  refer- 
ence to  its  introduction. 

BENJ.  H.  SANBORN   &   CO.,  Publishers  boston  «nd  Chicago 
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The  Silver  Series  of  Language  Books 


BY  ALBERT  Lb  ROY  BART  LETT,  A.  M. 


Beautifully  illustrated  in  color.     Cloth. 


First  Steps  in  English 

For  Elementary  Grades.      173  pages. 

Introductory  price,  38  cents. 

The  elementary  book  presents  the  rudimentary  principles 
with  simplicity  and  skill,  and  illustrates  them  by  apt  and 
beautiful  selections. 

A  more  exquisite  specimen  of  work  than  "First  Steps  in  English"  I  have  never 
seen.  .  .  .  Worthy  of  the  admirable  methods  used  in  developing  the  knowledge  of 
the  pupil  in  the  English  language.  —William  P.  Lunt,  Sctt.,  Newburyi)ort^  Mass. 

The  Essentials  of  Language  and  Grammar 

For  Grammar  Grades.     318  pages.     Cloth.     Introductory  price,  62  cents. 

This  higher  book  covers  the  technical  essentials  of  grammar 
and  composition,  and  by  the  free  use  of  the  best  literature  in 
analysis  creates  a  fine  literary  taste  and  a  correct  and  elegant 
diction. 

"  The  Essentials  of  Language  and  Grammar  "  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  books  in 
this  line.  The  facts  of  the  structure  of  the  English  language  are  so  treated  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  impress  themselves  clearly  upon  the  pupil.  This  clearness  of  treatment 
is  aided  by  the  interest  which  the  selections  chosen  must  arouse  in  the  learner.— 
T.  W.  Harris,  Suit.,  Keene,  N.  H. 


Bird  Day:  How  to  Prepare 
for  It 

By  Charles  A.  Babcock,  A  M  .  LL.B.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Oil  City,  Pa.  Square  16mo. 
95  pp.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
This  book  contains  ample  directions  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bird  observation  into  schools  without 
interfering  with  the  regular  course  of  work.    It 
also  gives  adequate  suggestions  for  Bird  Day  pro- 
grams    It  is  a  book  that  every  bird  lover  ought 
to  posses,  whether  teacher,   pupil   or  amateur 
observers 

First  Steps  in  Reading 

A  New  Primer  in  the  Normal  Course  in  Beading. 
By  Emma  J.  Todd,  lately  Training  Teacher  in 
Public  Schools  of  Aurora.  Illinois,  and  W.  B. 
Powell,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Washington,  D.  C.    96  pages.    24  cents. 
A  Pint  Reading  Book  which  is  Pedagogically  Cor- 
rect in  Method,  Built  along  Natural  Lines,  and 
truly  Educative. 


Systematic  Methodology 

By  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Pd.D.,  Principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School.  366  pp. 
Price,  $1.50. 

A  work  designed  to  rationalize  and  harmonize 
teaching  processes,  careful  and  systematic  in 
treatment  and  application  to  school  work. 

"Suggestive,  interesting,  and  helpful  work  on 
Methods."— Joseph  Walton,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of 
Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 


Springtime  Flowers 

By  Mae  Ruth  Norcboss.    91  pages.    Illustrated. 
36  cents. 

A  book  wherein  the  child's  instinctive  love  of 
flowers  and  natural  interest  in  well-told  stories 
are  most  happily  utilized  in  teaching  simple, 
yet  accurate,  botany. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  6  COMPANY 


Boston 


New  York 

29-33  East  19th  Street 


Chicago 
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Teachers  Need  Cash 


as  much  as  anyone !    Why  not  earn  some 
by  securing  subscribers  for  that  peerless, 
===========^=======      all-around  school  journal,  NEW  YORK 

EDUCATION  ?    You  can  easily  secure  the  subscription  of  a  teacher  to  whom  you  present  the  merits 
of  this  magazine.     Liberal  commissions.     Write  for  terms. 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO.,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.^Y. 


\S4flsrttf^Z 


TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


No.  444.  School 
No.  556, Vertical. 


iSTERBKCKWAt*) 


Try  llicm  in  ynnr  School  imd  ortierfthrough  your  local  Stationer 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO* 

Works,  Cflrmli  t]1  N.  JF.  36  John  Street,  New  York 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE  PHOTOS. 


Send  your  Cabinet  or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  25  cents-  No  change 
made  in  the  picture  you  send.  Your  photo  returned  with  miniature,  postage  prepaid,  in  one  week  from 
time  of  receiving,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect  Send  for  sample  free  and  descrip- 
tive circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 


P.  O.  Box  No.  495. 


W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

The  Elementary  Inductive  Geography 

By  MARY  R.  DAVIS  and  CHAS.  W.  DEANE,  Ph.  D. 


Parts 


THE  EARTH  AS  THE  HOME  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  THE  WORLD 

THE  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE 
EARTH 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  DIVIS- 
IONS 

Over  400  illustrations— the  finest  and  most  effective  of  any 
Geography.  Nearly  every  point  illustrated.  In  all  cases,  the 
questioning  and  the  text  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  of  their  home  surroundings. 

The    Maps,    Physical    and    Political    of 
the  Very  Best 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  will  commend 
itself  to  all  educators  who  are  looking  for  a  book  presenting  this 
subject  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner  within  the  com- 
prehension of  children,  as  well  as  one  arranged  on  pedagogical 
andtscientiflc  principles. 

Size  7H  *  9J4.ins.    212  pages.    Price,  post-paid,  72  cents. 


POTTER  &  PUTNAM  CO., 

74  Fifth  Avenue 

Mooney^Bunding  NEW   YORK 

Send  poHtal  for  wimple  "pages  showing  plan  of  the  book  and 
character  of  Physical  and  Political  Maps. 


tPe  Prang  elementary  Course 
lit  m  Construction 

Artistic  in  every  detail 

Essentially  practical  |in  the 

school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 

teachers 

now  Ready 

Eighth  Year  Manual 

A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office,  3  and  5  W.  48th  St. 
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SCRIBNER   BOOKS 

Redway's  Elementary  Physical  Geography 

383  pages.'  Maps,  Diagrams  and  Charts  with  Questions  and  Exercises.    $1.25  net 

Distinguished  by  Elementary  Character — Practical  Usefulness — Author's 
Reputation — Best  Maps  in  any  Physical  Geography 

Davidson's  History  of  Education 

300  pages.     With  Bibliography.    $1.00,  net 

Distinguished  by  Difficulty  of  the  Author's  Task  and  yet  his  Greatest 
Success — Unusual  Scholarship  Combined  with  Judgment — Most  Re- 
markable Tribute  from  Critics  as  Thomas  Davidson's  Last  and  Best 
Work 

Thatcher  and  Schwill's  General  History  of  Europe 

600  pages.     Maps.     Genealogical  Table  and  Index.    $1.50,  net 

Distinguished  by  Period  Covered,  300  to  igoo  A.  D.  —  Conformity  to 
Recommendations  of  Best  Teachers — Treatment  of  Essential  Facts. 
Outgrowth  from  Previous  Successful  Books 

Scribner's  Series  of  School  Reading 

12  volumes  published.     60  cents,  net  each 

Distinguished  by  Best  Contemporary  American  Authors — Howells,  Seton- 
Thompson,  Stockton,  Cable,  Eggleston,  Etc. — Being  "too  fine'  artistically 
for  School  Use — Excellent  Reading — Departure  from  Bad  Traditions 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

New  York  and  Chicago 
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The  Twentieth,  Century 
Text  -  Books 


Plant  Relations.    A  First  Book  of  Botany.     By  John  Merlk  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  Department  of 

Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicage.     i2mo      Cloth,  $1.10. 
Plant  Structures,    A   Second   Book  of  Botany.      By  John   Merle  Coulter,  A.  M.,   Ph.  D.      i2mo. 

Cloth,  $1.20. 

Plants.     A  Text-Book  of  Botany      By  John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.  D.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1  80. 

Plant  Studies.     An  Elementary  Botany.     By  John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.  D.     12010.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

An  Analytical  Key  to  some  of  the  Common  Flowering  Plants.    By  John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.  D.     i2mo 

Limp  cloth,  45  cents. 

A  History  of  the  American  Nation.  By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  AM.,  LL.  B.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan.    i2mo.     Clo'h,  $1.40. 

Animal  Life.  A  First  Book  of  Zoology.  By  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.f  President 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  Vernon  L.  Kellcgo,  M.  S.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.20. 

The  Elements  of  Physics.  By  C.  Hanfokd  Henderson,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Pratt  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  and  John  F.  Woodhull,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physical  Science,  Teachers'  College. 
Columbia  University.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.10.  Edition  with  Experiments,  $1.10.  With  Experi- 
ments, $1.25. 

Physical  Experiments.  A  Laboratory  Manual.  By  John  F.  Woodhull,  Ph.  D.,  and  M.  B.  Van 
Arsdale,  Instructor  in  Physical  Science  in  Horace  Mann  School.  i2mo.  Cloth,  with  alternate 
pages  blank,  60  cents.     Without  blank  pages,  45  cents. 

The  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  Abram  Van  Eps  Young,  Ph.  B.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111.      i2mo.    Cloth,  95  cts.     With  Experiments,  $1. 10.     Laboratory  Manual,  45  cts. 

A  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Colgate  Univer- 
sity.    i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.40. 

A  Text-Book  of  Astronomy.  By  George  C.  Comstock,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Director  of  Washburn  Obser- 
vatory, Madison,  Wis.     12 mo.     Cloth,  $1.30. 

A  German  Reader.  By  H.  P.  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  in  Hobart  College. 
1 2 mo.     Cloth.  $1.00. 

English  Texts.    For  College-entrance  Requirements.     Best  edited  and  most  scholarly  series. 
Other  volumes  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation. 
All  new,  up  to  date,  beautifully  illustrated.     The  perfection  of  modern  text-books. 
Already  introduced  into  such  schools  as  those  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,   Philadelphia, 

Boston,     Baltimore,    Chicago,    Washington,  D.   C,    Indianapolis,    Kansas   City,    Fort 

.Wayne,  Evansvilie,  Ind.,  Los  Angeles,  and  scores  of  others. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue,  and  further  particulars. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY.  Publishers 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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THE  BEST  MODERN  BOOKS   FOR  ADOPTION 

ATWOOD'S  STANDARD,— GRAMMAR-SCHOOL,  and  BXERCISBS  m  ALGEBRA.    Purely  inductive  method  with  profuse 
graded  examples  on  each  subject  selected  to  illustrate  principles  and  not  present  puzzles.    Greatly  simplifies  the  teaching. 

John  Tetlow,  Head  Matter  Oiris'*  High.— "Atwood's  Standard  Algebra  was  adopted  for  Boston  High  Schools  at  the  request  of 
my  teachers  and  myself  as  the  be*t  available/1    Many  similar  endorsements. 
New  Century  Readers.    For  Childhood  Days  I.    Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  II. 

Strictly  Pedagogical,  Pure  In  Literature,  Limited  Vocabulary,  Carefully  Graded,  Artistic    Color  Plates  and  Outline  Drawings 
High  Art  Reproduction,  Vertical  Script.    They  meet  all  Technical  Requirements.    Third  and  Fourth  soon  ready. 
"Decidedly  the  best  First  and  Second  Headers  examined."— M.  V.  O'Shea,  Prof.  Pedagogy,  University  Wis. 
THE  QUINCT  WORD  LIST  (new).    By  Supt.  Parlin.    Over  6,000  of  the  most  common  words  carefully  graded  in  original  groups. 
Deane's  Phonetic  Reader.    Best  rapid  method  for  teaching 
reading.    40  cents. 

"I  like  it  better  than  any  other  phonetic  method  I  have  seen." 
—Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  Primary,  Boston. 

Teat  the  Morse  Speller  By  Prof.  Dutton.  It  meets  Regents' 
requirements.  It  teaches  spelling  by  graded  dictation  and 
correlation.  It  is  recognized  as  the  correct  method  and  is  re- 
ceiving constant  important  adoption. 

"The  * Morse  Speller'  is  almost  an  ideal  book.  Its  plan  is  in 
every  way  sensible  and  practical."—  W.  F.  Gordy,  Principal, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Intermedial  Copy-Books 

business  hand,  not  a  back  slant. 


New  York  City. 


The  popular  System.    Teach  round 
'     -     -     Many  thousand  dozen  in 


Smith's  Basy  Experiments  in  Physics.  Clear,  accurate  treat- 
ment with  simple  apparatus  obtainable  everywhere.  50  cents. 
"It  is  by  far  the  bent  and  most  complete  thing  of  its  kind  I 
have  ever  seen."— Prof.  J.  O.  Brown,  Illinois  Slate  Normal 
University. 

The  Par  Bast  and  Far  West  Red  Children.  Mara  L.  Pratt. 
(New)  Indian  Myths.    Very  attractive.    Fourth  Grade. 


Geographical  Series.    Supt.  Carroll,  Worcester. 
In  large  demand  in  all  sections. 

Around  the  World.  First  Book,  Primary,  40  cents.  Second 
Book  for  3d  and  4th  Grades,  50  cvnts.  A  sociological  treat- 
ment of  unique  people.  Profusely  illustrated.  %iThe  best 
books  in  print  for  elementary  geography  work."—Orville  T. 
Bright,  Supt.  600k  County,  Chicago. 

Dutton 's  Historical  Series.  Indians  and  Pioneers  I.  7a  cents. 
Colonies  II,  80  cents'.  Prehistoric,  Pioneer  ana  Colonial 
Times.  Accurate  and  interesting.  Authentic  Illustrations. 
"Most  excellent  books.  We  have  adopted  them  in  Newark, 
N.  J."- C.  B.  Gilbert,  Supt. 

New  Century  Development  Maps.  In  blocks  of  50  outline 
Maps.  40  cents.  Best  and  cheapest.  In  universal  demand. 
"They  are  cheap,  dear  and  convenient,  and  far  belter  than 
any  others."    Prof.  R.  E.  Dodge,  teachers  College,  N.  T. 

Burton's  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 

Atwater's  Stories  from  the  Poets. 


Ford '8  Nature's  Byways. 


In  over 
1,000 
Schools 


THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  Publishers 

8  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON  96  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  105  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

Liberal  Discount.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog.       Many  Other  Choice  Books. 
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Dixon's 

Americtiii  «;raptille 

Pencils 

They  do  t-e  best  work,  and 
do  it  moat  economically  ; 
the  leads  wear  longest  and 
break  least. 


Rny    !UXON''S   pencils    fof    fill    |M'Hiul    jm-ilrt. 
can't  jrrt  th*m  Jif.  il.'.-il.T  ,  A  ■  v.  ill  limit  S*mpl*i 
double  the  BMHUfp  oa  M^ljiHif  1  ■•!  1-  I 
JOSEPH     DIXDN    CRUCIBLE    CO..    JERSlY    CITV 


New  York  University 


SUMMER  COURSES 

Session  1801.    Sevsnth  Year,  July  B — August  16 

FORTY  COURSES  in  Greek,  Latin,  Semitic,  English 
Literature,  Rhetoric,  German,  Philosophy,  Educa- 
tion, History,  Government,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Physical  Training. 

Tuition,  $25,00  for  the  Session 

The  location  is  unsurpassed  for  summer  school 
work,  it  combines  the  coolness  and  the  beauty  of 
scenery  of  the  heights  overlooking  the  Harlem 
River  and  the  Hudson  River  with  the  advantages 
of  the  great  city. 

For  "Announcement,"  address, 

MARSHALL  S.  BROWN, 
University  Heights,  New  York  City. 
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NE,W    TEXT -BOOKS 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

A    HISTORY   OF    ROME 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies 

By  George  Willis  Botsford,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Greece  and  Borne  in  Harvard  University. 
Half  Leather.  Price,  $1.10 

Similar  in  scope  and  method  to  the  "History  of  Greece"  by  the  same  author.  A  feature  of  the  earlier  book,  especially  com- 
mended by  teachers,  is  repeated  in  this  volume,— frequent  quotations  from  the  original  literature,  which  give  life  and  reality  to  the 
subject  and  enable  the  reader  to  taste  the  sources.  It  contains,  further,  many  illustrations  of  landscape,  art  and  customs,  with 
plans  and  maps  for  the  study  of  epochs  as  well  as  for  general  reference.  Among  the  "Helps"  of  the  closing  chapter  is  an  historical 
outline  of  the  early  Roman  Constitution. 


MACMILLAN'S  STANDARD    HISTORIES 

Adams'  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  $1.10      Ooman  and  Kendall's)  English  History,  -       $1.86 

Adams'  European  History ,         -         -        1.40      Ohanninff's  Students'  History  of  the  United  States,  1.40 

Botsford's  History  of  Greece,  -  1.10      Ohannine's  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  .00 

Powell's  Short  History  of  the  United  States  for  Beginners,  66  cents. 


BAILEY'S  BOTANY 

Ar\  Elementary  Text  for  Schools 

By  Professor  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Cornell  University. 

12mo.       Half  Leather.       600  Illustrations.       xiv-f-856pp.    Price  $1.10. 

Adopted  by  the  Schools  of 

NSW  YORK  BROOKLYN  ST.  LOUIS  INDIANAPOLIS 

Auburn  Cortland  Geneva  TIconderoga 

Carthage  Cattaraugus  Herkimer  Wellsvflle 

Castile  Dunkirk  Ithaca  Yonkers 


TARR  &  McMURRY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  RALPH  S.  TARR,  B.  S.,  Cornell  University,  and  FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.  D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Vol.      I.    Home  Geography  and  the  Earth  as  a  Whole,       ------         Price  60  cent* 

VoL    II.    North  Amerloa  and  United  States, Price  75  cents) 

VoL  III.    Other"  Continents  and  a  Review  of  the  Whole  Subject,         ....       Beady  in  March 


MACMILLAN'S  GERMAN  SERIES 

Edited  by  Waterman  T.  Hbwbtt,  Cornell.University 

12mo  Half  Buckram                                            Price,  each,  00  Cents 

Uhland's  Poems,  W.  T.  Hewett  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise,  G.  O.  Curme 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  W.  H.  Cai-ruth  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barn  helm,  8.  W.  Cutting 

Goethe's  Egmont,  Sylvester  Primer  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Wlllard  Humphreys 

Goethe's  Iphigenie,  C.  A.  Eggert  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  H.  Schoenfeld 

Preytag's  Die  verlorene  Handschrift,  K.  M.  Hewett  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  J.  T.  Hatfield 

Heine's  Prose,  A.  B.  Faust  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  in  Three  Parte,  Max  Winkler 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  new  york 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN   FRANCISCO  ATLANTA 
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"INFINITE   RICHES" 

The  Complete 

Pocket-Guide 

to  Europe^ 

Edited  by  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDM AN 
and  THOMAS  L.  STEDM  AN 
532  Pages 

One  Volume,  $1*25,  Full  Leather,  Postpaid 

Regularly  and  thoroughly  revised  every  year, 
It  is  complete*  concise,  handy,  and  compact  for 
pocket— advantages  appreciated  by  a  traveler. 


SOME  OPINIONS 

A  mart  comprehensive?  (guidebook,  ani  the  amount  of  Infor- 
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THE  USE  AND  CONTROL  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  T.   HADLEY,   YALE  COLLEGE 
(Abstract  of  an  address  published  in  full  in  the  Educational  Review.} 


AN  examination  has  two  distinct  uses: 
as  a  test  of  proficiency  in  what  is  past, 
and  as  a  means  of  classifying  students  for 
what  is  to  come.  In  the  former  aspect  they 
are  designed  to  reward  faithfulness ;  in  the 
latter  to  give  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  power.  Unfortunately,  these  two  quali- 
ties do  not  always  coincide.  We  have  all 
had  experience  with  pupils  who  have  been 
faithful,  and  who  have  acquired  that  kind 
of  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  pass 
most  examinations  credita- 
bly, but  who  do  not  have 
the  mental  training  which 
fits  them  to  go  toward 
higher  studies  with  those 
whose  acquirements  may  be 
less,  but  whose  grasp  of 
principles  is  stronger. 

This  difficulty  was  not  so 
seriously  felt  two  genera- 
tions ago  as  it  is  now.  In 
subjects  like  mathematics  or 
grammar,  an  examination 
in  the  subjects  which  had 
preceded  was,  if  well  con- 
ducted, an  excellent  test  of 
power  to  go  on.  This  was 
particularly  true  when  those 
examinations  were  conducted  orally.  An 
oral  examination  can  be  made  a  means  of 
proving  the  degree  of  a  pupil's  grasp  of 
principles,  rather  than  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  But  in  subjects  like  natural 
science  or  history,  which  are  taking  a 
larger  place  in  the  distinctively  modern 
courses  of  study,  there  is  no  such  necessary 
connection  between  acquirement  of  what  is 
past  and  power  to  go  on  with  what  is  to  fol- 
low. The  pupil  who  passes  a  good  exam- 
ination in  the  facts  of  history  may  be  con- 
spicuously unfit,  by  his  mental  constitution, 
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to  deal  with  political  economy.  The  pupil 
who  is  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  de- 
scriptive science  may  be  thereby  hurt,  rather 
than  helped,  in  any  subsequent  attempt  to 
master  mathematical  principles;  because 
his  mind  has  become  so  fixed  on  the  details 
that  he  underrates  the  relative  importance 
of  deductive  theory. 

These  evils  are  felt  in  some  degree 
wherever  we  attempt  to  classify  students  on 
the  basis  of  examinations,  but  they  have 
conspicuous  force  whenever 
the  student  passes  from  one 
institution  to  another.  With- 
in the  limits  of  a  single 
school,  of  whatever  grade, 
the  principal  can  so  arrange 
his  scheme  of  promotion  as 
to  correct  the  results  of 
examination  bv  the  applica- 
tion of  other  tests.  In  pass- 
ing from  the  control  of  one 
authority  to  another  it  is 
very  hard  to  carry  any  such 
policy  into  effect.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  seen  at  its  worst 
in  civil  service  examina- 
tions, where  the  tests  which 
can  be  apnlied  are  very 
ineffective  in  determining  the  student's 
probable  fitness  for  goverment  work.  I 
would  not  for  one  moment  undervalue  the 
good  results  brought  about  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  system ;  but  I  think  it  is  ad- 
mitted, even  by  the  friends  of  the  system, 
that  its  value  depends  upon  its  effects  in 
eliminating  the  grossly  incompetent,  who 
rely  on  political  influence  alone,  rather  than 
upon  its  accuracy  in  determining  a  candi- 
date's probable  usefulness  as  a  public  ser- 
vant. 

The  same  difficulty  exists  in  but  slightly 
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less  degree  in  the  passage  from  the  pre- 
paratory school  to  the  college.  Three  dis- 
tinct methods  have  been  devised  for  meeting 
it:  ist,  to  make  the  range  of  examination 
questions  wider,  so  that  the  student  shall 
have  every  possible  chance  to  show  what  he 
knows;  2d,  to  supplement  the  written  ex- 
amination paper  by  other  tests,  such  as 
certified  note  books,  objects  produced  by 
previous  work,  etc. ;  3d,  to  depend  on  cer- 
tificates given  by  the  teachers  who  have 
previously  had  the  candidate  in  their 
charge;  thus  taking  the  work  of  entrance 
examination  out  of  the  hands  of  the  college 
authorities  and  relegating  it  to  the  prepara- 
tory schools. 

The  first  of  these  methods  helps  the  unde- 
serving student,  who  trusts  to  chance,  quite 
as  much  as  it  helps  the  deserving  one.  The 
latter  may  do  absolutely  better  on  the  long 
paper  than  on  the  short  one,  but  he  is  liable 
to  do  relatively  worse,  especially  if  his  com- 
petitor has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  coach  who 
is  skilled  in  the  cramming  process.  The 
second  system  is  essentially  a  compromise, 
and  has  both  the  merits  and  the  faults  inci- 
dent to  a  compromise  system.  The  third 
method — admission  to  college  on  certificate 
instead  of  on  examination — has  many  advo- 
cates. It  has,  however,  disadvantages  which 
have  prevented  it  from  being  universally 
accepted,  and  which  cause  the  general  trend 
at  this  moment  to  be  away  from  it  rather 
than  toward  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires 
the  colleges  to  decide  whether  the  teachers 
are  good  or  bad,  trustworthy  or  untrust- 
worthy; and  it  is  more  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  merits  of  the  teachers  than 
upon  the  merits  of  the  boys.  In  the  next 
place,  an  examination  system  conducted  by 
the  colleges  works  as  a  stimulus  to  excel- 
lence in  the  preparatory  schools.  It  has 
the  merits  as  well  as  the  defects  character- 
istic of  any  competitive  system.  It  may 
cause  doubtful  methods  to  be  adopted  in 
certain  cases :  but  it  brings  out  an  amount 
of  energy  and  initiative  which  are  hardly 
to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

If  each  of  these  alternatives  proves  un- 
satisfactory, is  there  not  some  possible  com- 
bination which  may  be  suggested? 

If  we  look  at  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  college  we  find  that  they  fall  into 
three  classes :  first,  those  subjects,  like  math- 
ematics, or  language  in  the  narrow  sense, 
which  are  required  because  the  student  must 
know  them  in  order  to  go  on  with  his  sub- 


sequent studies ;  second,  those  subjects,  like 
specified  books  in  foreign  languages,  which 
are  required  because  the  college  authorities 
believe  them  to  be  desirable  means  of  attain- 
ing such  power;  and  third,  those  subjects, 
like  descriptive  science,  or  certain  parts  of 
history,  which  are  required  because  the  men 
in  the  secondary  schools  desire  them  and 
ask  for  the  moral  support  of  the  colleges 
in  promoting  their  study. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  put  all 
these  three  classes  on  the  same  plane  is  an 
illogical  one.  A  deficiency  in  the  first  group 
of  studies  may  not  properly  be  made  up  by 
excellence  in  the  third.  The  puoil  who  fails 
on  elementary  mathematics  has  no  place  in 
a  scientific  school,  and  very  little  place  in  a 
good  college,  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
acquirements  in  geometry  and  botany.  Not 
only  are  the  subjects  of  the  first  group  the 
most  vitally  indispensable  for  the  college, 
but  they  are  also  those  on  which  it  is  easiest 
for  the  college  to  examine ;  those  where  the 
possibility  of  cram  is  least,  and  power  to 
test  principles  in  a  written  examination  is 
greatest.  Can  we  not  divide  our  require- 
ments into  groups,  letting  the  colleges  exam- 
ine on  those  which  are  tests  of  power  to  go 
on,  and  leaving  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
to  present  certificates  on  those  which  are 
mere  tests  of  attainment — especially  if  they 
are  inserted  in  the  scheme  for  the  sake  of 
the  schools,  rather  than  the  colleges?  This 
method  would  have  the  advantage  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  our  college  examinations 
— in  itself  an  extremelv  desirable  thing — of 
preserving  a  standard  of  equality  which 
schools  would  compete  with  one  another  to 
reach,  and  of  allowing  at  the  same  time  the 
utmost  possible  latitude  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  different  teachers  to  bring  their 
pupils  up  to  that  standard. 

The  chief  objections  which  are  likely  to 
be  raised  may  be  stated  as  follows:  ist, 
the  attempt,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
made,  to  lay  special  stress  on  tests  of  power 
rather  than  on  knowledge — for  instance, 
sight  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
translation  of  English  into  Latin,  etc. — has 
disappointed  the  expectation  of  its  advo- 
cates; 2d,  in  the  inevitable  uncertainty 
attending  the  results  of  entrance  examina- 
tions—-due  partly  to  luck,  partly  to  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  examiner,  and  partly 
to  the  varying  physical  conditions  of  the 
candidates — the  substitution  of  a  small 
number  of    decisive  examinations    for  the 
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very  great  number  now  existing  will  cause 
some  candidates  to  be  unjustly  rejected  who, 
under  the  present  conditions,  atone  for  their 
deficiencies  in  some  lines  by  indication  of 
ability  in  others;  3d,  the  necessary  with- 
drawal from  the  examination  scheme  of  sub- 
jects like  history,  descriptive  botany,  or 
parts  of  the  English  papers,  will  serve  to 
give  them  an  apparently  inferior  position.  ' 

The  first  of  these  objections  can  be 
avoided  by  greater  care  in  the  arrangement 
of  such  examinations  than  has  hitherto 
been  exercised.  The  second  objection  could 
be  offset  by  increased  attention  to  the  read- 
ing of  each  paper,  which  the  comparative 
fewness  of  the  tests  would  render  possible. 
The  third,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is 
based  on  what  is  only  apparently  a  fault 
and  really  a  merit. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  a  master  in  a 
secondary  school  who  has  special  ability  in 
teaching  science  or  history  should  wish  for 
the  opportunity  to  prove  what  his  pupils 
can  do  in  collegiate  examinations.  He  will 
urge  that  if  they  are  not  given  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  examined,  they  will  neglect  the 
subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  injustice  to 
him  and  harm  to  themselves.  It  may  seem 
hard  to  tell  him  that  the  apparent  force  of 
these  arguments  of  his  is  based  upon  an 
overvaluation  of  the  usefulness  of  his  work 
to  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  college. 
Yet  I  believe  this  to  be  the  truth ;  and  if  it 
is  truth  it  should  be  told  plainly. 


I  am  not  underrating  the  importance  of 
these  things  in  the  scheme  of  secondary 
education.  For  the  pupils  who  are  going 
directly  from  the  high  school  into  practical 
life,  study  of  history  and  natural  science  is 
indispensable.  But  if  by  including  these 
things  in  the  examination  system,  we  give 
an  artificial  stimulus  to  their  pursuit  by  boys 
or  girls  who  are  afterward  going  to  college, 
I  believe  that  we  delay  the  advent  of  a 
reform  in  our  school  system  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  us  all.  That  reform  will  con- 
sist in  the  separation  of  our  classes,  both  in 
the  grammar  schools  and  in  the  high 
schools,  into  groups  that  are  about  to  finish 
their  school  days  and  groups  that  are  pre- 
paring to  advance  further.  It  would  be  a 
false  idea  to  assume  that  those  things  which 
are  taught  to  the  former  group  are  thereby 
stamped  with  a  badge  of  inferiority.  Our 
system  of  secondary  education  has  reached 
a  point  of  achievement  where  it  can  stand 
on  its  own  merits.  Those  in  charge  of  it 
recognize  that  they  have  outgrown  the  stage 
•  where  their  best  usefulness  was  found  in 
being  mere  preparatory  schools.  Let  us 
emancipate  ourselves  from  a  set  of  ideas 
which  are  but  the  remnant  of  a  state  of 
things  which  we  have  now  outgrown. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we  obtain  the 
best  preparation  for  college,  and  the  fullest 
development  of  the  value  and  freedom  of 
our  secondary  education. 


THAT  BOY 


BLANCHE    M.    FULLER,    LITTLE   VALLEY,    N.    Y. 


XJO  doubt  all  of  us  have  met  with  "That 
■**  Boy."  If  we  have  not  had  him  in  our 
own  schools  and  under  our  own  discipline, 
we  have  seen  him  in  other  schools,  and  may 
have  wondered  how  we  would  deal  with 
him  were  he  placed  in  our  charge. 

We  find  in  him  an  interesting  and  puz- 
zling type  of  childhood — the  wild,  careless, 
willful  lad,  who  rules  father  and  mother  or, 
perhaps,  who  is  utterly  neglected  and  dis- 
regarded, with  no  home  privileges  or  train- 
ing, who  cares  for  no  one  because  he  seems 
to  feel  that  no  one  cares  for  him. 

He  is  the  child,  who,  when  he  first  enters 
school,  is  prepared  to  do  his  worst  because 
he  knows  of  nothing  better  to  do,  who  enters 
with  the  fixed  purpose  of  carrying  every- 
thing before  him,  who  throws  books  and 


pencils  his  first  day,  who  kicks  and  strikes 
and  exercises  his  authority  in  the  way  of 
screams  and  yells;  and  who,  if  repri- 
manded for  his  conduct,  goes  home  deter- 
mined to  do  worse  the  next  day  if  he  can. 
He  is  the  one  who,  if  not  conquered  at  this 
age,  each  year  grows  more  and  more  to  be 
the  terror  of  his  schoolmates  and  the  dread 
and  fear  of  all  his  teachers;  and  we  who 
are  his  teachers  feel :  "What  a  fine  school  to 
teach  if  it  were  not  for  That  Boy/  and  what 
can  I  do  with  him?"  I  believe,  fellow- 
teachers,  it  is  a  question  worth  considering. 
Someone  has  said :  Every  teacher  who  suc- 
ceeds in  awakening  a  desire  for  better  things 
in  a  young  scapegrace  deserves  more  praise 
than  a  thousand  "hearers  of  lessons." 
Before  anything  can  be  accomplished  we 
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must  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  pupil 
and  show  it.  Does  any  teacher  who  has 
lived  in  this  indifferent,  selfish  world  need 
to  be  told  of  the  inspiration  that  comes  into 
the  heart  with  the  revelation  of  another's 
genuine,  unselfish  interest  in  her  welfare? 
And  we  must  bring  this  experience  to  the 
school-room.  Is  human  nature  one  thing 
there  and  another  in  the  outside  world? 
The  most  wayward,  trying  child  can  be 
aroused  and  his  better  nature  awakened,  if 
once  he  is  convinced  that  he  is  something 
to  his  teacher,  and  that  she  has  a  warm  and 
vital  interest  in  him. 

We  should  next  study  the  character  in 
question  before  we  try  to  act  upon  any  defi- 
nite measures.  It  would  be  as  well  to  try 
to  practice  medicine  with  no  knowledge  of 
physiology,  or  to  try  a  suit  in  court  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  case  as  to  try  to  teach 
a  child  with  no  knowledge  of  the  child  him- 
self. Many  children  who  are  full  of  4ife 
and  animation  are  made  to  hate  books  and 
school  because  their  teachers  do  not  take 
the  time  or  trouble  to  study  their  disposi- 
tions. And  we  will  find  this  boy  a  study 
when  we  try  to  detect  his  traits  of  mind  and 
character. 

He  has  usually  a  keen  eye,  a  ready  wit,  a 
quick  and  active  mind  and  an  active  body. 
Above  all  he  has  a  soul,  and  if  we  delve 
down  by  careful  study  and  tact  into  his 
innermost  nature,  we  shall  find  there  an 
abundance  of  kindness  and  love.  Remem- 
ber that  we  are  dealing  with  a  human  being, 
and  not  an  ever-moving,  never-ceasing 
machine  which  he  may  seem.  Shall  we  try 
to  quell  that  restless  moving  spirit,  to  break 
that  strong  will,  to  silence  that  endless  chat- 
ter, in  other  words  to  subdue  him  ?  I  think 
not.  We  must  not  break  the  will  or  crush 
the  passions,  for  those  make  up  the  child's 
personality,  but  rather  encourage  activity 
and  strong  spirit  and  then  gain  an  influence 
with  him  that  will  enable  us  to  guide  him  to 
higher  life,  higher  education,  and  to  make 
him  a  manly  boy.  There  is  one  point  here, 
I  think  we  should  remember.  Let  him  be  a 
boy  before  he  is  a  man.  We  cannot  have  a 
perfect  man  without  a  perfect  boy.  We  are 
too  apt  to  look  too  soon  for  the  man  in  the 
boy.  So  help  him  to  be  an  upright,  manly 
boy. 

There  is  not  a  more  destructive  element 
than  water,  as,  when  not  under  control,  it 
rushes  and  rolls  over  city  and  country  leav- 
ing a  wasted,  desolate  path,  but  would  we 


take  away  its  power  if  we  could  ?  Certainly 
not.  When  guided  by  the  river's  channels 
or  controlled  and  utilized  by  man's  handi- 
craft, it  is  one  of  his  greatest  aids  in  all 
forms  of  business  and  commerce.  So  it  is 
with  the  other  elements  and  so  it  is  with 
"That  Boy."  We  must  try  to  develop  indi- 
viduality, to  stimulate  originality,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  him  self-confidence  and 
teach  him  self-control. 

But  how  are  we  to  begin  and  what  are 
we  to  do,  when  that  unruly  spirit  has  led  the 
boy  to  do  something  which  nearly  takes  our 
breath  and  puzzles  our  senses?  Coax  him? 
That  does  no  good.  Command  him?  One 
may  as  well  command  a  runaway  engine. 
Get  excited?  We  surely  have  excitement 
enough.  First  discover,  if  possible,  what 
he  likes  to  do,  and  quietly  set  him  to  work 
doing  it.  Part  of  the  battle  will  then  be 
won. 

Then  after  we  have  led  him  to  one  or  two 
discoveries  which  interest  him,  strive  to 
have  him  use  those  quick,  perceptive  facul- 
ties in  discovering  things  for  himself. 
Many  persons  are  of  the  number  of  those 
who,  having  eyes,  see  not.  The  right  use  of 
the  sense  of  sight  is  secured  by  early  prac- 
tice, and  no  one  element  of  education  is 
more  important.  The  power  of  close  atten- 
tion and  critical  observation  once  attained, 
a  life-long  progress  is  assured  and  a  thou- 
sand delights  offered  for  his  enjoyment. 
For  this  we  have  many  ways  and  means,  and 
I  think  one  of  our  best  is  nature  study. 
This  boy  is  just  the  one  to  become  inter- 
ested in  birds  and  bees  and  bugs,  in  trees 
and  flowers. 

Then  we  must  gain  his  sympathy,  and 
give  him  the  assurance  that  he  has  ours. 
It  seems  commonplace  and  perhaps  senti- 
mental to  say  "cultivate  sympathy,"  and  yet 
sympathy  is  one  condition  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  life  with  others.  A  man  or 
woman  who  has  none  of  it  can  never  be  a 
true  teacher.  "The  supreme  object  of  educa- 
tion is  the  formation  of  worthy  character.** 
The  agencies  that  determine  this  result 
affect  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  and 
unconscious  influences  often  affect  our  lives 
as  powerfully  as  those  readily  perceived. 
That  which  cultivates  the  taste,  ennobles  the 
affections  and  furnishes  right  motives  of 
conduct,  is  sure  to  leave  a  decided  impress 
upon  our  lives. 

And,  lastly,  I  believe  that  a  factor  which 
has  much  to  do  with  a  teacher's  success  or 
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failure  is  that  of  thought  power.  It  is  a 
recognized  fact  among  scientists  that  a  con- 
stant stream  of  mental  influences  is  passing 
from  one  mind  to  another,  and  if  this  be 
true,  if  one  enters  a  school  dreading  certain 
ones  in  it  because  of  former  misdemeanors, 
why  does  not  that  start  a  flow  of  destructive 
thought  influence  toward  them  that  reaches 
them  as  surely  as  the  air  they  breathe? 
Thoughts  are  wonderful  things  and  per- 
haps their  subtle  power  has  much  to  do  with 
the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil.  We  know 
that  if  we  dislike  or  distrust  a  certain  pupil 
how  quickly  he  becomes  aware  of  it,  and 
how  useless  is  the  assumed  kindliness  of 
manner  and  tone  if  our  heart  is  not  in  it. 
Both  teacher  and  pupil  feel  a  hollowness 
that  they  cannot  explain.    One  often  hears 


this  complaint  from  an  honest-hearted  pupil 
or  perhaps  we  have  made  it  ourselves,  "I 
have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  get 
that  boy's  interest  and  good  will,  but  I  sim- 
ply cant  do  it."  Now  perhaps  one  throb  of 
genuine  liking  for  some  trait  in  that  boy's 
character  would  capture  him. 

And  so  let  us  experiment  a  little  with 
"That  Boy"  in  this  line.  Try  to  have  a  real 
liking  for  him.  Perhaps  he  has  never 
known  the  joy  and  pride  of  being  trusted 
and  believed  in.  Study  him  in  the  true 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  know  and  analyze  his 
home  life,  discover  his  mental  bent,  and 
lead  him,  through  these  silent  influences,  to 
think,  to  feel,  to  love,  to  enjoy.  It  is  the 
undercurrent  of  school  life,  the  soul  current 
that  makes  the  outward  life  worth  living. 


THE  BATAVIA.  EXPERIMENT  IN  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 


SUPERINTENDENT  BARNEY    WHITNEY,   OGDENSBURG,    N.   Y. 


THE  germ  of  the  public  school,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  New  England  Primer 
and  Webster's  Spelling  Book  at  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  grown  into 
the  magnificent  public  school  of  to-day. 
The  teacher  and  monitor  of  that  day,  who 
with  meager  acquirements  and  for  a  small 
pittance  opened  the  school  house  doors, 
scrubbed  the  floors  and  taught  the  children, 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  great  body  of 
teachers  who  have  acquired  a  recognized 
standing  in  high  professional  attainments, 
which  raises  the  vocation  above  the  make- 
shift occupation  of  a  few  years  ago;  and 
has  secured  an  established  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  services. 

An  eminent  French  authority  says: 
"Americans  never  count  their  money  when 
their  educational  interests  are  under  con- 
sideration." 

"The  United  States  has  little  to  learn 
from  school  systems  of  other  countries, 
either  in  management,  method  or  aims." 

The  Pedagogic  Reinew  places  the  United 
States  in  the  first  rank  among  the  nations 
who  desire  to  instruct,  and  know  how  to  in- 
struct and  educate  their  children. 

These  eulogies  may  be  flattering  to  our 
pride,  but  are  they  merited  ?  They  certainly 
place  upon  the  profession  of  teaching  in  this 
country  the  gravest  responsibilities.  It  be- 
comes   us    as    teachers    and    educators    to 


scrutinize  with  extreme  care  our  schemes 
of  organization  and  management,  our 
motives,  our  plans  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, to  see  if  they  are  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  and  in  harmony  with  the  marvelous 
progress  of  the  age. 

The  growth  of  knowledge,  utilitarian 
views,  social  and  economic  science,  and  the 
views  of  the  psychologist  in  educating 
through  expression, — the  influence  of 
motor  activity  upon  mind  and  character, — 
make  it  necessary  to  define  anew  the  term 
education.  "We  have  no  more  a  constant 
and  unchanging  pedagogy  than  unchanging 
forms  of  society."  The  demands  of  fifty, 
twenty-five,  fifteen  years  ago  are  not  the 
demands  of  to-day. 

An  illustration  is  seen  in  the  changed 
methods  and  aims  in  the  college  and  univer- 
sity, and  the  greater  demands  made  upon 
these  institutions.  Standards  in  these  insti- 
tutions are  changing.  They  are  no  longer 
educating  gentlemen,  educating  for  the  pro- 
fessions merely,  they  are  training  for  busi- 
ness. Old  methods  are  helpless  in  the 
march  of  events.  For  effective  instruction 
in  the  subject  of  electricity  alone  a  costlier 
outfit  is  required  than  for  a  great  classical 
college  of  a  generation  ago. 

Another  illustration  is  seen  in  the  giving 
way  of  the  old  psychology  to  the  new. 
Modern  experiments  and  investigations  of 
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the  physiologist  have  thrown  new  and 
clearer  light  upon  this  subject — the  basis  of 
all  true  training  and  education. 

The  public  school  must  adapt  itself  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  age ;  it  cannot  create  them. 
It  must  be  in  accord  with  the  flexibility  of 
American  ideas  and  character  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  people  to  whom  it  is  respon- 
sible and  whom  it  educates. 

Yet  quick  as  is  a  generous  public  to  recog- 
nize the  wonderful  achievements  in  educa- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted  that  a  widespread 
dissatisfaction  exists  with  the  results  of 
present  day  instruction. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  grounds  of  this" 
dissatisfaction  are  not  usually  clearly  de- 
fined and  no  adequate  or  satisfactory  reme- 
dies are  suggested;  but  this  general  and 
widespread  dissatisfaction  must  rest  upon 
some  basis  of  fact. 

These  criticisms  must  not  only  be  heeded 
but  welcomed.  The  tendency  of  modern 
criticism  is  to  find  out  the  good  and  elimi- 
nate the  poor;  it  is  "constructive,  not  de- 
structive." 

It  seems  to  me  essential  that  we  note  and 
comment  upon  some  of  these  complaints. 
To  judge  correctly  of  any  scheme  of  organi- 
zation, any  plan  of  instruction,  or  experi- 
ment, it  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
past  experience  and  the  present  trend  of 
educational  views  and  practices.  The  facts 
and  conditions  should  be  clearly  stated. 

One  of  the  most  successful  business  men 
of  thirty  years'  experience  in  Chicago,  and 
who  has  served  many  years  on  the  Board  of 
Education  of  that  city,  recently  made  the 
statement,  "that  the  young  men  who  come 
from  the  ungraded  country  schools  are 
worth  more  to  the  business  men  than  the 
young  men  who  come  up  through  all  the 
grades  of  the  schools  of  Chicago." 

A  prominent  business  man  of  New  York, 
a  man  of  national  reputation,  has  given  ex- 
pression to  the  same  idea ;  and  he  made  the 
further  statement  that  students  of  higher 
institutions  are  "commercially  inefficient," 
not  because  culture  injures  practical  capac- 
ity, but  because  some  of  the  social  and 
economic  tendencies  of  these  higher  insti- 
tutions mislead  the  students  to  what  the 
world  expects  of  them  and  are  at  war  with 
sound  practical  judgment, — common  sense. 

These  individual  instances  may  be  as- 
sumed to  represent  the  views  of  the  great 
body  of  business  men. 

The   medical   profession   are   practically 


unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  the  public 
schools. 

The  gulf  between  the  primary  school  and 
the  .high  school  occasioned  by  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  grade  work  by  high  school 
teachers  and  by  the  misconception  that  in- 
struction and  methods  materially  differ  in 
these  schools,  and  emphasized  by  such  opin- 
ions as  are  held  by  some  school  men  of  high 
standing,  is  a  most  serious  evil.  What  is  to 
guide  the  teacher?  This,  and  this  only, — a 
knowledge  of  mental  action,  the  way  m 
which  the  mind  acquires  truth — gains 
knowledge.  This  process  is  essentially  the 
same  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  approach  to  the  mind  may  differ, 
the  mental  action  never. 

The  process  of  teaching  must  correspond 
to  the  process  of  learning.  Analysis,  syn- 
thesis, generalization;  perception,  concep- 
tion, retention,  is  the  order.  The  teacher's 
special  function  is  to  lead  pupils  to  form 
true  precepts  and  concepts. 

All  thinking  is  based  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  images,  but  these  must  be  images  of 
things,  not  symbols  of  things. 

The  demands  of  the  college  upon  the  high 
school,  of  the  high  school  upon  the  elemen- 
tary school  are  causes  of  the  loss  of  indi- 
viduality of  the  pupil. 

Unsatisfactory  courses  of  study;  the 
schemes  for  promotion,  for  graduating  pur- 
poses rather  than  for  training,  causing 
excessive  demands  upon  pupils;  exalting 
knowledge  above  character;  the  subject, 
the  course  of  study  above  the  pupil ;  acquir- 
ing examination  standings  above  a  mastery 
of  the  subject ;  substitution  of  examination 
for  education;  mistaking  cramming  for 
training ;  the  dominance  of  generalizations, 
abstractions,  definitions  and  formulae,  when 
pupils  have  little  power  to  generalize  or  for 
abstractions,  and  little  ability  to  see  the 
things  defined  or  to  distinguish  between  the 
statements  of  operations  used  in  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  and  analysis  which  is  dis- 
covering facts,  elements,  and  seeing  their 
relations ;  enforcing  deductions  by  mechani- 
cal forms  and  set  rules ;  stating  the  results 
of  investigations  without  the  investigations ; 
inverting  the  order  of  nature  by  putting  the 
abstract  before  the  concrete;  treating  the 
pupil  as  a  receptacle  to  be  filled  rather  than 
a  being  to  be  developed; — these  and  many 
other  defects  are  urged. 

Another  question  in  which  there  can  be 
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no  diversity  of  opinion  is  that  of  a  hundred 
children  who  enter  the  primary  schools,  in 
most  localities  not  more  than  eight  to  ten 
find  their  way  into  the  high  school ;  and  of 
these  not  more  than  8%  or  10%  graduate 
from  its  courses.  What  has  become  of  the 
ninety  or  ninety-two,  or  of  the  90%  or 
92%?  Many,  far  too  many,  are  in  the 
ranks  of  the  discouraged,  driven  from 
class  and  from  school  by  unreasonable  de- 
mands, false  standards,  unpedagogic  in- 
struction occasioned  largely  by  the  system 
of  class  or  mass  instruction  that  constitutes 
the  sum  total  of  public  school  instruction. 

Compare  the  number  df  pupils  entering 
the  primary  grades  with  the  number  leaving 
the  grammar  grades,  or  found  even  in  the 
middle  grammar  grades,  and  the  same  un- 
fortunate conditions  are  found  and  are  the 
results  of  the  same  causes. 

The  introduction  of  the  graded  school 
system,  a  necessity  perhaps,  has  brought 
with  it  the  most  serious  evils  for  which  no 
adequate  remedy  has  yet  been  found. 

Quick  response  to  the  demands  for  en- 
larged qualifications  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  has  only  revealed  in  clearer  light 
the  difficulties  of  school  training.  What  to 
do  with  the  bright  pupils  seems  not  to  be  a 
question  of  special  concern ;  but  what  to  do 
with  the  so-called  dull  pupil,  the  laggard, 
the  stupid,  is  a  problem  that  awaits  solution. 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  and  ex- 
periments made  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
very  large  class  of  pupils. 

Intensifying  the  work  of  teacher  and 
pupil  has  been  tried  with  the  result  of  in- 
creasing the  difficulties. 

Enrichment  of  the  courses  of  study  and 
shortening  the  time  -for  completing  the 
courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  brighter 
pupils  have  also  been  tried. 

The  most  noted  of  these  is  the  so-called 
Cambridge  experiment,  under  the  lead  of 
Superintendent  Coggswell,  President  Eliot 
and  some  of  the  professors  in  Harvard 
University.  The  enrichment  of  the  course 
of  study  consisted  of  the  introduction,  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades,  of  physics,  alge- 
bra and  geometry. 

A  six  years'  course  for  the  brighter  pupils 
running  parallel  with  the  eight  year  course 
for  the  average  pupil  was  provided  in  the 
grades  of  the  city  schools. 

The  defects  in  this  experiment  were  that 
instruction  in    physics  was  mainly    labora- 


tory practice  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils,  the  instruction  in  algebra  was  too 
abstract,  there  was  too  much  generalization, 
the  instruction  in  geometry  dealt  mainly 
with  geometry  as  a  science  instead  of  teach- 
ing inventional  geometry  and  treating  it  in 
the  concrete ;  in  other  words,  the  work  was 
gauged  to  meet  the  requirements,  or  to  make 
preparation  for  admission  to  Harvard, 
rather  than  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to 
meet  the  capabilities  of  the  pupil.  The 
shorter,  six  years'  course,  intensified  the 
difficulty  by  forcing  immature  pupils  into 
the  high  school. 

The  experiment  of  exclusive  individual 
instruction  by  Superintendent  Search  in 
Bowlder  City  attracted  attention  of  educa- 
tors the  country  over.  So  much  was 
claimed  for  this  experiment,  the  apparent 
.  results  were  so  satisfactory  (yet  deceptive), 
that  the  Board  of  Education  of  Los  Angeles 
elected  Professor  Search  superintendent  of 
their  schools  and  gave  him  a  clear  field  for 
the  introduction  of  his  system  of  instruc- 
tion. Class  instruction  was  discontinued. 
The  experiment  lasted  two  years.  The  re- 
sults were  so  disappointing  that  the  entire 
system  was  abandoned  and  exclusive  class 
instruction  was  re-established  in  the  schools. 

The  Fitchburg  idea,  or  experiment,  is 
receiving  much  thoughtful  attention  and 
has  been  carefully  pursued  in  the  schools 
of  that  city  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

It  consists  of  providing  ungraded  classes 
or  rooms,  the  best  teachers  are  placed  in 
charge  of  these  classes,  in  which  any  pupil 
in  any  grade  may  at  any  time  be  placed,  viz., 
when  found  too  bright  or  too  slow  for  the 
grade  he  is  in.  On  the  same  day  a  boy  at 
the  head  of  his  class  and  the  boy  at  the  foot 
may  be  sent  to  the  same  ungraded  room  to- 
gether.  The  brighter  to  be  taught  in 
advance  of  his  grade  so  that  he  may  be 
placed  in  the  next  grade  without  skipping 
any  of  the  work  in  the  course  and  still  gain 
a  year.  At  the  same  time  the  slow  boy  is 
aided  where  he  most  needs  help  and  re- 
turned to  his  class  without  loss  and  is  no 
longer  at  the  foot  of  his  class. 

In  the  high  school  last  September 
twenty-seven  pupils  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  gone  to  the  high  school  were  put 
into  a  special  ungraded  room.  The  most 
skillful  teacher  was  put  in  charge,  who  soon 
found  where  the  strength  of  these  pupils 
was,  put  them  into  the  regular  classes  in 
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those  branches  for  which  they  were  fitted, 
aided  them  in  the  subjects  in  which  they 
were  weak,  so  that  not  one  of  them  lost  the 
high  school  course  nor  any  time  in  getting 
into  the  high  school. 

But  the  experiment  that  has  attracted  the 
most  attention  and  is  viewed  with  the  great- 
est favor  is  the  method  of  individual  in- 
struction combined  with  class  instruction  as 
practiced  in  the  schools  of  Batavia. 

This  experiment  is  not  the  result  of  a 
premeditated  or  thoroughly  wrought  out 
plan ;  but  an  accident. 

A  primary  room  wras  overcrowded.  It 
was  thought  unwise  to  ask  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  school  building.  To  meet  the 
emergency,  it  was  suggested  that  an  addi- 
tional teacher  be  employed  to  give  indi- 
vidual instruction  during  the  entire  time 
while  the  teacher  in  charge  devote  her  en- 
tire time  to  class  instruction.  The  results 
were  satisfactory  beyond  all  expectation. 
The  plan  worked  so  admirably  that  as  addi- 
tional rooms  were  overcrowded  an  ad- 
ditional teacher  was  provided,  the  same  plan 
being  pursued,  until  six  teachers  are  now 
employed  in  as  many  rooms  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Immediately  dull  pupils  and  laggards 
came  to  the  front.  The  schools  so  equipped 
were  surpassing  all  others.  It  was  decided 
to  take  another  step,  or  to  apply  the  experi- 
ment still  further.  In  all  rooms  with  a  sin- 
gle teacher  the  time  given  to  class  instruc- 
tion was  lessened  one-half;  the  teacher 
giving  one-half  the  time  to  individual  in- 
struction and  one-half  to  class  instruction. 
This  experiment  seems  to  prove  the  cor- 
rective of  most  of  the  evils  of  graded  class 
instruction.  Slow  and  dull  pupils  are  prac- 
tically unknown.  The  third  step  was  apply- 
ing the  same  plan  to  the  high  school,  so  that, 
now  in  all  the  schools,  primary,  grammar 
and  high,  individual  instruction  receives 
one-half  the  time  and  class  instruction  one- 
half. 

Practical  Lessons  to  be  Learned  from 
This  Experiment. 

One  who  reads  broadly  and  thinks  clearly 
recognizes  that  individual  instruction  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  present  movement  of 
education,  viz:  "Constructive  individual- 
ism." It  is  the  individual  to  be  trained,  not 
the  mass — not  mankind. 

"What  can  you  do  ?"  is  the  question  every 
American  student  must  answer  as  he  leaves 


the  school  and  enters  the  arena  of  life. 
More  and  more  will  the  demand  be  what 
is  the  individual  good  for,  and  how  best  to 
adapt  instruction  and  the  course  of  study 
to  make  the  most  of  him.  The  teacher  must 
meet  this  demand. 

It  is  claimed  that  individual  instruction 
eliminates  practically  all  the  pressure  and 
overstrain  of  school  work  that  is  so  serious 
both  to  children  and  teachers. 

It  is  urged  that  it  eliminates  about  all  the 
worry  that  upsets  the  nerves  and  health  of 
both  children  and  teachers;  and  that  it  car- 
ries sunshine  into  the  homes  where  threat- 
ened children  carry  their  burdensome  tasks 
to  worry  and  torture  parents. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  individual  instruo 
"  tion  eradicates  from  the  schools  practically 
all  the  dull  pupils,  the  stupid,  the  laggards ; 
and  that  the  bright  pupils  find  it  is  all  they 
can  do  to  keep  in  touch — to  keep  up — with 
the  heretofore  slow  pupils. 

It  is  said  that  by  this  plan  the  number  of 
pupils  completing  the  grammar  grades  and 
that  enter  the  high  school  and  complete  its 
courses  are  largely  increased  over  the  old 
plan  of  exclusive  class  instruction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fatal  defect  of 
the  plan  of  Superintendent  Search  was  ex- 
clusive individual  instruction.  Class  in- 
struction furnishes  a  discipline  that  cannot 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

Superintendent  Kennedy's  plan  secures 
all  the  benefits  of  individual  instruction 
without  sacrificing  anything  that  is  valuable 
in  class  instruction.  It  also  carries  the  plan 
into  the  high  school,  while  the  Fitchburg 
plan  does  not. 

Indeed,  Superintendent  Kennedy  and  his 
teachers  believe  the*  efficiency  of  class  in- 
struction is  greatly  increased. 

They  no  longer  regard  their  effort  as  an 
experiment,  but  as  an  established  plan  of 
work. 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  upon  careful  obser- 
vation, that  school  recitations  are  generally 
too  long;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
grades,  tending  to  listlessness  and  dullness 
where  alertness  should  characterize  the 
work  of  pupil  and  teacher,  weakens  atten- 
tion, producing  sluggish  and  inaccurate 
thinking,  stimulating  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  to  rote  and  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  impatience  and  harshness. 

A  glance  at  the  chief  aims  of  the  recita- 
tion   and    individual    instruction,   and     the 
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special  function  of  the  teacher  in  each  class 
of  work  will  throw  light  upon  this  discus- 
sion. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  purposes  of 
the  recitation  are  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
pupil  the  spirit  of  emulation,  to  get  the 
stimulus  of  numbers,  to  get  the  benefits  of 
many  points  of  view,  to  give  breadth  to  the 
teachers'  work,  to  economize  instruction. 

The  special  aim  of  individual  instruction 
is  to  remove  discouragement  and. promote 
self-confidence  in  the  pupil. 

The  special  function  of  the  teacher  in  the 
recitation  is  to  test  the  quality  of  prepara- 
tion and  to  enforce  thoroughness. 

The  special  function  of  the  teacher  in 
individual  instruction  is  to  discover  the 
pupil's  individual  characteristics  and  needs, 
and  to  place  the  truth  in  such  relation  to 
his  mind  that  he  can  discover  the  truth  for 
himself,  to  quicken  his  powers  by  causing 
him  to  make  precise  and  definite  use  of  them 
and  to  render  htm  special  assistance  in  over- 
coming his  greatest  weakness,  untrained 
attention. 

The  teacher's  work  in  this  instruction  is 
determined  by  the  difficulties  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  pupil  by  means  of 
individual  instruction  soon  acquires  a 
greater  power  in  class  instruction ;  in  other 
words,  "individual  instruction  tends  rapidly 
to  its  own  elimination." 

It  is  also  affirmed  that  by  the  method  pur- 
sued teachers  acquire  greater  power  in  class 
instruction  and  accomplish  more  in  the 
limited  time  given  for  recitation  than  in  the 
time  given  for  exclusive  class  instruction. 

The  plan  economizes  expenditure  of 
money.  Had  not  the  experiment  been  tried, 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Batavia  would 
have  been  obliged  to  erect  an  additional 
school  building  and  to  provide  for  its  main- 
tenance. It  has  already  saved,  in  taxation, 
20  cents  on  .  the  one  thousand  dollars 
assessed  valuation,  and  yet  secures  results 
far  more  satisfactory  and  vastly  superior 
to  the  old  plan. 

From  my  view,  the  secret  of  success  in 
individual  instruction  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  by  personal  contact  with  the 
pupil  discovers  his  peculiar  qualities  of 
mind,  his  weakness  and  his  strength  and, 
in  consequence,  is  able  to  adapt  his  instruc- 
tion so  that  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  see  the 
truth  for  himself,  to  awaken  in  him  the  con- 


sciousness that  he  can  discover  and  know 
for  himself,  to  place  before  him  a  strong 
and  definite  purpose,  to  awaken  within  him. 
a  consciousness  of  and  a  confidence  in  his 
own  powers.  In  short,  to  awaken  in  him  a 
new  life;  and  he  will  accomplish  in  a  few 
months  what  he  has  been  years  struggling 
to  accomplish  to  little  purpose.  Slowness 
and  stupidity  will  no  longer  characterize 
him  and  he  will  outstrip  the  brightest  pupil 
in  the  struggle  for  an  education. 

The  most  serious  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  this  reform  movement  are  the  con- 
servatism and  prejudice  of  teachers,  the 
influence  of  traditional  customs  and  estab- 
lished forms  of  organization  and  instruc- 
tion. 

It  is  too  generally  assumed  that  educa- 
tional reforms  originate  with  the  teaching 
profession  and  are  wrought  out  by  it. 

In  the  language  of  another ; — "We  forget 
that  we  are,  probably,  not  great  men,  that 
our  thinking  is  hired  thinking  and,  in  conse- 
quence; perhaps,  not  the  best  thinking." 

We  overlook  the  history  of  the  past  and 
fail  to  see  the  movements  of  the  present. 
-  Our  vision  is  thrown  into  the  false  per- 
spective by  our  nearness  of  view.  We  give 
little  heed  to  the  forces  without  and  fail  to 
recognize  that  most  reforms  are  due  to 
influence  and  conditions  outside  the  school, 
over  which  the  teacher  has  little  control. 

Public  kindergartens  are  of  recent  origin 
and  are  due  to  no  efforts  of  the  teaching 
profession.  They  were  opposed  by  the  public 
school  teachers  as  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference and  harm  to  public  school  teaching ; 
and  stubbornly  resisted  by  the  kinder- 
gartners  themselves  who  could  see  no  good 
in  the  kindergarten  except  in  its  entirety. 
The  kindergarten  was  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  in  spite  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

The  present  trend  of  education  through 
expression — that  mind  and  character  are 
developed  in  proportion  as  the  motor  activi- 
ties are  given  free  play — is  due  to  the 
philosopher  and  not  to  the  teacher. 

The  French  authority  already  quoted 
says:  "In  the  United  States,  drawing  is 
king."  Drawing  in  the  schools  was  the 
immediate  result  of  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion of  1876.  The  first  systematic  instruc- 
tion given  the  teachers  in  this  part  of  the 
state  in  this  subject  was  by  the  lamented 
Dr.    French    at    a    St.    Lawrence    County 
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Teachers'  Institute  held  at  Gouverneur 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  was  the  Walter 
Smith  system  imported  from  London — the 
result  of  the  International  Exposition  of 
185 1 — out  of  which  the  present  system  of 
drawing  has  been  evolved.  It  has  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  become  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  school  education.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  influence  of  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  Massachusetts. 

At  a  national  convention  of  school  super- 
intendents, eleven  years  ago,  I  listened  to 
one  of  the  most  specious,  unfair  and  preju- 
diced arguments  against  manual  training  in 
the  schools  by  two  of  the  most  noted  and 
reputable  school  men  of  this  country.  In 
less  than  five  years  they  became  warm  advo- 
cates of  manual  training  in  the  public 
schools  both  upon  sound  educational  prin- 
ciples and  for  its  practical  value.  To  influ- 
ences outside  the  schools  is  due  its  present 
established  incorporation  into  the  public 
school  system  and  not  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

The  George  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville, 
established  for  the  homeless,  and  for  out- 
cast and  vicious  boys  and  girls,  is  destined 
to  furnish  a  remedy  for  the  conspicuous 
failure  of  reform  schools,  jails  and  work- 
houses to  meet  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
this  unfortunate  class. 

It  teaches  self-government  by  allowing 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic  to  elect  their 
officers  in  the  same  way  as  are  our  high 
officials,  and  to  maintain  all  departments  of 
government  as  do  states,  and  to  make  and 
execute  their  own  laws  under  proper 
guidance. 

It  teaches  self-reliance  by  furnishing  the 
means  to  earn,  and  by  requiring  pupils  to 
pay  their  own  living  expenses ;  and  by  ex- 
perience, they  learn  the  dignity  and  neces- 
sity of  labor  and  the  value  of  practical 
thrift.  Each  citizen  is  made  to  understand ; 
— "If  he  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  experiments  of 
modern  times.  It  has  received  the  unquali- 
fied endorsement  of  eminent  educators,  phi- 
lanthropists and  business  men.  It  has 
assumed  the  dignity  of  national  importance. 

A  National  Junior  Republic,  based  upon 
the  George  Junior  Republic,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  prominent  men  and  women  of  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  similar  insti- 


tutions in  every  state.  Its  business  manage- 
ment is  in  charge  of  twelve  men — trustees 
— who  are  receiving  the  active  cooperation 
and  support  of  eminent  men  and  women  in 
several  states. 

Senator  Mason  says:  "The  Junior 
Republic  is  the  first  real  republic." 

The  conception  of  this  republic  and  the 
successful  working  out  of  the  plan  is  due 
wholly  to  a  young  business  man  reared  upon 
the  farm. 

But  I  need  not  multiply  instances. 

Cranks  are  not,  necessarily,  an  evil. 

Fads  are,  or  may  be,  of  great  benefit. 

Again  in  the  language  of  another ; — "Bet- 
ter be  a  faddist  and  receive  criticism  for 
enterprise  and  originality,  than  to  be  a  drone 
and  escape  criticism." 


THE  QUESTION 

However  the  battle  is  ended, 

Though  proudly  the  victor  comes 
With  fluttering  flags  and  prancing  nags 

And  echoing  roll  of  drums, 
Still  truth  proclaims  this  motto, 

In  letters  of  living  light — 
"No  question  is  ever  settled 

Until  it  is  settled  right." 

Though  the  heel  of  the  strong  oppressor 

May  grind  the  weak  in  the  dust, 
And  the  voices  of  fame  with  one  acclaim 

May  call  him  great  and  just, 
Let  those  who  applaud  take  warning, 

And  keep  this  motto  in  sight — 
"No  question  is  ever  settled 

Until  it  is  settled  right." 

Let  those  who  have  failed  take  courage; 

Though  the*  enemy  seems  to  have  won, 
Though  his  ranks  are  strong,  if  he  be  in  the  wrong 

The  battle  is  not  yet  done; 
For  sure  as  the  morning  follows 

The  darkest  hour  of  the  night, 
"No  question  is  ever  settled 

Until  it  is  settled  right."  —Exchange. 


One  can  no  more  prevent  thought  from 
recurring  to  an  idea  than  one  can  the  sea 
from  returning  from  the  shore;  the  sailor 
calls  it  the  tide;  the  guilty  man  calls  it 
remorse ;  God  upheaves  the  soul  as  he  does 
the  ocean. — Victor  Hugo. 
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SETH  LOW,  LL.D. 

(For  portrait  see  front  cover) 


IT  seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  write  for  educational  readers  a  sketch 
of  the  career  of  Seth  Low ;  yet  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  life  and  deeds  of  some  of  the 
nation's  leaders,  whose  names  are  house- 
hold terms,  are  not  as  well  known  as  might 
be  supposed. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  of  our  plan, 
as  time  and  circumstance  permit,  to  pro- 
vide our  readers  with  sketches  of  the  heads 
of  all  the  educational  institutions  in  the 
great  State  whose  name  this  magazine 
bears,  we  carry  this  month  a  portrait  of  the 
distinguished  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  attempt  with  our  feeble  powers 
— and  we  fear  but  scantily — to  describe  the 
man  and  his  work. 

As  will  be  seen  below,  Seth  Low  comes 
of  a  family  of  merchants,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  that  class  of  men  who,  though 
destined  by  their  parents  for  a  commercial 
career,  received  the  advantages  of  a  college 
education.  In  his  business  career  he  gave 
evidence  of  the  clean-cut,  thorough  and 
effective  methods  that  have  made  his  univer- 
sity administrative  work  the  success  it  has 
been.  Throughout  his  business  life  he  re* 
tained  his  interest  in  affairs  scholastic,  and 
when,  in  response  to  the  demand  of  public 
sentiment,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn, he  brought  to  that  position  a  knowledge 
of  business  methods,  a  mind  broadened  by 
wide  reading  and  study,  and  a  culture  and 
world-wide  point  of  view  as  to  civic  affairs 
rarely  possessed  by  incumbents  of  such  posi- 
tions. His  political  career  in  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  appears  in  the  facts  detailed 
below. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  municipal  administration,  and 
while  engrossed  in  the  management  of  his 
private  interests,  the  proposition  came  to 
him  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Columbia 
College.  The  proposition  itself  was  a  com- 
pliment— the  presidency  of  a  college  in  such 
a  large  city,  one  with  such  an  honored  name, 
coming  to  one  thus  far  known  mostly  as  a 
business  man  with  some  activity  in  political 
affairs.  The  idea  of  a  business  head  for 
a  university  was  not  so  generally  accepted 
then  as  it  is  to-day.    If  the  offer  was  a  com- 


pliment to  him,  its  acceptance  by  such  a  man 
was  no  less  unique  and  praiseworthy.  For 
a  merchant  prince,  with  at  least  a  million 
dollars  behind  him,  to  give  up  his  natural 
and  acquired  opportunities  for  amassing 
wealth,  to  resign,  in  a  measure,  his  political 
activity,  if  not  prospects,  which  it  seemed  at 
the  time  he  would  have  to  do,  was  much  in 
itself;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  to  accept  the 
serious,  often  disheartening,  and  at  that  time 
peculiar  task  for  a  practical  business  man  of 
taking  the  management  of  an  honored,  but 
somewhat  languishing  college,  without  any- 
where near  the  resources  necessary  for  the 
work  such  an  institution  ought  to  do  in 
a  great  city,  was  an  act  of  self-sacrifice 
which,  it  is  pleasant  to  record,  was  gener- 
ally understood  and  appreciated. 

The  work  of  revivifying  and  building  up 
Columbia  was  particularly  difficult  for  two 
reasons:  In  one  sense  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  start  a  new  institution,  which 
would  not  be  handicapped  with  the  record 
of  having  practically  stood  still  for  years, 
in  numbers  at  least,'  as  compared  with  the 
numerical  progress  of  many  other  similar 
institutions.  Further,  to  do  its  regular  col- 
lege work  well,  and  to  do  the  special  work 
that  such  a  city  institution  must  be  expected 
to  do,  Columbia  required  much  more  money 
than  it  takes  to  run  an  ordinary  rural 
college. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  President 
Low  undertook  the  task.  At  the  outset  he 
planned  largely  and  broadly.  There  were 
many  who  had  misgivings  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  success,  even  in  time  to  come,  not 
to  speak  of  the  immediate  future.  The 
teaching  work  was  to  be  modernized,  ampli- 
fied, enriched.  The  university  departments 
were  to  be  gathered  together;  new  build- 
ings and  grounds  must  be  secured  for  this 
purpose,  and  all  details  of  these  changes 
must  be  looked  after  and  that  friction  over- 
come which  would  naturally  arise  out  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  various  elements  that 
nominally  made  up  Columbia  University. 
The  early  years  were  years  of  anxious  labor 
and  trial  and  uncertainty;  doubtless  many 
of  them  were  years  of  bitter  disheartenment. 
At  one  time,  when  the  finances  appeared 
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most  inadequate,  with  the  pluck  and  bold- 
ness of  the  successful  business  man,  he  gave 
to  the  university  the  large  part  of  his  own 
private  fortune  for  a  library,  which  should 
be  the  nuclear  institution  in  the  whole  group 
of  associated  educative  forces  that  were  to 
make  up  the  university.  This  act  gave 
added  means  and  equipment  to  the  institu- 
tion, increased  the  confidence  of  its  friends, 
and  brought  it  new  friends  and  helpers.  The 
result  of  all  this  is,  that  to-day  Columbia 
University  ranks  for  scholarship  and  work 
with  Harvard  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. So  also  in  numbers.  In  equipment 
and  in  variety  of  educational  opportunities 
afforded,  it  is  excelled  only  by  Harvard,  if, 
indeed,  by  any ;  and  its  growth  as  a  univer- 
sity has  but  seemingly  begun. 

Located  on  beautiful  grounds  in  the 
Choicest  part  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world,  with  all  its  buildings  modern,  and 
planned  according  to  the  latest  ideas  for  the 
special  purposes  they  are  intended  to  be 
used,  the  teaching  corps  equally  modern 
and  efficient,  with  a  support  sufficient  for  its 
working  needs,  with  a  yearly  growing  in- 
come and  an  annually  increasing  patronage 
and  prestige,  with  opportunities  for  special 
work  afforded  by  few  other  institutions  any- 
where, and  with  local  opportunities  and  con- 
ditions that  contribute  materially  toward 
the  making  of  the  ideal  professional  univer- 
sity, the  future  of  Columbia  is  not  only 
assured,  but  its  possibilities  cannot  be  meas- 
ured, let  alone  described. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  in 
the  main  the  work  of  the  merchant, 
scholar,  and  civic  leader,  who  heroically 
accepted  the  task  of  working  out  this  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  American  institu- 
tional life,  with  a  clear  vision  of  what  was 
possible,  with  a  definite  aim  as  to  what  he 
intended  to  do,  with  strong  confidence  in 
the  possibility  of  its  accomplishment,  and 
with  resolute  faith  that  such  an  institution 
would  meet  With  the  appreciation  and  sup- 
port of  American  intelligence. 

Seth  Low  has  been  president  of  Columbia 
University  since  1890.  He  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  January  18,  1850;  prepared  for 
college  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute; graduated  from  Columbia  1870, 
receiving  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the 
University  of  New  York  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1890.  He  began  a  law  course  after 
graduating,  but  discontinued  to  become  a 


clerk,  and  later  a  partner,  in  his  father's  tea 
importing  house.  He  was  mayor  of  Brook^ 
lyn  from  1881  to  1885,  being  elected  on  an 
independent  ticket.  He  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  mayor  of  Greater  New 
York  in  1897.  He  is  president  of  Archaeo- 
logical Institution  of  America,  and  has  been 
vice-president  of  N.ew  York  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

ROBERT  C.  PRUYN 

THE  Legislature  has  deviated  from  its 
custom  of  the  past  two  decades  of  select- 
ing as  regents,  newspaper  editors,  clergy- 
men or  medical  doctors,  and  has  chosen  to 
succeed  the  late  Hamilton  Harris,  a  banker 
and  financier,  Robert  C.  Pruyn,  of  Albany  . 


ROBERT  C    PRUYN 

While  Mr.  Pruyn  would  probably  smile  at 
being  included  in  the  list  of  "School  Men 
of  the  Hour,"  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
the  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and 
of  the  new  accessions  thereto,  are  always  of 
interest  to  school  men  outside  of  the  State 
as  well  as  to  those  within  its  borders. 

Mr.  Pruyn  is  a  type  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury financier  and  man  of  affairs.  Bred  in 
affluence,  given  every  advantage  that 
money,  education  and  travel  could  provide, 
he  started  out  to  take  care  of  the  interests 
that  came  into  his  hands,  and  naturally  if 
possible  to  improve  and  add  thereto.     In 
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this  he  has  been  highly  successful,  being  at 
the  present  time  the  president  of  one  of  the 
strongest  banks  in  the  United  States,  a 
large  shareholder  in  the  various  surface 
roads  and  electrical  interests  of  eastern  New 
York,  and  likewise  prominently  interested 
in  commercial  and  financial  affairs  in  the 
great  metropolis  itself.  The  attention  these 
affairs  have  required  has  never  seduced  him 
from  that  interest  in  society,  letters,  travel 
and  recreation,  that  are  at  once  the  neces- 
sity for  and  the  mark  of  the  well-balanced 
and  high-bred  man.  Consequently  we  find 
him  with  his  Adirondack  "camp,"  a  tem- 
perate but  real  interest  in  the  highest  social 
life  in  the  Capital  City,  frequently  enjoying 
the  broadening  and  recreative  influences  of 
travel,  and  an  active  participant  and  patron 
of  the  more  approved  forms  of  physical 
exercise. 

There  is  a  special  fitness  as  well  as  a  bit 
of  sentiment  in  Mr.  Pruyn's  selection  as  a 
regent  because  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Gerrit  Y.  Lansing,  was  Chancellor  of  the 
.Board  of  Regents  from  1849^0  1862,  and 
John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  who  succeeded  him  and 


was  Chancellor  from  1862  to  1878,  was  a 
near  relative  also. 

Mr.  Pruyn  will  bring  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  a  knowledge  of  business  affairs 
and  procedure  that  cannot  but  be  helpful. 
Secretary  Parsons  was  certainly  born  under 
a  lucky  star,  if  one  ,is  to  judge  from  the 
good  fortune  that  has  come  to  him  in  hav- 
ing as  a  local  council  for  conference  and  ad- 
vice three  such  men  as  Dr.  Albert  Vander 
Veer,  Bishop  William  C.  Doane  and  Robert 
C.  Pruyn.  Few  if  any  university  heads 
throughout  the  country  are  similarly 
blessed. 


Not  in  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street, 
Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  throng, 
But  in  ourselves  are  triumph  and  defeat. 

— Longfellow. 


Carve  as  we  will  the  mysterious  block  of 
which  our  life  is  made,  the  black  vein  of 
destiny  constantly  reappears  in  it. — Victor 
Hugo. 


THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


HELPING— NOT  JUDGING 

To  sit  in  judgment  on  our  fellow-man 

Is  awkward  work,  if  we  the  truth  confess ; 
For  though  with  eyes  severe  his  deeds  we 
scan, 

Brought  to  the  bar  of  our  self -righteous- 
ness, 
How  well  we  know  that  every  fault  we  find, 

The  folly,  weakness,  guile,  and  evil  shown, 
Have  equal  place  firm-stationed  in  our  mind, 

And  that  the  sin  we  punish  is  our  own. 

There's  but  one  human  way — or  weak  or 
strong, 
Standing    or  stumbling,  as    the    chance 
may  be, 
Oh,  kinfolks,  hand  in  hand,  let's  grope  along, 
Helping  and  being  helped  in  our  degree , 
The  road  is  weary  and  its  perils  great, 
It  is  not  ours  to  make  it  wearier  still ; 
We  need  love's  kindliness.    Judgment  can 
wait 
Till  at  the  end  the  Master  speaks  His  will. 
— Ripley  D.  Saunders  in  St.  Louis  Republic. 


The  boy  without  a  playground  is  the 
father  of  a  man  without  a  job. — Twentieth 
Century  Club,  Boston. 


I  do  not  care  to  ask  what  branches  my 
daughter  shall  study,  but  only  to  whom  I 
shall  send  her  to  be  taught. — Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson: 


No  one  who  is  afraid  of  crudeness  will 
ever  accomplish  much.  Anybody  can  polish 
details  to  perfection,  but  only  the  heroic  can 
•develop  art  in  the  rough.  The  ideal  must 
first  appear  in  outline. — Col.  F.  W.  Parker. 


Dd  you  desire  criticism?  This  is  well. 
You  will  not  be  apt  to  stagnate  in  old  ruts. 
Are  you  learning  to  criticise  yourself  in  a 
wholesome,  impersonal  manner?  This  is 
better,  much  better.  Cohtinue  this  line  of 
study,  and  you  will  soon  make  great  strides 
over  the  road  to  progress  and  improvement. 
— Educational  Exchange. 
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Lessen  the  number  of  saloons  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  cooking  schools.  The 
army  of  saloon  patrons  is  largely  made  up 
of  men  and  women  whose  health  and 
strength  are  impaired  by  badly  prepared 
food. — Public  School  Journal. 


After  a  battle  that  has  raged  for  months 
the  Central  Labor  Union  has  won  free  books 
for  Cleveland  public  school  pupils.  The 
change  will  cost  $40,000,  and  the  books 
used  by  the  students  of  one  year  will  be 
used  by  those  who  follow.  This  use  of 
second-hand  books  will  not  be  obligatory 
when  parents  prefer  to  buy  new  books. — 
Public  School  Journal. 


The  smaller  the  child  is,  the  larger  are 
the  words  used  in  discussing  his  condition. 
For  instance,  ajt  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  Chicago, 
April  10-12,  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins  is  to  dis- 
cuss "Egoism  and  Altruism  as  Organic 
Aspects  of  Education."  Brethren  and  sis- 
ters, can  we  not  put  our  texts  in  such  plain 
Saxon  that  even  the  man  on  the  street  can 
understand  them? — Western  School  Jour- 
nal. 


"I  am  thoroughly  tired  of  all  the  talk 
about  mental  discipline.  I  left  Yale  College 
in  my  junior  year  because  I  was  disgusted 
with  that  sort  of  thing.  It  was  Latin  and 
Greek — the  embryos  of  all  learning.  It  was 
so  much  embryo  that  nothing  was  ever 
hatched.  I  thought  it  wrong  then,  and  I 
think  it  wrong  now.  The  best  education  for 
the  child,  as  for  the  college  man,  is  that 
which  links  the  school  work  with  the  child's 
life.  That  is  the  education  that  teaches." — 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris. 


I  have  always  held  that  it  is  good  busi- 
ness to  pay  women  teachers  generously.  If 
they  can  live  in  comfortable  homes,  dress 
well,  and  enjoy  the  best  advantages  of  mod- 
ern civilized  life,  and  not  be  all  the  time  con- 
scious of  an  inferior  position,  they  will  work 
better,  and  happier,  and  longer,  and  the 
public  is  the  gainer.  The  same  is  just  as 
true  of  men. — President  Charles  E.  Robert- 
son, School  Board,  Brooklyn;  Chairman 
Finance  Committee,  Board  of  Education, 
Greater  New  York. 


Speaking  of  manual  training  and  its  be- 
ginning in  high  schools,  Colonel  Parker  said 
at  the  Chicago  meeting,  "That's  the  way 
with  us — we  always  begin  at  the  wrong 
end." 

But  the  Colonel  surely  has  observed  that 
everything  on  this  earth  worth  having  comes 
from  above.  The  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
divine  light  and  hope  and  consolation 
descend  on  us  from  on  high.  Even  the  com- 
mon school  came  down  to  us  from  the  uni- 
versity. Look  aloft,  Colonel! — Western 
School  Journal. 


Individual  instruction  is  not  an  end  to  be 
attained,  though  it  may  often  be  the  means 
to  an  end.  We  have  been  struggling  for 
half  a  century  to  abolish  the  rural  district 
school  through  centralization,  transporta- 
tion, and  otherwise,  not  because  there  was 
not  individual  teaching  there,  but  because 
there  was  too  much.  The  class  lends  itself 
to  enthusiasm,  to  inspiration,  and  we  must 
be  constantly  on  our  guard  lest  talk  of 
individualizing  work  shall  rob  the  school  of 
the  virtues  of  class  work.  The  tendency 
and  danger  to-day  is  to  make  the  book 
everything  and  the  teacher  nothing.  The 
book  lends  itself  so  easily  to  a  course  of 
study  as  to  make  it  dangerous. — Superin- 
tendent Thomas  M.  Balliet. 


What  perfected  form  will  the  kindergar- 
ten take  on  in  the  future?  Changes  no 
doubt  there  will  be  on  every  hand,  but  pre- 
dictions as  to  their  nature  are  futile,  since 
many  modifying  circumstances  will  inter- 
vene of  which  we  cannot  even  dream  at 
present. 

Yet  are  we  always  permitted  to  indulge 
in  hopes,  and  among  the  uppermost  desires 
of  all  may  be  found:  improved  sanitary 
conditions  to  promote  healthier  physical 
growth ;  teachers  fitted  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation to  enter  into  the  heart  of  a  little  child 
and  help  him  "unfold  his  essence;"  mater- 
ials to  serve  as  means  rather  than  ends; 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  child  lives 
both  within  and  without  himself,  so  thai 
science  and  art,  fact  and  fancy,  the  real  and 
the  imaginative,  must  touch  his  life,  each 
ever  supplementing  the  other. — Caroline  7\ 
Haven,  President  International  Kindergar- 
ten Union. 
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The  French  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  recently  addressed  to  the  rectors  of 
all  classes  of  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try a  circular  in  which  he  urges  them  to 
renew  with  all  possible  energy  their  efforts 
to  spread  the  anti-alcoholic  faith.  "I  wish," 
he  says,  "that  it  should  take  an  official  place 
on  our  programs  on  the  same  footing  as 
grammar  or  arithmetic.  Short  lessons  and 
lectures  well  supported  by  facts  and  figures 
should  be  organized  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar work  in  all  our  public  educational  estab- 
lishments." Examinations  in  temperance 
are  to  be  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  misinformed  persons  who  are  con- 
stantly telling  us  that  the  free  use  of  liquors 
is  conducive  to  temperance  should  "read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest"  the  words 
of  the  French  minister. — Exchange. 


Spectacular  graduating  exercises  will 
be  a  matter  of  history  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools  if  Superintendent  of  High  Schools 
A.  F.  Nightingale  has  his  way.  He  has 
recommended  that  the  board  of  education 
taboo  the  practice;  that  the  big  functions 
be  abandoned  and  that  simple  but  impres- 
sive exercises  be  held  in  the  various  schools. 
The  large  expense  occasioned  by  the  hold- 
ing of  elaborate  graduating  exercises  in  the 
Auditorium,  Central  Music  Hall,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Hall  and  other  public  auditoriums  is 
the  primary  cause  of  the  agitation  against 
the  practice.  Superintendent  Nightingale 
contends  that  the  big  display  heretofore 
made  on  the  occasion  of  graduation  of 
eighth  grade  pupils  has  had  a  detrimental 
influence.  He  argues  that  such  occasions 
have  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  public  feel 
that  they  have  reached  the  limit  and  that 
further  schooling  is  unnecessary. — Ex- 
change. 


The  University  of  Michigan,  by  the 
action  of  its  Faculty  and  Board  of  Regents, 
has  voted  to  confer  the  degree  of  A.  B.  on 
all  graduates  of  the  literary  department, 
beginning  with  June,  1901. 

The  tendency  of  the  day  is  plain,  and  the 
idols  and  traditions  of  the  past  must  fall. 

It  is  another  blow  at  the  supremacy  of 
the  ancient  languages,  and  more  strictly 
than  ever  they  must  take  their  places  in  the 
educational  curriculum  without  favor  or 
advantage. 


We  may  regret  it,  but  we  cannot  stay  it. 
Every  man  coming  out  of  the  university 
after  four  years'  work  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  henceforth  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
the  name  gives  us  no  hint  beyond  that.  He 
may  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  or  he 
may  have  never  looked  within  the  covers 
of  an  ancient  classic.  By  other  means  than 
his  degree  we  must  discover  what  his  line 
of  work  is. — School  Record. 


Prof.  F.  W.  Smedley,  of  the  child-study 
department  of  the  Chicago  public  schools, 
thinks  he  has  made  an  important  discovery 
in  relation  to  intellectuality  and  the  use  of 
the  left  hand.  Experiments  which  he  has 
made  tend  to  show  that  right-handed  chil- 
dren are  the  brightest.  He  has  found  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  boys  at  the  John 
Worthy  School  practically  are  ambidex- 
trous. Pupils  whose  speech  is  affected  and 
who  find  difficulty  in  articulating  are  most 
often  left-handed.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  right  hand  is  controlled  from  the  left 
side  of  the  brain  and  the  left  hand  from  the 
right  side  of  the  brain.  Speech  is  controlled 
by  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  The  over- 
development of  one  hand  or  the  other  is 
thought  in  this  way  to  affect  the  speech. 
Professor  Smedley  is  guarded  in  his  state- 
ments, saying  that  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  work  out  the  problem,  if  it  is  ever  solved, 
of  the  connection  between  the  hand  and  the 
brain. — Chicago  Report  on  Child-Study. 


The  normal  schools,  which  are  directly 
under  the  care  of  the  board,  are  reported  to 
be  doing  their  work  well,  but  it  is  held  that 
still  greater  effectiveness  could  be  secured 
by  supervision.  A  supervisor  of  normal 
schools  is  therefore  asked  for,  who  shall 
also  have  charge  of  the  State  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers.  This  is  a  capi- 
tal recommendation  and  should  be  promptly 
acted  upon.  Michigan  has  shown  the  way 
by  putting  Dr.  Albert  Leonard  at  the  head 
of  its  normal  school  system.  Every  State 
which  has  more  than  one  normal  school 
needs  just  such  an  officer.  Separate  normal 
schools,  especially  when  managed  by  local 
or  resident  trustees,  tend  to  become  not 
State  institutions  in  cooperation,  but  local 
academies  and  training  classes  in  competi- 
tion. Only  the  strongest  and  most  deter- 
mined principals  can  make  headway  under 
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such  conditions.  A  State  board  of  control 
and  a  special  supervisor  of  normal  schools, 
however,  ought  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
and  cooperation  out  of  competition  very 
speedily.  We  trust  that  Massachusetts  may 
soon  have  such  an  official,  and  that  he  may 
take  rank  in  dignity,  capacity,  authority, 
and  compensation  with  the  leading  educa- 
tional superintendents  and  administrators 
of  the  country. — Massachusetts  State  Re- 
port. 


Emperor  William's  activities  are  not 
confined  to  making  speeches  which  his  min- 
isters find  hard  to  explain,  to  showing  the 
"iron  hand"  in  China,  or  to  strengthening 
his  army  and  building  up  his  navy.  The 
schools  of  Germany  are  coming  in  for  a 
share  of  his  attention.  A  number  of 
changes  in  the  course  of  study  are  either 
prornised  or  announced.  A  recent  decree 
from  him  regarding  the  reform  of  the  higher 
schools  provide  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
Importance  attaching  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, special  attention  shall  be  given  here- 
after to  this  branch  in  the  gymnasia,  where 
it  is  made  equal  with  Greek  in  the  under 
Classes,  and  shall  displace  French  as  an 
Obligatory  study  in  the  upper  three  classes, 
French  being  made  optional  in  the  latter. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  in  the  decree  upon 
the  importance  of  speaking  the  modern  lan- 
guages taught,  and  the  reform  plan  con- 
templates also  more  attention  to  Latin. — 
Normal  Instructor. 


It  is  as  unfair  to  credit  to  the  schools  and 
teachers  all  the  success  a  boy  or  girl  may 
achieve  in  after  life  as  it  is  to  charge  up  all 
the  failures  to  the  above  source.  The  influ- 
ences of  the  home  life  and  habits  and  of  the 
social  life  and  habits  have  each  their  share 
in  making  or  marring  the  character  and  life 
of  the  pupil.  The  teacher  has  a  large  share 
in  forming  the  character  of  the  boy  or  girl 
under  his  care,  but  the  work  is  not  all  his. 
He  should  neither  claim  nor  accept  such  re- 
sponsibility. The  observant  teacher  can  at 
once  detect  the  good  or  evil  effects  upon  the 
boy  or  girl  of  home  and  social  influences.  It 
is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  teacher  to 
correct  and  counteract  the  bad  or  evil  ten- 
dencies in  his  pupils  and  lead  to  higher 
ideals  and  nobler  aspirations.  The  teacher 
must  teach  much  more  than  the  text-books. 


His  influence  must  be  felt  in  the  formation 
of  character  that  shall  make  for  good  citi- 
zenship. To  fall  short  of  this  is  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  highest  duty  and  the  grandest 
privilege. — Missouri  School  Journal. 


Dennis  M alloy,  of  the  Chicago  police 
force,  in  addition  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  policeman,  is  doing  full  work  in 
the  Englewood  High  School.  This  is  his 
program  for  the  day :  From  9  o'clock  until 
2:30  daily  he  is  at  his  desk  in  .the  Engle- 
wood High  School.  Straight  home  from 
school  he  hurries,  the  afternoon  session 
completed,  and  most  of  his  home  studying 
is  accomplished  by  4  o'clock.  Promptly  at 
that  hour  he  retires  to  rest.  Rising  at  10 130 
in  the  evening,  this  man  who  leads  a  double 
life  goes  straight  to  his  work.  From  11 
o'clock  until  6  in  the  morning  he  patrols  his 
beat,  which  lies  in  Enelewood.  Twenty 
minutes  for  breakfast  and  he  is  busy  again 
until  8  o'clock.  Nine  o'clock,  a  little  earlier 
sometimes,  finds  him  once  more  ready  for 
the  work  and  study  of  the  day.  James  E. 
Armstrong,  principal  of  the  Englewood 
High  School,  declares  that  Mr.  Malloy's 
work  is  uniformly  excellent,  and  quite  above 
the  average  grade.  In  this  statement  he  is 
borne  out  by  other  instructors  under  whose 
direction  the  young  policeman-student  has 
worked. — School  Record. 


Do  not  forget,  father,  that  the  object  of 
education  is  not  learning  but  ability.  True, 
the  educated  boy  has  learned  something.  He 
has  gained  a  knowledge  of  language  and 
science  and  art  and  history  and  mathe- 
matics, but  he  has  learned  how  to  study, 
how  to  think  and  how  to  acquire  knowledge, 
which  is  far  more  important.  He  has 
learned  how  to  gain  more  and  important 
knowledge,  and  how  to  turn  it  quickly  to 
practical  account.  He  has  gained  from 
teacher  and  books  and  study  and  schools 
and  scholars  that  mental  training  and  moral 
discipline  which  is  life's  best  power — we  call 
it  character!  There  must  be  hewers  of 
-wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  supply 
will  equal  the  demand.  As  the  merchant  is 
more  than  a  salesman,  the  mechanic  more 
than  a  carpenter  or  plumber,  the  engineer 
more  than  a  surveyor,  the  agriculturist  more 
than  a  digger  in  the  soil,  so,  if  you  want 
your  boy  to*be  that  something  more,  keep 
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him,  if  possible,  a  little  longer  at  school — as 
long  as  he  is  hungry  for  knowledge,  and 
making  good  use  of  time  and  means.  It 
means  sacrifice  for  you,  but  it  is  growth  and 
power  for  him  and  he  will  repay  you  for  it 
all  an  hundredfold!  Yes,  keep  him  at 
school. — Self -Culture. 


Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  who  is  as  well  known 
in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  has  been 
pitching  into  military  drill  in  schools  in  a 
wholly  admirable  fashion.  He  is  not  de- 
ceived as  to  the  basis  of  patriotism,  and 
refuses  to  find  it  in  bugle-calls  and  drum- 
beats, in  cannon  and  sword,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  war.    He  adds : 

"On  what  does  true  patriotism  depend? 
On  a  rational  and  affectionate  recognition 
of  the  privileges  we  enjoy  as  citizens  of  free 
England;  on  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  to 
those  of  our  fathers  whose  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices have  won  these  privileges  for  us ;  and 
on  a  strong  desire  to  live  such  lives  and  do 
such  work  as  shall  show  us  to  be  worthy  of 
our  great  inheritance.  In  this  sense  lessons 
on  patriotism  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
education  of  an  English  citizen.  But  there 
are  spurious  as  well  as  genuine  forms  of 
patriotism.  It  is  not,  for  example,  a  neces- 
sary part  of  it  to  exult  merely  in  the  lust  of 
conquest  or  in  the  display  of  power.  Still 
less  does  it  demand  on  our  part  an  approval 
of  all  the  wars  in  which  the  government  of 
the  day  may  happen  to  engage.  With  the 
memories  of  Chatham,  of  Burke,  of  Fox,  of 
Bright,  and  of  Gladstone,  as  factors  in  the 
history  of  England,  no  one  can  seriously 
contend  that  grave  censure  of  a  popular  war 
is  necessarily  unpatriotic. — Educational 
Review. 


To  our  readers  who  are  worrying  over  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  read  the  book  of  the 
day,  we  say  you  have  missed  very  little. 
Those  that  are  devoted  to  such  books  we 
urge  to  go  back  without  prejudice  to  some 
of  the  standard  writers  of  fiction  and  calmly 
judge  if  their  supremacy  is  not  deserved. 
If  you  want  kindly  satire  on  the  showy 
things  of  life  go  to  Thackeray ;  if  you  want 
to  laugh  and  weep  with  everyday  people  go 
to  Dickens ;  if  you  want  to  be  carried  away 
into  the  realms  of  imaginative  romance  go 
to  Dumas ;  if  you  are  prepared  to  see  heart- 
less humanity  coldly  dissected  go  to  Hugo ; 


if  you  want  history  made  real  with  the 
breath  of  life  go  to  Scott;  if  you  find  the 
simplicity  of  the  woods  and  waters  con- 
genial go  to  Cooper  or  Defoe.  These  and  a 
dozen  others,  masters  beyond  question  or 
quibble,  offer  you  a  boundless  sea  on  which 
to  launch  your  fancy,  a  sea  from  which  the 
regulation  novels  of  the  day  are  but  the 
spume  and  froth.  True  literature  is  not  a 
continuous  product;  it  comes  in  eras  only. 
This  has  been  shown  time  and  time  again 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  all  hope 
that  the  season  will  come  when  our  novelists 
will  produce  a  crop  of  true  novels,  but  the 
time  seems  unpropitious  now.  The  novels 
of  the  day,  so  far  as  we  have  sampled  them, 
are  "nubbins,"  though  we  realize  that  there 
are  many  people  who  find  them  juicy  and 
satisfying.  Books  have  to  be  sold  to  some 
one. — Pathfinder. 


For  a  mixture  of  wit,  wisdom  and  humor 
we  commend  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
woman  clubs.  At  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  City  Mothers'  Club  last  month  Mrs. 
John  F.  Trow  said  decidedly:  "Well,  1 
firmly  believe  in  the  rod  for  the  small  child." 
The  mothers  sat  like  accusing  statues.  "Up 
to  the  age  of  four  years,"  continued  Mrs. 
Trow,  "nothing  else  appeals  to  the  child. 
Either  the  rod  or  its  substitute,  the  efficaci- 
ous slipper.  That  was  what  I  used  with  my 
two  boys.  I  found  it  entirely  satisfactory." 
After  the  age  of  four  the  speaker  advocated 
methods  of  reason,  making  a  few  fixed  laws 
and  keeping  to  them,  telling  the  truth  to  a 
child  and  exacting  truthfulness  in  return 
and  winning  the  child's  confidence.  "I 
should  like  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Emma  At- 
kinson, adding  her  testimony  to  the  accumu- 
lating data  of  infantile  crime,  "if  any  one 
can  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a  baby  that  cries 
all  the  time  at  home,  but  when  taken  to  its 
grandmother's  or  its  aunt's,  behaves  like  a 
cherub."  This  was  a  poser.  Mrs.  Harry 
Hastings  came  to  the  rescue  with  the  cure 
of  a  Brooklyn  father,  who  had  shortened  a 
night  vigil  with  his  wailing  offspring  by  a 
desperate  experiment.  He  sang  a  song  into 
a  phonograph  and  made  more  noise  than  the 
baby.  The  astonished  infant  paused  to 
listen,  and  it  worked  to  a  charm.  "What 
would  you  suggest,"  demanded  the  sufferer 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Marie  Harris,  the  president, 
and  an  authority  on  child  nature.    "I — er — 
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would  have  to  see  the  child  first,"  was  the 
diplomatic  reply.  Mrs.  Hastings  cautioned 
the  mothers  to  rid  their  minds  of  rambling 
inaccuracies,  to  check  emotional  tendencies 
and  to  stop  reading  twaddle  as  steps  toward 
good  motherhood. — Public  School  Journal. 


I  have  been  connected  with  the  schools  of 
this  city  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
As  to  school  management  in  general  during 
that  period,  from  the  standpoint  of  princi- 
pals and  teachers  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment that  is  truly  remarkable.  The  word 
"discipline"  as  we  formerly  understood  it 
has  practically  disappeared  from  the  school 
vocabulary.  The  general  behavior  of  pupils 
in  school,  at  home  or  on  the  street  tells  the 
story.  I  believe  the  observing  citizen  has 
noted  it.  This  condition  has  not  been 
reached  by  spasmodic  effort  or  sensational 
methods.  Improvement  or  right  conduct  as 
applied  to  child  life  is  a  matter  of  slow 
growth.  It  is  the  constant  begging  away 
that  brings  the  result.  To  one  who  has 
been  closelv  allied  to  the  schools  and  who 


stops  to  inquire  as  to  how  this  result  has 
been  achieved,  comes  the  inquiry :  "How  do 
you  account  for  it?"  It  has  been  pleasing 
to  note  how  many  principals  and  teachers 
gladly  record  their  opinions  in  favor  of  the 
influence  of  music,  drawing,  physical  train- 
ing, sewing,  cooking,  sloyd  and,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  kindergartens.  In  truth, 
child-mind  is  such  a  variable  quantity,  i.  e., 
differing  so  greatly  because  of  heredity, 
environment  and  mixed  tendencies,  that  it 
takes  a  wide  variety  of  interesting  topics  in 
a  curriculum  properly  to  touch  the  right  spot 
in  the  individual  pupil.  Study  the  question 
from  every  point  of  view  and  we  must  come 
back  to  the  position  that  anchorage  to  some 
one  feature  of  activity  where  interest  cen- 
ters is  the  requisite,  and  from  this  center  it 
is  much  easier  to  radiate  to  all  other  feat- 
ures that  should  claim  attention.  We  have 
reached  this  splendid  condition  of  manage- 
ment and  work  in  our  schools  through  this 
variety  of  opportunity  for  our  children  and 
upon  this  question  all  thoughtful  educators 
are  a  unit. — Superintendent  Blodgett,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 


DEPARTURE    OF    THE    MAYFLOWER 
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FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM 


COLONIAL  RECEPTION  AT  THE  JAMESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


MARY   R.    WILLARD,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


ON  the  evening  of  February  22,  the  high 
school  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  com- 
memorated the  birthday  of  Washington  by 
an  entertainment  so  original  in  conception 
and  so  successful  in  execution  that  it  must 
commend  itself  deservedly  as  a  model  in  the 
line  of  social  functions  connected  with  the 
public  school. 

The  affair  was  styled  a  Colonial  Recep- 
tion, and  under  the  skillful  direction  of  a 
committee  of  arrangements  representing 
faculty  and  students  the  desired  and  difficult 
end  was  accomplished  of  entertaining  simul- 
taneously four  hundred  students  typifying 
every,  degree  of  taste,  habit,  and  social 
training. 

The  general  plan  of  amusement  was  based 
upon  the  idea  of  a  realistic  presentation  of 
leading  features  of  life  and  custom  in 
Colonial  America.  For  this  purpose,  the 
new  high  school  building,  with  its  commodi- 
ous rooms,  broad  corridors  and  stairways, 
convenient  alcoves  and  fine  gymnasium,  was 
admirably  adapted.  The  Virginia  room, 
reproduced  in  its  furnishings  the  atmos- 
phere of  luxury  and  hospitality  which  char- 
acterized the  aristocratic  Southern  mansion ; 
the  Swedish  room  was  redolent  with  the 
balsamic  odors  of  Baltic  lands,  and  pictur- 
esque with  significant  colors  and  emblems 
of  Scandinavia  and  historic  Delaware ;  Ger- 
many and  Holland  supplied  inexhaustible 
resources  for  attractive  decoration  in  the 
beauty  of  old  Delft  ware,  relics  of  Rhine- 
land  and  the  peculiar  quaintness  of  all 
things  associated  with  the  days  and  doings 
of  old  New  York ;  an  Indian  tent  displayed 
aboriginal  weapons,  trophies  of  the  chase, 
and  the  gruesome  scaip.  The  New  England 
kitchen,  perhaps  the  most  complete  repro- 
duction effected,  showed  in  the  tempered 
light  of  "tallow  dips"  the  historic  cradle  and 
warming-pan,  the  foot-stove,  spinning- 
wheel,  settle  and  ancient  clock,  the  strings 
of  dried  apples,  peppers  and  seed-corn,  and 
(crowning  achievement  of  saw,  hammer, 
canvas  and  paint  brush!)  the  great  fire- 
place, with  oven,  crane,  back-log  and  "strad- 
dling andirons,"  and  the  great  kettle  swing- 
ing above  glowing  coals  that  were  the 
triumph  of  deceptive  art. 


Another  room,  devoted  exclusively  to  a 
loan  exhibit  of  historic  relics  and  antiquities, 
yielded  amusement  and  instruction  of  a  still 
different  character.  Here  the  rising  genera- 
tion beheld  the  faces  of  the  "forefathers  of 
the  hamlet"  gazing  upon  them  in  prim  and 
faded  portraiture  or  flat  silhouette ;  the  sam- 
pler and  coverlet  gave  their  mute  evidence 
of  hours  of  patient  industry ;  and  here  were 
seen  the  prized  "willow-pattern"  china,  the 
small  silver  spoons,  worn  thin  and  shape- 
less; quaint  decanter  and  tea-pot,  pewter 
plate  and  porringer,  and  the  miniature, 
bracelet,  work-bag  or  bonnet  of  grand- 
mother's "when  she  was  a  girl;"  school- 
books,  well-thumbed  by  the  youths  and 
maidens  of  vanished  generations;  yellow 
manuscripts  and  time-worn  letters,  and, 
choicest  treasure  of  the  collection,  a  genuine 
signature  of  the  great  General  himself. 

A  large  number  of  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents assisted  in  giving  an  added  touch  of 
realism  to  the  colonial  scheme  by  appearing 
in  appropriate  costume,  so  that  the  Indian 
brave  with  his  squaw,  the  proud  colonial 
dame  and  the  Virginia  gentleman,  Gretchen, 
Priscilla,  Janice  Meredith,  Captain  Standish 
and  Commodore  Perry  seemed  to  walk  the 
earth  again  as  in  life. 

Refreshments  characteristic  of  the  period 
or  nationality  represented  were  served  in 
the  several  rooms,  and  hilarious  games  in 
remembrance  of  the  festivities  of  Merry 
Mount  took  place  in  the  gymnasium,  where 
jollity  reigned  without  restraint.  The 
wholesome  hours  of  8:30  until  10:30  were 
observed  and  at  their  too  rapid  expiration 
all  came  back  as  with  a  start  from  the  by- 
gone time  to  the  present,  awakening  as  from 
a  quaint  and  pleasant  dream  of  "ye  long 
ago. 


THE  UNITED   STATES- SINGULAR  OR 
PLURAL  ? 

DR.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Writers  on  the  proper  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  teach  that  the  usage  of  the 
best  writers  is  law,  and  that  the  grammarian 
deduces  his  rules  from  such  usage.     The 
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usage  of  those  most  conversant  with  the 
subject  under  consideration  should  be  final 
as  regards  all  forms  of  expression  pecul- 
iarly connected  with  that  subject.  Thus  the 
soldier  has  a  right  to  lay  down  the  laws  of 
speech  in  matters  military,  the  jurist  in 
legal  phraseology,  and  the  statesman  as 
regards  the  language  of  government  and 
diplomacy. 

Language  is  sometimes  affected  by  politi- 
cal events,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  the  expression,  the  United  States. 
Shall  pupils  be  taught  to  say  the  United 
States  are  bounded  or  is  bounded?  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  United  States  is 
or  are  a  nation,  one  country,  or  not.  (I  be- 
Heve  an  attempt  was  made,  some  years  ago, 
to  declare  the  United  States  a  nation  by  act 
of  congress;  but  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right  the  bill  did  not  pass.)  The  question  is, 
what  is  the  best  usage?  To  answer  this,  it 
is  natural  to  turn  first  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  fundamental  law : 

No  person  holding  &ny  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  them,— Art.  I,  Sec.  9.  *  * 
*  *  *  under  their  authority. — Art.  Ill, 
Sec.  2.  Treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
them  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies. — Art. 
HI,  Sec.  3. 

Alex.  Hamilton  is  quoted  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  should  exercise  the 
judicial  power  with  which  they  are  to  be 
invested.— Federalist,  p.  82." 

The  next  voice  is  that  of  the  .Supreme 
Court,  the  most  august  tribunal  on  earth, 
concerning  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  Lord  Salisbury:  "I  confess  I  do  not 
often  envy  the  United  States,  but  there  is 
jone  feature  in  their  institutions  which 
appears  to  me  the  subject  of  the  greatest 
envy,  their  magnificent  institution  of  a 
Supreme  Court." 

That  the  United  States  form  for  many 
and  for  most  important  purposes  a  simple 
nation  has  not  yet  been  denied. — Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  in  Cohens  versus  Virginia,  6 
Wheaton,  264,  413. 

The  United  States  have  never  acknowl- 
edged this  immunity. — Chief  Justice  Taney, 
United  States  versus  King,  3  Howard,  p. 

773- 

Among  the  presidents  the  following  are 
quoted : 

*****  is  to  say  that  the  United 
States  are  not  a  nation. — Jackson. 


The  United  States  have  always  con- 
tended.— Tyler. 

The  United  States  of  America    *    *   * 

*  *  present  to  the  world  the  most  stable 
and  permanent  government  on  earth.— 
Zach.  Taylor,  First  Message. 

The  United  States  have  never  acquiesced 
in  this  construction. — Franklin  Pierce,  First 
Message. 

The  United  States  are  more  deeply  inter- 
ested than  any  other  nation.— James  Bu- 
chanan, First  Message. 

They  (the  United  States)  had  no  author- 
ity.—Ibid,  No.  15. 

There  is  no  express  delegation  of  author- 
ity to  them  (the  United  States  under  the 
Confederation). — Ibid,  No.  21. 

From  him  who  would  rather  be  right  than 
be  president  came  the  expression: 

The  United  States  were  to  pay  Mexico, 
etc. — Henry  Clay. 

Abroad  the  same  language  was  used : 
'  J.  Q.  Adams  while  Secretary  of  State  in- 
structed our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Madrid 
to  say  that  in  the  fate  of  Cuba  the  United 
-States  have  deep  and  h*mprtant  interests 
peculiarly  their  own.  v 

His  Majesty  guaranteed  ttvthe  United 
States  not  only  their  liberty .— Veaty  with 
France,  1782.  Art.  II,  quoted  b^ftnsdale, 
the  Old  Northwest,  p.  163.  \ 

The  United  States  are  to  be  considf  d  in 
many  respects  as  one  undivided  indeptVnt 
nation. — The  American  Commissi^ 
1782.  Quoted  by  Hinsdale  in  the  \ 
Northwest,  p.  166. 

From  Bryce's  American  Commonw< 
the  following  are  quoted : 

The  United  States  have  little  to  do    *    1 

*  .—Vol.  I,  p.  66. 

The  United  States,  more  than  any  othe 
country,  are  governed  by  public  opinion.— 
Ibid,  p.  301. 

The  United  States  are,  therefore    *    *    : 

*  in  a  relation  to  Europe. — Vol.  II,  p.  652 
The  United  States  are  a  new  country.— 

Ibid,  p.  658. 

The    United    States  are  the    only    gr< 
country    *    *    *    *. — P.  660. 

Such  a    regular   party   machine 
United  States  possess. — Ibid,  p.    13 

The  United  States  solemnly  guar< 
the  Cherokee  nation. — Treaty  of 

The  United  States  engage  to  p 

*  *    *.— Art.  IX,  Treaty  of  G'  A 
That  the  United  States  shalUde. 
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expense  extinguish     *      *      *. — American 
State  Papers,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  114. 

If  the  United  States  are  prepared  *  * 
*. — H.  C.  Lodge  in  N.  A.  Review,  Vol.  160, 
No.  6,  p.  658. 

American  historians,  statesmen  and 
magazine  writers  furnished  the  following: 

The  United  States  constitute  an  essential 
portion  of  a  great  political  system. — Ban- 
croft's History  of  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  1: 

The  United  States  which  derived  their 
mode  *  *  *  *. — Ibid,  History  Con.  United 
States,  Vol.  II,  p.  327. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  not 
only  a  republic,  they  are  "a  society  of  socie- 
ties."— Ibid,  p.  331. 

The  sessions  which  the  United  States 
*  *  *  *  were  thus  endeavoring  to  obtain. 
— G.  T.  Curtis,  Con.  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  543. 

When  the  United  States  make  an  acquisi- 
tion   *    *    *    *.— Ibid,  Vol.  II,  p.  516. 

When  the  United  States,  in  the  late  civil 
war,  took  possession  of  a  district  *  *  *  they 
merely  vindicated  their  pre-existing  title, 
and  they  acquired  no  new  title. — Ibid,  p. 

34i. 

The  original  United  States  were  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Great  Britain. — Hinsdale, 
the  Old  Northwest,  p.  186. 

There  will  be  left  for  the  United  States 
no  alternative  but  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  commerce. — Wm.  H.  Seward,  quoted 
in  Blaine's  Twenty  Years,  Vol.  I,  p.  594. 
The  United  States  are  one  nation  to-day. 
Fiske's  Critical  Period,  p.  155. 
The  United  States  were  allowed  to  issue 
s  of  credit. — Ibid,  p.  273. 
^ox  rather    hastily  maintained    that  the 
:ed  States  were  put  at  once  into  the  posi- 
*    *    *. — Ibid,  p.  14. 
1870  the  United  States  stood  third  in 
h ;   in  1880  they  had  passed  France  in 
ce. — Alex.  Johnston  in  Ency.  Brit., 
XXIII,  p.  831.    Stod.  Ed. 
e  acquisition    *    *    *    more  than  dou- 
the  area  of  the  United  States  and  gave 
control. — Ibid,  p.  806. 
I     gr^fhe  attitude  which  the  United  States  were 
iy       'take  towards  England. — Gordy,  History 

aSi  Political  Parties,  p.  156. 
1  j      Whether  the  United  States  would  have 
[3  J>een  bound    *    *    *    if  they  had  taken  the 
rCjEnglish  view    *    *    *    *. — Ibid,  p.  172. 
T^  The   day  seemed  near  when  the  United 
'•tates    would  have  a  national  specie  cur- 


rency of  their  own. — McMaster,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  285. 

These  United  States  are  the  direct  and 
legitimate  offspring  *  *  *  *.— E.  G. 
Scott  in  Development  of  Con.  Liberty,  p.  5. 

The  United  States  then  are  the  results 

*  *    *    *._lbid,  p.  5. 

The  United  States  will  have  to  take  the 
steps  they  may  deem  necessary. — Arthur 
Houghton   in   Harper's  Weekly,   Oct.    30, 

1897. 

The  United  States  have  shown  a  degree 
of  inditterence.^-Review  of  Reviews  for 
November,  p.  565. 

The  United  States  entered  upon  their 
career  as  a  nation. — Ridpath,  p.  XXXVIII. 

The  United  States  had  the  advantage  that 
the  main  force  of  their  enemy  *  *  *. — J. 
W.  Hawes  in  Am.  Cyc,  vol.  XVI,  p.  163. 

The  United  States  being  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  except  in  their  united  char- 
acter.— L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 

The  United  States  tore  their  veins  *  *  * 
that  they  might  remain  one  people. — J.  A. 
Froude,  Oceana,  p.  11. 

The  United  States,  it  was  said,  were  parts 
of  a  single  continent. — Ibid,  p.  370. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  could  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  Modern  text-books 
on  geography  use  the  term  as  a  singular 
noun: 

After  the  United  States  was  formed. — 
Redway's  Nat.  Adv.  Geography,  p.  49. 

The  United  States  *  *  *  is  one  of  the 
greatest  nations. — Ibid,  p.  57. 

While  the  United  States  has  within  recent 
years. — Tarr  &  McMurry's  Geography, 
Second  Book,  p.  330. 

The  United  States  has  contributed. — N. 
S.  Shaler,  U.  S.,  Vol.  I,  p.  589. 

Unless  the  United  States  was  ready. — 
Ibid,  p.  534. 

The  United  States  leads  all  nations. — 
Ibid,  Vol.  II,  p.  20. 

When  the  United  States  began  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  United  States  has  a  real  executive. — 
Campbell,  The  Puritan,  in  Vol.  I,  p.  19. 

Fatal  to  all  that  the  United  States  cher- 
ished, to  all  that  it  hoped. — Blaine's  Twenty 
Years,  Vol.  I,  p.  597. 

The  United  States  was  first  divided    *    * 

*  *  *. — Willoughby,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  p.  23. 

The  United  States  permits  *  *  *.— Ibid, 
p.  26. 
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The  United  States  has  maintained  a  fleet. 
— Mendenhall  in  Popular  Scientific  Month- 
ly, Nov.  1897,  p.  83. 

The  United  States  zuas  pledged  to  resist 
*    *    *    *m — McMaster,  Vol.  V,  p.  443. 

The  United  States  was  a  continent. — Ibid, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  2. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into  thirty- 
eight  states  *  *  *. — Gen.  F.  A.  Walker  in 
Ency.  Brit.,  p.  882,  Art.  U.  S. 

The  United  States  was  anxious. — Alex. 
Johnston  in  Ibid,  p.  807. 

Such  a  role  *  *  *  has  always  been 
repudiated  by  the  United  States,  though  its 
sympathies    *    *    *. — Ibid,  p.  810. 

The  United  States  is  sovereign. — D.  C. 
Chamberlain,  LL.  D.,  in  Con.  History  As. 
Am.  Law,  p.  44. 

The  United  States  can  neither  grant  nor 
secure  to  its  citizens  *  *  *. — Cooley,  Prin- 
ciples, p.  247. 

The  United  States  as  such  can  have  no 
eoramon  law.  It  derives  *  *  *. — Cooley, 
Principles,  p.  131. 

Such  was  the  result  of  our  discussion, 
and  such  the  authorities  as  I  found  them 
in  my  reading  and  research,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  the  term 
the  United  States  as  a  singular,  which  it  is 
not  grammatically,  though  it  may  be  so 
regarded  politically,  e  pluribus  unum.  It 
is  interesting  to  call  to  mind  that  Athens, 
Corinth  and  Paris  have  passed  through  a 
like  change  from  the  plural  to  the  singular. 

This  change  arose  at  the  close  of  the  civil 
war.  General  Grant  both  as  commander- 
in-chief  and  as  president  uses  the  term  the 
United  States  sometimes  in  the  plural  and 
sometimes  in  the  singular ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  all  the  presidents  previous  to 
1869  used  it  only  in  the  plural. 

I  have  not  seen  the  texts  of  the  recent 
treaties  with  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and 
hence  do  not  know  how  the  term  is  used  in 
them;  but  my  earliest  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  arose  from  a  statement  I  read 
in  a  newspaper  of  how  a  lawyer  using  the 
term  in  the  singular  number  in  his  argu- 
ment before  the  Supreme  Court,  was  called 
to  order  for  so  doing,  and  was  informed 
that  that  august  tribunal  recognizes  the 
term  the  United  States  only  as  a  plural.  I 
wish  to  add  that  as  far  as  my  reading  has 
gone  in  recent  years  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  I  have  most  frequently  seen  it 
used  in  the  singular,  but  not  invariably  so. 


The  great  question  remains:  What  shall 
we  teach  the  United  States  is  or  are?  These 
United  States  is  or  are  a  great  country?— 
Western  Teacher. 


THE  STUDY  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY 

THE  STATE 

The  state  in  its  relation  to  the  individual 
is  so  abstract  a  conception  that  the  teacher 
cannot  expect  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  its 
political  nature.  Pupils  can,  however,  be 
given  a  very  clear  view  of  the  state  geo- 
graphically; the  government  is  represented 
by  the  governor  and  the  capital  city;  the 
reception  of  the  home  state  into  the  Union 
by  celebration  of  its  birthday  on  "admission 
day ;"  the  connection  of  the  state  with  im- 
portant legal  acts,  by  showing  the  children 
the  seal,  the  "signature"  of  the  state  on  all 
legal  papers;  or  by  the  payment  of  taxes; 
or  the  fact  that  our  schools  are  partially 
suoported  by  the  state.  The  government 
idea  to  be  conveyed  to  the  children  is  that 
the  state  is  a  great  institution  overshadow- 
ing local  institutions. 

GOVERNMENT 

Have  a  simple  government  lesson  by  talk- 
ing over  some  of  the  most  elementary  phases 
of  state  government.  Begin  with  the  fam- 
ily, the  affection  existing  there,  the  duties, 
the  necessity  of  obedience  or  government 
After  a  pleasant,  instructive,  but  very  sim- 
ple lesson  on  family  relations  and  the 
natural  help  and  duties  there,  treat  the 
school  in  a  similar  way.  Show  the  broader 
opportunities,  the  necessity  for  a  stricter 
discipline,  and  the  child's  place,  duty,  and 
benefits  in  the  school  government;  show 
how  self-government  by  the  child  is  a  high 
form  of  school  government.  The  third  step 
is  the  state,  with,  perhaps,  a  passing  men- 
tion of  the  city  government.  The  concrete 
symbols  of  the  state,  by  which  the  child  may 
be  led  to  give  it  a  personality,  are  the  gov- 
ernor, the  capital,  paying  taxes,  the  state 
seal,  which  may  be  called  the  signature  of 
the  state. 

PERSONAL   ELEMENTS 

Make  topics  very  simple;  develop  them 
as  largely  as  possible  by  questions ;  lead  the 
child  to  feel  (1)  his  own  personality  in 
these  public  matters,  or  interest,  affection, 
patriotism;  (2)  the  necessity  of  being  one 
of  many,  or  social  duties;    (3)  touch  his 
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aesthetic  nature  by  some  flag  drill  or  com- 
memorative exercises  on  Admission  Day. 

LOCAL  HISTORY 

The  local  history  studies  are  especially 
delightful  to  children.  Set  them  to  investi- 
gation ;  hunt  out  old  portions  of  the  town ; 
interview  friends  and  acquaintances  on  pio- 
neer experiences;  bring  in  old  letters; 
rouse  an  interest  in  the  home  city.  The 
teacher  must  carefully  simplify  and  system- 
ize  the  material  brought  in  by  the  pupils. 
Draw  a  map  of  the  town  and  locate  the  prin- 
cipal places  mentioned  during  the  work. 

The  pupils  should  write  frequent  but 
short  papers  on  topics  chosen  from  the  sub- 
jects studied. — Adapted  from  the  California 
Course  of  Study. 


STUDYING  NEW  YORK  HISTORY 

BY    ELIZABETH    LORRAINE 

Causes  of  Settlement. — Consider  existing 
conditions  of  mother  country.  Glowing 
accounts  of  America  given  by  first  naviga- 
tor, Henry  Hudson.  New  Netherlands 
established. 

Character  of  the  Colonists. — Simple,  earn- 
est, good-natured,  easy-going,  frugal,  do- 
mestic, fond  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

Comparison  with  Puritans. — Similar  in 
industriousness,  agricultural  tendencies,  and 
simplicity.  Dissimilarities  of  disposition: 
Dutch,  easy-going  and  good-natured ;  Puri- 
tans, nervous,  gloomy. 

Characteristics  of  the  Country. — Mild, 
temperate  climate;  soft,  marshy  soil;  fer- 
tile land;  good  harbor;  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals ;  beautiful  scenery ;  forests.  Compare 
with  Holland. 

Occupations  of  the  People. — Building 
houses,  forts,  and  trading  posts;  farming 
and  grazing ;  fur  trading  with  Indians  and 
Europeans;   brewing,  hunting,  fishing. 

Events. — Changes  in  Dutch  administra- 
tors ;  purchase  of  Manhattan  island ;  trouble 
with  the  Indians,  encroachments  of  English 
and  Swedes. 

Early  Government. — Patroons  or  great 
land  owners;  consider  privileges  of  trade, 
etc.  Governors  sent  by  mother  country. 
Consider  their  contentions  with  the  pa- 
troons. 

Government  under  Peter  Stuyvesant. — 
Consider  his  character:  loyal,  honest,  stern, 
determined;    brave  soldier;    upright    gov- 


ernor. What  he  did  for  the  colony;  made 
peace  with  the  Indians;  abolished  monop- 
oly of  the  West  India  Company  and  substi- 
tuted regular  exports;  forbade  sale  of 
liquor  or  firearms  to  the  Indians;  esta- 
blished a  system  of  schools. 

Social  Life. — Upper  class  was  composed 
of  those  who  kept  their  own  cows  and  drove 
their  own  cattle  wagons;  lower  class  of 
those  who  worked  on  the  lands  and  cared 
for  the  cattle  of  their  masters.  A  family 
included  servants  and  pet  animals,  old  and 
young;  black  and  white;  the  kitchen,  the 
center  of  the  home  gatherings.  Study 
houses,  furniture,  dress,  amusements,  etc. 

Changes. — In  1638  Peter  Minuit,  sent  by 
Queen  Christina,  lands  a  colony  of  Swedes, 
establishes  forts  where  Wilmington  now 
stands;  Dutch  angry;  Swedes  attack  Fort 
Cassim,  but  are  defeated  by  Dutch.  New 
Netherlands  now  includes  present  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  west 
bank  of  Delaware  river.  Eight  years  of 
peace.  Discouragement  because  of  prosper- 
ity of  English  neighbors;  Duke  of  York 
receives  grants  of  American  territory  from 
Charles  II.;  fleet  proceeds  to  Amsterdam 
and  demands  that  land;  Stuyvesant's  bold 
defense ;  forced  to  yield ;  New  Netherland 
becomes  New  York.  New  York  under 
English  rule. 

Bibliography: — Dodge,  "Hans  Brinker," 
Chap.  II. 

Motley,  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic." 
DeAmicis,  "Holland  and  Its  People." 
Doyle,  "English  Colonists  in  America." 
Lodge,    "Short    Historv    of     England," 
Vol.  II. 

Higginson,  "Young  Folk's  History  of  the 
United  States." — Teachers'  Institute. 


SOIL-ITS  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN 

Astronomers  tell  us  that  in  the  remote 
past,  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  ago,  what  is  now  our  earth  was 
a  gigantic  mass  of  Nebula.  In  the  gas- 
eous condition  it  was  hot,  in  fact  it 
was  heat  which  kept  it  in  that  con- 
dition. In  time  much  of  this  heat  was 
lost.  As  the  vast  mass  cooled,  it  contracted 
and,  passing  through  a  liquid  state,  a  sphere 
having  a  solid  crust  was  formed.  The  low- 
ering in  temperature  was  accompanied  not 
only  by  contraction  but  by  tremendous 
warping  or  wrinkling  so  that  the  earth's 
crust  was  twisted  and  broken. 
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The  hollows  became  filled  with  water,  the 
oceans  and  the  seas  and  rivers  were  formed ; 
the  winds  sprang  up  and  they,  with  the  air 
and  frost  and  other  denuding  agents,  began 
to  operate  upon  the  solid  crust.  Life  came 
upon  the  earth  and  as  the  centuries  rolled 
along  did  much  to  change  the  surface. 

The  rock  formed  from  the  molten  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  was  hard  like  the  granite 
and  lava  which  we  find  to-day.  Wear  and 
tear  of  this  rock  took  place,  by  the  agents 
spoken  of  above.  This  disintegrated  rock, 
augmented  by  the  decomposition  of  plants 
and  animals,  in  time  formed  beds  of  strata 
over  the  original  crust.  We  have  all  seen 
something  of  this  kind  take  place  ourselves. 
Frost  and  air  crumble  the  rock  and  the 
streams  carry  the  fine  particles  and  deposit 
them  in  new  beds. 

Thus  upon  and  out  of  the  solid  crust  have 
come : 
-    I.  Clays. 

II.  Sands. 

III.  Limestones. 

IV.  Humus. 

Common  clay  is  found  almost  every- 
where. It  is  of  various  colors  and  is  brittle 
when  dry,  but  plastic  and  tenacious  when 
wet.  It  is  formed  from  the  decomposition 
of  aluminous  rocks,  chiefly  granite.    Sandy 


soil  is  made  up  principally  of  sand.  It  is 
more  loose  and  incoherent  than  clay  and  has 
been  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  hard 
rock.  Limestones  are  composed  in  great 
part  of  the  shells  of  minute  animals. 
Humus  is  a  black  or  brown  mold  formed 
by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter.  The 
farmer  and  the  gardener  renew  the  ex- 
hausted soil  by  aoolying  vegetable  matter 
on  the  surface,  and  incorporating  it  with 
the  surface  soil.  It  is  a  most  important 
ingredient  in  the  soil  for  the  production  of 
plants.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  in  another 
paper. — Canadian  Teacher. 


WORLD*  Y  P'ACE 

Even  in  a  palace,  life  may  be  led  well 

So  spake  the  imperial  sage,  purest  of  men, 

Marcus   Aurelius.     But  the   stifling  den 

Of  common  life,  where,  crowded  up  pell-mell, 

Our  freedom  for  a  little  bread  we  sell, 
And  drudge  under  some  foolish  master's  ken, 
Who  rates  us  if  we  peer  outside  our  pen; — 
Match'd  with  a  palace,  is  not  this  a  hell? 

Even  in  a  palace!    On  this  truth  sincere 

Who  spoke  these  wonjs,  no  shadow  ever  came; 

And  when  my  ill-school'd  spirit  is  aflame 

Some  nobler,  ampler  stage  of  life  to  win, 

I'll  stop,  and  say:  "There  were  no  succor  here; 

The  aids  to  noble  life  are  all  within." 

— Matthew   Arnold. 


From  "Steppinq-Stones  to  Literature:  A  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades." 

Copyright,  1897,  by  Silver,  Burdett  &•  Company. 
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CHILD  STUDY 


WEATHER  INFLUENCE 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Educational  Review 
there  was  an  article  by  E.  G.  Dex- 
ter, of  Columbia  University,  on  "Weather 
Influence  on  the  Mental  Activities  of  Chil- 
dren." Mr.  Dexter  had  investigated  the 
records  of  punishments  administered  to 
children  in  the  schools  of  Denver,  Col., 
preserved  through  a  period  of  fourteen 
years.  He  also  examined  the  records  kept 
for  two  years  in  the  primary  schools  of  New 
York  City,  and  his  conclusions  were  drawn 
from  these  records.  As  he  studied  several 
hundred  cases,  606  in  Denver  alone,  and  also 
examined  the  record  of  weather  conditions 
at  the  time  the  misdemeanors  were  com- 
mitted, his  conclusions  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

He  says :  "In  the  study  of  humidity  some 
startling  disclosures  were  made.  To  gen- 
eralize, they  are  that  conditions  of  low 
humidity  are  accompanied  by  very  many 
more  than  the  normal  number  of  misde- 
meanors in  the  schools,  while  high  humidi- 
ties show  corresponding  deficiencies.  When 
we  consider  that  those  'muggy/  'sticky' 
days,  when  everybody  feels  it  a  particular 
prerogative  to  be  'out  of  sorts/'  are  of  the 
latter  class,  this  seems  quite  incomprehensi- 
ble. Yet  in  Denver  humidities  between  10 
and  30,  conditions  never  experienced  at  sea 
level,  were  accompanied  by  six  times  the 
normal  number  of  misdemeanors,  and  in 
New  York,  those  between  50  and  55  showed 
an  excess  of  33  per  cent.,  or  one-third  more 
than  the  normal.  These  facts  are,  without 
doubt,  due  to  the  electrical  state  of  the  dry 
atmosphere  indicated."  The  observations 
and.  experiences  of  our  own  primary  teach- 
ers will  bear  Mr.  Dexter  out  in  his  further 
conclusions  that  children's  misdemeanors 
increase  in  windy  weather,  while  the  major- 
ity of  the  troublesome  children  will  be  good 
enough  on  clear,  quiet  days.  If,  as  he  says, 
and  undoubtedly  he  is  correct,  "the  effect 
of  an  increased  electrical  potential  of  the  • 
atmosphere  is  to  stimulate  the  output  of 
nervous  energy  and  increase  the  motor 
activity,"  exercises  should  be  arranged  by 
which  this  energy  may  be  expended. 
"Motor  activity"  could  have  full  play,  with 
the  teacher's  consent,  and  in  this  way  mis- 
demeanors be  prevented,  and  punishment 
he  diminished. 


As  the  "windy  month"  is  with  us  once 
more,  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  for  a 
series  of  vigorous  physical  exercises,  and 
arrange  for  them  to  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  daily  work  than  the  regular  program 
calls  for. — Educational  Reviezv. 


MORAL  BASIS  OF  TEACHING 

The  fundamental  condition  of  intellectual 
work  is  the  moral  atmosphere  that  pervades 
the  school.  The  disorder  and  irregularities 
of  the  school-room  may  not  be,  in  them- 
selves, wrong;  but  they  surely  indicate 
immoral  tendencies  that  are  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  successful  intellectual  work. 
These  disorders  must  be  checked.  How  to 
do  this  is  the  hard  question  that  troubles 
the  teacher.  The  teacher  wants  the  class 
to  prepare  the -grammar  lesson;  but  the 
pupils  are  inclined  to  whisper.  Shall  the 
whispering  be  forcibly  suppressed  ?  I  have 
known  teachers  who,  when  this  condition 
prevailed,  would  divert  the  class  by  a  song, 
a  breathing  exercise  or  calisthenics.  They 
succeeded  in  securing  order  and  diligent 
study.  The  superfluous  physical  energies 
were  allowed  to  escape  and  the  pupils  were 
in  a  better  moral  condition  to  study.  Some- 
times a  reading  in  concert  of  a  memory  gem 
from  the  blackboard  is  used ;  sometimes  the 
reading  of  a  list  of  meaningless  words 
serves  the  purpose.  The  attention  of  each 
pupil  is  diverted  and  concentrated;  the 
interest  of  the  individuals  and  of  the  class 
are  readjusted.  A  short  story,  well  told,  a 
bit  of  interesting  information,  or  a  hearty 
laugh-provoking  anecdote,  may  serve  to 
readjust  and  concentrate  the  thought 
processes  of  the  entire  class.  This  provides 
the  moral  condition  of  intellectual  work. 
Such  methods  should  be  applied  when  dis- 
order is  prevalent.  Of  course,  there  will 
always  remain  individual  cases  that  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  class.  A  teacher 
recently  remarked :  "If  I  can  get  a  boy  to 
sing  I  can  manage  him;  if  not,  I  know  I 
have  a  hard  case."  The  boy  that  sings 
places  himself  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vailing condition  of  the  class.  The  excep- 
tional cases,  of  course,  require  exceptional 
treatment.  It  is  the  prevailing  moral  tone, 
the  customary  condition  of  the  school,  that 
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gives  it  its  real  character,  not  the  exceptional 
bad  boy.  To  secure  this  moral  atmosphere 
in  the  school,  the  teacher  must  possess  tact, 
judgment,  self-poise  and  abundant  re- 
sources. Insight  into  the  real  cause  of  pre- 
vailing disorders  will  often  suggest  a  nat- 
ural remedy  far  more  effective  than  forcible 


suppression.  The  failure  of  the  young 
teacher  is  often  due  to  an  effort  to  change 
a  prevailing  condition  by  individual  and 
exceptional  remedies.  The  general  system 
of  the  patient  must  receive  attention  before 
specific  organic  cures  are  attempted. — Edu- 
cational Exchange. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS 


SINGLE  SESSIONS  LEGAL— STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  DECISION 


THIS  is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  Monroe  county,  in  the  adoption 
by  said  board  at  a  regular  session  thereof, 
held  on  May  7,  1900,  at  which  all  the  mem- 
bers thereof  were  present,  of  the  following 
resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  on  and  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  semester,  September  10, 
1900,  the  following  regulations  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  adopted  for  the  first  grade 
in  the  public  schools : 

"First :  The  hours  of  instruction  for  first 
grade  teachers  shall  be  from  9  to  1 1 130  for 
the  morning  session,  and  from  1 130  to  3 130 
for  the  afternoon  session. 

"Second:  First  grade  pupils  shall  have 
instruction  for  one  session  only  each  day, 
during  the  school  year,  being  assigned  so 
far  as  practicable  to  the  morning  session  for 
one  semester,  and  the  afternoon  for  the 
other  semester." 

And  from  the  action  of  such  board  of 
education,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such 
resolution,  after  the  opening  of  the  schools 
in  said  city  for  the  school  year  of  1900-1901, 
in  refusing  to  admit  the  children  of  the 
appellants  of  the  first  grade,  at  both  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  said 
schools. 

The  principal  grounds  alleged  by  the  ap- 
pellants herein  for  bringing  their  appeal 
are,  that  the  aforesaid  action  of  said  board 
of  education  was,  and  is,  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  section  135  of  title 
6  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Rochester, 
relating  to  schools  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, as  amended  by  section  1,  of  chapter 
660,  of  the  laws  of  1898 ;  and  of  section  3, 
of  title  16,  of  the  consolidated  school  law 
of  1894,  known  as  the  "Compulsory  Educa- 
tional Law,"  as  such  section  was  amended 
bv  section  1  of  chapter  606  of  the  laws  of 
1896. 


The  appeal  herein  was  filed  in  this  depart- 
ment on  October  11,  1900.  An  answer  to 
the  appeal  by  the  members  of  the  board  of 
education,  except  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was 
filed  on  October  16,  1900.  On  October  25, 
1900,  Philetus  Chamberlain,  one  of  the 
members  of  said  board  of  education,  filed 
his  separate  answer  to  said  appeal,  and  on 
November  3,  1900,  said  board  of  education 
filed  a  reply  to  such  answer  of  Chamberlain. 

It  is  in  proof  that  on  September  28,  1900, 
the  appellant,  Doehler,  with  his  daughter, 
Mona,  of  the  age  of  six  years,  attended  at 
school  No.  10  in  said  city,  and  requested  the 
principal,  George  H.  Walden,  to  permit 
said  Mona,  who  had  attended  the  morning 
session  of  the  school,  to  attend  the  after- 
noon session  as  well  as  the  morning  session; 
that  said  Walden  refused  such  request,  stat- 
ing that  the  resolutions  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation prevented  his  granting  the  request; 
that  prior  to  October  5,  1900,  the  daughter 
of  the  appellant,  Kuschneek,  of  the  age  of 
seven  years,  was  refused  permission  to 
attend  the  afternoon  session  in  school  No. 
36  in  said  city;  that  Frank  Vose,  of  the 
age  of  nine  years,  in  February,  1900,  a  son 
of  the  appellant,  Vose,  was  refused  per- 
mission to  attend  the  afternoon  sessions  in 
school  No.  36  in  said  city;  that  Minnie 
Bonke,  of  the  age  of  eight  years,  a  daughter 
of  the  appellant,  Bonke,  was  refused  per- 
mission to  attend  the  afternoon  sessions  in 
school  No.  36  in  said  city. 

It  is  admitted  by  said  board  of  education 
that  since  the  opening  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  city  of  Rochester  on  September  10, 
1900,  each  of  the  principals  in  each  of  said 
schools,  under  instructions  from  said  board, 
have  required  the  attendance  of  all  first 
grade  pupils  in  such  schools  during  one  ses- 
sion only  in  each  school  day. 

It  appears  that  the  plan  of  said  board  of 
education,  completed  in  the  adjustment  of 
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the  length  of  the  daily  session,  by  the  reso- 
lution appealed  from,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  the  strength  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  child,  is  as  follows :  First 
half  year,  when  the  child  is  first  subjected 
to  the  strain  of  regular  school  life,  two 
hours  daily;  second  half  year,  two  and  one- 
half  hours;  second  and  third  years,  four 
hours;  fourfh  and  following  years,  five 
hours ;  that  the  only  change  made  by  such 
resolution  is  in  the  first  year. 

It  does  not  appear  that  under  such  reso- 
lutions any  discrimination  whatever  is  made 
between  children  of  the  same  development, 
but  gives  to  them  all  the  same  hours  of  in- 
struction; that  the  aggregate  hours  of 
instruction  for  the  whole  period  of  compul- 
sory attendance  are  the  same  for  all  chil- 
dren. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  aforesaid  plan, 
under  the  resolution  appealed  from,  was 
intended  to  secure,  nor  has  it  resulted  in, 
any  material  economy  in  the  force  of 
teachers  employed.  It  does  appear  that  said 
plan  has  very  largely  contributed  in  abol- 
ishing the  unsuitable  and  unhealthy  annexes 
objected  to  by  this  department,  in  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  building  plant  under 
the  control  of  the  board. 

It  is  not  claimed  by  the  appellants  that 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  first  grade  is  inadequate  or 
defective,  or  that  is  fails  to  provide  all  the 
instruction  that  they  are  able  to  assimilate; 
nor  that  the  hours  of  instruction  prescribed 
are  in  any  way  inadequate  to  the  completion 
of  the  course  of  study.  They  ask  that  their 
children  shall  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  school 
room  during  the  afternoon,  as  well  as  the 
morning  session  of  the  school. 

It  is  in  proof  that  up  to  October  29,  1900, 
the  number  of  complaints  by  parents  to  the 
principal  and  first  grade  teachers  in  ten 
schools  in  said  city,  including  a  number  of 
the  largest  in  the  city,  and  containing  1,267 
pupils  doing  first  grade  work,  representing 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  every  class  of 
the  population,  were  forty,  an  average  of 
four  complaints  to  each  school. 

The  contention  of  the  appellants,  viz: 
First,  that  said  board  of  education,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions,  appealed  from, 
and  refusing  to  permit  the  children  of  the 
appellants  to  attend  school  at  both  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sessions,  violated  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  section  135  of  chapter 


660  of  the  laws  of  1898.  And  second,  that 
such  action  is  a  violation  of  section  3,  title 
16  of  the  consolidated  school  law  of  1894, 
as  amended  by  section  1  of  chapter  606  of 
the  laws  of  1896,  known  as  the  compulsory 
education  law,  are  not,  nor  is  either  of  such 
contentions,  tenable. 

Title  6  of  chapter  143  of  the  laws  of  1861, 
relating  to  "Schools  and  Board  of  Educa- 
tion" of  the  city  of  Rochester,  as  amended 
by  chapter  660  of  the  laws  of  1898,  provides 
that  such  board  shall  manage,  control,  main- 
tain and  provide  for  the  public  schools  of 
said  city  and  the  public  school  system 
thereof;  to  establish  kindergartens,  com- 
mon schools,  etc.,  etc. ;  to  change  the  grades 
of  all  schools,  or  of  any  school,  and  of  all 
classes  of  any  high  school  or  other  schools 
under  its  charge,  etc.,  etc. ;  to  enact  rules 
and  regulations  for  defining  the  duties  of 
all  its  officers,  clerks,  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  etc.,  etc. 

Section  135  of  such  title  6  provides  that 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  in  all  their 
expenditures  and  contracts,  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  moneys  which  shall 
be  subject  to  their  order  during  the  then 
current  year  for  the  particular  expenditure 
in  question,  and  not  to  exceed  that  amount ; 
and  they  shall  apply  the  moneys  raised  and 
received  by  them  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools  in  said  city,  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  secure  as  nearly  as  may  be  an 
equal  period  of  instruction  to  all  children 
over  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age. 

Section  3  of  title  16  of  the  consolidated 
school  law  of  1894  (the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law),  provides  that  every  child  between 
eight  and  twelve  years  of  age  shall  attend 
upon  instruction  as  many  days  annually, 
during  the  period  between  the  first  days 
of  October  and  the  following  June  as  the 
public  school  of  the  district  or  city  in  which 
such  child  resides  shall  be  in  session  during 
the  same  period. 

Said  title  6  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
Rochester  does  not,  neither  does  the  con- 
solidated school  law  of  1894,  including  title 
16,  known  as  the  compulsory  education  law, 
prescribe  the  hours  which  shall  constitute 
a  school  day  in  the  schools  of  said  city  or 
the  public  schools  of  the  State;  or  the 
hours  during  any  school  day  in  which  the 
public  schools  in  such  city,  and  in  the  State, 
must  be,  in  session,  or  the  session  or  ses- 
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sions  of  school  held  on  school  days  in  any 
school  year  that  the  children  of  school  age 
in  said  city  or  the  respective  school  districts 
in  the  State  must  attend. 

All  such  matters  in.  the  schools  in  the 
city  of  Rochester  are,  by  title  6  of  the 
charter  of  such  city,  vested  in  the  discre- 
tion and  judgment  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  city. 

It  does  not  appear  that  said  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  applying  the  moneys  raised  and 
received  by  it  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  city  of  Rochester  has  not 
applied  the  same  in  such  manner  as  shall 
secure,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  period 
of  instruction  to  all  children  over  five  and 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  least  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  instruction  of  children 
of  the  first  grade  in  such  city. 

It  does  not  appear  that  said  board  of 
education  in  its  action  relative  to  the  attend- 
ance of  children  of  the  first  grade  for  only 
one  session  in  a  day  of  school,  has  violated 
the  provisions  contained  in  section  3  of  the 
compulsory  education  law.  Said  section 
provides  that  every  child  between  eight  and 
twelve  years  shall  attend  upon  instruction 
as  many  days  annually  (not  as  many  hours) 
during  the  period  between  the  first  day  of 
October  and  the  following  June,  as  the  pub- 
lic school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which 
such  child  resides,  shall  be  in  session.  The 
action  of  the  board,  appealed  from,  provides 
for  the  attendance  of  each  child  of  the  appel- 
lants, of  the  first  grade,  at  one  session  on 
each  day  the  school  is  in  session  during  the 


school  year,  and  the  only  change  made  in 
the  plan  of  the  board,  complained  of,  is  in 
the  first  year ;  that  the  aggregate  hours  of 
instruction  for  the  whole  period  of  compul- 
sory attendance -are  the  same  for  all  chil- 
dren in  the  first  grade. 

Admitting,  for  the  purpose  of  argument 
only,  that  said  plan  is  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  compulsory  education  law, 
relating  to  children  between  eight  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  it  appears  that  Mona, 
the  daughter  of  the  appellant  Doehler,  is  six 
years  old,  and  Minnie,  the  daughter  of  the 
appellant  Kuschneek,  is  seven  years  old,  and 
the  compulsory  attendance  of  either  at  the 
school  in  district  No.  10  cannot  be  enforced. 

I  decide :  That  the  appellants  herein  have 
not  established  to  my  satisfaction  that  the 
action  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Rochester,  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion appealed  from,  and  its  refusal  to  admit 
the  children  of  the  appellants  of  the  first 
grade,  to  more  than  one  session  of  the 
school  each  day,  in  school  district  No.  10  of 
said  city,  is  in  violation  of  section  135  of 
title  6  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, as  amended  by  chapter  660  of  the  laws 
of  1898,  or  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  said 
title  6,  or  of  section  3  of  title  16  of  the  con- 
solidated school  law  of  1894,  known  as  the 
"Compulsory  Education  Law"  as  amended 
by  chapter  606,  laws  of  1896,  or  any  of  the 
provisions  of  law. 

The  appeal  herein  is  dismissed. 

Charles  R.  Skinner, 
State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIALS 


It  is  said  by  those  supposed  to  be  in  posi- 
tion to  know  that  the  New  York  Charter 
Revision  bill  is  to  be  passed  by  the  present 
Legislature,  and  that,  as  passed,  it  will 
include  in  its  educational  provisions  the 
ideas  contained  in  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  "Elsberg  Bill." 

This  will  give  Greater  New  York  a  single 
central  school  board,  with  district  commit- 
tees for  each  borough,  the  borough  boards 
being  done  away  with.  It  will  likewise  do 
away  with  the  borough  superintendents  and 
associate  superintendents,  making  them  all 
assistants  of  the  city  superintendents. 

The  bill  on  the  whole  will  secure  a  better 
and  more  workable  system,  though  there  is 
much  in  it  to  be  heartily  condemned. 


David  Eugene  Smith,  principal  of  the 
Brockport  Normal  School,  is  the  latest 
acquisition  to  the  galaxy  of  educational 
stars  that  is  being  gathered  around  Dean 
Russell  in  the  faculty  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  The  list  now 
includes  such  names  as  Dean  James  E.  Rus- 
sell, Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Frank 
McMurry,  Samuel  B.  Dutton,  Richard  E. 
Dodge,  David  Eugene  Smith,  Virgil  Pretty- 
man  and  John  F.  Woodhull.  Dr.  Smith  was 
formerly  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Normal  school,  and  is  one 
of  the  foremost  writers  on  mathematical 
subjects  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  congratulate  Columbia  and  Dr. 
Smith.  Each  is  honored  in  the  new 
arrangement. 
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Mr.  George  Gould,  the  railroad  magnate, 
returning  from  an  extensive  trip  through- 
out the  west  and  south,  declares  that  pros- 
perity is  everywhere  apparent;  in  fact,  he 
declares,  it  is  fairly  bubbling  over. 

In  spite  of  this  fact  we  have  the  teachers 
in  Buffalo,  who  have  long  been  among  the 
most  poorly  paid  teachers  of  any  system 
maintaining  a  fair  degree  of  standing  in  the 
United  States,  forced  to  enter  upon  an 
aggressive  campaign  to  get  as  good  salaries 
as  teachers  are  paid  in  average  cities  of 
similar  size  located  in  the  progressive  and 
thrifty  portion  of  this  Republic.  A  news- 
paper warfare  is  on.  The  fact  that  the 
teachers  of  Buffalo  are,  by  comparison, 
more  poorly  paid  than  in  any  similar  city  is 
met  by  a  comparison  of  their  wages  with 
those  paid  petty  clerks,  elevator  men,  etc., 
in  the  various  mercantile  pursuits.  Much 
as  we  desire  to  aid  the  Buffalo  teachers  in 
securing  their  rights  in  this  matter,  we  do 
not  propose  to  contribute  any  argument  to 
the  discussion.  The  back  numbers  of  this 
magazine  furnish  ample  material  therefor. 
Whether  the  Buffalo  teachers  will  get  their 
rights  depends  upon  whether  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  community  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  influence  their  Common  Coun- 
cil therefor.  Meanwhile  Buffalo,  a  city  of 
much  pretensions,  and  one  that  is  at  present 
asking  so  much  from  others,  and  boasting 
of  the  educational  value  of  the  forthcoming 
exposition,  should  grant  its  teachers  better 
salaries,  or  else  put  them  out  of  the  way 
during  the  coming  summer,  as  is  said  to  be 
done  with  one's  poor  relatives  when  com- 
pany comes.  Buffalo,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, has  been  said  to  be  a  cheap  town  to 
live  in.  We  remember  once  hearing  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  a  tariff  argument 
vehemently  denouncing  the  "cheap"  argu- 
ments of  the  tariff  reformers,  i.  e.,  that,  with 
a  low  tariff,  clothing,  etc.,  would  be  cheaper. 
He  said  in  substance,  he  despised  the  word 
cheap,  he  despised  the  man  who  was  always 
looking  for  cheap  things,  that  the  cheap  suit 
of  clothes  generally  covered  the  cheap,  man*. 

Buffalonians  may  draw  the  inference. 
*     *     * 

THE  CARNEGIE  GIFT 

For  three  years  past  the  New  York  City 
School  Board  has  been  urged  to  establish  a 
system  of  free  circulating  libraries  located 
in  *its  school  houses,  so  that  each  school 


should  be  a  local  center  for  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  education  of  adults  as  well  as 
the  young,  and  also  be  made  to  do  educa- 
tional service  for  the  community  after  as 
well  as  during  school  hours.  The  leader 
and  practically  the  originator  of  this  move- 
ment has  been  President  Miles  M.  O'Brien. 

In  the  February  number  of  The  Review 
of  the  Republic  there  appeared  an  article  by 
President  O'Brien  on  "Free  Libraries  in 
Public  Education,"  in  which  he  explained 
his  ideas  and  plans,  told  of  the  struggle  for 
their  acceptance  and  announced  that  in  a 
few  weeks  a  beginning  would  be  made  by 
opening  free  circulating  libraries  in  eight 
of  the  public  schools  in  Manhattan. 

In  the  same  issue  of  that  very  magazine 
there  appeared,  next  to  the  article  just  re- 
ferred to,  one  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  on 
"The  Women  in  the  Queen."  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Carnegie  saw  Mr. 
O'Brien's  article,  and,  with  his  penchant  for 
establishing  libraries,  was  much  interested 
in  the  same.  Whether  it  was  the  cause  of 
his  subsequent  action  or  not,  the  fact  is  that 
in  three  weeks  thereafter  Mr.  Carnegie 
announced  a  princely  gift  to  New  York  City 
of  $5,200,000  with  which  to  build  and  equip 
sixty-five  branch  free  circulating  libraries. 

Many  public-spirited  citizens  have  offered 
to  give  sites  in  different  parts  of  the  city  for 
these  local  libraries.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  sug- 
gested that  money  might  be  saved  for  equip- 
ment and  great  advantages  gained  by  mak- 
ing the  libraries  one-story  buildings,  and 
erecting  them  on  vacant  lots  that  have  been 
held  by  the  school  authorities  on  the  sides 
of  many  of  the  school  buildings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  adequate  light  and  ventila- 
tion. The  one-story  library  buildings  would 
not  seriously  interfere  with  either  of  these 
desiderata.  They  would  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  surroundings,  bring  the 
libraries  close  to  the  children  and  thus  to 
the  families  and  homes ;  their  use  by  adults 
would  be  almost  entirely  after  school  dis- 
missal at  three  o'clock,  and,  best  of  all,  per- 
haps, their  existence  there  would  forever  be 
the  means  of  preventing  light  and  ventila- 
tion being  shut  off  from  the  school  houses, 
no  matter  how  desirable  the  lots  on  which 
they  were  situated  became  nor  how  great  the 
commercial  or  social  pressure  might  be  to 
cause  their  sale. 

The  idea  seems  in  every  way  commenda- 
ble, and  shows  how  clearly  and  thoroughly 
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President  O'Brien  has  thought  the  problem 
out. 

In  our  pleasure  at  the  philanthropic  iron- 
master's munificent  gift,  let  us  not  forget 
the  sympathetic  and  progressive  school 
official  and  business  men  who  substantially 
originated  and  actually  inaugurated  the  very 
idea  Carnegie  would  see  realized.  In  our 
laudation  of  Carnegie,  let  us  not  fail  to  be- 
stow the  meed  of  praise  so  well  deserved  by 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  associates. 


city  systems,  is  yet  new.  A  decision  by  the 
State  Superintendent  on  the  merits  of  that 
question  might  have  seemed  superservicea- 
ble  and  perhaps  even  arouse  a  feeling 
against  it  because  of  a  feeling  of  resentment 
by  local  authorities  against  undue  paternal- 
ism from  State  headquarters.  In  any  event 
the  decision  is  entirely  satisfactory  as  far  as 
it  goes ;  and  it  goes  quite  far  enough,  be- 
cause it  allows  any  local  system  to  put  the 
plan  in  operation  if  so  desired. 


THE  ROCHESTER  DECISION 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that 
we  have  experienced  since  editing  this  pub- 
lication when  we  learned  that  State  Super- 
intendent Skinner  had  decided  the  Rochester 
half-day  session  case  against  the  appellants 
and  in  favor  of  the  attitude  of  the  present 
school  board,  which  means  that  the  half-day 
session  plan  is  legal  and  will  go  on.  We 
carry  the  State  Superintendent's  decision 
under  the  head  of  "School  Boards,"  and  its 
reading,  like  all  decisions  emanating  frt>m 
the  legal  department  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent's office,  will  well  repay  perusal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  State  Superin- 
tendent decides  the  question  entirely  on  the 
legal  points  connected  therewith,  i.  e.,  as  to 
whether  this  arrangement  was  a  proper  ex- 
penditure of  State  money,  especially  whether 
the  Compulsory  Education  Act  was  com- 
plied with  in  only  requiring  children  to  go 
to  school  half  the  day.  The  opinion,  after 
showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  action 
of  the  Rochester  School  Board  which  is  in 
opposition  to  either  the  Consolidated  School 
Law,  the  Compulsory  Education  Act,  or  the 
Rochester  City  charter,  goes  on  to  declare 
that  it  is  entirely  within  the  province  of  the 
local  authorities  to  decide  what  the  length 
of  the  school  day  shall  be  for  the  various 
grades  and  classes  in  the  school  system 
under  their  control. 

It  was  doubtless  wise  and  safe  for  Super- 
intendent Skinner  to  base  his  decision  solely 
upon  the  legal  points ;  that  enables  authori- 
ties ready  for  this  movement  to  take  it  up 
if  they  wish,  at  the  same  time  leaves  local 
boards  free  from  any  inference  of  dictation 
as  to  their  course  in  the  matter  from  the. 
State  Superintendent.  The  idea  of  one  ses- 
sion for  the  lower  primary  grades  while  an 
unquestionably  sound  one,  and  one  followed 
in  the  best  schools  and    most    progressive 


THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS 

In  the  account  in  his  paper  of  the  re- 
election of  State  Superintendent  Skinner  by 
the  Legislature  in  February  last,  written  in 
his  usual  racy  and  interesting  style,  Brother 
Bardeen  declared: 

"A  year  ago  Governor  Roosevelt  said  to 
Superintendent  Skinner  in  the  presence  of 
the  editor  of  the  School  Bulletin,  'You  can- 
not possibly  be  renominated ;'  but  Governor 
Roosevelt  is  not  the  head  any  longer  at 
Albany,  or  anywhere  else  in  republican  poli- 
tics, and  those  who  heard  Governor  Odell 
speak  at  Newburgh  had  little  doubt  that  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  republican  leaders 
to  re-elect  Mr.  Skinner." 

This  statement  naturally  roused  much 
interest  and  discussion  as  indicating  a  dis- 
approval of  Mr.  Skinner  by  Governor 
Roosevelt,  the  natural  inference  being  that 
if  the  Vice-President  were  still  in  the  sad- 
dle at  Albany,  the  election  for  State  Super- 
intendent would  have  resulted  otherwise. 

To  learn  what  there  was  in  this  state- 
ment, we  addressed  a  note  to  Superinten- 
dent Skinner,  and  afttr  the  lapse  of  about 
a  week  received  the  reply  which  appears 
below: 

March  25,  1901. 
Professor  C.  E.  Franklin, 

Editor  New  York  Education, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Franklin: 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the 
alleged  statement  of  Governor  Roosevelt 
regarding  my  renomination  as  State  Super- 
intendent, I  beg  to  hand  you  the  inclosed 
correspondence,  which  speaks  for  itself. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  R.  Skinner, 

State  Superintendent 
(Inclosures) 
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(Copy) 
Personal. 

March  19,  1901. 
My  Dear  Governor  : 

The  March  number  of  the  School  Bulle- 
tin, published  at  Syracuse  by  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  contains  the  following  editorial 
statement:  "A  year  ago  Governor  Roose- 
velt said  to  Superintendent  Skinner,  in  the 
presence  of  the  editor  of  the  School  Bulletin, 
'you  can  not  possibly  be  renominated.'" 

Now,  my  dear  Governor,  I  do  not  believe 
you  made  that  statement.    If  you  did  I  cer- 
tainly failed  to  hear  it.    The  only  time  I  ever 
met  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  in  your  pres- 
ence   was    at    Mr.    Parsons'    luncheon    in 
February,   1900.     Are  you  willing  to  say 
whether  you  made,  in  Mr.  Bardeen's  pres- 
ence, the  statement  quoted?    I  do  not  care 
to  use    any  reply    which  vou    may  make, 
unless  you  freely  give  me  permission. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Charles  R.  Skinner. 
Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


(Copy) 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y., 

March  20,  1901. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Skinner: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  inst. 

Of  course  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  this 
letter  of  mine.  I  never  made  the  statement 
to  which  you  refer,  to  you  nor  to  any  one 
else  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bardeen  or  in 
the  presence  of  any  one  else.  The  only  time 
that  I  saw  you  and  Mr.  Bardeen  together, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  was  at  Mr.  Parsons* 
lunch,  and  on  that  occasion  I  am  positive 
that  the  question  of  your  renomination  was 
not  even  considered.  I  wish  to  make  this 
denial  in  the  broadest  and  most  emphatic 
terms.  My  memory  absolutely  agrees  with 
yours  in  the  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SUMMER  INSTITUTES  FOR  1901 


State  Summer  Institutes,  each  including  a  department  of  pedagogy  and  a  depart- 
ment of  review,  will  be  held  July  8-26,  1900,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Philip  M.  Hull, 
A.  M.,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Conductor,  and  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  N.  Y.,  Charles 
A.  Shaver  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Conductor.  A  strong  faculty  has  been  engaged  for 
each  institute,  and  well  chosen  courses  have  been  arranged  for  teachers  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the  State  offers  its  teachers  free. 

For  further  particulars,  address  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  one  of  the  conductors. 

CHARLES  R.  SKINNER. 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

Schedule  op  Appointments 


Date 

County 

Dist 

Place 

Conductor 

Instructor  in 
Drawing 

Instructor  in 
English 

April 

29 

28 

29 

29 

29 

6 

6 

6 

6 

13 

18 

13 

18 

2U 

20 

20 

Dutchess 

Westchester . 

Delaware 

Broome 

Fulton 

1 

1-2-8 

2 

1 

Fishkill-on-Hud.. 

Mamaroneck 

Stamford 

San  ford 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

Shaver  

Miss  Collier 

ti 

Williams 

Miss  Rice 

it 

Windsor 

Smith 

Mis*  Rice 

11 

Broadalbin 

Hull 

Miss  Collier 

May 

Lewis 

Herkimer 

Lewis... 

2 

2 

1 
1-2 

2 
1-2 

3 
1-2 

1 

2 

2 

Shaver 

Williams. 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

Franktort 

Turin 

Miss  Collier 

« 

Smith 

Miss  Rice 

«i 

Warren 

St  Lawrence.. 

Clinton 

St  Lawrence.. 

Franklin 

Essex 

Glens  Falls .'. 

Canton 

Hull 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

»» 

San ford  

11 

Plattsburg 

Massena 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

it 

Smith 

Hull 

Miss  Collier 

ti 

M  alone 

Miss  Collier 

it 

Essex 

Crown  Point 

Phoenix 

Sanf  ord 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Rice 

Miss  Collier 

»» 

Essex 

Shaver 

Miss  Collier 

14 

Oswego 

Smith 

Miss  Collier 

[Note. — It  is  our  purpose  to  cover  the  impor- 
tant school  news  of  the  entire  State.  Teachers, 
commissioners  and  superintendents  will  confer 
a  favor  upon  us  by  sending  us  items  of  impor- 
tant news.] 

AT  LARGE 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  through- 
out the  country  are  making  attempts  to  enroll  in 
its  membership  all  eligible  persons,  women  grad- 
uates of  colleges.  There  are  some  14,000  in  the 
country,  while  only  2,000  are  now  enrolled. 

The  list  of  public  libraries  given  to  this  State 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  should  include  the  one  to 
be  erected  at  Niagara  Falls  through  his  gener- 
osity. He  has  appropriated  $50,000  for  the 
purpose. 

There  are  few  ex-pupils  of  our  public  schools 
who  at  some  period  of  their  school  course  have 
not  studied  Clark's  Grammar.  The  popularity 
of,  this  book,  as  well  as  others  01  the  same 
author,  was,  at  one  time,  exceptional.  The 
author,  Prof.  Stephen  W.  Clark,  died  at  his 
home  in  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  recently  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  91  years.  For  twelve  years  he 
was  principal  of  Homer  academy,  and  taught 
as  principal  of  Groton  academy,  the  Monro 
Collegiate  Institute  and  East  Bloomfield  acad- 
emy. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  augmented  the  splendid 
work  begun  in  New  York  city  by  Pres.  Miles 
O'Brien  and  his  associates  by  giving  to  that  city 
$5,200,000  as  a  library  fund.  The  only  conditions 
are  that  the  city  furnish  library  sites  and  furnish  ■ 
maintenance. 

The  trustees  of  Cornell  University  on  Satur- 
day filled  two  vacancies  in  the  faculty.  Prof. 
J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  of  the  department  of  Greek 
at  Amherst  College,  was  elected  to  succeed  Prof. 
B.  I.  Wheeler,  who  is  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  California.  Prof.  Charles 
H.  Hull,  assistant  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy in  Cornell  university,  is  made  head  of  the 
department  of  American  history  to  succeed  Prof. 
Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Prof.  Frank  Fetter,  now 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  succeeds 
Professor  Hull. 


Former  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Neil  Gilmour  died  at  Ballston,  March 
31,  at  the  age  of  61  years.  He  served  in  the 
important  position  of  State  superintendent  three 
terms.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  came 
to  this  country  in  bovhood.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1862,  and  served  in  several 
important  educational  positions  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  superintendency.  He  has  prac- 
ticed law  at  Ballston  for  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Albro  have  issued 
invitations  for  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Alice  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Charles  Albert  Barker, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  April  seventeenth,  at  six 
thirty  o'clock,  at  Woodside,  Fredonia.  A  mar- 
riage reception  will  follow  the  ceremony.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  teachers  of  New  York  State  who 
do  not  know  Dr.  Albro.  His  daughter  pos- 
sesses much  of  his  intellectual  power  and  social 
grace  and  cordiality. 

At  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  Hudson  River 
Schoolmasters'  club,  in  The  Ten  Eyck,  April  19,  the 
following  program  will  be  carriea  out:  "Business 
education,  its  present  condition  in  New  York 
State,  as  comoared  with  other  countries,  and  its 
future  possibilities.  The  subjects  and  time  thejr 
should  begin  and  end  in  New  York  schools,' 
Inspector  I.  O.  Crissy,  Albany ;  discussion  opened 
bv  Prin.  John  R.  Carnell,  Albany  Business  Col- 
lege; Supt.  F.  J.  Sagendorph,  Hudson.  "Man- 
ual training  in  New  York  schools,  it*  present 
condition  and  its  future  possibilities,"  Supt.  W. 
W.  Howe,  Whitehall.  "Manual  training  in  New 
York  State  Normal  schools,  its  present  condition 
and  its  future  possibilities,"  Prin.  Percy  "/.  Bug- 
bee,  Oneonta  Normal ;  Prin.  Myron  T.  Scudder, 
New  Paltz  Normal;  Pres.  William  J.  Milne, 
State  Normal  college. 


COUNTIES 


/ 


Albany.— Prin.  O.  D.  Robinson,  of  t\dhe  Albany 
high  school,  in  a  talk  to  his  pupils  about  the 
recent  inauguration  of  Presider  it  William 
McKinley,  predicted  that  Mr.  McT*^fcnley  is  the 
last  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  that  «?Hvill  occupy  the 
office   of   chief   executive. — At  s     s  recent  meeting 
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of  the  board  of  education,  by  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Bendell,  it  was  voted  that  the  services  of  Mary 
E.  Gray,  for  46  years  in  the  public  schools  of 
Albany,  be  recognized  in  some  suitable  manner. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
instruction. — A  well-prepared  and  thoughtful 
lecture  was  recently  given  at  the  Normal  Col- 
lege by  Miss  Mary  McClelland,  on  the  subject  of 
the  ''Renaissance  in  Education." — Dr.  E.  Helen 
Hannahs,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  College, 
has  begun  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
"History  of  Philosophy." — The  following  teach- 
ers have  been  granted  leave  of  absences  from 
the  Albany  schools:  Jean  T.  Gilligan,  No.  J3, 
until  close  of  year;  Catherine  F.  Murrajf,  No.  10, 
leave  extended  for  two  months;  Margaret  J. 
Barry,  No.  21,  four  months;  Edith  V.  Lomax, 
No.  24;  Catherine  P.  Beers,  No.  7;  Augusta  M. 
Doyle,  No.  6;  Emily  L.  Byron,  No.  2,  and  Miss 
Katharine  F.  Stephens. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Albany  board  of  education  resolutions  were 
read  and  adopted  regarding  the  retirement  of 
Com'r  James  M.  Ruso,  who  served  long  and 
efficiently  on  the  board. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  Albany  schools, 
a  communication  from  Prin.  C.  E.  Franklin,  of 
the  city  training  school  for  teachers,  was  reported, 
in  which  he  suggested  that  the  teachers'  course  be 
extended  to  one  and  one-half  year,  then  later  to 
a  two-year  course: — The  current  issue  of  the 
Normal  College  Echo  contains  a  fine  page  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Margaret  Sullivan  Mooney,  the 
efficient  teacher  of  elocution,  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish literature  in  that  institution. — The  entire 
educational  exhibit  of  the  Albany  schools  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  through  Director  of  Education 
Howard  J.  Rogers,  was  transferred  to  the  Ri:s- 
sian   government,   and   is   now   displayed   at   St. 

Petersburg. The  Albany  schools  have   lost  a 

warm  friend  and  personal  advocate  by  the  death 
of  General  John  F.  Rathbone.  He  was  often  a 
visitor  to  the  different  schools,  and  his  interest 
in  the  boys  and  girls  of  Albany  was  unusual. 
He  was  senior  trustee  and  presiding  officer  of 
Albany  academy.  The  flags  of  some  of  the 
schools  floated  at  half-mast  in  memory  of  him. — 
Thirty  pictures  have  been  added  to  the  number 
which  already  adorn  the  walls  of  the  high 
school  at  Albany. — Prin.  James  E.  Glavin,  of 
school  No.  20,  Albany,  recently  gave  an  interest- 
ing lecture  at  Rensselaer  on  "The  Passion  Play," 
seen  by  him  on  his  tour  to  Europe  last  summer. 
— Corporation  Counsel  Andrews,  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  has  given  an  opinion  that  the  school 
lx>ard  may  not  legally  hire  janitors  for  the 
schools,  but  only  recommend  their  appointment. 
It  is  within  the  control  of  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  to  fix  the  salary  and  com- 
pensation of  any  city  appointee. 

Allegany.— The  program  of  the  Allegany  Coun- 
ty Teachers'  association,  published  in  our  last 
issue,  was  ably  carried  out  at  their  meeting.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  J.  M. 
Reed;  first  vice-president,  C.  H.  Munson;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Miss  Ella  I.  Crandall;  sec- 
retary. Miss  Grace  Tuttle;  treasurer,  I.  M. 
Wright. 

Broome.— Supt.  Darwin  L.  Bard  well,  of  the 
Binghamton  schools,  has  been  called  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  deliver  twelve  lectures  before  the 
teachers  of  that  city.  This  is  an  honor  to  Mr. 
Bardwell  that  is  worthily  bestowed,  and  is  only 


another  evidence  of  his  high  rank  as  a  school 
man. — In  his  recent  report  of  the  Binghamton 
high  school,  Dr.  E.  J.  Peck,  of  the  Regents  de- 
partment, commends  Principal  Banta  very  high- 
ly. The  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  also 
favorably  mentioned. — The  Bevier  street  school 
building  at  Binghamton  burned  recently,  involv- 
ing a  loss  of  $10,000.  The  children  were 
marched  from  the  burning  building  without  acci- 
dent.— In  reporting  the  school  at  Windsor,  Dr. 
E.  J.  Peck,  of  the  Regents'  office,  says :  "This 
is  an  excellent  school,  doing  good  work.  The 
teachers  deserve  high  commendation."  It  is, 
charged  to  the  account  of  Prin.  C.  W.  Vander- 
grift  that  he  is  wide-awake,  progressive,  and  in 
earnest. 

Cattaraugus.  — Com'r  S.  A.  Peavy,  of  the  sec- 
ond district  of  Cattauraugus  county,  has  sent 
out  to  his  teachers  a  blank  information  sheet, 
and  by  its  use  will  attempt  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  libraries  in  each  district,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  towards  libraries. — The  school 
at  South  Dayton,  Jos.  N.  Palmer,  principal,  has 
been  voted  a  union  school,  and  anplication  has 
been  made  for  a  charter  under  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York. — Owing  to  sickness, 
Miss  Bessie  Hale  has  resigned  her  position  in 
the  South  Dayton  school.-VThe  teachers  of  Cat- 
taraugus county  are  preparing  for  an  interesting 
session  of  the  County  association,  to  be  held  at 
Salamanca,  May  24th  and  25th.  The  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  Prins.  T.  S.  Bell,  of 
Salamanca,  and  Burdette  Phillips,  of  Allegany, 
and  Com  rs  Miss  Christine  McLennan  and 
Geo.  L.  Waller,  recently  met  to  make  arrange- 
ments.— Prin.  John  W.  Fenton,  of  the  Leon  y 
school,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  a  more 
lucrative  one  in  New  York  city.  He  is  a  Fre- 
donia  Normal  graduate. 

Cayuga. — The  local  Pj|ss  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  career  of  Supt.  B.  B.  Snow,  who  retires 
from  the  Auburn  schools  at  the  close  of  this 
school  year.  There  is  much  cause  of  regret 
for  his  action,  as  he  has  been  very  efficient  in 
building  up  the  educational  interests  of  that  city. 
His  successor  is  Clinton  S.  Marsh,  at  present 
superintendent  of  schools  at  North  Tonawanda. 
Mr.  Marsh  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
and  has  a  good  record  in  his  work.  The  selec- 
tion seems  to  be  a  very  worthy  one. — Prof.  J. 
W.  Jenks,  instructor  of  political  economy  at 
Cornell  University,  recently  addressed  the 
teachers  of  Auburn  on  the  subject,  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Schools  to  Public  Life." — Owing  to  ill 
health.  Miss  Emma  Alger  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Owasco  school  for  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  term. 

Cortland. — The  board  of  education  of  Cortland 
have  been  inspecting  schools  in  adjoining  towns, 
to  secure  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
building. 

Chautauqua. —The  Dunkirk  high  school  debat- 
ing society  recently  won  from  the  Zetesian  soci- 
ety of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School,  in  a  debate 
in  the  series  of  the  inter-scholastic  league.  It  is 
likely  that  the  honors  of  the  season  will  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  Dunkirk  club.  Much  of  their 
success  is  due  to  the  training  they  have  received 
under  direction  of  Supt.  E.  E.  Scribner. — The 
board  of  education  at  Jamestown  have  made 
provisions  for  erecting  suitable  fire  escapes  for 
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the  school  buildings  of  that  city. — The  increas- 
ing school  population  of  Westfield  has  outgrown 
the  capacity  of  the  present  high  school  building, 
and  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one  are 
being  considered.  Under  Prin.  P.  K.  Pattison's 
direction,  this  school  is  taking  high  rank. — 
Pupils  of  the  Jamestown  schools  have  $11,247 
deposited  in  local  savings  banks. — Supt.  Emmet 
Belknap,  of  the  Lockport  schools,  visited  James- 
town recently,  and  reported  what  he  saw  and 
learned  quite  exhaustively.  He  seems  to  have 
been  pleased  with  his  visit,  for  in  closing  his 
report,  he  says :  "The  people  of  Jamestown  have 
great  reason  to  take  oride  in  their  efficient  sys- 
tem of  schools.  It  reflects  their  liberality,  public 
spirit  and,  wise  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
physical,  social  and  industrial,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual, training  and  education." — Prin.  Myron  J. 
Fletcher,  of  the  Jamestown  high  school,  has 
arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  economic 
subjects,  to  be  given  by  local  men. — To  our  ob- 
servation there  is  not  a  newspaper  in  the  State 
that  pays  more  attention  to  local  school  matters 
than  the  Jamestown  Journal.  There  is  not  a 
city  in  the  State  where  the  people  generally 
know  more  of  their  schools  and  have  greater 
interest  in  them  than  Jamestown.  With  the 
former  knowledge,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
the  latter  condition. — Parents  of  Westfield  pupils 
have  voted  on  the  single  session  plan.  The  vote 
stood  382  for  and  84  against.  The  scheme,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  tried. — Prin.  Clayton  G.  Durfee 
of  the  Portland  school  has  accepted  a  lucrative 
^  position  in  New  York  city. — Probably  there  is  no 
city  in  the  State  that  has  so  many  disagreements 
in  its  board  of  education  than  Dunkirk.  Special 
legislation  has  recently  raised  a  deadlock,  and 
has  caused  out- spoken  disapproval  by  the  Demo- 
cratic element.  The  present  method  of  electing 
the  board,  an  equal  number  from  each  political 
party,  makes  the  troubfe.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Dunkirk  has  the  finest  high  school  building  in 
the  State,  for  the  size  of  the  place,  and  good 
schools. — The  question  of  whether  or  not  West- 
field  shall  have  a  $35,000  high  school  building 
will  soon  be  settled  by  vote  of  the  taxpayers. — 
There  is  not  a  school-man  in  the  State  who  says 
more  when  he  talks  and  puts  what  he  has  to  say 
in  fewer  words  than  Dr.  S.  H.  Albro,  of  Fredonia. 
There  is  not  a  teacher  in  Jamestown  who  is  not 
better  and  wiser  from  hearing  his  recent  talk  on 
"How    to    Study." — Largely   through    the   enter- 

Frise  of  Prin.  R.  A.  Matthewson  the  taxpayers  of 
rving  have  decided  to  have  a  union  school. 

Chemung. — Miss  Jennie  C.  Peterson,  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  been  appointed  to  the  position  in  the 
Elmira  schools  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  ot 
Miss  Alice  Aldrich. — Mary  B.  Dunn  and  Ella  C. 
Peterson  have  been  appointed  to  positions  in  the 
Elmira  schools. 

Chenango.  —  The  officers  of  the  Principals'  asso  • 
ciation  of  Chenango  county  are  as  follows:  Pres- 
ident. B.  C.  Van  Ingen;  vice-president,  Charles 
Loomis:  secretary,  Charles  S.  Gibson;  treasurer, 
R.  K.  Toaz. 

Dutchess. — A  recent  visit  of  the  board  of  health 
of  Poughkeepsie  to  the  high  school  in  that  city 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  building  has 
settled  in  parts,  and  is  in  poor  structural  condi- 
tion. Considerable  repairs  will  be  made. — The 
Dutchess   County  Horticultural   society  have  ad- 


vanced an  idea  that  will  greatly  benefit  the  public 
schools.  They  propose  to  engage  the  children  of 
the  schools  in  a  competition  in  raising  flowers 
and  plants  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  offering  four 
prizes  for  the  contest. — Prin.  T.  E.  Clark  has  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  Hyde  Park  school,  and  y/ 
has  accepted  the  principalship  of  school  No.  6, 
Manhattan.  Frederick  S.  Holbrook,  of  Freeport, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. — 
Prin.  Geo.  E.  Brownell,  of  the  Pine  Plains  high 
school,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  one 
under  the  State  department. 

Erie  — The  association  of  the  second  district 
recently  met  with  the  city  chapter  at  the  Masten 
Park  high  school,  Buffalo.  An  inspiring  lecture 
by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  schools,  upon  the  subject,  "  What  Are 
the  Essentials,"  was  a  prominent  feature. — The 
graduating  class  of  the  Angola  union  school  num- 
bers eleven  members.  Edna  Kellogg  is  president. 
— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  School  Principals 
association  they  discussed  the  following  subjects: 
Teachers'  Meeting,  How  Made  Helpful,  which 
was  opened  by  Prin.  G  E.  Smith;  Recess  and 
Recreation  Periods  in  Primary  Grades,  opened 
by  Prin.  E.  M.  Adams;  Supplementary  Reading, 
opened  by  Prin.  Milford  Kleis. — The  injuries  re- 
ceived by  Supt.  Henry  P.  Emerson  and  Dr.  Ida 
Bender,  of  the  Buffalo  schools,  in  the  Wabash 
railway  wreck,  while  en  route  for  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  association, 
proved  much  more  serious  than  were  at  first 
anticipated.  Both  have  been  in  dangerous  condi-  v 
tion. — The  fight  for  better  salaries  is  yet  on  in 
Buffalo.  A  monstrous  petition  has  been  handed 
the  city  authorities  in  regard  to  the  matter,  ask- 
ing them  to  take  favorable  action. — Prof.  Jere- 
miah W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  was  a 
recent  guest  of  the  Liberal  club  of  Buffalo,  and 
addressed  the  members  upon  the  subject  of  "The 
Relations  of  the  Public  Schools  to  Business  Life.** 
The  address  was  given  without  notes  or  manu- 
script, and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
hearers,  for  its  clearness  and  practical  thought. — 
Prin.  W.  B.  Criswell,  of  the  Hamburg  high 
school,  recommends  that  a  kindergarten  and  well- 
equipped  laboratory  be  added  to  the  school  facil- 
ities.—The  school  population  of  Lancaster  num- 
bers about  650.  The  school  building  was  made 
to  accommodate  only  300,  and  has  no  modern 
conveniences.  Hence  the  people  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure  a  new  building. 

Essex.  —Miss  Flora  Foote  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Westport  school.  Miss  Daisy 
Bruffee  has  secured  the  position. 

Franklin. —Prin.  Eugene  F.  McKinley,  of 
Chateaugay,  has  been  elected  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Freeport,  L.  I.,  school. 

Fulton.  —Miss  Mabel  A.  Overbaugh,  of  Amster- 
dam, has  been  elected  to  the  position  in  the 
Johnstown  schools  made  vacant  t>y  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  May  Brown.  Miss  Overbaugh  comes 
to  her  position  highly  recommended. 

Genesee. — Ten  years  ago  the  public  schools  of 
the  village  of  Batavia  were  taught  by  twenty- 
teachers  and  were  credited  with  155  610  aggregate 
days'  attendance.  This  year  the  staff  of  teachers 
numbers  36.  a  gain  of  80  per  cent.,  and  the  aggre- 
gate days'  attendance  was  201,770. 
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Herkimer.  — Miss  Anna  Murphy,  a  teacher  in 
the  Church  street  school,  at  Little  Falls,  recently 
tendered  her  resignation. — Miss  Margaret  E.  Ster- 
ling, teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Herkimer  union 
school,  has  resigned  her  position  to  accept  one 
as  supervisor  of  drawing  at  Schenectady. 

Madison. —-Miss  Harriet  B.  Stark,  of  Canan- 
daigua,  has  been  engaged  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  Canastota  school  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Jessie  W.  Hurlbut. — It  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme regret  among  the  teachers  of  Madison 
county,  that  Prin.  I.  S.  Sears,  of  De  Ruyter,  has 
decided  to  resign  his  position  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness. Prin.  Sears  is  a  man  of  unusual  worth, 
and  an  ideal  teacher,  and  has  held  position 
among  the  first  school  men  of  the  county.  This 
is  another  instance,  we  presume,  where  better 
pay  entices  a  good  teacher  into  another  field. — 
Miss  Cassalene  Coon  has  resigned  her  position 
in  the  De  Ruyter  school.  Mrs*  Mary  Rindge 
takes  her  place. 

Montgomery. — Miss  Anna  M.  Speidel  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Canajoharie  school 
to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. — 
Miss  Frances  E.  Wilson  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Canajoharie  school,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Charlotte  E.  Dennison,  of  Edmeston. 

Niagara. — Mrs.  Anna  Eggleston  Friedman  re- 
cently gave  one  of  her  valuable  addresses  before 
the  teachers  of  Lockport  upon  the  subject,  "The 
Primary  School  at  the  Beginning  of  the  New 
Century." — At  a  meeting  of  the  taxpayers  of 
Niagara  Falls,  to  discuss  the  matter  of  a  new 
high  school  building;,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  needs  and  cost 
of  such  a  structure.  The  committee  have  re- 
ported in  favor  of  a  new  building  to  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  and  $25,000  for  a  site. 

Oneida.  — Miss  Lois  Scott,  who  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Oriskany  Falls  school,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  school  at  Fonda, — Ar- 
thur B.  Darling,  of  New  York  Mills,  now  taking 
post  graduate  work  at  Harvard  University,  has 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  English  in  the  Centenary  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. — A.  H.  Sum- 
ner has  been  elected  president  of  the  Utica  school 
board. — One  of  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Rome  high  school  has  received  a 
communication  from  an  enterprising  firm,  offer- 
ing to  sell  literature  for  commencement  exer- 
cises, high  school  orations  and  essays,  from  $3 
to  $8;  college  essays,  orations  and  debates,  from 
$3  to  $15;  political  speeches,  from  $10  to  $30; 
lectures,  $10  and  upwards;  sermons,  from  50 
cents  to  $25 ;  all  work,  with  the  exception  of  low- 
priced  sermons,  guaranteed  to  be  original. — Supt. 
George  Griffith,  of  the  Utica  schools,  who  has 
that  rare  yet  happy  faculty  of  saying  sensible 
things,  recently  addressed  his  teachers  upon 
what  he  saw  and  heard  and  learned  at  the  Chi- 
cago meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Ontario. — The  teachers  of  the  city  of  Geneva 
enjoyed  a  profitable  institute  March  14th  and 
15th.  Conductor  Henry  R.  Sanford  was  in 
charge.  Owing  to  the  enforced  absence  of  Dr. 
David  Eugene  Smith,  Prof.  Irving  B.  Smith,  of 
Warsaw,  took  his  place.  The  program  was  es- 
pecially practical  and  helpful.  The  evening  lec- 
ture was  given  by  Dr.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  of  the 
New  Paltz  Normal  school,  upon  the  subject  "A 


Practical  Kind  of  Child  Study."  According  to 
a  recent  report  of  the  Geneva  schools,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  Supt.  Truesdale 
understands  fully  the  educational  needs  of  that 
city. 

Orange.  — The  Orange  County  Teachers'  asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson 
April  27th. — Every  Regents'  paper  of  the  Jan- 
uary examination  for  the  Goshen  high  school 
was  accepted.  This  is  a  worthy  record. — Prin. 
L.  W.  Hoffman,  of  the  Warwick  high  school, 
recently  gave  a  lecture  in  the  ,  college  series 
course  at  Goshen. 

Oswego. — The  appointment  of  Com'r  C.  Ed- 
ward Jones  to  a  position  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  necessitated  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  commissioner.  Three  can- 
didates were  in  the  field:  H.  Irving  Pratt,  of 
Orwell,  F.  B.  Rich,  of  Fernwood,  and  Dr.  Bart- 
lett,  of  Williamstown:  Mr.  Pratt  will  graduate 
in  the  classical  course  from  Oswego  Normal  in 
June,  and  has  had  two  years'  successful  experi- 
ence as  teacher.  Dr.  Bartlett  spent  a  year  in  the 
Normal  College  at  Albany,  and  has  had  ten  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Rich  is  a  graduate 
of  Mexico  academy,  and  has  taujrht  two  years. 
Mr.  Pratt  received  the  appointment,  and  is  now 
the  youngest  commissioner  in  the  State. — Prin. 
C.  W.  Richards,  of  the  Oswego  school,  has  made 
formal  request  for  additional  teachers  to  help 
carry  out  his  plans  for  the  work  of  that  school. 
Heeding  his  request,  the  board  have  elected  two 
teachers  to  assist  him,  Mr.  John  W.  Vedder,  of 
Schenectady,  and  Miss  Louise  Hosmer,  of  Os- 
wego. Both  are  well  fitted  for  their  positions. — 
The  Teachers'  association  of  the  third  commis- 
sioner's district  met  at  Williamstown.  The  pres- 
ence of  C.  Edward  Jones,  late  commissioner  of 
the  district,  was  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  program  follows:  Paner,  "To  what 
extent  should  history  and  civics  be  taught  in 
rural  schools  ?"  Prin.  Herman  W.  Kandt,  Rich- 
land ;  discussion.  Miss  Allie  Husband,  Sandy 
Creek;  paper,  "Reviews  in  school  work,"  Prin. 
Louis  A.  Bean,  Altmar;  discussion,  Prin.  A.  H. 
Norton,  Mexico;  Miss  Dora  E.  Naylor,  Rich- 
land; PaPer.  "Supplementary  reading  in  rural 
schools,  Miss  Jennie  Baker,  Mexico;  discus- 
sion, Miss  Myrtis  Crannell,  Mexico,  Com'r  C. 
Edward  Jones,  Pulaski;  paper,  "What  parents 
expect  of  teachers,"  Rev.  E.  fe.  Grosh,  Williams- 
town; discussion.  Dr.  H.  G.  Bartlett,  Williams- 
town; paper,  "What  teachers  expect  of  parents," 
Miss  Maud  Gardiner,  Smartville;  discussion, 
Miss  Anna  M.  Lacy,  Pulaski,  Prin.  F.  E.  Ar- 
thur, Sandy  Creek. 

Onondaga. —Prin.  S.  R.  Brown,  of  the  East 
Syracuse  high  school,  recently  addressed  the 
Labor  Lyceum,  on  the  subject  of  the  "Dignity  of 
Labor." — The  recent  report  of  Supt.  A.  B. 
Blodgett  of  the  Syracuse  schools  shows  an  in- 
crease in  attendance  over  last  year  of  655.  The 
schools  are  provided  with  one  teacher  for  35 
pupils,  on  an  average.  In  closing  his  report  he 
says:  "I  still  feel  that  our  work  contains  all  that 
we  ought  to  engage  in  and  that  the  best  thing  we 
can  do— in  fact,  all  that  we  ought  to  do  in  the 
near  future — is  to  enrich  our  work  by  improving 
the  quality  through  the  elimination  of  those 
features  which  appear  to  be  of  the  least  impor- 
tance and  of  the  least  educational  value."     Surely 
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the  Syracuse  schools  have  reached  a  high  plane 
of  efficiency  under  Mr.  Blodgett's  superin- 
tendence; and  the  suggestion  made  by  him  in 
closing  his  report  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
other  superintendents  and  school  men. — Two 
new  kindergartens  have  been  opened  in  the  Syra- 
cuse schools. 

Otsego. — Calvin  Derrick,  of  Oneonta,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Morris  high  school.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Oneonta  Normal  school, 
and  is  well  qualified  for  his  position. 

Queens. — Eugene  F.  McKinley,  of  Chateaugay, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Free- 
port  school,  in  place  of  Prin.  C.  W.  Oley,  who 
has  held  the  position  for  eight  years. 

Rensselaer.  — Supt.  George  F.  Sawyer,  of  Troy, 
reports  a  great  amount  of  sickness,  which  is 
seriously  affecting  the  schools  of  that  city. — The 
Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that  Mayor  Con- 
way, of  Troy,  had  legal  right  to  remove  from 
office  Com'r  Frank  E.  Howe.-— Brother  Bede  has 
resigned  as  principal  of  the  Troy  Catholic  male 
orphan  asylum,  and  Brother  Elias  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy. — Miss  Isabella  Hagen 
nas  resigned  her  position  in  school  No.  2,  Troy. — 
Dr.  McKenna  has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  Troy  school  board.  At  their  recent  meeting 
resolutions  were  passed  asking  that  the  work  on 
the  new  high  school  ,be  hurried. 

Rockland. —Miss  Hattie  Telford  has  resigned 
J  her  position  in  the  Nyack  school  to  accept  one 
in  New  York  city.  The  vacancy  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Miss  May  Patchin. 

Saratoga..— The  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
of  Waterford  in  a  recent  meeting  listened  to  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "Judi- 
cious Punishments."  Among  those  who  took 
part  were  Prins.  H.  J.  Gibson  and  Scott  Youmans 
and  Supt.  A.  Falconer.  In  the  course  of  Super- 
intendent Falconer's  remarks  he  said:  'No 
teacher  should  inflict  corporal  punishment  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort,  and  not  until  at  least  one 
hour  after  the  act  of  disobedience."  Mrs.  Hiller 
conducted  a  class  in  literature  for  the  grammar 
grade  teachers. — An  effort  is  being  made  to  se- 
cure a  free  State  summer  school  for  teachers  at 
Round  Lake. 

Schenectady.— Supt.  S.  B.  Howe,  of  the  Sche- 
nectady schools,  recently  appeared  before  the 
board  of  education  and  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
a  larger  teaching  force.  He  believes  with  the 
opening  of  the  schools  another  year,  there  will 
be  a  large  number  of  pupils  for  whom  teaching 
privileges  will  be  inadequate. — The  school  board 
of  Schenectady  have  settled  the  question  of  loca- 
tion of  the  new  hitrh  school  building,  which  has 
occupied  their  attention  so  long.  The  new  build- 
ing will  stand  on  the  Graham  property  on  Nott 
Terrace. 

Schoharie.. — We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Prin. 
S.  C.  Kimm,  with  his  entire  teaching  force,  has 
been  re-engaged  at  Middleburg.  Principal 
Kimm  receives  a  substantial  increase  in  salary, 
a  well-merited  acknowledgment  of  a  progressive 
man. 

Schuyler  — Mrs.  Eveline  Brewer,  of  Tyrone,  L* 
credited  with  being  one  of  the  oldest  teachers 
in  service  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  She 
began  teaching  forty-seven  years  ago. 


St.  Lawrence.  — Principal  Simpson,  of  the 
Potsdam  school,  is  making  a  strong  effort  to 
have  his  school  placed  under  the  Regents.  It 
would  certainly  be  of  advantage  to  take  this  step. 

Steuben.— The  board  of  education  of  Bath 
have  unanimously  elected  Prin.  Walter  T.  Pal- 
mer as  principal  of  the  school  for  another  year. 

Suffolk..— Prin.  Charles  E.  Keck,  of  the  South- 
ampton schools,  has  resigned  his  position.  His 
assistant,  Miss  Harriet  L.  Foreham,  has  also 
resigned. — The  Mid-winter  meeting  of  the  South 
Side  Teachers'  association  at  Patchogue  took 
up  the  following  program:  Marking  Examina- 
tion, Principal  Noll;  Intensive  Study — Its  Value 
and  Results,  Principal  Hunt ;  Class  Exercise,  Miss 
Lucy  Thomas;  Some  Interesting  Events  of  the 
Civil  War  and  How  to  Use  Them,  Commissioner 
Packer;  Composition  in  Connection  with  High 
School  English,  Mr.  Sincerbeaux.  — The  union 
school  at  Sag  Harbor  has  been  advanced  to  the 
high  school  grade  by  order  of  the  Regents.  The 
indefatigable  work  of  Prin.  Charles  Armstrong 
is  accountable  for  much  of  this  honor. 

Tioga. — The  ^eople  of  Waverly  are  already 
laying  plans  for  a  new  school  building,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire. — Four 
schools  will  compete  in  the  joint  debate  to  be  held 
at  Owego  during  the  session  of  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute, Newark  Valley.  Owego,  Spencer  and 
Waverly. — Owego  claims  a  training  class  that 
ranks  second  in  the  State.  This  is  an  honor 
worthy  of  mention. 

Tompkins. — There  was  a  meeting  of  attend- 
ance officers  with  the  commissioners  of  Tomp- 
kins county  recently  at  Ithaca.  The  methods  of 
procedure  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  education 
law  were  discussed.  State  Inspector  James  D. 
Sullivan  was  ^resent  and  addressed  the  meeting. 

Ulster. — The  meeting  of  the  teachers'  associ- 
ation of  the  first  district  at  Saujzrerties  last  month 
was  very  largely  attended,  and  was,  moreover, 
a  very  valuable  session.  President  John  J. 
Moran  presided.  Miss  Elizabeth  Johnston,  of 
school  No.  4  of  Kingston,  spoke  on  the  "Word 
Method"  of  teaching  reading.  The  discussion  which 
followed  was  taken  part  in  by  M.  G.  Cohen,  Prin- 
cipals Minard,  McConnell,  Moulton,  Shull, 
Powers  and  Mrs.  Teitter.  Principal  Minard 
spoke  on  "The  Complex  Sentence."  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Margaret  T.  Larkin.  Mrs.  Al- 
thea  T.  Teitter,  of  Glasco,  made  a  very  interest- 
ing talk  about  "Physiology  in  the  Primary 
Grades."  Principal  McConnell,  of  Kingston, 
spoke  on  the  "Twentieth  Century  Schoolmaster." 
lie  was  followed  by  Prin.  John  E.  Shull,  of  Ul- 
ster academy,  on  the  same  subject.  Prin.  Henry 
Powers,  of  Kingston,  spoke  on  environment  of 
circumstances,  early  impressions,  individuality  in 
judgment  and  action,  sociability,  changes  in  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  school  work  at  the 
close  of  one  century  and  at  the  enterincr  upon  an- 
other. The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  this 
city  on  Saturday,  June  8. — At  the  special  meet- 
ing in  district  No.  15,  Kingston,  ordered  by 
State  Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Simon 
Heitzman  was  re-elected  trustee. 

Warren.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Saratoga 
branch  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
was  recently  held  at  Glens  Falls  and  was  well 
attended  by  kindergarten  teachers  of  that  vicinity. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Miss  Myra  Holmes,  Saratoga;  vice-president^ 
Miss  Banker,  Fort  Edward;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Miss  Williams,  Sandy  Hill.  An  important 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  an  address  by  Mrs. 
Franklin  H.  Chase,  of  Syracuse. — Miss  Edna  M. 
Salisbury,  of  the  Warrensburg  school,  has  re- 
signed her  position  to  accept  a  better  one  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Westchester. — The  board  of  education  at 
White  Plains  arranged  for  a  parents'  meeting,  to 
which  all  the  friends  of  the  public  schools  were 
invited.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  Dr.  H.  E.  Schmid  and  Supt 
I.  E.  Young,  of  the  Rochelle  school.  The  idea 
is  to  bring  patrons  into  closer  knowledge  of  the 
school. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK 

Manhattan. — Miss  Eliza  Woods,  woman  super- 
intendent of  Normal  College,  died  at  her  room 
in  the  Hotel  Beresford.  March  8.  She  had  been 
connected  with  the  college  since  1870,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  valued  instructors  of  the  insti- 
tution. Her  death  is  deeply  felt  by  the  faculty 
and  pupils  of  the  school. — New  York  University 
will  be  much  beautified  by  a  new  window,  which 
as  an  art  feature  will  rank  among  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  will  typify  Chancellor 
Henry  M.  MacCracken's  conception  of  the  en- 
trance to  true  and  lasting  fame.  The  qualities 
of  human  character  he  deems  essential  to  exem- 
plify the  thought,  are  strength,  goodness  and 
justice,  each  being  represented  by  a  figure  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty.— The  distinguished  poet,  Edwin 
Markham,  addressed  the  DeWitt  Clinton  high 
school  annex  boys  Washington's  birthday.  He 
was  given  marked  attention,  and  his  address  was 
deeply  interesting. — Dr.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft, 
principal  of  Phillips  academy  of  Andover,  Mass., 
recently  entertained  the  Schoolmasters'  club  at 
the  St.  Denis.  The  occasion  was  one  of  much 
pleasure  to  all  attending.  Responses  were  made 
by  several  distinguished  members. — Charles 
Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  assigned  the  principal- 
ship  of  school  No.  52,  at  Fnwood-on-Hudson. 
He  is  a  man  of  much  culture  and  high  scholar- 
ship.— Associate  Superintendent  A.  W.  Edson  is 
arousing  much  interest  by  his  recent  lectures  upon 
the  subject  of  oral  language  teaching.  He  be- 
lieves that  every  teacher  can  accomplish  valuable 
results  if  he  cultivates  the  art  of  story-telling. — 
Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  received  five  manuscripts  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Avesta  in  recognition  of 
services  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  This  is  the 
best  collection  of  Indian  manuscripts  outside  of 
India. — "The  Teaching  of  English  in  the 
Schools"  was  recently  discussed  by  Prof.  E.  E. 
Hale,  of  Union  College,  before  the  Schoolmas- 
ters' association. — Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  was 
a  recent  guest  of  the  Male  Teachers'  association 
at  a  banquet  held  at  the  Hotel  Albert,  and  ad- 
dressed that  body. — Controller  Coler  proposes  a 
plan  of  constituting  the  graduates  01  the  high 
schools  and  the  college  of  the  city  of  New  York  a 
preferred  class  for  employment  in  the  city's  offices. 
His  plan,  however,  is  not  in  favor  with  the  school 
authorities    of    New    York. — The     new      library 


building  of  New  York  University  will  be  opened 
this  fall,  it  is  now  expected. — The  chairman  of 
the  committees  of  the  borough  board,  as  •  an- 
nounced by  President  Miles  O'Brien,  are  as 
follows:  Finance,  Mr.  Kittel;  sites  and  build- 
ings, Mr.  Sterne;  teachers,  Mr.  Livingston; 
special  and  high  schools,  Mr.  Burlingham; 
studies,  by-laws  and  legislation,  Mr.  Whitaker; 
lectures  and  libraries,  Mr.  Emmet;  special  com- 
mittee on  legislation,  Mr.  Stern. — The  charter  of 
the  city  of  New  York  grants  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  the  right  to  examine  all  appli- 
cants for  positions  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the 
city.  This  does  not  except  even  the  graduates 
of  the  Normal  College.  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter,  of 
the  Normal  College,  cannot  see  a  reason  why  his 
graduates  should  be  required  to  take  such  exam- 
ination, and  his  views  have  considerable  sup- 
port. The  record,  however,  of  the  graduates  of 
this  institution  shows  that  last  year  only  twen- 
ty-one per  cent,  failed  to  pass,  while  fifty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  other 
colleges  failed. — Judge  S.  D.  Maddox,  has  ren- 
dered an  interesting  dicision  in  the  matter  of  the 
salaries  of  teachers  of  music  in  the  Brooklyn 
schools.  These  salaries  were  denied  the  teachers 
by  Superintendent  Maxwell  upon  grounds  that 
they  had  not  been  duly  licensed  by  him.  The 
court  overrules  this  contention,  and  decides  that 
the  licenses  issued  by  the  former  city  of  Brook- 
lyn are  valid.  Judge  Maddox  farther  rules  that 
they  shall  remain  in  force  until  revoked  for 
cause  by  the  State  superintendent. — President 
O'Brien  has  appointed  the  following  commit- 
tees of  the  central  board:  Committee  on  finance, 
Mr.  Robertson  (chairman),  Mr.  Greene,  Mr. 
Kittel,  Mr.  Moriarty,  M.  E.  Sterne;  committee 
on  sites,  Mr.  Farrell  (chairman),  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Cashman,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  White;  buildings,  Mr.  Adams 
(chairman),  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Kittel,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, A.  Stern,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  White;  sup- 
plies, Mr.  Moriarty  (chairman),  Mr.  Cole,  Mr. 
Kittel,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Somers,  A.  Stern, 
Mr.  White;  system,  Mr.  O'Keeffe  (chairman), 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dresser,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson; by-laws  and  legislation,  A.  Stern  (chair- 
man), Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr. 
O'Keeffe ;  library  and  annual  report,  Mr.  Dresser 
(chairman).  Mr.  Farrell,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  O'- 
Keeffe, M.  E.  Sterne;  nautical  school,  Mr.  Greene 
(chairman),  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Cashman,  Mr.  Far- 
rell, Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Somers,  M.  E.  Sterne; 
Normal  College,  Mr.  Richardson  (chairman), 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dresser,  Mr.  Kittel, 
Mr.  Moriarty,  Mr.  SomerSj  A.  Stern,  President 
Hunter  {ex  officio). — A  business  man  and  his  wife, 
who  refuse  to  make  public  their  names,  offer 
$100,000  to  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia 
University. 

Brooklyn. — The  Brooklyn  school  board  have 
passed  the  following  resolutions:  A  leave  of  ab- 
sence may  be  granted  without  pay  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year  to  a  principal,  a  head  of 
department,  or  a  teacher,  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  local  committee,  or  to  a  director,  supervisor, 
or  a  special  teacher,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  proper  committee  on  a  special  branch,  pro- 
vided such  period  is  to  be  spent  in  study  or  re- 
search connected  with  educational  work. — Much 
praise  is  given  Associate  Superintendent  Edward 
B.  Shallow  for  his  selection  and  arrangement  of 
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the  free  course  of  lectures  in  the  public  schools 
of  Brooklyn.  Between  200  and  300  lectures  were 
included  in  this  course. 

Queens. — Dr.  John  H.  Haaren  addressed  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Queens  Teachers 
association  on  the  subject  of  the  "Educational 
System  and  Methods  Presented  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position."— The  following  teachers  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  positions:  Florence  L.  Weeks,  to 
school  No.  11;  Kate  Burnett,  to  No.  11;  Helen 
S.  Henry,  to  No.  1;  Elizabeth  I.  Early,  to  No. 
46;  Florence  Williamson,  to  No.  77  \  Esther  M. 
Patterson,  to  No.  8;  Bertha  King,  to  No.  18; 
Edith  Bartean,  to  No.  25;  Katherine  Stehlin,  to 
No.  35;  Florence  A.  Collins,  to  No.  38;  Mary  A. 
Harn,  assistant  principal  at  No.  39;  Helen  M. 
Hughes,  to  No.  17;  Marion  Dodd,  to  No.  55; 
Louise  B.  Luckhardt,  to  No.  54;  John  J.  Loftus, 
to  No.  59;  Katherine  White,  to  No.  59;  Jennie 
Fordham,  to  No.  68;  Marion  Scully,  to  No. 
68;  Aberta  Becker,  to  Np.  71;  Nancy  Bergdahl, 
to  No.  71 ;  Emily  Deverall,  to  No.  75 ;  Cecilia 
McNulty,  to  No.  75;  Helen  S.  Farrell,  to  No. 
7g;  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  to  No.  58;  Joseph  L. 
Tierney,  to  No.  68.  The  schools  have  needed 
the  services  of  these  teachers  very  much,  and 
their  appointment  is  hailed  with  joy  by  their  col- 
leagues. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

The  Geneseo  Normal  School 

The  students  of  the  Geneseo  Normal  listened 
to  a  recital  of  Shakespere's  "Merchant  of  Venice" 
in  Normal  Hall,  Monday  afternoon,  March  25th. 
The  entertainment  was  presented  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Curtiss  M.  Lindley,  and  was  listened  to 
with  much  interest  by  all  who  were  privileged 
to  attend. 

The  department  of  physical  culture  of  the 
Geneseo  Normal  held  a  carnival  of  gymnastics  in 
the  school  gymnasium,  Friday  evening,  March 
29.  The  exhibition  represented  the  work  done  in 
the  line  of  physical  development  throughout  the 
institution,  including  the  primary  and  intermedi- 
ate departments.  Among  the  events  were  exhi- 
bitions of  fencing,  work  on  the  parallel  bars  and 
vaulting-horse,  a  prize  drill  and  minuette  by  the 
young  ladies,  besides  a  variety  of  calisthenic 
drills.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  receipts 
netted  $100  for  the  athletic  association. 

There  will  be  no  Easter  vacation  this  year. 
The  students  put  the  question  to  vote  and  decided 
thall  they  would  prefer  the  closing  of  school  a 
week  earlier   in    Tune. 

Dr.  John  M.  Milne,  principal  of  the  Geneseo 
State  Normal  School,  will  deliver  an  address  be- 
fore the  New  York  Schoolmasters'  club,  which 
meets  in  New  York  city,  April  13,  at  the  St. 
Denis  hotel.  The  subject  of  the  address  will  be 
"The  Public  Schools." 


Vassar  College 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  Vassar 
College  $110,000  for  a  new  residence  hall.  These 
four  dormitories  with  the  lecture  hall,  built  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  will  complete  three  sides  of  the 
quadrangle. 


Buffalo  Normal  School  ^ 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wright,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Normal  School  faculty  for  twenty- 
nine  (29)  years,  resigned  her  position  June, 
1900.  Miss  Wright  had  served  the  school  every 
year  since  established,  lacking  one.  Her  resig- 
nation caused  regret  among  the  board,  faculty 
and  alumni.  Miss  Lucy  E.  Mott,  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College,  1897,  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Wright 
Miss  Nott's  previous  experience  in  teaching  has 
been  one  year  in  the  South,  and  two  in  the 
Buffalo  Seminary. 

A  valuable  gas  engine  has  been  very  recent  1> 
added  to  the  science  department  It  will  be  used 
to  operate  a  ventilating  fan  for  the  laboratory, 
to  run  a  dynamo  for  generating  electricity  for 
stereopticon  views,  besides  its  use  s  in  the  phys- 
ics laboratory  for  study. 

A  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  alumni  was  held 
in  the  Normal  School  Assembly  room,  Friday 
evening,  March  8th.  It  will  be  both  business 
and  social  in  its  nature. 


Plattsburgh   Normal   School 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers 
was  held  recently  and  resulted  in  the  following 
organization:  President,  Hon.  J.  B.  Riley;  sec- 
retary, Hon.  E.  C.  Baker;  treasurer,  Hon. 
George  S.  Weed.  The  improvement  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  was  discussed  at  consid- 
erable length. 

Under  direction  of  Prin.  George  K.  Hawkins 
some  fifty  copies  of  paintings  of  famous  artists 
have  been  framed  and  now  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  school-rooms. 

The  teaching  of  physical  culture  is  a  new 
branch  of  school  work.  There  is  a  steadily 
growing  demand  for  teachers  who  have  made  a 
study  of  this  important  work,  and  it  is  to  sup- 
ply this  demand  that  the  work  has  been  taken 
up  in  a  scientific  manner.  E.  B.  Angell  has  been 
engaged  as  physical  director,  and  every  pupil  in 
the  school  is  obliged,  unless  excused  on  physi- 
cian's certificate,  to  take  part  in  the  regular  class 
work.  The  physical  culture  training  consists  of 
calisthenic  drill,  Indian  club  and  dumb  bell  ex- 
ercises, pole  vaulting,  ring  and  ladder  exercises 
and  hand  ball,  and  in  these  not  only  the  boys 
but  a  number  of  the  young  ladies  are  also  be- 
coming quite  expert.  Dressing  rooms  and  shower 
baths  have  been  provided  for  the  accommodations 
of  the  pupils. 

There  are  now  about  200  students  in  the  Nor- 
mal proper  and  nearly  an  equal  number  in  the 
model  and  primary  departments.  Under  a  new 
rule  no  student  is  admitted  to  the  school  after 
the  third  week  of  the  term,  and  consequently 
no  students  have  arrived  for  some  time. 

The  four  school  societies  each  have  prettily 
furnished  meeting  rooms,  and  are  in  every  pos- 
sible way  encouraged  by  the  principal  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  and  each  society  is  in  a 
prosperous  and  growing  condition. 

The  Plattsburgh  Normal  School  is  equipped  with 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  each  well 
sup- lied  with  the  most  modern  appliances  and  in 
every  way  equal  to  any  school  in  the  State, 
and  superior  not  only  to  many  of  the  schools, 
but  also  to  many  colleges. 
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IN    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  issued  college 
graduate  certificates  to:  William  McAndrew, 
Brooklyn,  University  of  Michigan,  1886;  Jacob 
I.  Tallman,  St.  Regis  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, 1888 ;  Susan  Jane  Evans,  Catskill,  Cornell 
University,  1897;  Arthur  Edwin  Chase,  Fayette- 
ville,  University  of  Vermont,  1889;  Elizabeth 
Hallock  Hazeltine,  North  Tonawanda,  Vassar 
College,  1897 ;  Mary  Josephine  Nelson,  James- 
town, Oberlin  College,  1896;  Grace  Gilford, 
Jamestown,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1894;  Anna 
Mynene  Benjamin,  Jamestown,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1894;  Lucy  Fish  Baker,  Jamestown,  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  1896;  Clara  G.  Hookway,  Wa- 
terloo, Syracuse  University,  1897;  Mabel  Cor- 
nelia Doggett,  Sandy  Hill,  Elmira  College,  1896; 
Alice  Medora  Ferry,  Mt.  Vernon,  barnard  Col- 
lege, 1897. 

Hereafter  the  certificate  from  the  intermedi- 
ate department  of  a  normal  school  will  not  be 
accepted  as  qualification  for  entrance  to  the 
normal  department,  the  objection  to  this  cer- 
tificate being  that  as  each  school  conducted  its 
own  final  examination,  the  standard  for  admis- 
sion throughout  the  State  was  not  uniform. 

For  failure  to  enforce  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation law,  Superintendent  Skinner  issued,  dur- 
ing February  and  March,  orders  withholding  one- 
half  the  public  money  apportioned  to  the  follow- 
ing districts:  District  No.  2,  Stratford,  Fulton 
county;  district  No.  8,  Deer  Park,  Orange  coun- 
ty; district  No.  8,  Mooers,  Clinton  county; 
district  No.  3.  Mooers,  Clinton  county;  district 
No.  10,  Chazy,  Clinton  county;  district  No.  15, 
Durham,  Greene  county;  district  No.  6,  Clave- 
rack,  Columbia  county  (village  of  Philmont) ; 
district  No.  2,  Kinderhook,  Columbia  county, 
(village  of  Valatie). 


DECISIONS  IN  APPEALS 

By  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 

A.  J.  Gumaer  v.  William  P.  Kaufmann  as 
school  commissioner  2nd  commissioner  district 
of  Orange  County,  from  an  order  made  by  such 
commissioner  dissolving  school  district  No.  7, 
town  of  Mount  Hope,  Orange  countv,  and  uniting 
the  territorv  to  adjoining  school  district  No.  12, 
town  of  Deer  Park,  Orange  county.  Appeal  dis- 
missed and  order  of  the  commissioner  affirmed. 

Kenner  G.  Gifford  and  another  from  proceed- 
ings of  special  meeting  held  on  November  9,  1900, 
in  union  free  school  district  No.  7,  town  of 
Cheektowaga,  Erie  county,  in  the  election  of  one 
McGuire  as  trustee.     Appeal  dismissed. 

Frank  Doehler  and  others  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  citv  of  Rochester,  Monroe  county, 
from  an  order  establishing  the  hours  of  instruc- 
tion for  first  grade  teachers  from  nine  to  eleven 
thirty,  for  the  morning  session  and  from  one 
thirty  to  three  thirty  for  the  afternoon  session, 
such  first  grade  pupils  to  have  instruction  for 
one  session  only  each  day  during  the  school  year. 
Appeal  dismissed. 

In  the  matter  as  to  whether  certain  real  prop- 
erty should   be  assessed   for  school   purposes   in 


school  district  No.  3,  or  school  district  No.  4, 
town  of  Romulus,  Seneca  county.  Decided  that 
the  portion  of  the  land  within  each  district  res- 
pectively should  be  assessed  in  the  district  in 
which  it  is  situated,  as  non-resident  land  and  a 
description  of  the  same  entered  on  the  tax  list. 
Helen  M.  Webster  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
union  free  school  district  No.  4,  town  of  Eden, 
Erie  county,  from  the  action  of  the  board  in  dis- 
missing the  appellant  as  teacher  in  the  district 
Appeal  sustained  and  the  board  directed  to  pay 
the  appellant  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  her 
as  such  teacher  lor  the  present  school  year. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Authorized  announcements  April,  1901 
Administrative  Department 

Convocation.  The  3pth  University  convocation 
is  to  be  held  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  Albany, 
July  1,  2  and  3.  Monday  evening  there  are  to 
be  short  addresses  from  Chancellor  Upson, 
Vice-Chancellor  Doane,  Regents  Lord  and 
McKelway.  The  annual  address,  Tuesday  even- 
ing, is  to  be  given  by  Pres.  William  Herbert 
Perry  Faunce,  of  Brown  University.  At  the 
three  main  sessions  the  theme  for  discussion  is 
"Present  Tendencies  in  Education;"  t.  e.,  ten- 
dencies in  education  in  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  9  .-30,  Prof.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  of 
the  University  of  California,  is  to  give  the  open- 
ing address  on  "Present  Tendencies  in  Second- 
ary Education."  Sunt.  William  H.  Maxwell, 
of  New  York  city.  George  H.  Locke,  editor  of 
the  School  Review,  University  of  Chicago, 
Supt.  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  of  Rochester,  Prin. 
Fred  Van  Dusen,  of  the  Ogdensburg  free  acad- 
emy, Supt.  A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  Syracuse,  Prin. 
James  Winne,  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  others  are 
to  discuss  this  subject.  It  is  not  known  defi- 
nitely as  yet  who  is  to  give  the  opening  address 
on  "Present  Tendencies  in  Higher  Education." 
President  Stryker,  of  Hamilton  College,  Pres. 
Rush  Rhees,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  Mr. 
Harcourt,  the  minister  of  education  for  On- 
tario, President  Raymond,  Union  University. 
A.  E.  Winship,  editor  Journal  of  Education, 
and  others  will  speak  on  thi.c  question.  Wednes- 
day morning  Dean  John  Butler  Johnson,  of  the 
College  of  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  gives  the  opening  address  on 
"Present  Tendencies  in  Technical  and  Profes- 
sional Education."  He  is  to  be  followed  by 
Pres.  George  B.  Stewart,  of  the  Auburn  Theo- 
logical seminary,  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes,  secretary 
of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, Prin.  Percy  I.  Bugbee,  of  the  Oneonta 
Normal  school,  and  others.  Convocation  will 
close  with  the  report  on  necrology,  by  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  editor  of  the  School  Bulletin. 

The  fact  that  so  many  representative  men  have 
taken  places  definitely  on  the  program  at  such 
an  early  date  is  an  indication  of  an  unusually  in- 
teresting convocation.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the 
present  promise  of  an  exceptionally  large  at- 
tendance of  college  and  high  school  men  both 
from  New  York  and  from  other  states  will  be 
fully  realized. 
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State    Library    and    Home    Education 

Bibliographies.  Students  of  New  York  his- 
tory will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  classed  bib- 
liography of  New  York  colonial  history,  of  229 
pages  with  an  alphabetic  index  of  43  pages,  has 
just  been  issued  as  bulletin  24  in  the  bibliography 
series  of  the  New  York  State  library,  and  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  for  35  cents.  Most  of 
the  books  and  articles  cited  are  in  the  State 
library,  and,  as  in  all  the  lists  of  this  series,  the 
library  call  number  is  given  for  every  work  in 
the  New  York  State  collection. 

A  reference  list  showing  the  resources  of  the 
New  York  State  library  on  Connecticut  local 
history,  similar  to  bibliography  24,  was  published 
in  December,  iqoo,  as  bibliography  23,  at  15 
cents.  It  is  expected  that  a  list  showing  what  is 
available  on  Maine  local  history,  both  in  the 
New  York  State  and  Bowdoin  College  libraries, 
will  be  ready  in  June.  As  these  historical  bib- 
liographies include  works  containing  much  fam- 
ily history,  they  are  a  great  help  to  the  growing 
number  of  genealogists. 

Bibliography  bulletin  25  (price  20  cents)  is  a 
similarly  classed  and  indexed  list  of  about  100 
pages  on  China  and  the  Far  East.  It  will  be 
ready  about  Aoril  10,  and  will  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  those  interested  in  the  present  history 
and  future  of  the  world's  oldest  empire.  The 
compiler  of  the  bibliography,  Miss  Margaret 
Windeyer,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  school,  class  of  1899,  is  herself  a  native 
and  till  recently  a  resident  of  Sydney,  Australia. 

Traveling  libraries  and  pictures.  In  March  20 
libraries  were  sent  to  24  different  borrowers, 
while  2,577  slides  and  881  photographs,  besides 
wall  pictures  and  lanterns,  were  lent  to  38 
schools  and  clubs. 

Study  clubs.  Rye  study  club  and  Shelter 
Island  summer  study  club  have  been  registered, 
making  the  total  number  of  registered  clubs  445. 

State  Museum 

A  comprehensive  report  on  the  clay  industry 
of  New  York  has  just  been  issued  as  bulletin 
55  of  the  New  York  State  museum.  It  is  bound 
in  cloth  and  contains  over  440  pages  and  140 
plates.  The  author,  Dr.  Heinrich  Ries,  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject.  A  bul- 
letin on  the  lime  and  cement  industries  is  now 
in  press. 

For  several  years  the  State  museum  has  de- 
voted a  considerable  portion  of  its  appropriation 
to  the  study  of  the  zoology  of  the  State.  Reports 
on  the  mammals  of  New  York  were  issued  in 
1899  and  1900  by  Gerritt  S.  Miller;  and  Dr.  Mar- 
cus S.  Farr  has  in  preparation  a  monograph  on 
the  ornithology  of  the  State. 

During  the  present  year  particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  much  neglected  groups  of 
reptiles  and  batrachians.  A  preliminary  cata- 
logue of  the  batrachians,  lizards  and  turtles  of 
New  York  is  now  being  prepared  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
Paulmier,  assistant  in  zoology  at  the  State 
museum.  E.  C.  Eckel  has  in  preparation  a  bul- 
letin discussing  those  species  of  snakes  inhabit- 
ing the  New  England  and  Middle  states.  The 
aid  of  local  naturalists  and  scientific  societies  is 
renuested  in  order  that  the  faunal  lists  may  be 
as  complete  as  possible.  Specimens  of  reptiles 
and  batrachians  sent  to  the  State  museum  will 


be  identified  and  properly  labeled.  Lists  of  the 
species  of  reptiles  and  batrachians  occurring  at 
any  points  within  or  near  New  York  State 
would  also  be  of  great  service.  All  information 
or  specimens  received  will  be  credited  properly 
when  mentioned  in  print.  At  present  little  or 
no  information  is  in  print  regarding  the  occur- 
rence and  distribution  of  reptiles  and  batrachians 
throughout  the  State;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
preliminary  catalogues  to  be  published  this  year 
will  stimulate  research  in  this  direction. 

Investigations  in  economic  zoology  have  also 
been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  J. 
H.  Merrill.  The  food  fishes  of  certain  parts  of 
the  State  have  been  studied  in  detail,  and  the 
clam  and  scallop  industries  have  been  carefully 
investigated.  During  the  present  season  Dr. 
Paulmier  will  take  up  this  work,  beginning  with 
a  study  of  the  crab,  its  habits  and  culture.  The 
food  and  spawning  periods  of  our  salt  water 
food  fishes  will  also  be  investigated  by  Dr.  Tar- 
leton  H.  Bean,  who  is  preparing  a  catalogue  of 
the  fishes  of  New  York. 

Geologic  work,  which  has  been  carried  on 
steadily  in  New  York  since  1836,  will  receive 
its  full  share  of  attention.  Dr.  Merrill  will  soon 
publish  a  statistical  sheet  giving  values  and 
quantities  of  the  various  mineral  products  during 
the  past  year. 

State  entomologist.  The  entomologic  exhibit 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  will  be  installed 
in  the  forestry  building. 

The  State  entomologist  lectured  March  14  at 
Worcester  (Mass.),  before  the  Massachusetts 
fruit-growers'  association  on  "Recent  problems 
in  the  control  of  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees." 

The  16th  report  of  the  State  entomologist  will 
be  issued  soon.  The  more  important  features 
are  two  articles,  illustrated  by  colored  plates,  00 
the  gipsy  moth  and  the  nalmer  worm,  and  the 
detailed  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  in 
controlling  the  San  Jose"  scale  in  orchards. 

A  bulletin  on  some  of  the  more  injurious  scale 
insects  of  New  York  State  is  in  the  printer's 
hands.  This  gives  brief  accounts  of  seven  species, 
each  represented  in  detail  by  an  admirably  col- 
ored plate.  Some  of  the  species  treated  are: 
apple-tree  bark  louse,  scurfy  bark  louse  and  San 
Jose  scale  insect.  Remedial  and  preventive 
measures  for  these  pests  are  fullv  discussed  and 
tables  for  their  recognition  are  given. 

A  portion  of  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Neednam  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Betten,  in  their 
work  last  summer  at  the  entomologic  field  sta- 
tion, Saranac  Inn,  is  also  in  the  printer's  hands 
This  is  a  bulletin  illustrated  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  text  and  plate  figures,  including  six  ad- 
mirably executed  colored  plates.  Dr.  Needham 
was  in  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the  State  for 
the  study  of  aquatic  insects;  and  his  work  has 
resulted  in  the  discovery  qf  many  new  species, 
the  working  out  in  more  or  less  fulness  of  many 
hitherto  unknown  life  histories,  and  the  ascer- 
taining of  a  great  many  interesting  biologic  facts. 
His  work  paves  the  way  for  an  economic  study 
of  this  group  in  relation  to  its  value  as  food  for 
fish.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the  division 
of  entomology.  United  States  department  of 
agriculture,  who  has  examined  the  manuscript 
characterizes  it  as  "by  far  the  most  important 
paper  on  aquatic  insects  which  has  been  pub* 
lished  in  this  country." 
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REGENTS'  EXAMINATIONS 

High  School  Department 
167TH  Examination 
January,   1901 
[Note.— Words,  phrases  or  sentences  inclosed  in  paren- 
theses have  been  supplied  by  us,  and  indicate  that  the 
paper  in  that  respect  had  been  marked  wronpr,  <>r  con- 
tained a  mark  to  indicate  that  there  was  something  lack- 
ing either  to  fill  out  or  to  better  express  the  sense.— Edi- 
tor.] 

LATIN— First  Year 
Answer  jo  questions  but  no  more,  including 
at  least  one  translation  into  English  and  one 
translation  into  Latin.  If  more  than  10  are  an- 
stvered  only  the  first  10  answers  will  be  consid- 
ered. Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits.  Papers  entitled  to  75  or  more  credits 
wll  be  accepted. 

Questions. 

1.  Indicate  the  gender,  accent  and  division  into 

syllables  of  four  of  the  following  nouns: 
noctis,  nautarum,  vulneribus,  libros,.  oppi- 
dum,  Italia,  passuum,  equus. 

2.  Decline  res,  domus,  in  the  singular;   mare, 

exercitus,  princeps.  in  the  plural. 

3.  Translate    into    English:    Postquam    Caesar 

equitatum  praemisit,  secutus  est  omnibus 
copiis.  Equites  nostri  flumen  transierunt 
atque  cum  hostium  equitatu  proelium  com- 
miserunt.  Reliqui  hostes,  (jui  in  silvas 
fugerant,  in  nostros  milites  impetum 
fecerunt.  Praemitto— send  forward,  re- 
liauus^the  rest  of 

4.  Conjugate    commiserunt    in    the    pluperfect 

subjunctive  active,  in  the  future  indica- 
tive passive;  fecerunt  in  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive active,  in  the  perfect  indicative 
passive. 

5.  Translate  into  Latin:  a)    Caesar  orders  his 

forces  to  cross  the  river,  b)  Who  will  fol- 
low with  the  cavalry?  c)  Caesar  is  un- 
willing to  send  the  tenth  legion,  d)  The 
Romans  were  braver  than  the  enemy,  e) 
He  says  that  the  man  is  prudent. 

6.  Write  the  third  person  singular  of  each  of 

the  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunc- 
tive of  eo. 

7.  Translate   into   English:    Post  hoc  proelium 

Athenienses  multas  naves  imperatori  de- 
derunt  ut  cum  insulis  quae  barbaros  iuver- 
ant  bellum  gereret.  Cum  populum  harum 
insularum  oratione  reconcihare  non  posset, 
copias  e  navibus  eduxit  et  eorutn  urbes 
expugnavit.  Atheniensis—zn  Athenian, 
reconcilio—  win  over 

8.  Give  the  reason   for  the  case  of  imperatori, 

oratione,  eorum;  for  the  mode  of  gereret, 
posset. 

9.  Translate   into   Latin:   a)    Two  battles  were 

fought  by  the  Romans,  b)  He  sends  a 
ship  to  capture  the  island,  c)  We  must 
destroy  this  city,  d)  He  will  lead  a  large 
army  into  Italy,  e)  Take  the  books  that 
I  have. 

10.  Decline  the  gerund  of  audio.  Compare  malus, 

celer,  brevis.  Form  an  adverb  from  carus, 
lezns. 

11.  Write   the    Drincipal    parts    of    mitto,    doceo, 

pugno,  scio,  facio. 

12.  Decline  in  the  singular  is  altior  vir,  quidam 

miles. 


13.  Give  all  the  infinitives,  active  and  passive,  of 

re  go.    Define  and  illustrate  penult,  enclitic. 

14.  Translate  into  English:  Quattuor  dies  Xerxes 

cum  niultis  milibus  hominum  exspectavit; 
quinto  die,  cum  Leonidas  copias  non  ab- 
duxisset,  proelium  commisit.  Sed  mag- 
nus  numerus  Persarum  aut  vulneratus  aut 
interfectus  a  Graecis  cecidit;  reliqui 
fugerunt. 

15.  From  the  Latin  passage  in  question   14,  se- 

lect a)  a  direct  object;  b)  an  ablative  of 
accompaniment;  c)  an  accusative  of  dura- 
tion of  time;  d)  an  ablative  of  the  agent; 
e)  a  partitive  genitive. 

Answers. 

Frances    W.    Lampkins,    Masten    Park    High 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  noc'-tis,  fern, 
op'-pi-dum,  neu. 

f>as'-su-um,  mas. 
i'-bros,  mas. 

2.  N.  &  V.  res    domus  maria      exercitus 
Gen.       rei     (domus)  exercituum 
Dat        rei    domuioro    maribus  exercitibus 
Ace.       rem  domum          maria      exercitus 
Abl.       re      domooru     maribus  exercitibus 
N.  &V.  principes. 

Gen.       principum. 
Dat.        principibus. 
Ace.       principes. 
Abl.       irincipibus. 

3.  After  Caesar  sent  the  cavalry  forward,  he 
followed  with  all  his  forces.  Our  cavalry 
crossed  the  river,  and  then  began  a  battle  with 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  The  rest  01  the  enemy, 
who  had  fled  into  the  woods,  made  an  attack 
upon  our  soldiers. 

4.  Subjunctive   Pluperfect  Active, 
commisissem.  commisissemus. 
commisisses.                       commisissetis. 
commisisset.                       commisissent. 

Indicative  Future  Passive, 
committar.  committemur. 

committeris  or  re.  committemini. 

committetur.  committentur. 

Imperfect  Subjunctive  Active, 
facerem.  faceremus. 

faceret.  faceretis. 

faceres.  facerent. 

Perfect  Indicative  Passive, 
factus  siim.  facti  sumus. 

factus  es.  facti  estis. 

factus  est.  facti  sunt. 

5.  Caesar  copias  (suas)  flumen  (transire) 
iubet.  Quis  cum  equitatu  (sequetur)  ?  Caesar 
legionem  decimam  mittere  (malit).  Romani 
(fortiores)    quam    hostes     erant     Dicit     virum 

(prudentem  esse). 

6.  Indicative.        Subjunctive. 
Pres.  it.  eat. 
Imp.          ibat.                    iret. 
Fut.           ibit. 

Perf.  ivit.  iverit 

Plu.  iverat.  ivisset. 

Fut.  iverit. 

10.  Gen.     Taudiendi) 
Dat.     (audiendo) 
Ace.     (audiendum) 
Abl.     (audiendo) 
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Pos.  Comp.  Super, 

malus-a-um.  peior-ius.      pcssimus-a-um. 

celer-(eris)-cre.     celerior-ius.  celerissimus-a-um. 
brevis-e.  brevior-ius.  brevissimus-a-um. 

care. 

breviter. 
ii.  mitto.  mittere.        misi.  missus. 

doceo.         docere.         docui.  doctus. 

pugno.        pugnare.       pugnavi.        pugnatus 

scio.  scire.  scivi.  scitus. 

facio.  facere.  feci.  factum. 

12.  is  altior  vir.  quidam  miles, 
eius  altioris  viri.  cuiusdam  militis. 
ei  altiori  viro.  cuidam  militi. 
eum  altiorem  virum        quendam  militem. 
eo  altiori  viro.                  quodam  milite. 

13.  Active.  Passive. 
Pres.    regere.                                re^i. 
Perf.    rexisse.                               rectus  esse. 
Fut.      recturus  esse.                    rectum  iri. 

The  "penult"  is  the  syllable  in  a  word 
next  to  last  syllable,  op/>*dum. 

An  enclitic  is  syllable  affixed  to  a  word, 
am&tque. 


GERMAN— First  Year 
Answer  questions  7  and  8  and  eight  of   the 
others  but  no  more.    If  more  than  eight  of  the 
others  are  answered  only  the  first  eight  answers 
will  be  considered. 

Questions. 
1-2.  Translate  into  English: 

AUS    MEINER   WELT 

Adelmar,  so  hiefs  der  Jungling,  rich 
sich  verwundert  die  Augen;  war  es  ihm 
doch,  als  musse  jemand  in  der  Nahe  sein, 
aber  er  sah  nirgends  etwas  lebendiges,  nur 
ein  leises  Lachen  ertonte  hinter  den  Bau- 
men.  Ihn  kummerte  dies  wenig,  wohl- 
gemut  ergriff  er  sein  Reisebiindel  und 
marschierte  weiter.  Als  er  in  die  nachste 
Stadt  kam,  guckten  ihm  die  Leute  ver- 
wundert nach  und  einige  buchstabierten 
sogar  ganz  laut:  V — O— N.  Im  Wirts- 
haus  verneigte  sich  der  Wirt  vor  ihm  fast 
bis  zur  Erde  und  sagte:  "Es  ist  mir  eine 
sehr  grofse  Ehre,  Sie  hier  zu  sehen,  Herr 
V— O— N.  Alles  steht  zu  Ihren  Diensten." 
«/r^«^-nowhee,  ertontn  —  sound,  nach- 
gucken—\oite  af  er.  fiuchstadrerenspeW 
3-4.  Translate  into  English: 

DIE  TRAUMBUCHE 

Da  fing  die  Buche  wieder  zu  rauschen 
an,  wie  vor  fiinf  Jahren,  und  bewegte  ihre 
machtigen  Zweige.  Und  wie  sie  dieselben 
bewegte,  liefs  sie  wie  damals  bald  hier, 
bald  dort  einen  feinen  glitzernden  Son- 
nenstrahl  durchfallen,  und  bald  hier,  bald 
da  ein  Stuckchen  blauen  Himmel  durch- 
scheinen.  Da  wtirde  sein  Herz  stiller,  und 
er  schlief  ein;  denn  er  hatte  vor  Sorge 
die  vorhergehenden  Nachte  nicht  geschla- 
fen.  Und  nicht  lange,  so  traumte  er  den- 
selben  Traum  wie  vor  fiinf  Jahren,  und 
die  Frau  am  Tisch  und  die  spielenden  Kin- 
der hatten  die  alten,  lieben  Gesichter  von 
seiner  Frau  und  von  seinen  Kindern.  Und 
die  Frau  sah  ihn  so  freundlich  an — ach  so 
f  reundlich  1 
Buche— beech-tree,  rauschett—rustie,  Sorge— 
care 


5-6.  Translate  into   English: 

DIE   TAUBE 

"Edler  Ritter,  als  mein  geliebter  Mann 
so  jung  an  einer  gefahrlichen  Wunde 
sterben  mufste,  hiefs  er  mich  zu  ihnen 
kommen,  wenn  ich  je  Hiilfe  brauchte.  Er 
sagte  mir:  'Der  Ritter  von  Falkenburg  ist 
ebenso  gut  wie  tapfer, und, da  du  weder  Vater 
noch  B  ruder  hast,  mufst  du  ihn  zu  Hulfe 
rufen,  wenn  du  deren  bedarfst'  Meine 
zwei  Nachbaren  sind  beide  sehr  schlimm; 
der  eine  nimmt  mir  meine  schonen  Wil- 
der, und  ier  andere  nimmt  mein  Korn  und 
mein  Gras.  Wenn  ich  klage,  lachen  sie  beide, 
und  da  ich  keine  Verwandten  habe,  und 
ganz  allein  mjt  meiner  Tochter  und  einigeu 
treuen  Bedienten  wohne,  denken  die  bosen 
Ritter,  dafs  sie  thun  konnen,  was  ihnen 
beliebt.  Helfen  Sie  mir,  Herr  Ritter, 
sonst  wird  mir  und  meinem  Kinde  bald 
nichts  mehr  bleiben." 

gef&h  I  ich—  dangerous,  schLmm— wicked,   belie- 

£**-»like 

7.  Translate  into  German:  o)    Tell  her  that  I 

shall  come  to-morrow;  b)  I  should  like  to 
take  a  walk;  c)   In  summer  the  grass  is 

Sreen  and  the  trees  are  full  of  leaves;  d) 
o  quickly  in  order  that  you  may  meet 
them;  e)  The  book  was  torn  by  the  little 
boy. 

8.  Conjugate,   in   the   active   voice,   the   perfect 

indicative  of  studieren,  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive of  sehen,  the  future  subjunctive 
of  rufen;  in  the  passive  voice,  the  pluper- 
fect indicative  of  helfen,  the  present  sub- 
junctive of  ergreifen. 

9.  Indicate  the  accents  of  five  of  the  following 

words,  giving  the  reason  in  each  case: 
verstehen,  womit,  eiskalt,  studieren,  aus- 
gehen,  lieben,  Student,  Schmeichelei,  un- 
treu. 

10.  Decline  in  singular  and  plural,  mien  neitster 

Hut,  jene  Blume,  ich. 

11.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  befehlen,  frieren, 

durchscheinen,  nennen.  stofsen. 

12.  Compare  bald,  stoh,  nan.    Form  an  adverb 

from  each  of  the  following:  vor,  heim, 
bitter,  manch. 

13.  Translate  into   German:   o)    You  are  right; 

b)  I  am  positive  about  it;c)  He  is  going 
in  half  an  hour;  d)  I  shall  have  a  new 
coat  made;  e)  What  will  become  of  you? 

14.  Mention   two   prepositions  that  are   followed 

only  by  the  genitive;  two  prepositions  that 
arc  followed  only  by  the  accusative.  Write 
original  German  sentences  illustrating 
each. 

15.  Write   from   memory   and   translate   10  con- 

secutive lines  of  any  poem  in  the  memory 
selections  required  for  first  year  German. 

Answers. 

Ursula  Dattan,  Syracuse  High  School. 

William  K.  Weekes,  Principal. 

From  My  World 

1-2.  Adelmar,  so  the  youth  was  called  rubbed 

his  eyes  in  astonishment;  for  it  seemed  to  him, 

as  though  somebody  must  be  near,  but  nowhere 

did  he  see  anything  living,  only  a  soft  laughing 

sounded  behind  the  trees.    This  scarcely  bothered 

him ;  he  happily  seized  his  traveling  bundle  and 
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marched  further.  When  he  came  to  the  next 
city,  all  the  people  looked  after  him  in  surprise, 
and  a  few  even  spelled  perfectly  loud :  V — O — N. 
In  the  inn,  the  host  bowed  down  before  him 
nearly  to  the  ground  and  said:  "It  is  a  very 
great  honor  to  me  to  see  you  here,  Sir  V — O — N. 
Everything  stands  at 'your  service/* 
The  Dreaming  Beech 

3-4.  Then  the  beech  again  began  to  rustle,  like 
five  years  ago,  and  moved  her  large  brauches. 
And  as  she  moved  these,  she  let  like  then,  (some- 
times) here,  (sometimes)  there,  a  fine  sparkling 
sunbeam  fall  through,  and  (now)  here,  (then) 
there,  a  small  piece  of  blue  sky  shine  through. 
Then  his  heart  became  quieter  and  he  slept;  tor 
on  account  of  care,  he  had  not  slept  the  nights 
previous.  And  not  very  long,  then  he  dreamed 
the  same  dream  as  five  years  ago,  and  the  wo- 
man at  the  table  and  the  playing  children  had  the 
old  dear  faces  of  his  wife  and  his  children.  And 
the  woman  looked  at  him  so  kindly — oh  so 
kindly ! 

The  Dove 

5-6.  "Noble  Knight,  when  my  beloved  husband 
was  obliged  to  die  so  young  from  a  dangerous 
wound,  he  told  me  to  come  to  you,  whenever  I 
needed  help.  He  told  me  The  Knight  of  Fal- 
kenburg  is  as  good  as  he  is  brave,  and  as  you 
have  neither  father  nor  brother,  you  must  call 
him  to  help,  when  you  need  it.'  My  two  neigh- 
bors are  both  very  wicked,  the  one  takes  my 
beautiful  forests  and  the  other  takes  my  corn 
and  my  grass.  If  I  complain,  both  laugh,  and 
as  I  have  no  relations,  and  live  all  alone  with 
my  daughter  and  a  few  faithful  servants,  the 
bad  knights  think  that  they  can  do  what  they 
like.  Help  me,  Sir  Knight,  or  else  nothing  will 
soon  remain  for  myself  and  for  my  child." 

7.  a)  Sage  ihr  ich  werde  morgen  kommen. 
b}  Ich  mochte  einen  Spaziergang  machen.  c) 
I111  Sommer  ist  das  Gras  griin  und  die  Baume 
sind  voll  von  Blattern.  a)  Gehe  rasch  damit 
du  sie  treffen  magst.  e)  Das  bitch  wurde  von 
dem  kleinem  knaben  zerissen. 

8.  Perfect  Indicative. 

ich  habe  studiert.     wir  haben  studiert. 
du  hast  studiert.       ihr  habt  studiert. 
Sie  haben  studiert.  sie  haben  studiert. 
er  hat  studiert.         sie  haben  studiert. 

Imperfect  Subjunctive, 
ich  s(a)he.    %  wir  s(a)hen. 

du  sCa)hest  ihr  s(a)het: 

sie  s(a)  he.  sie  s(a)hen. 

er  s(a)he.  sie  s(a)hen. 

Future  Subjunctive. 

ich  werde  rufen.  wir  werden  rufeft. 

•  du  werdest  rufen.        ihr  werdet  rufen. 

sie  werden  rufen.        sie  werden  rufen. 

er  werde  rufen.  sie  werden  rufen. 

Pluperfect  Indicative, 
ich  (war)  geholfen  worden. 
du  (warst)  geholfen  worden. 
sie  (war)  geholfen  worden. 
er  (war)  geholfen  worden. 

wir   (waren)   geholfen  worden. 
ihr  fwaret)  geholfen  worden. 
sie  (waren)  geholfen  worden. 
sie   (waren)   geholfen  worden. 
Pres.  Subj.  Passive. 
ieh  werde  ergriffen.        wir  werden  ergriffen. 
du  werdest  ergriffen.  ihr  werdet  ergriffen. 


sie  werden  ergriffen.      sie  werden  ergriffen. 

er  werde  ergriffen.         sie  werden  ergriffen. 
11.  befehlen — befahl — befohlen. 

frieren — frar — gefroren. 

durchscheinen — schiendurch— durgeschienen. 

nennen — nannte — genannt. 

stosen — sties — gestossen. 
15.  Ich  hatt,  einen  Kameraden. 

Einen  besser'n  findst  du  (nicht)  ; 

Die  Trommel  schlug  zum  Streite; 

Er  ging  an  mei'ner  Seite, 

In  gleichen  Schritt  und  Tritt. 

Eine  Kugel  kam  geflogen 
GiltVmir  oder  gilt  es  dir? 
Ihn  hat  es  weggerissen 
Er  liegt  mir  vor  den  Fiissen 
Als  war's  ein  Stiich  von  mir. 

I  had  a  comrade, 

A  better  One  you  will  not  find; 

The  drum  sounded  for  battle,' 

He  went  at  my  side; 

In  the  same  step  and  pace. 

A  bullet  came  flying, 

Is  it  for  me  or  for  you? 

It  tore  him  away, 

He  lies  before  my  feet 

As  if  he  were  a  piece  of  me. 

ALGEBRA 
Questions. 
Answer  the  first  Jive  questions  and  five  of  the 
Others  but  no  more. 

1  Si mplify  a *—{  —  x  —  x (x—  1)  —  (x* — 2)  —  2 [x* 


-1+']  y 


2a 


2.   Simplify 


\  a—b  ) 


b 


3-a 


a+- 


3'* 
2a— 2b 

3.  Factor  five  of  the  following:     aA  —  a,  6  *a  4- 

$a— 6,  xA  +  x*  +i,  a*  —  (b*  +2 £+!•).' 64 a' 
+c  •.  x*  y — xys—jfr^  bx%  x*—y4 
(  2x— 3»— *=6        - 

4.  Solve <  3x4-^+4^=5 

{X+  2J>  +  Z  =  l 

5.  Solve  H — ^-=5 

,       X+I         X^-l 

6.  The  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  consec- 

utive numbers  is  27;  find  the  numbers. 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

'   14a8      105  T£  2      6a 

«--— +4i—  T+9    • 

8.  Find  the  greatest  common    divisor    (highest 

common  factoT) of  6«8-7«»+i  and4w4— 
owa  +60* — 1 

10.  Divide  x*<*+lx*Jy  +  6jrai/a  +^xay*+y*  by  jr*« 

-\-2x*y+y* 

11.  Expar.d  by  the  binomial  theorem \2x* J 

12.  Solve  V2x  —  2+  \Tx=  Vtx  —  5 

13.  The   area   of   a   right  triangle   is   30 .  square 

inches ;  the  sum  of  its  base  and-  altitude  is 
17  inches.    Find  the  base  and  altitude. 
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x4.  Simplify  Vv2a*-\J ^+V  *V,  ^V  I?iX 


3*1 


15.  Define  /iw  of  the  following :  simple  equa- 
tion, index,  radical,  involution,  binomial, 
elimination,  pure  quadratic. 

Answers. 

Laura  B.  Stewart,  Canisteo  High  School. 
F.  K.  Congdon,  Principal. 

1.  5*a—  2X=4 

2.  tf  +  i 

3.  fl4— <i=(a— 1)  -{  «(fla+a+i)  )- 

a*  __(£*  +2£+i)=(a— £-1)  (a+*-M) 
6403  +«  =(4*+0  (i6aa  -4drr-h^a) 

4.  *=2 

>=   -1 
Z=l 

x=2  or— t 


5. 
10. 


64 


18 


IX.    (2*»-— )    =16x8-64^4+96—^-+^- 

12.  ,r=9or  1 

13.  Let  x  =  the  altitude.        jo—  12  alt. 

Then  y  =  the  base        j'— 5  base 

15.  The  index  is  a  small  figure  or  letter  placed 
in  the  opening  of  the  radical  sign  to  show  what 
root  is  to  be  extracted. 

The  radical  is  the  indicated  root  of  a  quantity. 

Involution  is  the  process  of  finding  the  power 
of  a  quantity. 

Binomial  is  the  name  applied  to  a  polynomial 
of  two  terms. 

Elimination  is  the  process  of  deducing  from 
simultaneous  equations  equations  having  a  less 
number  of  unknown  quantities  than  the  given 
equations. 

ELEMENTARY  UNITED  STATES  HIS- 

TORY  AND  CIVICS 

Questions. 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more. 

1.  Connect  an  important  fact  of  American  his- 

tory with  each  of  five  of  the  following: 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  John  Smith,  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  Peter  Minuit,  Roger  Williams. 

2.  Define   or  explain,   with   reference  to   Indian 

life,  five  01  the  following:  a)  wigwam,  b) 
scalp-lock,  c)  wampum,  d)  totem,  e)  moc- 
casin, /)  death-song,  g)  running  the 
gantlet.  .  . 

3.  Mention   the  European  nations  that  claimed 

territory  in  New  York.  Explain  the  con- 
sequences of  Champlain's  attacks  on  the 
Iroquois. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Plymouth  settlement, 

covering  a)  purpose  of  the  settlers  in  com- 
ing to  America,  b)  kind  of  government 
established,  c)   hardships  endured. 


5.  State  the  purpose  and  an  important  result  of 

each  of  two  of  the  following:  a)  stamp  act 
congress,  b)  committees  of  correspondence, 
c)   declaration  of  independence. 

6.  Mention  two  important  battles  of  the  revolu- 

tion that  were  fought  in  New  York  State 
and  give  an  account  of  one  of  them. 

7.  Give  the  names  of  the  13  original  states. 

8.  Describe  by  map  or  otherwise  the  northwest 

territory,  showing  the  states  that  have  been 
formed  from  it.  f 

9.  Write   on   one   of   the   following:     a)    Jays 

treaty  with  England  and  its  results;  b) 
invasions  of  New  York  State  in  the  war 
of  1812. 

10.  Describe  two  routes  of  travel  from  the  At- 

lantic states  westward  that  were  much 
used  before  railways  were  built 

11.  Mention  three  events  that  indicated  ill  feel- 

ing in  regard  to  slavery  before  the  civil 
war.  Give  an  account  of  one  of  the  events 
mentioned. 

12.  Show  the  importance  in  the  civil  war  of  two 

of  the  following:  a)  defeat  of  the  Merri- 
mac;  b)  battle  of  Antietam;  e)  capture  of 
Vicksburg. 

13.  Write  on  two  of  the  following:  a)  assassin- 

ation of  Garfield;  b)  resources  of  Alaska; 
c)   annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

14.  Mention  o)    the  departments  of  government 

that  were  established  by  the  constitution; 
b)  two  duties  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

15.  State    briefly    how    a    United    States    law    is 

made. 

Answers. 

Adelaide  Poste,  Canton  High  School. 

Charles  L.  Mosher,   Principal 

1 .  ( 1 . )  Amerigo  Vespucci  made  a  trip  to  the  new 
continent  in  1497.  When  he  went  back  to  Eu- 
rope he  wrote  such  a  full  account  of  what  he  had 
seen  that  someone  suggested  that  the  continent 
should  be  called  America  after  him. 

(2.)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  received  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  Queen.  He  sent  oyer  colonies  to 
make  settlements  for  the  English  in  what  is  now 
v  Virginia. 

(3.)  John  Smith  came  over  with  the  English 
colonists  in  1607.  He  was  very  brave  and  did 
much  to  help  the  colonists. 

(4.)  Miles  Standish  came  ever  with  the  pil- 
grims in  1620.  Without  his  bravery  and  cour- 
age, the  colony  would  probably  have  failed. 

(5.)  Roger  Williams  was  banished  from  Mas- 
sachusetts because  he  believed  in  freedom  of 
worship.    Later  he  founded  Rhode  Island. 

2.  a)  A  wigwam  was  what  the  Indians  lived 
in.  Sometimes  they  were  made  of  skins  and 
branches,  and  were  for  one  family  and  some- 
times they  were  larger  and  several  families  lived 
in  them,  b)  A  scalp-lock  was  a  lock  of  hair, 
left  on  the  top  of  the  Indian's  head;  the  rest  of 
his  hair  was  cut  off.  In  battle  the  Indian  would 
grab  the  scalp-lock  of  his  enemy  and  it  would 
help  him  in  getting  his  scalp,  d)  The  totem  was 
generally  a  picture  of  some  animal  which  the 
Indian  believed  he  had  descended  from.  It  was 
used  on  grave-stones,  and  as  a  seal  on  deeds, 
very  much  as  the  U.  S.  seal  is  used,  e)  Moc- 
casin was  a  soft  shoe  that  the  Indian  made  of 
skin  and  it  was  the  best  sort  of  shoe  for  a  hun- 
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ter's  foot,  c)  Wampum  was  what  the  Indians 
used  in  making  pictures.  It  was  made  of  beads 
or  shells,  and  each  tribe  had  its  wampum  reader. 
All  records  of  treaties,  etc.,  were  kept  by  things 
and  belts  made  of  wampum. 

3.  The  Dutch  claimed  the  country  on  the 
ground  that  Hudson  had  discovered  the  Hudson 
river.  The  French  claimed  it  because  Cham- 
plain  had  come  down  and  explored  Lake  Cham- 
«iain  and  claimed  it  for  the  French.  The  Eng- 
lish claimed  it  because  of  the  Cabots  discoveries 
(and  because  they  claimed  Hudson  was  an  Eng- 
lishman). Champlain's  attacks  on  the  Iroquois 
made  them  hate  the  French;  Iroquois  were 
friendly  with  the  English,  and  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  they  fought  against  the  French. 

5.  a)  The  stamp  act  congress  was  held,  when 
England  purposed  to  send  the  stamps  over  to 
make  the  colonists  help  pay  the  war  debt,  to  see 
what  they  should  do  about  it.  The  result  was 
that  when  the  stamps  came  they  were  destroyed. 
c)  The  declaration  of  independence  was  to  make 
the  colonists  independent.  The  result  was  that 
the  colonists  were  no  more  dependent  on  Eng- 
land and  now  they  were  fighting  to  make  them- 
selves a  free  and  independent  republic. 

6.  The  battle  of  Long  Island  and  the  battle  of 
Saratoga.  In  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the 
English  were  situated  on  Staten  Island,  and  the 
Americans  under  General  Putnam  on  Long 
Island.  General  Putnam  had  about  nine  thou- 
sand men,  and,  believing  that  the  English  were 
going  to  attack  him,  he  sent  about  half  of  his 
men  to  meet  them.  The  British  crossed  over 
and  easily  defeated  the  force  sent  against  them. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Washington,  the  whole 
army  would  probably  have  been  lost,  but  that 
night  there  was  a  dense  fog  and  Washington 
and  the  army  escaped. 

7.  1)  Virginia,  2)  New  York,  3)  New  Jersey, 
4)  Massachusetts,  5)  New  Hampshire,  6)  Con- 
necticut, 7}  Maryland,  8)  Rhode  Island,  9)  Del- 
aware, 10)  Pennsylvania,  11)  North  Carolina, 
12)    South  Carolina,   13)   Georgia. 

9.  After  the  Revolution,  England  did  not  give 
up  some  forts  of  ours  and  do  as  she  agreed  to; 
on  the  other  hand,  England  said  we  did  not  pay 
a  certain  sum  or  do  as  we  agreed  to.  To  make 
things  better,  John  Jay  went  to  England,  and  a 
new  treaty  was  made  and  the  forts  were  given 
up.  The  treaty  was  not  liked  by  some  people, 
and  so  much  was  said  about  Washington  and 
Jay  that  at  last  Washington  said  he  would  rather 
be  in  his  grave  than  in  the  presidency. 

12.  o)  If  the  Merrimac  had  been  victorious,  it 
would  probably  have  gone  on  and  destroyed  the 
northern  capitol,  Washington.  If  it  had  done 
so,  the  South  might  have  been  victorious  in  the 
war.  c)  When  Vicksburg  was  captured,  Port 
Hudson  soon  surrendered;  this  opened  the  Miss- 
issippi river  to  the  North  and  so  carried  out 
another  part  of  the  northern  plan  of  the  war. 

14.  a)  The  Executive  Department,  (the  Legis- 
lative Department),  and  the  Judicial  Department. 
b)  (1)  The  President  grants  pardons  and  re- 
prievals  for  crime  against  United  States.  (2) 
He  makes  treaties  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate. 

15.  When  a  bill  has  been  passed  by  Congress 
it  is  sent  to  the  President,  who,  if  he  agrees  to 
it,  signs  his  name,  it  then  becomes  a  law,  but  if 
after  ten  days    (Sunday  excluded)    he  does  not 


sign  it  or  veto  it,  it  may  become  a  law  unless  Con- 
gress by  adjournment  has  prevented  its  return. 
A  bill  ma^  become  a  law  after  the  President 
vetoes  it,  if  it  is  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 


ELEMENTARY   ENGLISH 
Questions. 

Answer  questions  14-15  and  eight  of  the  others 
but  no  more. 

1.  Analyze   by    diagram    or   otherwise   the    fol- 

lowing sentence: 

During  a  journey  that  I  once  made 
through  the  Netherlands,  I  arrived  one 
evening  at  the  Pomme  d'Or,  the  principal 
inn  of  a  small  Flemish  village. 

2.  Write  sentences  containing  the  plural  forms 

of  the  following  nouns:  canto,  crisis,  ox, 
wolf,  cry. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  describing  a  day's 

work  in  school. 

4.  Give  the  part  of  speech  and  the  syntax  of 

each  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence : 

The  eastern  tribes  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared; the  forests  that  sheltered  them 
have  been  laid  low,  and  scarce  any  traces 
remain  of  them  in  the  thickly  settled  states 
of  New   England. 

5.  Write  sentences  containing  the  following:  a) 

a  noun  that  has  no  singular  form;  b)  a 
noun  that  has  the  same  form  for  both 
numbers;  c)  a  noun  plural  in  form  but 
generally  treated  as  singular;  d)  a  col- 
lective noun;  e)  an  abstract  noun. 

6.  Select  from  the  following  the  incorrect  sen- 

tences and  rewrite  in  correct  form,  giving 
the  reason  for  each  correction:  a)  Neither 
Mary  nor  Kate  are  going  away,  b)  Each 
one  of  the  boys  is  to  receive  a  book,  c) 
I  know  better  than  her.  d)  Clayton  and 
Eldridge's  factory  was  burned  last  night 
e)  We  sell  men  and  boy's  clothing,  f) 
He  promised  to  take  you  and  I  to  the 
concert,  g)  I  did  not  know  whom  to  ex- 
pect. 

7.  Write    sentences    illustrating   the   use   of   but 

as  a)  a  conjunction,  b)  a  preposition; 
that  as  a)  an  adjective,  b)  an  adjective 
pronoun  (demonstrative  pronoun). 

8.  Write  the  third  person   singular  of  each  of 

the  tenses  of  the  progressive  indicative 
active  of  choose,  giving  the  names  of  the 
tenses.  Write  four  infinitives  of  choose, 
giving  the  name  of  each. 

9.  Combine    the    following    statements    into    a 

single  sentence: 

It  was  one  winter  evening".  Two  cot- 
tagers were  sitting  by  their  cheerful  peat 
fire.  They  were  sitting  in  a  small  lonely 
hut.  The  hut  was  on  the  edge  of  a  moor. 
The  hut  was  some  miles  distant  from  any 
other  habitation. 
10.  Write  a)  a  complex  sentence  containing  two 
subordinate  clauses;  b)  a  simple  interrog- 
ative sentence  containing  a  participial 
phrase. 
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A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of -mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Here- 
ford's Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  life  and  vigor  by- 
supplying  the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  packages  only. 


11.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 

a)  The  children's  shoes  were  bought  in 
New  York,  b)  Mr.  Brown,  the  bank 
cashier,  is  very  ill.  c,  d)  John,  will  you 
do  me  a  favor? 

12.  Explain  the  meaning  of  five  of  the  italicized 

words  in  the  following: 

a  This  is  the  forest  primeval.    The  mur- 
muring  pines   and   the   hemlocks,  .  .  . 
Stand  like  Druids  of  eld. 

b  Where  is  the  thatch-roofed  village,  the 
home  of  Acadian  farmers? 

c  Benedict    Bellefontaine,     the    wealthiest 
farmer  of  Grand- Pre, 
Dwelt  on  his  goodly  acres. 

d  Hearty  and  hale  was  he. 

e  Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of 
kine  that  feed  in  the  meadows. 

/  Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  moved 
on  that  mournful  procession. 

13.  Describe   the   departure   of   the   exiles    from 

Acadie. 
14-15.  Write  an  essay  of  at  least  100  words  on 
one  of  the  following  topics,  paying  special 
attention   to   spelling,   caoitanzation,   punc- 
tuation,    grammatic    construction,     proper 
use  of  words  and  sentence  structure   [Es- 
says on  subjects  other  than  those  assigned 
will  not  be  accepted] : 
a  Father  Felician    [show  how  this  holy 
man    warned,    comforted    and    helped 
his  people]. 
b  The  passing  of  Gabriel    [Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  under  which 
Gabriel    passed    Evangeline    while   she 
slept]. 


Note. — Pupils  not  familiar  with  Evangeline 
may  write  on  one  of  the  following:  o)  The 
events  of  Christmas  day.    b)  A  feathered  friend. 

Answers. 

Addik  Howe,  Baldwinsville  Free  Academy. 

H.  D.  Rickard,  Principal. 

2.  The  cantos  are  still  here. 
The  crises  are  severe. 
The  oxen  are  useful. 

All  wolves  howl  very  loud. 

The  cries  of  the  child  were  loud. 

3.  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  25,  1901. 
Dear  Friend: 

While  I  have  a  little  time(,)  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  to  do  in  school.  We  have  gram- 
mar in  the  morning,  and  geography  in  the  after- 
noon.   We  have  a  very  pleasant  school. 

4.  Long  is  an  adverb  and  it  modifies   (since). 
Forests   is    a    noun    and    is   the   subject    of 

(have  been  laid). 

That  is  a  relative  pronoun,  and  (relates  to 
forests,  third  person  plural  number,  sub- 
ject of  sheltered). 

Thickly  is  an  adverb  and  modifies  settled. 

States  is  a  noun  and  is  the  principal  word  in 
a  phrase. 

8.  Indicative  Mood, 
Progressive   Form, 

Active  Voice. 

Present  Tense, 

He    is    choosing. 

Past  Tense, 

He  was  choosing. 

Future  Tense, 

He  will  be  choosing. 

Present   Perfect  Tense, 

He    has    been    choosing. 

Past  Perfect  Tense, 
He  had  been  choosing. 
Future  Perfect  Tense, 
He  will   have  been  choosing. 
Active  Infinitives, 
Present  Tense,  Present  Perfect  Tense, 

To  choose.  To  have  (chosen). 

Passive  Infinitives, 
Present  Tense,  Present  Perfect  Tense, 

To  be  (chosen).      To  have  been  (chosen). 

9.  One  winter  evening,  two  cottagers  were  sit- 
ting by  their  cheerful  peat  fire  in  a  small  lonely 
hut,  which  was  on  the  edge  of  a  moor,  some 
miles  distant  from  any  other  habitation. 

10.  a)  The  dog  that  was  hurt  ran  home  as 
fast  as  he  could,  b)  What  is  gained  by  doing 
wrong? 

11.  Children's"  is  a  common  noun,  common 
gender,  third  person,  plural  number,  possessive 
case,  and  is  a  possessive  modifier  of  shoes. 

"Cashier"  is  a  common  noun,  third  person,  sin- 
gular number,  masculine  gender,  nominative 
case,  and  is  an  explanatory  modifier  of  "Mr. 
Brown." 

"John"  is  a  proper  noun,  second  person,  sin- 
gular number,  masculine  gender,  nominative 
case,  and  is  independent  by  address. 

"Me"  is  a  personal  pronoun  first  person,  sin- 
gular number,  common  gender,  objective  case, 
and  is  an  adverbial  modifier  of  "will  do." 

12.  "Murmuring"  means  the  wind  moving  the 
branches. 
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"Thatch- roofed"  means  the  roofs  were  made 
of  bark  and  straw. 

"Hearty"  means  healthy. 

"Kine"  means  cows. 

"Mournful"  means  lonely,  sad. 

14-15.  Father  Felician 

Father  Felician  was  the  priest  of  the  village  of 
Grand  Pre.  He  was  loved  by  all.  When  the 
men  of  Grand  Pre  were  shut  in  the  church,  he 
came  and  said,  "What  madness  has  seized  you? 
I  have  toiled  forty  years  of  my  life  with  you  and 
have  taught  you  to  love  each  other,  and  is  this 
what  it  all  comes  to?" 

They  had  the  evening  service  at  the  church 
then.  He  said,  "Let  us  repeat  the  prayer,  'Oh! 
Father,  forgive  them.' "  All  the  men  said  it 
after  him.  The  men  were  captives  in  the  church 
four  days  before  they  were  taken  away. 


ARITHMETIC 
Questions. 

Answer  the  first  five  questions  and  five  of  the 
others  but  no  more. 

1.  Define  five  of  the  following:  abstract  number, 

fraction,    multiple,    square    root,    dividend, 
tax,  reciprocal. 
2— J 

2.  Simplify    ~if  ^O-'I+A) 

3.  Find  the  simple  interest  of  $5,000  at  4/4  9^ 

from  August  25,  1900,  till  the  present  date. 

4.  A   tank   is  2}/2   meters   long,   80  centimeters 

deep  and  5  decimeters  wide;  find  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  tank  in  liters  and  the  weight 
in  kilograms  of  the  water  required  to  fill 
the  tank. 


5.  Reduce  to  its  lowest  terrrs 


6. 


1624 
3074 


A  man  soldt  15  bushels  of  potatoes  at  60 
cents  a  bushel,  thereby  gaining  $2.25;  find 
the  rate  per  cent,  of  gain. 

7.  To  what  depth  will  240  gallons  fill  a  vat  11 

feet  long  and  7  feet  wide?  [1  gallon— 231 
cubic  inches. 

8.  Make  a  receipted  bill  of  the  following:  John 

Drew  bought  of  Taylor  &  Co.  January  3, 
1901,  25  plank  10  feet  long,  8  inches  wide 
and  V/2  inches  thick,  at  $16  per  M;  Jan- 
uarv  17,  12  sticks  of  timber  28  feet  long 
and  8  inches  square,  at  $30  per  M. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  discount  of 

10%  and  two  successive  discounts  of  5% 
each  on  a  bill  of  $832? 

10.  George    Dent   gives   you   to-day   a   note    for 

$480  for  3  months  without  interest;  write 
the  note  and  find  the  proceeds  if  it  is  dis- 
counted to-day  at  a  bank  at  6%.  ■ 

11.  A  man  pays  $36  for  an  insurance  of  $4,800 

which  is  y±  the  value  of  his  house;  find 
the  rate  of  insurance  and  the  value  of  his 
house. 

12.  A    merchant    buys    through    an    agent    120 

pounds  of  tea  at  60  cents  a  pound  and  pays 
$1.44  commission;  find  the  rate  of  the 
agent's  commission  and  the  net  cost  of  the 
tea  to  the  merchant. 

13.  Find  the  cost  of  digging  a  cellar  48'x36'  and 

7^'  deep  at  30  cents  a  cubic  yard. 


14.  The  area  of  a   lawn  whose  length  is  twice 

its  breadth  is  392  square  yards;  find  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  lawn. 

15.  A  man  sells  540  shares  of  4%   stock  at  80 

and  loans  the  proceeds  at  SJ/2% ;  find  the 
difference  in  his  income. 

Answers. 
Stanley  C.  Bayles,  Binghamton  Central  Gram- 
mar School 
Mary  E.  Hunt,  Principal 
1.  a)  An  abstract  number  is  one  that  does  not 
show   relation  to  any  particular  thing  or  quan- 
tity,   b)  A  fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  equal 
parts  of  a  unit,    c)   One  of  the  two  equal  fac- 
tors of  a  number  is  the  square,    d)  Dividend  is 
the  sum  paid  on  the  par  value  of  stock  after  all 
expenses  are  deducted,    e)  Reciprocal  of  a  num- 
ber is  one  divided  by  that  number. 

2.  H 

3.  $92.(23$ 

4.  1,000  cu.  dm.  or  L.     1,000  K.  G. 

5  if 

6  33K* 

7.  5  in.  deep. 

9.  $2.08. 

11.  $6,400  value  house.    £4%   rate. 
13.  $144.00. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Questions. 

1.  Draw  an   outline  map  of  New   York  State, 

using  one-half  a  page. 

2.  On  the  map  of  New   York   State  show  a) 

the  Hudson  river  and  the  section  drained 
by  it:  6}  the  Oswego  river  and  the  sec- 
tion drained  by  it;  c)  the  location  of  Syra- 
cuse, Watertown.  Troy,  Jamestown. 

3.  Describe  one  of  the   following:    Adirondack 

Park,  Erie  canal,  manufacture  of  salt  in 
New  York  State. 

4.  Mention   two   states   that  bound  a)    Florida 

on  the  north,   b)    Kentucky  on  the  east, 

c)  Minnesota  on  the  west,  d)  Nebraska 
on  the  south,  e)  Idaho  on  the  west. 

5.  Mention  two  leading  industries  of  a)  Massa- 

chusetts,   b)    Pennsylvania,    c)    Louisiana, 

d)  Oregon,  e)   Colorado. 

6.  Describe  the  climate  of  southern   California 

as  to  a)  temperature,  b)  prevailing  winds, 
c)  rains.  By  what  means  has  agriculture 
been  made  successful  in  this  section? 

7.  State  the  locality  in  which  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing is  found  wild,  and  mention  one 
interesting  fact  regarding  each :  beaver, 
seal,  walrus,  grizzly  bear,  moose. 

8.  Mention  five  provinces  included  in  the  Do- 

minion of  Canada.  Compare  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  with  that  of  the  United 
States. 

9.  Why  has  Mexico  so  great  a  variety  of  veg- 

etable products?  Mention  two  things  a 
traveler  would  be  likely  to  notice  about 
the  Mexican  people. 

10.  Describe  two  of  the  following :  selvas,  pampas, 

native    Patagonians,    Fuegians. 

11.  Compare  the  Pacific  slope  of  South  America 

with  the  Atlantic  slope  of  South  America 
as  to  a)  extent,  b)  climate. 
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12.  Mention  in  order  the  waters  that  would  be 

traversed  by  a  steamer  going  from  Liv- 
erpool to  Hong-Kong.  Mention  two 
articles  that  would  probably  form  part  of 
her  careo. 

13.  Describe   a)    the   dikes   of   Holland,    b)    the 

canals  of  Holland.  State  the  main  pur- 
pose of  each. 

14.  Give  the  location  of  each  of  the  following 

and  mention  one  important  fact  concern- 
ing each:  Luzon,  Guam,  Kimberley,  Cape 
Town,  Peking. 

15.  Write  an  account  of  one  of  the  following, 

touching  on  a)  location,  b)  climate,  c) 
chief  agricultural  products,  d)  kind  of 
government,  c)  character  of  people:  Ha- 
waii, Santo  Domingo,  New  Zealand. 

Answers. 

Cornelia  M.  Fuchs,   Buffalo  Central  High 
School. 

1-2.  (See  any  good  map  of  New  York  State.) 

3.  Erie  canal  is  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
York  State.  Buffalo  is  at  its  western  terminus, 
Albany  at  its  eastern.  The  Erie  canal  was  built 
to  shorten  the  distance  from  the  great  lakes  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Erie  canal  passes 
through  Rochester,  Utica  and   Syracuse. 

8.  Quebec,  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Manitoba  are  provinces  included 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Canada  is  under 
the  control  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  ruled  by 
Lord  Minto,  who  is  governor-general.  Each 
province  is  ruled  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  who 
is  elected  or  appointed  by  the  governor-general. 
The  governor-general  is  appointed  by  the  sov- 
ereign of  Great  Britain.    The  law-making  body 


is  called  Parliament;  it  is  composed  of  two 
houses.  The  United  States  is  a  republic,  its 
laws  are  made  by  Congress.  The  President  is 
elected  by  the  people.  His  name  is  President 
McKinley.  The  laws  are  made  by  Congress, 
which  is  composed  of  two  houses,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Trie  President 
is  elected  for  four  years. 

9.  Mexico  has  a  great  variety  of  vegetable 
products  because  it  has  a  great  variety  of  cli- 
mate. The  coast  is  low  and  hot  Here  grows 
torrid  plants,  the  interior  is  a  high  plateau,  which 
is  mild.  Here  grows  temperate  plants.  Two 
things  a  traveler  would  be  likely  to  notice  about 
the  Mexican  people  are  their  love  for  gay  colors 
and  their  language  which  is  Spanish. 

11.  The  Atlantic  slope  of  South  America  has 
more  indentations  than  the  Pacific  and  is  there- 
fore longer.  The  climate  of  the  Atlantic  slope  is 
milder  than  the  Pacific  slope.  The  Pacific  slope 
is  very  warm  especially  in  Peru,  where  there  is 
a  hot  strip  of  desert  land. 

12.  The  waters  traversed  by  a  steamer  going 
from  Liverpool  to  Hong  Kong  are  as  follows: 
Mersey  river,  Irish  sea,  St.  George's  channel. 
Atlantic  ocean,  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  Mediterran- 
ean sea,  Suez  canal,  Red  sea,  Strait  of  Babel 
Mandeb.  Gulf  of  Aden,  Arabian  sea,  Indian 
ocean,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Strait  of  Malacca,  South 
China  sea  to  Hong  Kong.  Cotton  goods  and 
machinery  would  probably  form  part  of  her 
cargo. 

13.  a)  The  dikes  of  Holland  are  composed  of 
land  and  stones;  they  are  sometimes  broad 
enough  for  quite  a  few  people  to  walk  abreast 
on  them ;  they  are  sometimes  as  high  as  a  house. 
b)  The  dikes  are  used  to  prevent  the  sea  from 
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coming  into  Holland  and  overflowing  it.  Where - 
ever  you  look  in  Holland  you  see  canals,  they 
look  like  silver  ribbons,  drawn  over  the  coun- 
try. The  canals  are  sometimes  used  instead  of 
streets.  The .  canals  are  used  for  transporting 
goods  and  other  articles. 

14.  Luzon  is  situated  south-east  of  China  in 
the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands.  Guam  is  situated  north-east  of  the 
Philippine  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is 
used  by  the  United  States  as  a  coaling  station 
and  cable  landing.  Kimberley  is  in  the  western 
(eastern)  part  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  It  is 
noted  for  its  diamond  mines.  Cape  Town, 
south-western  part  of  Cape  Colony,  on  Table 
Bay.  It  contains  splendid  botanical  gardens. 
Peking,  eastern  part  of  Chinese  empire,  on  Picho 
river.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  part 
is  called  the  Tartar  City. 

15.  Hawaii  is  2,000  miles  south-west  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  Pacific  ocean  and  North  Tem- 
perate zone,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  delight- 
ful. Chief  agricultural  products  are  sugar-cane, 
coffee  and  roots.  The  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1898.  The  people  are  civilized, 
good-natured  and  progressive. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Henry's  bill,  authorizing  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  New  York  city  to  retire  female  tutors 
and   superintendents   in  any  Normal   College  in 


New  York  city  who  have  rendered  30  years' 
service  on  pension,  has  become  a  law. 

The  Elsberg  bill,  providing  that  the  principal 
or  any  other  person  in  charge  of  a  public  or 
private  school  shall  instruct  his  pupils  at  least 
once  a  month  by  means  of  fire-drills,  has  be- 
come a  law.    Goes  into  effect  June  1st,  1901. 

The  Snyder  bill,  granting  to  Kingston  the 
right  to  raise  money  to  build  a  $30,000  school 
building,  has  passed  both  houses,  but  was  sent 
to  Kingston  for  public  hearing  before  Governor 
Odell  would  sign  it. 

Assemblyman  Coughtry  has  a  measure  before 
the  legislature  to  abolish  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  school  buildings  in  Albany. 

Assemblyman  Thorn  has  introduced  a  bill 
that  provides  that  the  superintendents  of  pris- 
ons may  employ  convicts  in  the  printing  and 
binding  of  school  books  which  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed free  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  public  schools. 

The  Assembly  has  passed  the  bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Plank,  prescribing  an  educational  qual- 
ification for  school  commissioners.  The  act 
provides  that  at  the  election  of  1902,  and  there- 
after, a  school  commissioner,  to  be  eligible  to 
the  office,  must  hold  either  a  college  graduate 
certificate,  a  State  certificate,  issued  since  1875, 
or  a  New  York  State  Normal  school  diploma,  or 
a  commissioner's  first  or  second  grade  certificate 
under  the  uniform  system  of  examinations,  or 
have  had  immediately  preceding  his  nomination 
for  the  office  of  school  commissioner  at  least 
two  years'  experience  as  a  school  commissioner. 


Ijapc  Vow  a  BlenlsD  ob  the  $M«? 

Or  an  unsightly  disfigurement  which  yon  have  been 
afraid  to  have  removed  t  Moles,  Warts,  Pimples,  Red 
Nose,  Freckles,  Discoloration*,  etc.,  positively  removed 
without  cutting  by 

JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist 

Violet  Cream  25o.  37  North  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  T. 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS!  &££#*& 

yon  may  secure,  by  the  use  of  your  name  only,  a  part  of  $100 
IN  GOLD,  and  many  valuable  books  and  novelties  AB80- 
IiTJTELY  FREE.  No  money  required.  Full  particulars, 
also  list  of  persons  who  were  fortunate  in  a  similar  contest  free. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  offer  and  one  it  will  pay  you  to  inves- 
tigate. Many  of  the  world's  best  books  can  be  added 
to  your  library  without  expense  to  you.  Write  at 
once  for  full  information.     The  Pathfinder,  Pathfinder,  D.  C. 

Syracuse   Penny   Blue   Prints 

Over  2,000  Different  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  sells  for  10  cents. 
THE    PRANG    PLATINETTES  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Gray  Mats,  10  cents  net.    Unmounted  5  cents  net.    Size  of 
plate  about  7x0.    Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  in  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

F.  E.  COLWELL  &  CO.,  ^IftJS £Ttwat 


M 


ARTHAS  VINEYARD 
SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

Cottage  City.  Mass.  •w4?KSS«i« 

24th  Year.    Begins  Julu  9.    Out  in  the  A  lunac  Ocean. 
Send  for  64-Page  Circular. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWRY,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


7T^flrh^t»A  Columbia Univ misitt— Ne w  York  City.— 

Vvai  IJv  I  V  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  amounting  to 

(T  iM  I  &CX0     SM&0  annually.    Degree  of  B.  S.  granted  on 

wvUv^v     completion  of  two-years1  Collegiate  Course 

followed  by  two-years1    course  leading  to 

Diploma  In  Elementary   Teaching.  Kindergarten,  Fine  Arts, 

Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science.  Music,  or  Manual  Training. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to   Higher   Diploma,    Diploma    in 

Secondary  Teaching,  or  to  the  Degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.D. 

Catalogues  on  application  to  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.,  Deem. 

Unemployed  Teachers 

°rthTre7er°aW0U,d       Good  B\IS*lieSS 

to  teaching,  may  secure  a  desirable  engagement, 
by  addressing 

C.  B.  BEACH  &  CO.,  280  Broadway,  New  York 

THE  CORRECT  USE  OF  ENGLISH 

If  you  would  attain  accuracy  and  elegance  in  writ- 
ing and  speaking,  you  must  know  what  mistakes  to 
avoid.  At  last  correctness  becomes  instinctive.  Mr. 
Alfred  Ayres,  in  his  "Orthofipist,"  u Verbalist,"  and 
"Mentor,"  has  hurled  his  critical  spear  at  many  ill- 
favored  errors  of  speech.  He  again  comes  to  the  defense 
of  his  mother-tongue  and  corrects  a  number  of  blun- 
ders some  of  which  are  made  by  well-nigh  every  one. 


SOME  ILL- USED  WORDS 

By  ALFRED  AYRES 
One  Vol.  Wmo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  Few  York 


5X4                                         NEW  YORK  EDUCATION 

SUMMER  COURSES  AT  NEW  YORK  °£  the   Bronx,   on  the  heights  overlooking    the 

TTNTV'P'PmTV  Harlem  and  Hudson  Rivers  and  the  Palisades  of 

umvaxioii  x  the  Hudson     The  location  is  certainly  almost  an 

The  seventh  annual  session  of  the    Summer  ideal  one  for  summer  work. 

School  of  New  York  University  will  be  held  at  

University  Heights,  New  York  City,  during  the  io'/YTTr»"i?c 

six  weeks  from  Julv  8th  to  August  16th,  iqot.  BOOK    NOTICES 

Last  year  the  tJniversity  assumed  the  entire  Little  Beasts  of  Fields  and  Woods/ by  Wil- 

control  of  the  summer  work  and  thus  assured  its  ijam   Everett   Crane.     Small,   Maynard  &  Co., 

permanence  and  constantly  increasing  usefulness.  Boston. 

Forty  courses  will    be  given  this  year  in    the  a  book  describing  the  characteristics  and  habits 

departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Semitics,  English  0f    the    more    commonplace    animals.    Valuable 

Literature,  Rhetoric,  German,  Philosophy,  Edu-  for  the  study  of  nature, 

cation,  History,  Government,  Mathematics,  Phys-  .     _            _                                        _ 

ics,  Chemistry  and  Physical  Training.  A   Short  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 

An  increasing  number  of  students  each  year  the  Bible,  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.  A.,  Ph. 

avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  £.  .  D-   \   f*eath   &  Company    Boston. 

University,  of  completing  in  the  summer  school  This  book  is  prepared  especially  for  the  gen- 

certain  of  the  courses  required  for  graduation  in  eraI  *****  of  £e  Bible  and  is  lucid  and  plain  111 

the    School    of    Pedagogy,    School    of    Applied  5°ns.tru?10un-   .£  amis  to  th?}?  £c  •p?der  tG wX 

Science,  or  University  College.  derstand  the  literature  of  the  Scriptures,  which 

The  University  bar  placed  the  library,  recita-  1S  to°  often  overlooked, 

tion  halls,  labratories,  dormitories,  dining  hall,  The   American    Book   Company,    New    York, 

gymnasium  and  grounds  of  the  University  College  sends  us  in  pamphlet  form,  a  set  of  four  song 

at  the  service  of  students  taking  the  summer  books.    The  series  is  from  the  pen  of  Carl  Betz, 

courses.     Excellent  board  is  obtainable  upon  the  and  the  selections  are  of  great  merit    The  series 

campus.     The  extensive  grounds  at  University  includes  Songs  for  Morning,  Evening  and  Night, 

Heights  are   most   beautifully    skuated    in    the  Songs  of  Nature,  Songs  of  Home  and  Pleasure, 

northern  part  of  New  York  City,  in  the  Borough  and  Songs  of  the  Seasons. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers 

Assists  Teachers  in  obtaining  Positions 

Rents  and  Sells  School  Property 


Liberty,  N.  Y. — I  shall  always  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  agency  to  my  friends.  It  has 
aided  me  in  securing  my  first  position,  which  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other 
way.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  prompt  attention  at  all  times.  ADNA  S.  SHIRES. 
January  28,  1901. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— -The  short  time  which  elapsed  between  my  registration  in  your  agency  and  my 
securing  a  position  in  this  scjiool  testifies  to  the  efficiency  of  your  services  in  my  behalf.  FRED  J. 
NASH,  Cascadilla  School,  January  28,  1901. 

Macon,  Mo.— I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  agency  to  both  teachers  and  employers  as 
being  the  very  best  for  faithful  and  efficient  service  in  their  behalf.  L.  M.  SAXTON,  M.  S., 
January  31,  190 1. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.— I  thank  you  once  more  for  locating  me  in  this  position,  and  shall  continue  to  tell 
my  friends  of  the  businesslike  methods  of  your  agency.    SUSAN  J.  EVANS,  January  25,  1901. 

Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. — I  have  taken  the  position  in  Mahopac  Falls  for  which  you  recommended 
me  in  November.     NEVA  C.  WHITLOCK,  January  29,  1901. 

Kittannino,  Pa.— I  have  closed  a  contract  with  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  for  the  position 
of  commercial  teacher,  for  *hich  you  recommended  me.     MARK  B.  SANDERS,  January  31,  1901. 

Bath,  N.  Y.— I  suppose  you  know  by  this  time  that  we  employed  Mrs.  Tompkins  and  that  she  has 
begun  her  work.  I  believe  she  is  all  that  you  represent  her  to  be.  Prin.  W.  T.  PALMER, 
February  7,  ioor. 

St.  Michaels,  Md.- Through  your  agency  I  was  enabled  to  secure  my  present  pleasant  situation. 
My  relations  with  you  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.     ERNEST  SHAWEN.  February  18,  ioor. 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y— I  enclose  check  in  payment  of  my  commission.  .1  am  very  much  pleased 
with  my  work  here.    JOHN  L.  BLOOD,  February  22,  1901. 

North  Adams,  Mass.— I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  assistance  in  securing  me  so  desira- 
ble a  position.  It  is  exactly  what  I  have  wished.  Your  agency  has  given  me  more  attention  than  all 
of  the  other  three  to  which  I  belong.     ANNA  M.  PUGSLEY,  February  25,  1901. 


We  aim  to  recommend  competent  teachers  only 
and  make  no  charge  to  employers 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Prop.,  »i  chapeisu  Albany.  n.i 
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Beautiful  nova  Scotia 


THE  NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Every  American  who  goes  there  calls  it  "beautiful  Nova  Scotia."  It's  the  finest  vacation  land 
in  North  America.  Climate  cool,  bracing  and  delightful.  Scenery  surpassingly  fine,  boating, 
bathing,  biking,  fishing  everywhere.  And  a  land  of  wonderful  history — the  Norsemen  landed 
there  500  years  before  Columbus.  The  Acadians  lived  there.— And  the  getting  there  is  so 
delightful. 

THE  YARMOUTH  S.  S.  CO/S 
SUPERB  STEEL  STEAMERS 

"BOSTON"  and  "YARMOUTH,"  the  finest  steamers  of  their  class,  leave  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston, 
at  2  p.  m.  every  Tuesday  and  Friday;  and  early  (he  next  morning,  after  a  refreshing  ocean  sail, 
you  land  in  Yarmouth,  the  gateway  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  itself  a  beautiful  spot. 

ty During  the  Summer  months  steamers  will  sail  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  at  2  p.  m. 

Guide  Books,  Descriptive  Folders,  and  full  information  by  mail. 

H.  F.  HAMMOND,  Agent 

Yarmouth  Steamship  Co.  Pier  I,  Lewis  Wharf.  Boston 


TEACHERS!!    VACATION!! 

Plan  to  take  a  trip  this  season  through  the  delightful 

"LAND    OF    EVANGELINE' 


«£ 


«£ 


IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 


reached  from  Boston  via  the 

DOMINION  ATLANTIC  RY.  LINE 

In   service   this   season,    the   elegant,    20-knot,   twin  screw  steamers  "PRINCE  GEORGE/ 
•PRINCE  ARTHUR"  and  "PRINCE  EDWARD." 

DAILY  SEBvlUJfi  Boston  to  Yarmouth  beginning  about  July  1st. 

THE   IDEAL  VACATION   LAND 

UNDER  14  HOURS  BOSTON  TO  YARMOUTH 

For  all  information  and  advertising  matter  pertaining  to  scenery,  hotels,  rates,  etc.,  write  to 


F.  H.  ARMSTRONG,  G.  P.  A., 

Kentville,  Nova  Scotia. 


J.  F.  MASTERS,  N.  E.  Sup't, 

228  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Thos.  R.  Shewell  &  Ccx 


BOSTON 

68  Chauncy  Street 


NEW  YORK 
111  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

378  Wabash  Avenue 


Books  to  be  of  use  in  the  modern  school-room  must  combine  three  qualities — 
they  must  be  interesting,  instructive,  and  inspiring.  We  would  invite  the  attention  of 
educators  to  the  following  books,  which,  we  believe,  contain  all  of  the  above 
elements: 

Southworth  &  Goddard's  Language  Lessons 

Southworth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic 

Gilbert's  School  Studies  in  Words 

Brands  &  Van  Gieson's  Physiologies 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography 

Ellis's  Young  People's  History  of  Our  Country 

Tomlinson's  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution 

The  Round-Hand  Rational  Slant  Writing 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Herrick  and  Damon's 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Suggests  and  provides  for  the  kind  of  English  work  demanded  of 
Secondary  Schools  by  the  best  Eastern  Colleges 

"What  has  struck  me  especially  in  Herrick  and  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric  is  the  freshness  and  directness  with  which 
it  appeals  to  the  average  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl.  It  attacks  the  problem  of  writing  as  they  have  to  cope  with  it,  talks  the  plain 
and  vigorous  common  sense  which  they  are  likely  to  appreciate,  and  offers  illustrations  which  are  often  striking  and  always  to  the 
point.    It  gets  at  the  student  in  a  way  most  Rhetorics  fail  to  do."— Herbert  Vaughn  Abbott,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 


"I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Herrick  and  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  which  you  kindly  sent  me.  I  like  the  plan  of 
the  book  and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  teachable  one.  I  shall  recommend  it  among  others  for  secondary  schools."— Fred  P.  Emery, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


"I  have  just  received  the  copy  of  Herrick  and  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  I  find  the  work  as  fascinating  as  a  stoty; 
the  presentation  is  so  fresh  and  novel,  though  the  subject  is  so  ancient,  that  it  is  a  delight  to  follow  the  authors1  treatment  even 
over  the  most  familiar  ground.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  examined.  I 
wish  it  could  be  mastered  by  all  my  students  previous  to  their  entering  college.  What  I  particularly  like  about  the  book  is  the 
practical  work  in  composition  with  which  it  begins.  It  seems  so  natural  that  the  wonder  is  no  other  texts  have  begun  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  a  deplorable  mistake  to  teach  criticism  before  composition.  To  begin  with  critical  work  is  not  only  valueless  but 
damaging.  The  result  can  only  be  a  stilted  and  self-conscious  style,  devoid  of  simplicity  and  power.  After  expression  has  become 
easy  to  a  student,  he  will  easily  take  up  and  profit  by  critical  suggestions.  I  trust  this  work  will  have  the  popularity  it  deserves."— 
CarlH.  Dudley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  T. 

Cloth,  476  pages,  with  full  Index  and  Synopsis  for  Review.    Price,  $1.00. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Publishers 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Aye,,  32nd  and  83rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRS  PROOF. 

Conducted  on  the  American  and  European  Plans. 

American  Plan  $8.50  per  day  and  upwards. 

European  Plan  $1.00  per  day  and  upwards. 

$900,000  in  Alterations  and  Improvements. 

Accessible  to  all  Railroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  five 
minutes  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Electric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 


Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenue 
Cars. 

REED  &  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 


How  to  Strengthen 
TKe  Memory,  v  v 

IF  A  BOY  OR  GIRL  can  answer  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  the  questions  in  any 
issue  of  the  YOUNG  IDEA,  based  on  the 
reading  of  a  previous  issue,  you  may  know 
that  he  or  she  has  read  the  journal  with  due 
care.    The  Subjects  in  YOUNG  IDEA  are 

well  balanced  for  memory  work 

This  exercise  of  a  Friday  Afternoon  will 
provoke  discussion,  stimulate  thought,  keep 
the  reader  in  touch  with  the  living  world, 
and  best  of  all,  create  a  love  for  good  litera- 
ture. Try  the  journal  one  year,  or  a  part 
of  a  year,  and  be  convinced. 

We  will  send  in  clubs  of  ten  to  one  address, 
and  a  desk  copy  free,  for  five  months  at 
15  cents  a  subscription. 

address,  JAMES  E.  HUGHES 

4  Ashburton  Place 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  458  Incorporated  1888 

FAMILY  WASHUTG  AND  CARPBT  CLEANING 

A  SPECIALTY 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 
8  and  io  Union  Street.  A  T  "D  A  nrv    nr    v 

And  «7  and  29  Division  Street,    A.L.BA.HX,  fl.    I. 


SUMMER  SESSION 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

July  5  to  August  16,  1901 


84  COURSES  IN  19  DEPARTMENTS 


Ample  Facilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  Work 
University  Credit.     Comfortable  Temperature. 

Great  Variety  of  Recreations. 
Single  tuition  fee  of  $25.     Inexpensive  Living. 


For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views,  address, 
THE  REGISTRAR,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


When  calling;  please  ask  for 
Mr.  Grant 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS 

lognes  and  special  slips  o 
cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 
23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discount 


Whenever  you  need  a  book, 
^  M  address  Mr.  Grant 
Before  buying   books,  write  for 
:  quotations.    An  assortment  of  cata- 
\t  books  at  reduced  prices  sent  for  ten 


LEVI    MOORE 

Photographer 

and  Artist  ♦♦ 

Studio  :  15  and  17  9{prth  "Pearl  St.,  c4tbaty,  N.  Y. 


KEELER'S 

f>otel  anb  "Restaurant 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ladles*  Dining  Room— Second  Floor. 


C.  O.   CRAFT  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Maiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 

Academic  Caps  &  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  High 
Schoois  It  is  the  Uniform  of 
the  Educational  Army;  sold  or 
re r, ted.  Illustrated  catalogue 
upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  T. 
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Thos.  R.  Shewell  &  Co. 


BOSTON 

68  Chauncy  Street 


NEW  YORK 

111  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

378  Wabash  Avenue 


Books  to  be  of  use  in  the  modern  school-room  must  combine  three  qualities — 
they  must  be  interesting,  instructive,  and  inspiring.  We  would  invite  the  attention  of 
educators  to  the  following  books,  which,  we  believe,  contain  all  of  the  above 
elements: 

Southworth  &  Goddard's  Language  Lessons 

Southworth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic 

Gilbert's  School  Studies  in  Words 

Brands  &  Van  Gieson's  Physiologies 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography 

Ellis's  Young  People's  History  of  Our  Country 

Tomlinson's  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution 

The  Round-Hand  Rational  Slant  Writing 
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Herrick  and  Damon's 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Suggests  and  provides  for  the  kind  of  English  work  demanded  of 
Secondary  Schools  by  the  best  Eastern  Colleges 

"What  has  struck  me  especially  in  Herrick  and  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric  is  the  freshness  and  directness  with  which 
it  appeals  to  the  average  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl.  It  attacks  the  problem  of  writing  as  they  have  to  cope  with  it,  talks  the  plain 
and  vigorous  common  sense  which  they  are  likely  to  appreciate,  and  offers  illustrations  which  are  often  striking  and  always  to  the 
point.    It  gets  at  the  student  in  a  way  most  Rhetorics  fail  to  do."— Herbert  Vaughn  Abbott,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 


"I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Herrick  and  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  which  you  kindly  sent  me.  I  like  the  plan  of 
the  book  and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  teachable  one.  I  shall  recommend  it  among  others  for  secondary  schools."— Fred  P.  Emery, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


"I  have  just  received  the  copy  of  Herrick  and  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  I  find  the  work  as  fascinating  as  a  storj; 
the  presentation  is  so  fresh  and  novel,  though  the  subject  is  so  ancient,  that  it  is  a  delight  to  follow  the  authors'  treatment  even 
over  the  most  familiar  ground.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  examined.  I 
wish  it  could  be  mastered  by  all  my  students  previous  to  their  entering  college.  What  I  particularly  like  about  the  book  is  the 
practical  work  in  composition  with  which  it  begins.  It  seems  so  natural  that  the  wonder  is  no  other  texts  have  begun  In  the  same 
way.  It  is  a  deplorable  mistake  to  teach  criticism  before  composition.  To  begin  with  critical  work  is  not  only  valueless  but 
damaging.  The  result  can  only  be  a  stilted  and  self-conscious  style,  devoid  of  simplicity  and  power.  After  expression  has  become 
easy  to  a  student,  he  will  easily  take  up  and  profit  by  critical  suggestions.  I  trust  this  work  will  have  the  popularity  it  deserves."— 
Carl  H.  Dudley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  X.  T. 

Cloth,  476  pages,  with  full  Index  and  Synopsis  for  Review.    Price,  $1.00. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Publishers 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Ave.,  32nd  and  33rd  JJtreets 
NEW  YORK 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF, 

Conducted  on  the  American  and  European  Plans. 

American  Plan  $8.50  per  day  and  upwards. 

European  Plan  $1.00  per  day  and  upward*. 

$900,000  in  Alterations  and  Improvements. 

Accessible  to  all  Railroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  five 
minutes  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Electric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 
lines. 

Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenue 
Cars. 

REED  &  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 


How  to  Strengthen 

The  Memory,  v  V 

IF  A  BOY  OR  GIRL  can  answer  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  the  questions  in  any 
issue  of  the  YOUNG  IDEA,  based  on  the 
reading  of  a  previous  issue,  you  may  know 
that  he  or  she  has  read  the  journal  with  due 
care.     The  Subjects  in  YOUNG  IDEA  are 

well  balanced  for  memory  work 

This  exercise  of  a  Friday  Afternoon  will 
provoke  discussion,  stimulate  thought,  keep 
the  reader  in  touch  with  the  living  world, 
and  best  of  all,  create  a  love  for  good  litera- 
ture. Try  the  journal  one  year,  or  a  part 
of  a  year,  and  be  convinced:. 

We  will  send  in  clubs  of  ten  to  one  address, 
and  a  desk  copy  free,  for  five  months  at 
15  cents  a  subscription. 

address,  JAMES  E.  HUGHES 

4  Ashburton  Place 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  462  Incorporated  1888 

FAMILY  WASHTJfG  AND  CARPET  CLEANING 

A  SPECIALTY 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 
8  and  10  Union  Street,  A  T  "P  A  TVTV    TV    V 

And  27  and  ag  Division  Street,    ALUAJJI,!*.    X. 


SUMMER  SESSION 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

July  5  to  August  16,  1901 


S4  COURSES  IN  19  DEPARTMENTS 


Ample  Facilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  Work 
University  Credit     Comfortable  Temperature. 

Great  Variety  of  Recreations. 
Single  tuition  fee  of  $25.     Inexpensive  Living. 


For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views,  address, 
THE  REGISTRAR,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


When  calling-  please  ask  for 

.  Mr.  Grant 

Whenever  you  need  a  book, 
address  Mr.  Grant 

wre  buy'        * 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL  __. 

DISCOUNTS     &    ^f*  buy!°»  book8»  write  f°r 
y       t  "  „      ii:  quotations.    An  assortment  of  cata- 
logues and  special  slips  of  books  at  reduced  prices  sent  for  ten 
cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 
23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discount 

LEVI    MOORE 

Photographer 

and  Artist  .♦ 

Studio  :  15  and  17  9{prih  Tear!  St.,  <Atbany,  N.  Y. 


KEELER'S 

Ibotel  anb  "Restaurant 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ladles'  Dining  Room— Second  Floor. 
C.  G.   CRAFT  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

dor.  Maiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 

Academic  Caps  &  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Normal 
Schools,  Academies  and  High 
Schools  It  is  the  Uniform  of 
the  Educational  Army;  sold  or 
rented.  Illustrated  catalogue 
upon  request  to 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  T. 
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A  New  Assembly  Song  Book 


Songs  of  School  and  Flag 

A    SONG    BOOK    FOR    SCHOOLS    AND    SCHOOL    ASSEMBLIES,    FOR    THE  3 
FAMILY    CIRCLE.     AND     FOR    GENERAL     AND     SOCIAL     OCCASIONS 


=====  By     FRANK    R.     RIX  ===== 
Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Scho'  Is,  Borough  of  Queens.  City  of  New  York 


i 


Songs  of  School  aod  Flag  is  designed  for  general  use  in  schools  or  wherever  social  singing 

is  desired. 

In  making  this  book  the  author  has  aimed  to  select  music  that  is  not  only  intrinsically  good, 

but  such  as  young  people  like,  and  which  they  will  sing  with  the  brightness  and  enthusiasm 

that  interest  inspires. 

Many  of  the  pieces  are  new  and  are  contained  in  no  other  school  book.    The  arrangements 

are  from  original  sources,  and  the  spirit  of  the  accompaniments  is  retained. 

The  attention  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Music  is  confidently  invited  to  this  work 

as  the  best  of  its  kind. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  publishers'  price,  75  cents- 
Correspondence  invited.     Address, 


j:  RICH  ARDSON,     SMITH     &     COMPANY! 

j!  135     FIFTH     AVENUE,     NEW    YORK     CITY 


A  BIG  DOLLAR  OFFER 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  six  months,    -      - 
60  Pictures  in  oolora,  80      -      -      -      -      - 
Both  for  only  $1.00 


J0.90 
1.00 


In  order  to  secure  a  good  many  new  subscribers  to  Birds  and  Nature  T  offer  a  six  months'  trial  subscription  and  50  colored  pto> 
tores  for  only  $1 .00.    Any  other  pictures  may  be  substituted  from  my  list  of  40& 

Birds  and  Nature  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  world  illustrated  each  month  by  8  fall  page  plates  of  birds,  animals,  plants,  etc, 
in  colors  true  to  nature.    The  plates  are  8  x  10  inches,  suitable  for  framing. 

Yon  can't  afford  to  miss  this  offer,  Birds  and  Nature  6  months  and  the  following  50  beautiful  pictures  for  $1.00.    Order  now.  , 


710sprey 

73SoraRall 

78  Kentucky  Warbler 

74  Red-breasted  Merganser 

75  Yellow  Legs 
70  Skylark 

77  Wilson's  Phalarope 

78  EveiiingGrosbeak 
70  Turkey  vulture 

80  OambePs  Partridge 

81  Summer  Yellow  Bird 

82  Hermit  Thrush 
88  Song  Sparrow 

84  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

85  Ruby-throated  Humming  Bird 
80  House  Wren 

87  Phoebe 


88  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

89  Mourning  Dove 

00  White-breasted  Nuthatch 

91  Blackburnian  Warbler 

92  Gold  Finch 

98  Chimney  Swift 

94  Homed  Lark 

95  Yellow-bellied  Sapsncker 
98  Warbling  Vireo 

97  Wood  Pewee 

98  Snow  Bunting 

99  Junco 

100  King  Bird 

101  Summer  Tanager 
108  White-fronted  Goose 
108  Turnstone 

104  Belted  Piping  Plover 


105  Wild  Turkey 

106  Cerulean  Warbler 

107  Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird 

108  European  Kingfisher 

109  Vermilion  Flycatcher 

110  Lazuli  Bunting 

111  Mountain  Blue  Bird 
118  English  Sparrow 

118  Allen's  Homming-Blrd 

114  Green-winged  Teal 

115  Black  Grouse 

116  Flamingo 

117  Verdin 

118  Bronzed  Grarkle 

119  Ring-necked  Pheasant 

120  Yellow-breasted  Chat 


"I  enclose  check  for  $9.40,  for  which  kindly  send  Birds  and  Nature  for  1901,  including  back  numbers  TO,  *98    99  and  1900." 

GreencasUe,  Ind.f  March  6, 1901.  I.  B.  DuMOTTK. 

-'Enclosed  find  check  for  $9.C0,  for  which  you  will  please  send  me  the  four  double  volumes  of  Birds  and  Nature;  also  subscrip- 
tion for  one  year." 

Covington,  Ky.f  March  8th,  1901.  CBAS.  G.  PIECK,  M.  D. 

"Having  been  a  close  observer  or  birds  all  my  life,  and  being  perfectly  familiar  with  most  of  the  birds  of  Michigan,  Bjwill  «f 
without  hesitation  that  the  books  entitled  "Birds  and  Nature"  are  without  exception  the  finest  works  known  to  me  on  that?subjetL 
The  plates  are  excellent  and  the  descriptions  accurate,  and  I  would  hereby  recommend  the  work  to  any  and  all  persons  desiring » 
gain  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  studies,  viz.,  ornithology.  The  price  of  the  work  places  it  within  the  resca 
of  all  who  may  be  interested  in  that  line."  „^«„« 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  March  8, 1901.  Dr.  JNO.  VAN  FOSSEN. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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THE  MOTHER  TONGUE 

By  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University,  and 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

A  SPECIAL 
NEW  YORK  STATE  EDITION 


For  the  special  needs  of  New  York  State,  The  Mother  Tongue  has  been  arranged  so  as 
to  meet  perfectly  the  requirements  of  the  [Regents'  new  Syllabus.  It  covers  adequately  all 
the  Regents1  requirements  in  Elementary,  Advanced,  and  First  Year  English,  and  presents  with 
even  added  excellence  those  qualities  which  have  made  the  first  edition  the  most  notable  book 
on  the  subject  of  English  grammar  recently  published. 

IMPORTANT  ADDITIONS  TO  BOOK  II       ~ 

i 

i.  Seventy-two  pages  of  lesson  and  composition,  including  discussions,  illustrations,  and  J 
exercises  cm  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  the  whole  composition,  written  conversation,  notation  £ 
and  description,  letter  writing,  and  business  forms. 

2.  Adequate  discussion,  illustrations  and  exercises  on  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

3.  A  detailed  classification  of  phrases  with  illustrations  and  exercises. 

A  COMMENDATION 

Amos  W.  Farnham,  Teacher  of  English  Grammar,  Oswego  State  Normal 
and  Training  School. 

The  Mother  Tongue  books  present  language  study  in  its  true  setting:  thought  the  basis 
of  language,  language  the  basis  of  grammar.  I  know  of  no  books  better  adapted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  this  complex  subject  than  the  Mother  Tongue  books  by  Professor  Kittredge  and  Miss 
Arnold. 

GINN  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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COLUMBUS  LONDON 
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"Arithmetic:  How  to  Teach  It 
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FROM  PRESIDENT  ELIOT, 
of   Harvard    U niver sity 

To  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hall., 

Author  of  Hall's  Mathematical  Series  : 

"The  general  principles  which  you  advocate  in  the  Monograph  entitled, 
'Arithmetic:  How  To  Teach  It,'  I  have  long  believed  in.  The  conference  on 
Mathematics  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  an  able  one,  and  its  con- 
clusions have  been  wisely  adopted.  The  recommendations  given  on  the  upper 
half  of  page  nine  in  your  Monograph  are  in  my  opinion  all  good.  If  the 
Werner  Arithmetics  and  the  Hall  Arithmetics  are  constructed  on  these  princi- 
ples, they  will  certainly  commend  themselves  to  me." 

The  Monograph  referred  to  by  President  Eliot  will  be  sent  postpaid  free  on  request. 
Address  the  publishers : 

WERNER     SCHOOL     BOOK     COMPANY 
CHICAGO         NEW     YORK         BOSTON 
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NEW  MODELS 


A  LONG  LEAD  TAKEN  IN  THE  NUM- 
BER OF  ENDS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY 
TYPEWRITING  MACHINES. 

New  Booklet  Gratis. 


DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

309  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Press  of  Brando w  Priming  Co.,  Albany 


New    address,    81     CHAPEL    ST.    (Opposite     Hotel     Ten     Eyck)    ALBANY,   N.   Y. 
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SPECIAL    ARTICLES  FOR    THIS    MONTH 

The  Schools  Must  Teach  Ideals  Supt.  Charles  B,  Gilbert 

A  Word  for  the  Classics  Prof.  William  B.  Aspinwall 

Adenoids :  Effect  and  Remedy    -  -          Clement  F.  Theisen,  M.  D. 


One  Dollar  a  Year 


Ten  Cents  a  Number 


Copyright  1900.  by  Nev    York  Era  CATION  COHPAttr. 


NEW  YORK  EDUCATION 


A  Magazine  devoted  to  New  York  State  Educational  Work  and  Interests 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  President,  81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


RULES  OF  PUBLICATION 

Date  of  Expiration.— The  date  on  the  label  of  your  paper  indicates  the  time  when  your  subscription  expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions  are  not  discontinued  until  the  publishers  receive  a  definite  order  from  the  subscriber 
to  do  so.    The  subscriber  is  held  responsible  for  payment  of  all  magazines  sent  until  such  order  is  received. 

Change  of  Address.— Subscriber  must  notify  the  publishers  of  any  change  in  his  address;  otherwise  he  is  held  responsible 
for  magazines  sent  to  his  former  address,  until  ordered  stopped  or  address  changed.    Always  give  both  old  and  new  address. 

Agents.— When  ordering  from  agents  always  demand  a  receipt.    The  publishers  will  not  be  responsible  for  subscriptions 
given  to  others  than  authorized  agents. 

Contributions.— Contributions  of  not  more  than  1,000  words  are  invited.    Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  sheet 
only.    All  illustrations  must  be  drawn  or  written  in  jet  black  ink  on  a  separate  sheet  of  manuscript. 
[Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  at  the  post-office,  Albany,  N.  Y.] 


CONTENTS  FOR  MAY 

The  School  Must  Teach  Ideals Supt.  Charles  B.  Gilbert 

A  Word  for  the  Classics Prof.  William  B.  Aspinwall 

Adenoids  :  Their  Effect  and  Remedy Clement  F.  Theisen,  M.  D. 

"School  Men  of  the  Hour" President  Thomas.Hunter 

Conductor  Charles  A.  Shaver 

"The  Best  to  Be  Found" Exchanges 

For  the  School  Room — Song  for  Flag  Day Prin.  P.  H.  McQuade 

Defects  in  English Prin.  Myron  T.  Scudder 

Use  the  Best Exchange 

Hints  to  Teachers  of  Reading Chicago  Institute 

"  Child  Study  "— Overtaxing  Children, Translated  for  Child  Study 

"Rural  Schools" — Directions  to  Trustees Commissioner  S.  A.  Peaty 

Editorials 

In  the  Schools  of  the  State 

State  Department  and  Regents*  Offices 

Uniform  Examinations  and  Answers 


READY 


A  new  and  practical  text  in  Composition  and  Rhetoric  by  LEWIS  WORTHIXGTON 
SMITH,  Ph.  B.  (late  of  the  University  of  Nebraska),  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Tabor  College,  la.,  and  JAMES  E.  THOMAS.  A.  B.  (Harvard),  Master  in  English,  the  English  High 
School,  Boston. 

No  teacher  who  wants  the  very  best  and  the  very  latest  text-book  on  these  all  important  subjects 
can  afford  to  change  or  introduce  any  book  until  he  has  examined  the  new  SMITH-THOMAS 
COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any  teacher  of  the  subject  who  will  critically  examine  it  with  refer- 
ence to  its  introduction. 

BENJ.  H.  SANBORN   &  CO.,  Publishers  boston  «nd  Chicago 
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USED 
IN 


Two  Hemispheres 


The  Silver  Series  of  Language  Books 


BY  ALBERT  LeROY  BARTLETT,  A.  M. 


First     Steps     in     English. 

For  Elementary  Grades.    176  pages.   Illustrated 
in  colors.    Cloth.    Introductory  price,  88  cents. 

"  'First  Steps  in  English1  is  an  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  language.  In  a  very  simple  and 
attractive  way  the  child  is  led  step  by  step  toward 
the  more  purely  technical  grammar  which  is  to  fol- 
low. I  take  pleasure  in  giving  the  work  my  hearty 
commendation."—  W.  H.  Starr,  Superintendent  of 
Johnston  Schools,  Thornton,  R.  I. 


The  Essentials  of  Language 
&.nd  Gr&mm&r.  For  Grammar  Grades. 
81 8  pages.    Cloth.    Introductory  price,  62  cents. 

4'The  lessons  are  carefully  graded;  each  gives 
some  new  point,  and  yet  does  not  give  so  many  new 
suggestions  as  to  confuse  pupils.  In  fact,  it  is  just 
such  books  as  this  that  teachers  have  been  calling 
for  these  many  years."—  Tht  School  Journal,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 


The  elementary  book  presents  the  rudimentary  principles  with  simplicity  and  skill,  and  illustrates  them  by 
apt  and  beautiful  selections.  The  "Esse ntials"  covers  rthe  technical  essentials;  of  grammar  and 'composition, 
and  by  the  free  use  of  the  best  literature  in  analysis  creates  a  fine  literary  taste  and  a  correct  and  elegant  diction. 


From 
Porto  Rico 

to  the 
Philippines 


Waymarks  for  Teachers 

By  SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass.    280  pp $1  35 

Of  inestimable  inspiration  for  all  teachers:  full  of  sug- 
gestions and  illustrations  developing  the  aims  and  prin- 
ciples of  every-day  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
wide  experience. 


From 
Canada 

to 
Mexico 


First  Steps  in  Arithmetic 

By  ELLA  M.  PIERCE,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Public  Schools,  Providence.  R.  I. 
160  pp.       .       .  86  cents. 

A  delightful  new  book  for  beginners,  which  teaches  number  combinations  up  to  twenty. 
"The  book  Impresses  me  as  excellently  adapted  to  second-year  classes.    It  is  in  line  with  modern  ideas  of 
teaching  number,  practical  and  free  from  the  extreme  notions  of  many  modern  experts."— Supt.  B.  B.  Snow, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 


Silver,  Burdett  6  Company 


Boston 


New  York 

29-33  East  19th  Street 


Chicago 
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Do  You  Seek  O 
44  Success  "  I 


We  refer  to  that  splendid  1 11  us: rated  Monthly  Literary 
Journal.  You  ought  to  read  it!  Your  boy  ought  to  read  it! 
You  should  have  it  in  your  school.  Try  it  for  supplemen- 
tary reading.  With  New  York  Education,  that  peerless 
school  journal -in  combination,  both  for  only  $  1 .50. 

NEW  YORK   EDUCATION  CO.,  81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,   N.   Y. 
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TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


No.  444,  School 


No.  556. Vertical. 
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Try  them  in  your  School  and  order^througb  your  local  Stationer 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.j  26  John  Street,  New  York 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE  PHOTOS. 


Send  your  Cabinet  or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  26  cents.  No  change 
made  in  the  picture  you  send.  Your  photo  returned  with  miniature,  postage  prepaid,  in  one  week  from 
time  of  receiving,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  everv  respect.  Send  for  sample  free  and  descrip- 
tive circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 


P.  O.  Box  No.  495. 


W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

The  Elementary  Inductive  Geography 

By  MARY  R.  DAVI8  and  CHA8.  W.  DEANE,  Ph.  D. 


Parts 


i.  THE  EARTH  AS  THE  HOME  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  THE  WORLD 

a.  THE  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE 
EARTH 

3.  A  STUDY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  DIVIS- 
IONS 

Over  400  illustrations— the  finest  and  most  effective  of  any 
Geography.  Nearly  every  point  illustrated.  In  all  cases,  the 
questioning  and  the  text  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  of  their  home  surroundings. 

The    Maps,    Physical    and    Political    of 
the  Very  Best 

THE  ELEMENTABY  GrEOGrBAPHT  will  commend 
Itself  to  all  educators  who  are  looking  for  a  book  presenting  this 
subject  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner  within  the  com- 
prehension of  children,  as  well  as  one  arranged  on  pedagogical 
and  scientific  principles. 

Size  7H  x  9Vi'ins.    21 J  pages.    Price,  post-paid,  78  cents. 


POTTER  &  PUTNAM  CO., 

74  Fifth  Avenue 


Mooi 


Building 
-ALO 


NEW  YORK 


Send  postal  for  sample  pages  showing  plan  of  the  book  and 
character  of  Physical  and  Political  Maps. 


tlM  Prang  elementary  gowm 
lit  Art  Construction 

Artistic  in  every  detail 

Essentially  practical  in  the 

school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 

teachers 

new  Ready 

Eighth  Year  Manual 

A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office,  3  and  5  W.  48th  St 


Please  mention  "New  York  Education"  when  answering  Advertisements. 
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An  Array  of  Satisfactory 
Text-Books 


TO  SEE  IS  TO  BELIEVE 


IUST0RY     I  Thatcher's  and  Schwill's 

General  History  of  Europe 

Maps  and  Charts.    550  pages.    $1.50,  Net 

Gordy's 

History  of  the   United  States 

Illustrated.    500  pages.    $1.00,  Net 

Judson's 

Europe  in   the  XIX  Century 

Illustrated.    34a  pages.    $1.25,  Net 


SCIENCE 


Redway's 

Elementary   Physical  Geography 

Illustrated  in  Colors.    380  pages.    $1.25,  Net 


ENGLISH 


Gardiner's 


The  Forms  of  Prose  Literature 

Introduction  and  Specimens .    $1 .  50,  Net 

Wendell's 

English   Composition 

'  'A  Standard  of  Excellence . "    $x  .00 


>MATHEMATICS\ 


Ashton's 


Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry 


With  Figures .    $1.25,    Net 


As  the  publishers  we  might  say  more  than  this  about  these  books,  but 
you  would  only  be  convinced  by  SEEING  them  yourself.  Why  not  ask  to 
do  so  ?  We  do  not  offer  any  other  inducement  than  superior  aids  to  make 
your  teaching  pleasanter  and  the  results  better.         jt       jt        jt        j* 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 

NEW   YORK  and  CHICAGO 


524  Please  mention  "New   York  Education"  when  answering  Advertisements. 

"THE    WORLD 
IS    MINE!" 

Edmond   Dantes,  COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO,  when  he  uttered  these  thrilling  words  had  a 
world  of  possibilities  before  him.     We  can  give  to  any  teacher  even  a  better  opportunity. 

WE    GIVE    THE    WORLD 

and  some  of  the  best  magazines  published  with  it.  In  brief,  we  have  secured  R*a.nd,  MqNeJly  & 
Co/s  splendid  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  It  has  464  pages,  91  colored  maps,  accurate 
and  complete  in  every  detail.  The  divisions,  countries  and  states  of  the  world  are  all  given.  Accom- 
panying each  map  is  much  valuable  information,  up  to  date  in  every  respect,  concerning  area, 
physical  features,  climate,  agriculture,  horticulture,  live  stock,  fisheries,  manufactures,  population, 
minerals,  railways,  education,  politics,  etc.     We  wish  to 

GIVE  AN  ATLAS  TO  EVERY  TEACHER. 

who  is  not  a  subscriber  to  New  York  Education.      Will  you  have  one  f 

New  York  Education  (new  subscribers)  and  $1.00  )  0^4.1^,   r**-.  tti  aa 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas t50|OOIH  IOr  W.W 

Then  for  both  new  subscribers  and  old  subscribers  to  New  York  Education  who  renew,  we  make 
these  offers: 

New  York  Education $1.00            \ 

Keviewof  Reviews  (new  subscribers  only)  2.50  a         I  A  11  f^M  CiX  ic 

Success                  -       -                       -       -  1.00  •5-00fAll  tor  93.15 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas .50           J 

New  York  Education  $1.00  ") 

EST™.     ......       li%*z*o\  All  for  $2.15 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas .50  J 

Popular  Educator,  Primary  Education,  School  Bulletin,  or  American  Primary  Teacher  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Teachers'  World. 

New  York  Education $1.00  ") 

££? Ewnt8-     ......         ,1o  *3.oo  [All  for  $1.90 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas .50  J 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Orders  must  be  sent  direct  to  this  office. 

New  York  Education  Co. 

81  Chapel  Street.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 
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THE  BEST   MODERN  BOOKS   FOR  ADOPTION 

ATWOOD'S  STANDARD,— GRAMMAR-SCHOOL,  and  EXERCISES  m  ALGEBRA.    Purely  inductive  method  with  profuse 
graded  examples  on  each  subject  selected  to  illustrate  principles  and  not  present  puzzles.    Greatly  simplifies  the  teaching. 

John  Tetlow,  Head  Master  Girls*  High.— "Atwood's  Standard  Algebra  was  adopted  for  Boston  High  Schools  at  the  request  of 
my  teachers  and  myself  as  the  best  available.1 '    Many  similar  endorsements. 
New  Century  Readers.    For  Childhood  Days  I.    Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  II. 

Strictly  Pedagogical,  Pure  in  Literature,  Limited  Vocabulary,  Carefully  Graded,  Artistic   Color  Plates  and  Outline  Drawings 

High  Art  Reproduction,  Vertical  Script.    They  meet  all  Technical  Requirements.    Third  and  Fourth  soon  ready. 

"Decidedly  the  best  First  and  Second  Headers  examined."— M.  V.  O'Shea,  Prof.  Pedagogy,  University  Wis. 
THE  QTJTNCY  WORD  LIST  (new).    By  8tn»T.  Pa  run.    Over  6,000  of  the  most  common  words  carefully  graded  in  original  groups. 


Deane'8  Phonetic  Reader.  Best  rapid  method  for  teaching 
reading.    40  cents. 

"Hike  it  better  than  any  other  phonetic  method  I  have  seen." 
—Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  Primary,  Boston. 

Test  the  Morse  Speller  By  Prof.  Dutton.  It  meets  Regents' 
requirements.  It  teaches  spelling  by  graded  dictation  and 
correlation.  It  is  recognized  as  the  correct  method  and  is  re- 
ceiving constant  important  adoption. 

*4  The  'Morse  Spelter'  is  almost  an  ideal  book.  Its  plan  is  in 
every  way  sensible  and  practical."— W.  F.  Gordy,  Principal, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Intermedial  Copy-Books.  The  popular  System.  Teach  round 
business  hand,  not  a  back  slant.  Many  thousand  dozen  in 
New  York  City. 

Smith' 8  Easy  Experiments  in  Physics.  Clear,  accurate  treat- 
ment with  simple  apparatus  obtainable  everywhere.  60  cents. 
"It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  complete  thing  of  its  kind  I 
have  ever  seen"— Prof.  J.  G.  Brown,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

The  Far  Bast  and  Far  West  Red  Children.  Mara  L.  Pratt. 
(New)  Indian  Myths.    Very  attractive.    Fourth  Grade. 


Geographical  Series.    Supt.  Carroll,  Worcester. 
In  large  demand  in  all  sections. 

Around  the  World.  First  Book,  Primary,  40  cents.  Second 
Book  for  3d  and  4th  Grades,  50  cents.  A  sociological  treat- 
ment of  unique  people.  Profusely  illustrated.  liThe  best 
books  in  nrint  for  elementary  geography  work."—Orviile  T. 
Bright,  Supt.  Cook  County,  Chicago. 

Dutton '  s  Historical  Series .  Indians  and  Pioneers  1 ,  7a  cents . 
Colonies  II,  80  cents.  Prehistoric,  Pioneer  and  Colonial 
Times.  Accurate  and  interesting.  Authentic  Illustrations. 
"Most  excellent  book*.  We  have  adopted  them  in  Newark, 
N.  J."-C.  B.  Gilbert,  Supt. 

New  Century  Development  Maps.  In  blocks  of  50  outline 
Maps.  40  cents.  Bent  and  cheapest.  In  universal  demand. 
liT%ey  are  cheap,  clear  and  convenient,  and  far  better  than 
any  others."    Prof.  R.  E.  Dodge,  Teachers  College,  iV.  T. 


Burton's  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 
Atwater's  Stories  from  the  Poets. 
Ford '8  Nature's  Byways. 


In  over 
1,000 
Schools 


THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  Publishers 

8  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON  96  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  195  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

Liberal  Discount.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog.       Many  Other  Choice  Books. 
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Penci 
Bests 


The  best  graphite,  the  beat 
Cedar,  and  the  highest  skill 
of  the  best  pencil  makers 
are  combined  in  the  beat 
pencils  the  world  of  pencil 
users  has  ever  known — 

Dixon's 

American  f*r±ipHlte 

Pencils 

They  do  the  best  work,  and 
do  it  most  economically  ; 
the  leads  wear  longest  and 
break  least. 


[ 


Buy  IHXOJTfl  p*M>4  l"r"fcll  pBflfifl  nmta  "  fon 
e*ri't  it**  tht*tn  At  'Ipjikti,  w**wltl  iuaiI  ttJiraptai  vorth 
doabJatho  uiotuy  on  (WMtpt  "f  Ifte*irt*. 
JOSEPH     DIXON    CHUCKLE    CO-,    JEfi&ET    CITY.    NT 


New  York  University 


SUMMER  COURSES 

Session  1901.    Seventh  Year,  Jul)  1— August  16 

FORTY  COURSES  in  Greek,  Latin,  Semitic,  English 
Literature,  Rhetoric,  German,  Philosophy,  Educa- 
tion, History,  Government,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Physical  Training. 

Tuition,  $25.00  for  the  Session 

The  location  is  unsurpassed  for  summer  schoo 
work,  it  combines  the  coolness  and  the  beauty  of 
scenery  of  the  heights  overlooking  the  Harlem 
River  and  the  Hudson  River  with  the  advantages 
of  the  great  city. 

For  "Announcement/1  address, 

MARSHALL  S.  BROWN, 
University  Heights,  New  York  City. 
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THE   MACMILLAN    COMPANY 


8vo. 

Half-Leather 
Xl-f  396  pp. 
Price  $1.10 


VBOTSFORD'S     ROMEv 

By  George  Willis  BoTsroM),  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University. 

I         Thia  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  "History  of  Greece"  by  the  same 
i  author.    It  aims  to  present  briefly  the  growth  of  Rome,  the  expansion  and 
organization  of  her  power,  the  development  and  decline  of  the  imperial  sys- 
tem, and  the  transformation  of  the  ancient  pagan  empire  of  the  •Romans 
into  the  medieval  Christian  empire  of  the  Germans i 


10  Foil  Page 

Illustration* 
88  Text  Illustrations 
7  Colored  Maps 
6  Maps  in  Text 
Pnce  $1.10 


Coman  and  Kendall's  History  of  England 
Adams'  Medieval  and  Modern  History 

Botsford's  History  of  Greece 

Channingfs  Students'  History  of  the  United  States 


TARR  &  McMURRY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

THIRD  BOOK 

EUROPE    AND    OTHER    CONTINENTS    WITH    A    REVIEW    OP    NORTH    AMERICA 

|By  RALPH  S.  TARR,  B.  8.,  F.  (?.  S.  A.,  and  FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.  DM 

Cornell  University.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Vol."    1.1  Home  Geography  and. the  Earth  as  a:  Whole, 

Price  60  cents 

Vol.    II.    North  Amerioa,  Prioe  75  cents 


12  mo. 

Half-Leather 

XX+558-pp. 

Illustrated  I 

19  Colored  Political] 

Maps 
7  Relief  Maps 
Price  75  cents 


STRIKING  FEATURES  OF  THE  SERIES 


6  City  Maps 
25  Maps  Illustrating 

Climate 
28  Product  Maps 
|    7  Density  of 

Population  Maps 

7  Railway  Maps 
Price  75  cento 


J      Convenient  Form— Easily  handled  and  more  durable. 

Home  Geography  is  made  prominent.    Actual  experience  forms  the  final 

basis  for  all  6tudy  of  Geography. 

Relation  between  man  and  the  earth  is  continually  brought  out.  *** 

Illustrations  that  are  not  merely  pictures. 

Typographical  Work  unsurpassed. 

The  cost  of  a  complete  set  for  five  grades  will  be  less  than  that  of  any  competing  series. 


Hallfs  Common  Sense  of  Commercial  Arithmetic 

18mo.       Cloth.       xii+;i87pp.        Price  60  cents. 

Woodley's  Foundations  Lessons  in  English 

12mo.       Cloth.        vii-f201pp.    Illustrated.       Pnce  40  cents. 

Carpenter's  Notes   for  Teachers  of  English  Composition 

To  be  used  in  connection  with  "Elements  of  Rhetoric/1 
16mo.  Buckram.  29  pp.  Price  25  cents. 


New  York' 

Brooklyn 


12mo. 

Half-Leather 
XTV-faWTPP' 
500  Illustrations 
Price  $1.10  . 


BAILEY'S  BOTANY 

An  Elementary  Text  for^Schools 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University. 

"Bailey's  Botany  is  a  charming  book.    Every  page  is  full  of  in'.erest. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  treatise  of  the  kind  I  have  seen." 

Professor  W.  H.  LENNON, 
State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis 

Indianapolis 


limo. 

Half-Leather 
X1V+855  pp. 
500  Illustrations 
Price  $1.10 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  new  york 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN   FRANCISCO  ATLANTA 
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Now  Ready 

In  the  Inductive  Course  in  English 

By  LARKIN  DUNTON,  LL.  D.,  Late  Head  Master  of  Normal 
School,  Boston,  and  AUGUSTUS  H.  KfiL LEY,  Master  of 
Lyman  School,  Boston. 

English    Grammar 

f  o  r 
Grammar    Schools 

Designed  for  the  upper  Grammar  grades 

Price  55  cents.  Sample  copy  for  30  cents. 

The  reputation  of  the  authors  as  educators  and  their  exper- 
ience as  teachers  in  the  grades  for  which  this  book  is  intended 
five  assurance  of  its  superiority  and  adaptation  which  will  be 
ound  fully  warranted  on  examination. 
The  publishers  believe  that  they  have  good  reason  for  pre- 
senting the  Dunton  &  Kellev's  Grammar  as  the  best  text-book 
on  the  subject  yet  published. 

In  Press 
Language    Lessons 

for 
Grammar    Grades 

By  the  same  authors.    This  book  will  be  issued  in  May  and  is 
designed  for  lower  and  middle  Grammar  grades. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

THOMPSON.  BROWN  &  CO.. 

BOSTON       NEW  YORK        CHICAGO 


This  handsome  catalogue 
will  tell  you  all  about  the 
New  Century  Typewriter* 


4e     NE* 


CEKtt"* 


Write  for  a  copy. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO* 
302  Broadway,  New  York* 


The  Riverside  Literature  Series 

Complete  Masterpieces  in  Prose  and  Poetry  from  the -greatest 
American  and  English  Authors 


With  Introductions,  Notes,  Historical  Sketches,  and  Biographical  Sketches 


No. 


EACH  REGULAR  SINGLE  N UMBER,  PAPER,  16  CENTS,  NET 
RECENT    ISSUES 


THACKERAY'S  Henry  Esmond.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  with  many  Illustrations  by 
George  Du  Maurier,  Thackeray,  and  others.  {Quintuple  Number)  paper,  60  cents,  net; 
cloth,  75  cents,  net. 

Three  Outdoor  Papers  by  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch,  and 
an  Index  of  Plants  and  Animals  named. 

RUS  KIN'S  Sesame  and  Lilies.  I.  Of  King's  Treasuries.  II.  Of  Queen's  Gardens.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.     Also  in  cloth,  25  cents,  net. 

PLUTARCH'S  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  North's  Translation.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
__,.,    SCUDDER'S  Book  of  Legends. 

145  HAWTHORNE'S  Gentle  Boy,  and  Other  Tales.    With  Notes. 

146  LONGFELLOW'S  Gilas  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms.    With  Introductory  Notes,  and  an  Appendix 

containing  Hints  and  Directions  for  the  Representation  of  the  Play  on  the  Stage. 

147  POPE'S  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Other  Poems.     Edited  by  Henry  W.  Boynton,  Instructor  in  English, 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover.     With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
R     (Extra  No.)     HAWTHORNE.     Selected  Twice-Told  Tales.     New  York  Regents'  Requirements. 
Paper  20  cents,  net;  cloth,  30  cents,  net. 


140 


141 
142 

143 
144 


OTHER    NUMBERS    IN    PREPARATION 

A  descriptive  circular  giving  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  number  of  the  Series  will'be  sent  on 
application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  *p"k^--^.n^^teh,A^SfwTork: 
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STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS  IN 

ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY 


Apgars' New  Plant  Analysis  $0.55 

Burnet's  School  Zoology  .75 

Clark 's  Laboratory  Manual  in  Practical  Botany  .96 

Cooper's  Animal  Life  i.as 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children  .     .65 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave  .54 

How  Plants  Grow,  with  a  Popular  Flora    .  .      .80 

Lessons  in  Botany.    Revised  .94 

School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

Lessons  and  Flora                   .           .  1.80 

Man nal  of  Botany.    Flora  only.    Revised  1.6a 

Herrick' 8  Chapters  on  Plant  Life  .60 

Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life  .60 

Holder's  Elementary  Zoology       -  1.20 

Johonnot's  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs  .17 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  .       .30 

Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins  .40 

Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers  .40 

Some  Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs  .54 


Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  .50 
Lock  wood' 8  Animal  Memoirs 

Pari  I.    Mammals           ....  .Go 

Animal  Memoirs.    Part  II.    Birds  .          .  .60 
McGuffey's  Familiar  Animals  and   Their  Wild 

Kindred          .....  .50 

Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land,  and  Air  .50 

Monteith's  Popular  Science  Reader  .75 

Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology  .87 

Needham's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology  .90 

Outdoor  Studies           ....  .40 

Payne's  Geographical  Nature  Studies  .95 

Steele's  Popular  Zoology  i.ao 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Zoology  x.oo 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany  .1.00 

Treat's  Home  Studies  in  Nature    ...  .90 

Wood's  Object  Lessons  in  Botany.  x.oo 

Lessons  in  Botany.    Revised    ...  .90 

New  American  Botanist  and  FloriM  1.75 


OTHER.  NOTABLE  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


New  Education  Readers 

Books  I  and  1 1,  each  $0.35 

Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Penmanship 

Books,  per  di  zen                                                 .  .75 

Charts,  per  set                                 .  .1.50 

Stewart  &Coe's  First  Days  in  School  .25 

The  Baldwin  Primer  .     .30 

Baldwin's  School  Readers 

Five  Book  Scries  .... 

Eight  Book  Series        ..... 

Natural  Geographies 

Elementary           .....  .60 

Advanced  .1.25 

Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book 

Parti 17 

Part  II aa 

Paterson's  American  Word  Book  .as 

Barnes's  National  Vertical  Penmanship 

Books,  per  dozen  .75 

Charts,  per  set        .....  1.50 

Milne '8  Arithmetics 

Elements           .  .30 

Intermediate                                                        .  .30 

Standard  .     .65 

Copies  sent  postpaid  to  any 


Hornbrook's  Arithmetics 

Primary       .  $0.35 

Grammar  School  ....  .65 

White's  New  Arithmetics 

First  Book    ......        .30 

New  Elementary  .50 

New  Complete         .  .         .65 

Maxwell's  English  Course 

Introductory  Lessons     ...  .40 

Advanced  Lessons  ....         .60 

Lyte's  Language  Series 

Elementary  English       ....  .35 

Elements  of  Grammar  ami  Composition  .50 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  .       .75 

Metcalf  's  English  Series 

Elementary  English        ....  .40 

English  Grammar  .  .60 

McMaster's  School  History  of  the  United  States  x.oo 

Overton '8  Applied  Physiologies 

Primary  .      .30 

Intermediate       .....  .50 

Advanced  .80 

Natural  Course  in  Mu6ic 

Full  Course— Seven  Bonks  and  Charts 
Short  Course — Two  Books 

address  on  receipt  of  price. 


American  Book  Company 

New  York    Cincinnati     Chicago     Boston     Atlanta     Portland,  Ore. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  MUST  TEACH  IDEALS 


SUPERINTENDENT  CHARLES   B.   GILBERT,   ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 


THE  perpetuation  of  a  nation  is  accom- 
plished by  a  process  of  self -organiza- 
tion. A  nation  is  not  a  mechanical  organ, 
but  a  spiritual  means.  Those  with  like 
ideals  are  constantly  in  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  highest  ideal  of  natural  life  is  generos- 
ity. The  more  united  a  nation  is  upon  that 
point,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  exist  and 
remain  in  possession  of  its  powers.  The 
only  contest  that  is  of  any 
real  importance  to-day  is 
not  that  of  armies  against 
armies,  but  that  of  the  mind 
against  ideals.  Hence  edu- 
cation comes  into  its  natural 
superiority,  and  for  that 
reason  education  is  the  only 
means  by  which  a  nation 
can  secure  a  superiority  of 
life.  Education  is  a  proc- 
ess that  is  continued  from 
birth  until  a  time  beyond 
the  ken  of  mortals.  Every 
event  of  life  has  a  part  in 
the  education  of  the  soul. 
The  commonly  accepted 
idea  of  education  is  that  it 
is  something  gained  in  school,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  term 
"knowledge."  A  man  may  have  knowl- 
edge, and  yet  be  poorly  educated.  We  are 
educated  by  what  we  do,  not  by  what  we 
learn,  and  we  get  the  best  education  when 
we  are  able  to  accomplish  most,  not  when 
we  absorb  most.  And  so  it  comes  that  what 
really  educates  is  our  occupation,  and  we 
receive  our  education  solely  by  our  own 
effort.  And  from  this  fact  also  comes  the 
theory,  which  is  commonly  accepted,  that 
school  life  educates  our  children  by  means 
of  the  life  it  presents  to  them. 

In  the  process  of  giving  and  imparting 
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part  of  ourselves  to  others  the  very  soul 
itself  expands.  Take,  for  instance,  a  baby 
and  feed  it  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
muscles  in  every  way.  and  at  the  same  time 
bind  it  so  that  those  muscles  can  make  no 
motion.  The  child  will  grow  up  an  idiot. 
Those  people  who  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of 
modern  ideas  on  their  children,  and  who 
strive  to  limit  their  education  in  every  way 
possible,  are  tying  down 
their  intellectual  capacities. 
While  it  is  true  that  every 
factor  of  life  serves  to  edu- 
cate in  some  degree  those 
who  are  brought  under  its 
influence,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  evident  that  a  system- 
atized form  of  education  is 
essential.  People  with  clear 
and  definite  ideals  recog- 
nize this  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, all  civilized  peoples 
provide  schools.  Schools 
must  in  every  way  fit  those 
who  come  under  their  in- 
fluence for  living  the  life 
into  which  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  enter.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  living  in  a  democracy,  more  truly  than 
any  other  people,  and  so  our  schools  must 
give  their  scholars  proper  democratic  ideas, 
and  if  they  fail  in  this,  it  is  our  duty  to  find 
what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  make  them. 

A  true  democracy  is  a  community  of  citi- 
zens working  for  altruistic  ends,  to  whom 
the  common  good  is  the  highest  objective. 
Our  government  hardly  fulfills  this  defini- 
tion in  many  respects.  Are  we  living  in  a 
true  democracy?  The  manner  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  government  is  a  combi- 
nation of  inhibition  and  prohibition.     Our 
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laws  are  as  yet  a  series  of  "don'ts."  Do  not 
understand  me  as  an  anarchist,  however. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  all  progress 
since  the  world  began  is  due  to  a  desire  for 
freedom  from  restriction,  a  freedom  for  all 
things ;  and  a  freedom  for  desires,  freedom 
to  do  and  operate  all  things  for  the  common 
good  constitutes  a  true  democracy.  Eternal 
government  needs  to  be  developed.  It  is 
well  to  remember  also  that  all  human  gov- 
ernments are  due  to  human  selfishness.  The 
first  government  ever  established  was 
founded  with  the  idea  that  those  who  were 
governed  were  to  be  to  some  extent  ruled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  governor.  This  idea 
may  have  been  changed  somewhat  under 
the  patriarchal  system,  but  its  essential  prin- 
ciple remains  with  us.  We  have  it  in  our 
very  churches.  The  church  has  seized 
power,  and  theologians  have  told  us  that  all 
things  must  be  done  for  the  glory  of  God, 
without  inquiring  closely  into  the  question 
whether  the  glory  of  God  was  better  served 
by  salvation  or  damnation.  When  man  is 
able  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  Father  by  his 
own  efforts,  then  will  be  the  true  democ- 
racy. We  still  forget  that  the  greatest  man 
should  be  the  greatest  servant,  and  that  God 
Himself  is  the  very  greatest  Servant  of 
humanity. 

So  long  as  men  can  control  municipal 
elections  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  our 
democracy  is  a  weakly  affair.  We  go  too  far 
back  for  our  rules  of  living.  We  take  the 
decalogue  as  our  standard.  Men  should  be 
ruled  by  the  standards  of  love  rather  than 
by  commandments.  Altruistic  principles 
should  control  mankind.  "Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself"  is  far  better  than  all  the 
"thou  shalt  nots,"  because  "thou  shalt  not" 
may  be  obeyed  by  those  who  are  doing  noth- 
ing for  the  common  good. 

In  the  education  of  children  it  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  that  a  regard  for  institu- 
tional law  shall  be  existent.  Church  and 
state  are  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
our  government,  and  only  fools  can  do  with- 
out them ;  such  fools  are  anarchists.  But 
there  is  still  a  greater  danger  of  worship- 
ing form.  We  are  apt  to  bow  down  before 
an  institution,  until  an  iconoclast  breaks  the 
image,  and  we  see  it  in  its  true  light. 
Spiritual  freedom  is  above  all  necessary  in 
society,  and  the  school  has  two  wavs  of 
freeing  the  shackles.  The  school  life 
should,  first  of  all,  furnish  the  child  with  a 
wholesome    and    natural    life.      There  are 


twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  part  of  which 
number  is  spent  by  every  child  at  home,  and 
part  at  school.  He  receives  impulses  from 
both  sources,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
where  the  ideas  that  most  influence  hhn 
originate.  Second,  the  training  of  the  child 
in  the  class  room  should  be  for  definite  ends, 
clearly  understood  by  him.  The  school  life 
of  a  child  is  as  dignified  and  as  worthy  of 
respect  as  his  father's  life,  and  it  is  in  every 
way  similar,  except  that  it  is  probably  on  a 
higher  plane. 

In  many  schools,  not  in  Rochester,  but  in 
other  places  in  the  United  States,  the  ends 
of  the  school  life  are  immoral.  Marks  and 
prizes  and  other  things  of  that  nature  give 
the  child  wrong  ideas  of  life,  since  they  con- 
tinually hold  out  to  him  secondary  ends  as 
the  object  worthy  of  attainment,  and  re- 
move real  motives  from  the  grasp  of  the 
child's  intelligence.  There  are  already  too 
many  citizens  who  are  seeking  secondary 
ends  such  as  wealth  and  power,  and  from 
whose  grasp  the  real  end  of  life,  to  be  use- 
ful and  happy,  has 'entirely  disappeared. 

Of  all  schools  the  kindergarten  is  the  one 
that  nearest  approaches  to  these  two  ideals. 
The  kindergarten  seeks  to  interpret  and  to 
direct  the  life  of  the  child.  Those  are  the 
main  objects — to  interpret  and  to  direct. 
The  business  of  the  school  is  such  that  chil- 
dren are  constantly  living  lives  for  higrh 
ends,  which  ends  they  are  kept  constantly 
able  to  understand,  and  what  better  prepara- 
tion for  life  in  a  democracy  can  be  found? 
Does  the  school  furnish  all  these?  If  not, 
whv?  If  the  school  ideals  are  low,  it  is 
because  the  ideals  of  the  people  are  low. 

A  school  must  be  conducted  not  on  the 
idea  of  force.  A  child  will  be  of  no  value  to 
the  democracy  unless  he  is  able  and  willine 
to  obev  the  law  without  force.  I  would 
have  children  kind  and  good,  not  chiefly 
through  my  dictation,  but  rather  bv  their 
own  lives  as  they  grow  into  them.  Unques- 
tioning obedience  to  the  teacher  is  necessary 
in  some  instances,  but  the  average  American 
citizen  is  entirely  too  unauestionine.  He  is 
too  ant  to  vote  his  oarty  ticket,  to  follow  his 
social  leader,  without  consulting  his  own 
interests  in  so  doing.  In  school,  the  teach- 
er's authoritv  must  be  respected  and  obeyed, 
and  in  some  places  the  good  disciplinarian 
is  the  teacher  who  "bosses."  I  do  not  advo- 
cate disobedience,  but  I  protest  against  what 
may  be  termed  over-obedience.  All  the 
great  men  of  the  world  have  been  the  gTeat 
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rebels.  Obedience  is  too  often  the  crutch 
by  which  discipline  seeks  to  maintain  its 
hold  on  men.  Discipline  never  will  walk 
alone  as  long  as  that  idea  is  retained. 
Obedience  should  be  used,  yes,  but  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Unquestioning  obedience 
to  another  weakens  the  will.  We  hear  too 
much  of  respect  for  the  law  which  must  be 
preserved  at  all  hazards.  That  idea  makes 
cowards.  Self-respect  is  what  should  bring 
obedience,  regard  for  discipline,  and  respect 
for  the  laws  in  a  true  democracy. 

Hence  it  is  tjie  duty  of  the  school  to  sub- 
stitute something  in  place  of  blind  obedience 
to  rule.  School  life,  let  me  repeat  it,  is  life. 
It  is  not  merely  a  preparation  for  life.  It 
contains  elements  of  value  to  every  child, 
and  it  is  only  as  its  dignity  is  day  by  day 
recognized  that  its  influence  will  be  en- 
larged. Whether  the  eye  is  in  the  future  or 
not,  the  best  preparation  for  the  future  is  in 
living  happily  and  usefully  day  by  day.  as 
the  child  in  a  properly  educated  school.  The 
occupations  which  he  meets  are  chief  forces 
for  developing  him,  and  giving  to  him 
proper  conduct ;  and,  if  added  to  these,  we 
have  a  proper  respect  for  the  community, 
we  have  all  the  essentials  for  a  good  citizen. 

Of  what  use  is  the  ability  to  read  unless 
the  men  who  possess  it  read  good  things? 
Why  should  men  be  taught  to  write  or 
draw,  unless  good  things  are  to  be  written, 
or  beautiful  things  portrayed?  The  place 
of  the  "three  R's"  is  where  the  child  must 
learn  all  these  things,  but  while  learning  it 
is  important  that  good  literature  shall  be 
read,  and  that  something  shall  be  written 
that  will  be  worth  while.  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  get  better  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic when  art,  literature  and  the  sciences 
are  freely  taught,  and  are  at  the  basis  of  the 


school  system.  Those  who  adorate  the 
minor  arts  are  those  who  favor  the  class 
division.  The  mechanical  arts,  the  useful 
arts,  have  their  places,  but  the  citizens  who 
desire  that  men  shall  be  educated  in  them 
are  not  the  citizens  who  wish  to  see  the 
broadest  civilization,  whatever  they  may 
profess. 

Long  experience  as  a  schoolmaster  has 
shown  me  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  chil- 
dren with  evil  inclinations,  inherited,  proba- 
bly, from  their  parents.  They,  of  all,  need 
the  richer  and  broadening  effects  of  the 
school  room.  The  higher  ideals  that  are 
presented  to  them  make  them  just  so  much 
easier  to  control.  If  they  are  made  good 
citizens  it  will  certainly  not  be  from  force 
of  discipline,  but  from  their  own  inclination. 
The  struggle  for  freedom  is  often  very 
blind,  and  it  centers  in  the  mass  called 
laboring  men,  though,  for  that  matter,  we 
are  all  laboring  men.  I  wonder  that  they 
have  not  raised  more  of  a  disturbance  in 
the  past  than  they  have.  They  above  al! 
others  need  the  culture  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Most  of  them  can  read  and  write, 
but  their  world-view  is  in  many  cases  very 
limited.  The  trouble  has  been  that  society 
has  said  to  them,  "I  own  you,"  and  they 
have  dissented.  The  end  of  the  present 
false  democracy  will  come  only  when  they 
will  say  "I  own  myself,  but  I  will  give  my- 
self freely  to  the  service  of  society,  and 
humanity  at  large."  When  that  is  generally 
understood,  the  child  will  have  a  correct 
view  of  the  giving  of  the  individual,  which 
is  the  great  end  of  education,  and  the  public 
schools  must  contribute  toward  that  end. 
Contact  with  them  should  bring  into  shape 
proper  ideals,  and  bring  larger  ideals.  That 
is  the  only  hope  of  the  future. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  CLASSICS 

WILLIAM     B.     ASPINWALL,    STATE    NORMAL    COLLEGE,    ALBANY,    N.   Y. 


TO  appreciate  with  some  degree  of  fair- 
ness the  value  of  any  subject  in 
secondary  education,  it  is  pertinent  first  to 
state  definitely  the  object  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  if,  then,  we  find  that  the  study 
of  the  subject  under  discussion  accomplishes 
this  end  we  can,  I  think,  properly  conclude 
that  its  existence  in  the  curriculum  is  justi- 
fied. 

'    President  Eliot,  than  whose  statement  I 
have  seen  no  better,  admirably  defined  the 


object  of  secondary  education  when  he 
said,  "that  effective  power  in  action  is  the 
true  end  in  education  rather  than  the  stor- 
ing up  of  information,  or  the  cultivation  of 
faculties  which  are  mainly  receptive,  dis- 
criminating or  critical  *  *  *.  The  main 
object  of  education,  nowadays,  is  to  give 
the  pupil  the  power  of  doing  himself  an  end- 
less variety  of  thing-s  which  uneducated  he 
could  not  do."  Of  course,  as  Professor 
Hanus  has  told  us,  "there  is  no  such  thing 
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as  power  in  general  that  can  be  cultivated 
through  the  pursuit  of  any  one  subject  and 
can  then  be  drawn  upon  at  any  time  for 
successful  achievements  in  other  subjects." 
The  power  developed  will  always  be  chiefly 
specific,  and  consequently  to  be  most  bene- 
ficial the  course  of  secondary  education 
must  be  more  than  one-sided. 

With  this  end  in  view,  then,  we  come  to 
the  question,  Do  the  Classics  accomplish 
their  object?  If  there  is  a  distinct  leading 
type  of  modern  liberal  education,  are  the 
Classics  an  essential  part  of  it?  Do  they 
furnish  not  only  information  but  power 
also  ?  Do  they  enable  the  pupil  to  meet  and 
to  solve  problems  hitherto  unknown  to 
him?  To  all  of  these  questions,  I  answer 
with  confidence  that  they  do. 

In  the  first  place  the  fact  that  the  Classics 
with  Mathematics  have  universally  and  for 
many  years  formed  the  standard  subjects  of 
study  in  schools  is  evidence  that  they  have 
been  regarded  as  affording  desired  mental 
training.  By  them  the  pupil  is  taught  in 
his  growing  years  to  think  and  to  express 
thought.  Under  the  guidance  of  an  efficient 
teacher,  he  is  introduced  to  and  trained  in 
subjects  which  from  the  start  and  ever 
afterward  in  his  pursuit  of  them  compel  a 
vigorous  use  and  consequent  development 
of  his  logical  powers.  His  memory,  how- 
ever good,  is  but  a  stepping-stone  and  a 
means  to  aid  him  in  using  his  reason.  The 
precepts  and  rules  of  grammar  are  sub- 
servient to  the  many  examples  of  the  text, 
and  the  consequent  exercise-work  makes 
effective  a  study  which  leads  the  pupil, 
according  to  his  ability,  to  the  final  period, 
"that  emancipates  him  from  subfection  to 
any  authority  but  what  he  shall  himself 
judge  to  be  supported  by  reason."  In  the 
schools  of  France  the  study  of  classical 
authors,  by  means  of  scrupulous  use  of 
"models"  and  bv  constant  and  varied  writ- 
ten, oral,  dictated,  and  committed  "exer-  " 
cises,"  has  constituted  the  chief  training  of 
the  students ;  and,  as  Mr.  Stoddard  Dewey 
has  said  :  "Tn  no  other  modern  nation  is  the 
habit  of  clear  thinkine  with  the  correct  and 
forcible  use  of  laneruaee  so  nearlv  universal 
amone  all  classes  of  the  people  except  the 
absolutely  illiterate."  While,  in  the  opinion 
of  Prof.  F.  W.  Kelsev:  "Such  is  the  dis- 
ciplinary power  of  Latin,  such  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  for  continuous  and 
progressive  training,  such  the  suggestive- 
ness    with  which  it    leads  out    into  manv 


fields  of  culture,  that  it  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of 
secondary  education.  The  Latin  teacher 
will  in  no  small  measure  determine  whether 
the  pupils  shall  be  men  and  women  of  exact 
thought  and  expression,  of  correct  literary 
ideas,  nay,  more,  of  right  and  healthful 
moral  sentiments;  he  will  exert  a  shaping 
influence,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
measured,  for  weal  or  woe." 

Furthermore  the  bearing  of  classical 
study  on  the  mastery  and  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
and  should  not  be  disregarded.  To  the 
average  pupil  English  grammar,  taught  as 
it  usually  is  from  a  text-book,  has  but  little 
meaning  and  is  at  best  regarded  as  artificial. 
If  supplemented,  however,  by  the  study  of 
Latin  grammar,  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
it  and  it  assumes  a  significance  that  other- 
wise is  quite  unknown  and  frequently 
impossible.  Different  relations  of  words 
and  of  parts  of  a  sentence  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole  then  express  to  him  a 
meaning  that  before  was  unsuspected.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  my  belief,  only  with  the 
help  of  Latin  grammar  that  English  gram- 
mar becomes  a  subject  of  value,  while  the 
study  of  the  former  alone  may  make  the 
study  of  the  latter  almost  unnecessary.  And 
in  addition,  the  study  of  Greek  syntax  gives 
the  student  an  insight  into  the  process  of 
thought  and  manner  of  expression  of  a 
highly  cultivated  people.  It  not  only  stimu- 
lates his  thought,  but  it  teaches  him  habits 
of  careful  expression  by  making  him 
familiar  with  forms  of  statement  more  pre- 
cise than  those  to  which  he  is  accustomed 
in  his  own  language.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  even  those,  whose  classical  stud- 
ies may  be  limited  to  the  rudiments,  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  them  entirely. 

It  is  true,  in  its  colloquial  vocabulary  the 
English  language  is  Germanic  or  Teutonic 
in  its  origin,  but  for  its  technical  words 
it  resorts  to  the  Latin  and  Greek.  There 
and  there  only  does  it  get  its  fine  distinc- 
tions of  thought  and  subtle  shades  of  mean- 
ing; and  in  no  modern  language  is  this  so 
true  as  in  the  English  language.  For,  as 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris  has  pointed  out,  the 
uneducated  German  can  use  and  understand 
the  word  JVissenschaft  because  he  is 
familiar  in  his  everyday  speech  with  wissen, 
to  know ;  but  the  Englishman  or  American, 
in  using  the  word  science,  cannot  see  in  it 
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the  stem  sci,  which  means  to  know,  unless 
he  has  studied  Latin.  Thus  to  those  who 
have  given  thought  to  the  importance  of 
these  studies  to  English-speaking  peoples, 
their  value  is  particularly  evident  in  view 
of  this  great  difference  between  the  col- 
loquial vocabulary  of  the  uneducated  and' 
the  technical  vocabulary  used  to  express 
accurate  thought  and  elevated  sentiment. 

These  truths  have  long  been  recognized 
by  institutions  of  higher  learning,  for 
entrance  to  which  the  preferred  preparation 
has  for  many  years  been,  and  still  continues 
to  be,  the  classical  course  of  study;  and  I 
venture  to  believe  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  other  subject  will  be  regarded 
as  good  as  these  for  this  purpose.  These 
truths  have  also  been  recognized  by  the 
people;  for  statistics  show  a  popular  con- 
viction that  classical  study  is  not  merely 
ornamental  but  is  also  useful.  For  accord- 
ing to  figures  obtained  by  Prof.  Andrew  F. 
West,  of  Princeton,  in  the  eight  years  from 
1889-90  to  1897-98  the  enrolled  students  of 
Latin  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  increased  from  100,144  to  274,293, 
representing  a  gain  of  174  per  cent;    and 


the  enrolled  students  of  Greek  increased 
from  12,869  to  24,994,  a  gain  of  94  per  cent. 
The  inference,  I  think,  is  obvious;  and 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  from 
297,894  in  1899-90  to  554,814  in  1897-98 
is  only  86  per  cent,  we  are  still  more  im- 
pressed by  the  importance  of  these  facts. 
No  subject  has  approached  Latin  in  its 
enormous  gain;  and  since  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  students  who  take  Latin  are 
sure  to  take  Greek,  the  enrollment  in  Greek 
has  been  considerably  helped  by  the  gain 
in  the  number  of  students  of  Latin. 

If,  then,  this  appreciation  of  their  merits 
be  a  true  one,  it  must  also  be  true  that  the 
classical  studies  do  contribute  their  quota 
of  the  power  that  is  desired  as  the  end  of 
education.  Not  only  do  they  furnish  infor- 
mation which  is  desirable,  but  they  also  cul- 
tivate a  power  that  is  effective, — a  power 
which,  since  it  enables  a  student  to  think 
and  to  express  thought,  and  therefore  to 
make  a  more  complete  use  of  his  talents, 
removes  many  of  the  limitations  to  his  suc- 
cess in  the  direction  of  labor  in  which  his 
interests  lead  him. 


ADENOIDS :  THEIR  EFFECT  AND  THEIR  REMEDY 

CLEMENT  F.  THEISEN,   M.  D.,  ALBANY,  N.  V 


ADENOIDS.  Synonyms :  Adenoid  vege- 
tations, hypertrophy  of  the  pharyn- 
geal or  Luschka's  tonsil.  By  the  term 
adenoids  is  meant  an  enlargement  or  really 
a  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the 
naso-pharynx.  The  naso-pharynx  is  the 
uppermost  portion  of  the  pharynx  or  in 
other  words  the  space  back  of  the  nose. 
They  occur  most  frequently  between  the 
third  and  fourteenth  years,  and  usually  in 
children  of  the  so-called  lymphatic  constitu- 
tion. That  is  these  children  not  only  have 
the  adenoid  growth,  but  frequently  en- 
larged tonsils  as  well,  and  hypertrophies  of 
the  other  lymphoid  structures  of  the  body. 

In  considering  as  important  a  subject  as 
this  it  will  be  best  to  first  go  over  it  in  a 
general  way,  mentioning  some  of  the  symp- 
toms adenoids  cause  with  their  effect  on  the 
general  health  and  hearing  of  the  child.  If 
this  is  thoroughly  understood,  the  reason 
why  adenoids  so  markedly  affect  the  powers 
of  attention  and  in  fact  the  intelligence  of 
the  child,  will  be  readily  seen.     The  naso- 


pharynx, mentioned  above,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  body,  for  any 
growth  in  this  space  will,  if  large  enough, 
not  only  obstruct  the  nose,  thus  interfering 
with  proper  breathing,  but  may  also  occlude 
the  pharyngeal  orifices  or  mouths  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  which  are  situated  there* 
and  interfere  with  their  most  vital  function, 
the  ventilation  ©f  the  middle  ear.  Occlu- 
sion of  the  Eustachian  tubes  will  not  only 
in  time  cause  the  hearing  to  be  very  much 
affected,  but  as  this  adenoid  tissue  is  so 
susceptible  to  acute  inflammatory  changes, 
(as  whenever  the  child  takes  cold,)  sup- 
purative middle  ear  disease,  with  running 
ears,  and  even  destruction  of  the  drum  may 
result,  by  a  direct  extension  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  along  the  Eustachian  canal. 
The  middle  ear  condition,  if  neglected,  may 
lead  to  total  deafness.  In  children,  then, 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  deafness 
is  adenoids,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  are 
situated  in  this  post-nasal  space. 

Adenoid  growths  were  probably  first  ob- 
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served  by  Czermak  in  i860,  who  saw  two 
small  tumors  in  the  naso-pharynx,  close  to 
the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Five 
years  later  Voltolini  described  a  case,  and 
Lowenberg  in  the  same  year  published  three 
cases  in  which  he  found  the  growths  in 
patients  suffering  from  deafness.  But  Wil- 
helm  Meyer,  of  Copenhagen,  in  1863,  was 
the  first  to  thoroughly  describe  this  condi- 
tion under  the  name  "Adenoid  Vegeta- 
tions," and  really  first  called  attention  to  the 
relation  of  middle-ear  trouble  and  adenoids. 
He  examined  thousands  of  children  in  the 
schools  of  Copenhagen,  and  found  adenoids 
in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  where  the 
hearing  was  affected. 

Since  the  publication  of  Meyer's  investi- 
gations, the  hearing  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren has  been  saved  by  the  early  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  they  had  adenoids  and 
their  prompt  removal.  There  are  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  all  over  the  world  who 
owe  much  that  they  have  accomplished  in- 
directly at  least  to  Wilhelm  Meyer.  And 
it  was  particularly  fitting  that  the  money 
with  which  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  his  native  city  was  raised  mainly 
among  school  children.  He  was  certainly 
-one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human 
race. 

Now  to  come  to  the  relation  of  deafness 
and  adenoids,  and  their  effect  on  the  child's 
powers  of  attention,  we  will  find  that  the 
two  conditions,  deafness  and  apparent  in- 
attention, often  go  together,  the  one  being 
the  natural  result  of  the  other.  And  right 
here  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  the  state- 
ment that  much  injustice  is  often  done  chil- 
dren who  are  backward  in  school  and  appar- 
ently stupid,  both  by  the  teacher  and 
parent^.  The  child  is  punished  by  the  par- 
ents for  not  learning  his  lessons  and  not 
infrequently  given  up  by  the  teacher  as 
"hopelessly  stupid."  This  lack  of  intelli- 
gence at  school  is  many  times  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  poor  child's  hearing  is  defec- 
tive, or  that  his  general  health  is  so  impaired 
by  the  presence  of  the  adenoid  growth  that 
he  is  not  able  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  his  studies.  The  impairment  of  the 
child's  general  health  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  adenoids  in  a  large  percentage  of 
the  cases  cause  nasal  obstruction,  making  it 
impossible  for  the  child  to  breathe  through 
the  nose,  and  this  naturally  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  some  of  the  functions  of 


the  nose,  i.  e.,  to  warm  and  moisten  the 
inspired  air ;  to  free  it  from  dust  and  other 
substances.  Its  olfactory  nerve  examines 
the  air  for  any  odoriferous  ingredients;  its 
trigeminus  tests  it  for  chemical  or  mechani- 
cal irritating  substances ;  it  acts  as  a  reson- 
ator and  assists  in  producing  the  overtones. 

But  its  greatest  importance  by  far,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  many  respects  the 
chief  organ  concerned  in  respiration.  The 
normal  passage  of  the  air  current  in  breath- 
ing is  through  the  nose.  Sandmann  has 
shown  by  experiments  on  guinea  pigs  that 
when  their  nostrils  were  stopped  up  mechan- 
ically a  much  greater  muscular  effort  had 
to  be  put  forth  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
air  into  the  lungs  than  when  the  nose  was 
free.  The  air  in  its  passage  through  the 
nose,  over  such  a  large  extent  of  mucous 
membrane,  takes  its  moisture  from  the  nor- 
mal secretions  in  the  nose,  and  its  warmth 
as  well,  a  work  which  the  lungs  would 
otherwise  have  to  do.  So  that  children  with 
adenoids,  if  the  growth  is  large  enough  to 
obstruct  the  nose  posteriorly,  are  almost 
invariably  mouth  breathers,  and  the  general 
health  suffers  as  a  result  of  such  improper 
breathing.  The  children  sleep  badly  at 
night,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  inspired  air  is  still  partly  laden  with 
dust  when  it  reaches  the  lower  respiratory 
structures.  The  frequent  attacks  of  false 
croup  that  these  children  have  are  often  due 
to  this.  Dried  mucous  collects  between  the 
vocal  cords  and  the  child  suddenly  wakes 
up  with  the  characteristic  hoarse  voice  and 
metallic  cough.  If  the  condition  is  allowed 
to  go  on  the  child  loses  weight,  the  appetite 
suffers,  he  becomes  nervous  and  irritable, 
and  in  fact  the  disposition  changes  entirely. 
Owing  to  the  improper  breathing  not 
enough  oxygen  gets  into  the  lungs,  and  it 
may  be  partly  due  to  this  that  the  child  is 
often  so  drowsy  and  cannot  concentrate  his 
attention. 

The  constant  mouth  breathing  gives  chil- 
dren with  adenoids  a  characteristically  stu- 
pid expression,  and  there  are  often  deep 
lines  extending  from  either  side  of  the  nose 
to  the  mouth.  This  peculiar  expression  may 
be  noticed  on  busts  and  pictures  of  cele- 
brated Romans,  showing  that  adenoids  have 
existed  in  all  times.  Meyer  gives  as  a  shin- 
ing example,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  three 
other  Roman  busts  in  the  Vatican,  as  well 
as  busts  of  Canova  and  Charles  V.     The 
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face  of  Michael  Angelo  is  also  character- 
istic, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  gentle- 
man of  very  uncertain  temper. 

In  very  young  children  sometimes  the 
first  thing  noticed  will  be  the  hard  breathing 
and  snoring  at  night.  There  is  at  times  a 
very  disagreeable  mucous  discharge  from 
the  nostrils  which  irritates  the  upper  lip, 
causing  swelling  of  the  parts  or  even 
eczema,  which  gives  the  children  a  scrofu- 
lous appearance.  The  pillow  is  frequently 
found  stained  in  the  morning  with  mucous 
which  has  dribbled  from  the  mouth  during 
sleep.  If  simply  the  few  symptoms  men- 
tioned are  taken  into  consideration,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  hearing  is  affected  in 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  why  the  children's 
powers  of  attention  suffer  so  much. 

It  is  surprising,  unless  the  child  happens 
to  have  running  ears,  (which  frequently 
occurs  as  a  result  of  neglected  adenoids), 
or  unless  the  child  himself  complains  of 
earache  and  so  calls  the  parents1  attention  to 
the  ears,  how  often  the  defective  hearing  is 
overlooked.  The  parents  believe  the  child 
is  simply  inattentive,  contrary  or  cross,  and 
too  often,  unfortunately,  resort  to  punish- 
ment, which  appears  to  them  the  quickest 
and  easiest  solution  of  the  problem. 

Bronner  states  that  about  one-third  of 
the  children  with  neglected  adenoids  become 
deaf.  I  would  make  even  a  stronger  state- 
ment than  that.  Of  hundreds  of  children 
with  adenoids  examined  by  the  writer  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years,  fully  40%  had 
defective  hearing  at  the  time  they  were 
first  examined.  A  great  many  required  the 
radical  operation  for  the  removal  of  aden- 
oids, and  the  hearing  of  the  children  who 
were  treated  in  this  way  invariably  im- 
proved, provided  of  course  the  condition 
had  not  been  neglected  too  long.  Where  a 
discharge  from  the  ears  has  existed  for  a 
long  time  there  is  not  so  great  a  chance  to 
permanently  improve  the  hearing.  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  in  well-marked  cases,  if 
the  adenoid  growth  is  not  removed 
promptly,  the  hearing  of  at  least  35%  would 
be  permanently  defective.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  necessity  and  importance  of  an 
early  diagnosis  of  this  condition,  and  what 
I  have  said  applies  mainly  to  children  under 
14  years,  when  adenoids  are  most  common, 
can  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  It  is 
surely  easily  made.     Sometimes  the  char- 


acter of  the  voice  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
positive  diagnosis.  It  lacks  resonance,  has 
a  peculiar  "muffled"  quality,  or  it  is,  as 
Meyer  has  well  expressed  it,  a  "dead" 
voice.  The  expression  is  commonly  used 
that  the  children  "speak  through  the  nose." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  speak  without  the 
nose.  If  they  spoke  through  the  nose  the 
voice  would  be  clear  and  resonant. 

In  some  of  the  New  York  churches, 
where  there  are  large  boy  choirs,  the  ques- 
tion of  adenoids  as  affecting  the  voice  is 
considered  so  important  that  the  boys' 
throats  are  often  examined,  and  if  the 
growth  is  present  or  if  they  have  enlarged 
tonsils,  they  are  removed  before  they  receive 
the  course  of  instruction  in  singing.  A  fair 
percentage  of  children  with  adenoids  and 
enlarged  tonsils  (for  the  two  often  go  to- 
gether) are  stutterers,  and  before  attempt- 
ing to  teach  the  child  to  speak  properly  his 
throat  should  be  examined.  He  will  cer- 
tainly learn  to  talk  better  if  any  abnormality 
of  the  throat  is  corrected.  Teachers  should 
learn  to  recognize  not  only  the  significance 
of  adenoids,  but  should  also  know  how  to 
make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  condition. 
This  they  could  easily  learn  to  do  in  the 
typical  cases. 

The  parents  are  sometimes  ignorant  or 
careless.  I  have  heard  parents  and  even 
physicians  say  that  the  child  "would  grow 
out  of  it."  There  can  be  no  fallacy  more 
pernicious.  It  is  well  known,  of  course, 
that  this  hypertrophied  lymphoid  tissue  be- 
gins to  atrophy  to  a  certain  extent  about 
the  time  of  puberty,  even  if  nothing  is  done. . 
But  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  that,  for  by  the 
time  it  occurs  the  child  may  be  hopelessly 
deaf  and  decidedly  deficient  in  intelligence. 
I  trust  that  from  what  has  been  said  the 
deduction  will  not  be  drawn  that  all  chil- 
dren with  adenoids  are  stupid,  and  back- 
ward in  school.  Only  in  the  well  marked 
cases,  in  which  there  is  much  nasal  obstruc- 
tion causing  impairment  of  the  general 
health,  and  the  other  symptoms  already 
described,  does  the  intelligence  of  the  child 
suffer.  In  these  cases  the  diagnosis  can 
often  be  made  as  soon  as  the  child  enters  the 
room,  for  he  presents  a  typical  picture 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  even  by 
a  layman. 

I  believe  enough  has  been  said  to  make  it 
clearly  understood  why  the  child's  power 
of  attention  suffers  so  much.     I  might  add 
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still  another  theory  to  those  already  ad- 
vanced, and  that  is  that  a  growing  child, 
constantly  subjected  to  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  through  his  nose,  together  with 
the  restless  nights  and  poor  appetite,  be- 
comes in  time  so  intensely  nervous  that  he 
is  unable  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  a 
particular  subject  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  This  aprosexia  may, 
according  to  some  authorities,  be  also  due 
to  a  stasis  in  the  lymph  and  blood  channels, 
which  are  so  intimately  associated  in  the 
brain  and  nose. 

What  shall  be  done  for  these  children? 
The  remedy  for  the  majority  of  the  cases, 
such  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe  in  this 
paper,  mav  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
operation.  Remove  the  cause.  As  this 
article  is  not  intended  for  physicians,  I  will 
not  describe  the  operation  nor  other  methods 
of  treatment  in  detail.  The  operation  as  a 
rule  is  not  more  serious  than  cutting  off  the 
end  of  the  finger.  In  very  young  children 
it  is  best  to  do  it  under  a  general  anaesthetic, 
ether,  which  is  much  safer  than  chloroform. 
It  can  be  done  in  five  minutes  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  very  little  reaction.  In  a  day  or 
two  the  little  patient  is  running  about  the 
house,  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
I  know  of  few  surgical  procedures  that  are 
followed  by  such  prompt  and  beneficial 
results. 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  watch  children 
develop  after  operation.  They  frequently 
gain  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  in  weight 
within  two  months,  and  the  disposition  im- 
proves vastly.  The  child  who  before  was 
irritable,  nervous,  and  behind  in  his  studies, 
becomes  bright  and  alert,  and  the  teacher 
is  often  amazed  at  the  way  his  marks  im- 
prove at  school.  The  improvement  in  the 
hearing,  except  in  the  worst  cases,  where  a 
discharge  from  the  ears  has  persisted  for  a 
long  time,  is  also  very  marked,  and  this  of 
course  plays  no  small  part  in  the  child's 
rapid  advancement  in  school.  The  milder 
cases,  where  the  growth  is  not  large  enough 
to  obstruct  the  nose  very  much,  nor  inter- 
fere with  the  hearing,  do  not  always  require 
the  operation.  But  they  do  require  the 
treatment  which  will  best  and  most  quickly 
remove  the  growth.  As  long  as  it  is  pres- 
ent and  subjected  to  recurring  attacks  of 
acute  inflammation,  it  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  danger.  The  child's  chest  de- 
velopment, as  a  result  of  the  faulty  breath- 
ing, is  often  very  deficient,  and  after  the 
operation  a  proper  course  of  light  physical 
exercises  should  be  started.  Children 
should  particularly  be  taught  how  to  breathe 
deeply.  In  conclusion,  I  would  again  most 
strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  for  an  early 
detection  of  this  most  important  condition, 
as  the  child's  future  may  depend  upon  it. 


SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  HOUR 


Pres.  THOMAS  HUNTER 

(For  portrait  see  front  cover) 


SOME  fifty  years  ago  the  normal  school 
system  was  started  in  this  country. 
The  next  twenty  years  saw  its  spread  and 
growth  in  the  most  progressive  communi- 
ties. The  citizens  of  the  then  rapidly  grow- 
ing city  of  New  York,  desirous  of  having 
their  schools  keep  apace  with  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  country,  decided  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  similar  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  authorized  the  principal 
of  the  leading  grammar  school  of  New  York 
City,  located  in  what  was  then  up  town, 
and  including  among  its  patrons  such  fam- 
ilies as  the  Vanderbilts  and  Sloans,  to  visit 
the  recently  established  normal  schools  of 
the  country  and  garner  from  these  many 
fields  the  best  to  be  found  in  their  theory 


and  practice.  Though  method  was  the  cry, 
and  the  movement  exalting  method,  which 
later  ran  mad,  was  then  beginning  to  sweep 
over  the  country,  this  New  York  grammar 
principal  had  the  discernment  and  good 
judgment  to  note  that  among  all  the  famous 
schools  visited,  the  teacher  who  made  the 
best  use  of  methods  was  the  one  who  rein- 
forced his  methods  with  the  widest  and 
richest  scholastic  preparation  and  that  the 
pupils  who  gained  the  most  were  those  who 
came  to  the  instruction  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  general  culture. 

Accordingly,  in  planning  for  the  normal 
school  he  was  to  inaugurate  in  New  York 
City,  Principal  Thomas  Hunter  decided  to 
emphasize  scholarship  no  less  than  method. 
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It  was  a  bold  stand  to  take  then,  but  one 
which  subsequent  events  and  the  attitude 
of  the  most  competent  educators  of  to-day 
equally  indorse.  Almost  at  the  outset 
of  his  great  work  of  founding  an  institution 
wherein  should  be  educated  and  trained  the 
great  mass  of  instructors  who  were  to  form 
the  teaching  corps  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial city  in  the  new  world  he  demanded 
that  every  graduate  of  that  institution 
should  have,  in  addition  to  professional 
training,  a  high  school  education.  This 
was  long  before  the  State  made  such  re- 
quirement mandatory,  by  establishing  what 
is  known  as  chapter  103 1  of  the  laws  of 
J895 ;  and  later,  before  the  present  tendency 
in  the  direction  of  collegiate  training  for 
teachers  in  the  high  schools,  academic  and 
higher  grammar  grades  had  fully  devel- 
oped, he  added  as  required  for  graduation 
from  his  cultural  course  what  would  include 
about  two  years  of  a  college  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  high  school  education  and  the 
professional  training  already  demanded. 

To  secure  this  necessary  culture  to  pre- 
cede the  professional  training  of  those 
whom  he  designed  for  teachers  in  the 
schools,  Dr.  Hunter  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  free,  public  academic  instruction  or 
high  school  education,  which  in  those  days 
was  a  novelty  in  the  United  States,  and  did 
not  previously  exist  in  that  city.  Further, 
both  for  the  practice  work  for  the  pupil- 
teachers,  and  to  serve  as  a  model  of 
the  elementary  instruction  that  those  in- 
tending to  become  teachers  should  receive, 
there  was  established  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  College  an  elementary  department. 
So  almost  at  its  inception  the  institution 
combined  an  elementary  and  a  high  school 
department  and  the  professional  training 
school  for  teachers. 

The  institution  grew  and  prospered  with 
the  city  it  served  so  well.  Its  graduates  bore 
the  burden  of  trying  to  furnish  suitable  edu- 
cation for  the  enormous  classes  and  almost 
alarmingly  increasing  population  which  the 
New  York  City  census  continually  showed. 
What  a  work  it  has  been  to  keep  to  the 
front  in  the  education  and  training  of  the 
teachers  for  that  great  city,  and  yet  turn 
them  out  rapidly  enough  and  capable  of 
meeting  the  ever  increasing  professional 
requirements,  President  Hunter,  the  faculty 
and  the  trustees  of  that  institution  can  best 
appreciate. 


Despite  the  pressure  against  it,  through 
the  natural  desire  of  many  candidates  to  get 
earning  a  livelihood  as  soon  as  possible, 
Dr.  Hunter  has  steadily  struggled  for  a 
high  standard  for  his  institution.  What 
this  strain  has  been  may  be  illustrated  by 
what  it  is  to-day.  Despite  the  large  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  the  various  professional 
training  institutions  in  the  boroughs  of 
Greater  New  York,  and  the  equally  large 
number  of  candidates  from  outside  who 
secured  licenses  last  summer,  the  supply  at 
present  writing  is  absolutely  exhausted,  and 
the  proposition  has  been  under  considera- 
tion to  allow  fifty  of  the  more  mature  and 
capable  of  the  class  which  is  to  graduate 
from  the  Normal  College  in  June  to  be 
graduated  at  once,  to  fill  the  vacancies  ex- 
isting for  which  no  teachers  can  be  se- 
cured. 

As  time  went  on,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  ideas  as  to  the  necessity  of  increased 
culture  for  the  prospective  teachers,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  demand  for  free,  pub- 
lic, higher  education  for  the  young  women 
of  New  York  City,  such  as  is  provided  for 
the  young  men  by  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  institution  took  on  the 
work  and  name  of  a  college;   and  we  find 
the  work  in  its  character  and  extent  being 
amplified  until  at  present  under  its  roof  are 
given   elementary,   secondary,   partial   col- 
legiate, and  professional  instruction.      The 
demands  for  teachers  and  the  natural  re- 
straints and  impediments  to  the  rapid  carry- 
ing out  of  decided  changes  in  the  work  in 
such  a  large  and  important  institution  have 
thus  far  prevented  Dr.  Hunter  from  pro- 
viding the  full    four    years'  high    school 
and  college  course  for  the  students  of  the 
institution.     The  establishment  four  years 
ago  of  several  high  schools  in  New  York 
City,  as  well  as  the  broader  point  of  view 
and    larger    outlook    gradually    obtaining 
among  the  trustees  and  those  high  in  school 
authority  in  New  York  City,  will  permit 
President  Hunter  to  arrange  so  that,  in  a 
year  or  two,  he  will  be  able  to  increase  the 
college  and    high    school  courses  to    four 
years  respectively,  to  rely  almost  entirely  on 
the  girls'  high  schools  of  New  York  City 
for  the  supply  of  students  in  the  collegiate 
and  professional  departments,  and  to  retain 
his  own  high  school  and  elementary  de- 
partment simply  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice work  for  the  pupils  in  the  professional 
training  work  of  the  College. 
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It  is  but  natural  that  the  founder  of  an 
institution  of  such  a  character  as  is  the  New 
York  City  Normal  College  should  be  held 
in  high  esteem  and  reverence  by  all  good 
citizens,  as  well  as  by  all  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  guidance  and  direction;  but 
where  such  an  institution  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  such  a  great  city  as  New 
York;  where  it  has  grown  up  with  that 
city  and  with  its  citizens  from  an  ordinary 
sized  community  to  practically  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world;  when,  during  this 
growth,  the  organizer  of  this  school  has  had 
almost  entirely  and  single-handed  the  work 
of  providing  the  instructors  for  the  children 
of  such  a  stupendous  commonwealth,  and 
has  had  under  his  control  and  instruction, 
all  told,  some  twenty  thousand  embryo 
teachers,  the  natural  esteem  and  reverence 
is  proportionately  increased.  Consequently 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  "The  Thomas 
Hunter  Association"  composed  of  New 
York  City's  prominent  business  and  pro- 
fessional men — former  pupils  of  Dr.  Hunter 
in  his  famous  grammar  school  on  13th 
Street,  which  meets  annually  to  do  him 
honor — as  well  as  a  large  and  intensely  loya! 
alumnae  and  clientele  of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

Notwithstanding  his  advancing  years, 
Dr.  Hunter  has  worked  for  and  planned  the 
details  of  these  up-to-date  changes  with  all 
the  enthusiasm,  energy  and  progressiveness 
of  the  younger  men  engaged  in  educational 
work.  It  may  well  be  said  of  him  as  John 
Stuart  Mill  said  of  Goethe  that  in  his  old 
age  he  still  reverences  the  dreams  of  his 
youth.  It  will  doubtless  be  a  happy  day 
for  him  when  he  can  say  that  the  institution 
in  his  charge  will  give  any  female  child  an 
education  that  will  carry  her  from  kinder- 
garten through  college  as  well  that  it  main- 
tains a  professional  teachers'  department 
giving  the  best  and  amplest  training  for 
that  great  work. 

President  Thomas  Hunter  began  his  work 
as  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  grammar 
school  No.  35,  Thirteenth  street,  New  York 
City,  in  1850.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
he  was  promoted  to  be  first  assistant.  In 
this  position  he  prepared  boys  for  college 
and  continued  to  teach  the  drawing  on 
Saturday  without  compensation.  In  1854 
he  became  vice-principal  and  principal  of 
the  evening  school.  In  1857  ne  was  elected 
principal  of  the  day  school  and  in  1866  was 


unanimously  elected  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  grammar  schools,  but  declined  to 
accept  the  position. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  he  was  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  first  public  evening  high  school 
organized  in  the  United  States. 

The  fall  of  1869  saw  him  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  organized  Normal  Col- 
lege in  New  York  City.  The  course  of 
instruction  was  then  limited  to  three  years, 
based  on  an  eight  year  elementary  course, 
as  was  the  custom  of  all  the  normal  schools 
at  that  time. 

In  1870,  by  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  he  visited  normal  schools  in 
New  York  and  neighboring  states  and  made 
a  report  thereon  which  was  found  useful 
in  shaping  the  course  of  study  for  the  new 
institution  he  was  to  build  up.  Until  within 
a  few  years  he  was  a  familiar  figure  at  all 
state  and  national  conventions  as  well  as 
other  associations  of  teachers  to  develop  the 
work  of  the  profession.  He  has  done  more 
than  his  share  in  the  way  of  preparing  and 
reading  papers  at  these  meetings.  Among 
his  contributions  to  educational  literature 
the  most  widely  known  is  his  edition  of 
"Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching." 


CHARLES  A.  SHAVER 

THERE  is  no  department  of  educational 
*  work  that  requires  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  its  aims  men  of  more  tact 
and  ability  than  that  of  the  State  institutes 
for  teachers.  The  institute  conductor  who 
wins  approbation  in  a  commonwealth  where 
the  standard  of  scholarship  and  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  force  has  been  raised  as  high 
as  in  New  York  State  must  have  combined 
in  him  scholarship,  executive  force  and 
genius,  and  a  broad  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs.  It  is  to  the  credit,  then,  of  Charles 
A.  Shaver,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  State 
Institute  conductor,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  this  work. 

Like  so  large  a  percentage  of  men  who 
have  won  distinction,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  began  life  with  meager  advantages. 
Yet  poverty  and  obscurity  are  not  hin- 
drances to  one  who  is  possessed  of  industry, 
determination  and  self-reliance,  and  his  case 
is  not  an  exception.  The  talent  of  master} 
was  in  him,  and  before  it  obstacles  gave 
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way  as  he  steadily  climbed  to  his  present 
high  position. 

He  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Perch 
River,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1861.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  a  farm  hand  near  his 
home,  suffering  the  hard  labor  of  the  agri- 
cultural life  of  that  period.     Summers  he 
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worked  diligently  and  faithfully,  and  at- 
tended the  district  school  of  his  neighbor- 
hood during  the  winter  months.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  taught  his  first  district 
school,  and  by  his  thrift  and  economy  saved 
enough  from  his  wages  in  that  work  and 
what  he  had  accumulated  from  his  summer's 
work  to  attend  the  Potsdam  Normal  School. 


In  1882  he  secured  the  position  of  principal 
of  the  Antwerp  High  school,  and  taught 
there  for  five  successive  terms.  In  1884  he 
won  the  scholarship  from  Jefferson  county 
to  Cornell  University,  standing  first  among 
nine  competitors. 

His  father's  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  give  up  his  college  plans,  but  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  entered  the  examination 
and  at  one  session  passed  the  whole  number 
of  subjects  and  won  a  State  certificate  to 
teach.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  school  com- 
missioner from  his  district,  and  was  re- 
elected to  that  office.  In^887  he  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Clayton  high  school,  and  at 
the  end  of  nine  years'  service  in  this 
capacity  was  appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion. 

During  all  the  years  of  his  industrious 
life  the  love  of  learning  has  been  within  him, 
and  he  has  been  a  close  and  diligent  student. 
He  is  possessed  of  much  physical  vitality, 
and  is  at  the  prime  of  life.  While  he  may  be 
reasonably  proud  of  his  achievements,  we 
hope  that  the  zenith  of  his  usefulness  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  and  that  his  star  may 
but  have  begun  its  ascendant  course. 

The  career  of  this  man,  coupled  with  his 
marked  efficiency  and  high  position  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  State,  presents 
strong  protest  to  the  idea  that  has  received 
some  measure  of  advocacy  in  certain  quar- 
ters, that  college  diplomas  should  be  in  all 
cases  a  necessary  prerequisite  and  sine  qua 
non  as  a  measure  of  the  fitness  of  a  man 
as  an  educator.  His  efforts  are  not  backed 
by  diplomas  of  scholarship,  nor  does  his 
efficiency  in  the  educational  field  spring 
from  them. 


THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND 

Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


DIVINE  DISCONTENT 

"You  find  a  man  who's  satisfied, 
You  find  a  man  who's  dead; 

And  if  you  find  a  live  man  who 
For  nothing  further  sighs, 
Though  in  the  pink-red  bloom  of  health 
He's  dead  before  he  dies." 


It  is  only  when  good  habits  already  exist 
that  principles  can  exert  an  ennobling  influ- 
enct.-^Aristotle. 


If  the  children  of  the  first  grade  have  not 
had  kindergarten  training,  they  should  have 
a  genuine  kindergarten  spirit  put  into  their 
first  school  work. — Am.  Primary  Teacher. 


Sure  sign  of  spring :  The  school  teacher 
with  a  bunch  of  pussy  willows  is  abroad  in 
the  land. 


The  public  school  is  more  important  than 
all  else  as  an  engine  of  democracy.    Educa- 
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tion  is  simply  another  way  of  spelling 
democracy. — Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  New  Eng- 
land Magazine. 

There  is  a  future  for  the  architect  who 
will  plan  a  meeting  place  for  teachers  where 
all  of  the  seats  will  be  end  seats  and  late 
comers  will  be  as  well  off  as  the  early  ones. 
— School  Weekly. 


A  good  way  to  have  a  poor  institute  is  to 
get  an  instructor  who  is  able  "to  impart 
knowledge'*  and  who  works  on  the  principle 
that  teachers  will  teach  as  they  are  told  to 
teach. — Florida  Sclfbol  Exponent. 


Remember  how  soon  the  children  you 
teach  must  be  fighting  the  battle  of  life  with 
all  their  might,  where  the  nice  distinctions 
of  speech  will  count  for  less  than  power 
to  think  and  grit  to  bear. — Exchange. 


A  good  teacher  no  more  thinks  of  meet- 
ing his  classes  without  his  daily  preparation 
than  a  distinguished  lawyer  or  clergyman 
would  think  of  managing  a  case  before 
court  and  jury,  or  preaching  a  sermon, 
without  special  reading  and  forethought. — 
Horace  Mann. 


The  young  teacher  should  learn  early 
that  teaching  and  talking  are  quite  different. 
Almost  any  recitation  in  which  the  teacher 
talks  half  the  time  is  a  failure.  It  seems 
that  the  teacher  thinks  the  pouring  out  of 
knowledge  is  the  main  thing. — Interstate 
School  Review. 


Never  were  there  so  many  lawsuits  grow- 
ing out  of  corporal  punishment  as  now. 
This  is  not  because  corporal  punishment  is 
so  common,  but  because  it  is  so  uncommon 
that  anyone  who  resorts  to  it  is  liable  to  get 
into  court.  Great  caution  is  needed  if  you 
inflict  punishment. — Am.  Primary  Teacher. 


Circumstances  vary;  vary  your  meth- 
ods to  suit  your  surroundings.  Do  not  fear 
to  leave  the  beaten  paths.  "All  roads  lead 
to  Rome,"  and  if  we  have  the  true  spirit  of 
teaching,  all  our  plans  and  devices  will  lead 
to  one  ultimate  end — the  "harmonious  de- 
velopment" of  the  children  in  our  care. — 
American  Primary  Teacher. 


Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  at  all. 
Poor  wages  are  better  than  none.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  work  for  nothing  than  to  be  idle. 
Strive  to  earn  more  than  you  get.  A  good 
worker  deserves  more  than  his  salary.  He 
who  is  not  worth  more  is  usually  worth  con- 
siderably less  than  his  salary.  One  should 
deserve  something  better  before  he  demands 
it  or  can  reasonably  hope  to  get  it. — Mis- 
souri School  Journal. 


The  one  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  disputes  at  Cleveland  and  other 
places  about  the  management  of  schools  is, 
that  no  system,  however  complete,  can  re- 
lieve the  people  of  their  responsibility.  The 
community  must  look  out  for  the  public 
interests  or  some  schemer  will  run  the 
machine  to  further  his  own  purposes.  This 
constant  attention  to  the  management  oi 
local  government  is  just  as  necessary,  too, 
in  the  back  township  as  in  the  city. — Ohio 
Educational  Monthly. 


The  prominent  "ladies'"  magazines  con- 
tinue to  print  cover  designs  ringing  every 
possible  change  on  the  idea  of  weddings. 
Marriage  is  a  very  good  thing — shame  on 
those  who  belittle  it ! — but  it  is  always  sick- 
ening to  see  so  much  stress  laid  on  the 
showy  side  of  it.  What  ought  to  be  empha- 
sized is  the  devoted  home  life,  which  is  the 
true  ideal  of  womanhood.  We  shall  be 
drifting  away  from  the  best  things  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  slight  this  side  of  the 
matrimonial  status. — Pathfinder. 


One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
superintendent  is  to  train  his  teachers.  The 
superintendent  should  occasionally  conduct 
a  recitation,  that  the  teachers  may  get  his 
ideas  as  to  the  best  method  of  doing  a  given 
thing.  He  should  be  able  to  help  his  teach- 
ers to  do  better  work.  The  superintendent 
should  study  the  art  of  encouragement,  and 
help  his  teachers  to  become  experts  in  the 
same  art,  for  it  is  an  art  to  know  when  and 
how  much  to  help,  when  and  how  much  to 
encourage. — Missouri  School  Journal. 


An  old  record  sums  up  the  duties  of  a 
New  England  schoolmaster  of  1661  as 
follows : 

1.  To  act  as  court  messenger. 

2.  To  serve  summonses. 
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3.  To  conduct  certain    ceremonial  ser- 
vices of  the  church. 

4.  To  lead  the  Sunday  choir. 

5.  To  ring  the  bell  for  public  worship. 

6.  To  dig  graves. 

7.  To  take  charge  of  the  school. 

8.  To  perform  other  occasional  duties. 


Cranks  have  sometimes  appeared  who 
reasoned  that  because  so  much  work  might 
be  done  in  eight  years  by  the  mythical 
"average  pupil,"  that  all  pupils  should  do 
that  much,  and  none  should  do  more ;  that 
exactly  one-eighth  of  it  should  be  done 
annually,  one-ninth  of  one-eighth  of  it 
monthly,  one-fourth  of  that  weekly,  and 
precisely  one-fifth  of  one-fourth  of  one- 
ninth  of  one-eighth  of  the  whole  should  be 
done  each  day,  even  if  the  victim  of  such 
procrustean  madness  had  to  take  his  books 
home  and  study  half  the  evening. — State 
Superintendent  Bayliss,  Illinois. 


Instead  of  recommending  to  the  board 
of  education  the  erection  of  a  commercial 
high  school  with  a  central  location,  Superin- 
tendent Cooley  will  suggest  that  commer- 
cial courses  similar  to  those  offered  in  the 
business  school  of  Philadelphia  be  given  in 
three  of  the  manual  training  schools.  The 
reason  urged  for  combining  the  work  of  the 
manual  training  schools  and  the  commercial 
schools  is  that  the  transportation  problem 
will  thus  be  solved  and  the  students  will 
be  enabled  to  attend  classes  in  buildings 
that  are  more  accessible  than  a  central 
school  would  be. — School  Weekly. 


While  in  teaching,  as  in  fashions,  it  is 
not  good  taste  to  be  always  taking  up  the 
newest  thing  out,  yet  a  disposition  to  hunt 
up  something  new  and  fresh  frequently  is 
a  commendable  feature,  and  one  that  will 
tend  to  keep  the  teachers  in  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  class.  If  the  new  is  no  bet- 
ter than  the  old,  the  change  will  give  new 
life  to  the  teaching.  When  a  teacher  finds 
it  hard  to  change  his  ways  of  doing  things, 
there  is  danger  that  he  is  near  the  dead-line. 
For  the  teacher's  sake,  as  well  as  the  pupils' 
let  us  have  a  system  that  will  admit  of  easy 
changes  from  one  plan  and  style  to  another. 
He  is  indeed  a  good  teacher  who  can  make 
use  of  all  the  good  methods  known  to  the 
profession. — Exchange. 


Not  only  the  best  but  the  most  modern 
thought  of  the  age  is  presented  in  school 
periodicals. 

They  supply  much  needed  information 
and  offer  an  abundance  of  helpful  sugges- 
tion. Insofar  as  method  and  device  are 
concerned,  they  cover  the  entire  field  of 
teaching,  and  the  general  spirit  and  tenor 
of  their  work  is  elevating  to  the  profession. 
They  are  so  varied  as  to  scope,  character 
and  purpose,  that  every  grade  teacher  can 
find  in  them  something  adapted  to  his  needs. 
No  one  should  dare  to  call  himself  a  teacher 
without  the  help  and  inspiration  of  the 
school  journals.  They  should  be  taken  by 
every  teacher;  not  only  taken,  but  read, 
studied  and  assimilated. — /.  H.  Tomlin. 


Some  idea  of  the  growth  and  size  of 
Columbia  University  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Government  postal  authorities  have 
compiled  statistics  showing  the  exceptionally 
large  business  done  by  the  sub-station  of 
the  post  office  there.  An  average  of  more 
than  23,000  letters,  10,000  pieces  of  second- 
class  mail  matter  and  more  than  fifty  pieces 
of  registered  mail  are  received  each  month. 
Almost  $800  in  stamps  are  sold  each  month 
besides  money  orders.  There  are  300  letter 
boxes  in  the  various  buildings  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  officers  and  teaching 
staff  of  the  university.  The  sub-station 
itself  has  five  separate  stations  in  its  charge 
located  in  different  buildings  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  student  mail,  and  fourteen  collections 
and  five  deliveries  are  made  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  every  day. 

Professor  E.  J.  James  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  does  not  look  on  the  prospects 
for  men  in  the  teaching  profession  as  being 
very  bright.    He  says : 

"I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  majority 
of  the  men  who  fill  professors'  chairs  in 
colleges  and  high  schools  to-day  are  there 
because  they  were  forced  to  teach  upon 
leaving  college,  and,  becoming  stranded, 
had  no  choice  but  to  remain  teachers. 
Teaching  offers  the  largest  pay  to  ah  un- 
skilled college  graduate.  Teaching  as  a 
rule  does  not  tempt  bright  men  because  of 
the  poor  prospects  and  uncertain  tenure  of 
employment.  The  ordinary  prospects  of  a 
Chicago  teacher  are  made  still  more  misera- 
ble because  of  the  policy  of  decreasing  ex- 
penses by  lopping  off  departments  or 
shortening  the  school  year.  The  system  is 
demoralizing  the  city  schools." — Exchange. 
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The  older  we  get,  the  more  we  realize 
this  fact,  and  he  who  says  he  does  not,  be  he 
young  or  old,  humble  or  mighty,  has  either 
a  colossal  conceit  or  an  elastic  conscience, 
and  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other:  Deliver  us 
from  the  man  who  is  always  in  the  right 
and  never  in  the  wrong.  If  there  is  an  ever- 
lasting nuisance  in  the  world,  it  is  he.  The 
reflection  in  the  glass  shows  him  the  one 
whose  judgment  is  infallible,  and  in  sorrow 
.his  eyes  gaze  upon  the  multitude  in  the 
wrong  because  they  do  not  agree  with  him. 
The  boy  who  starts  out  realizing  that  he 
must  make  errors,  but  with  the  determina- 
tion to  profit  by  them  and  not  repeat  them, 
has  learned  one  of  the  world's  great  lessons. 
Our  youth  should  be  trained  not  to  be  over 
cautious  through  fear  of  making  mistakes, 
not  to  be  over  proud  and  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  mistakes,  but  frankly  confess- 
ing when  he  finds  himself  in  the  wrong, 
undismayed,  through  perseverance  to  suc- 
ceed in  spite  of  mistakes. — Midland  Schools. 


The  kindergartners  say  it  is  a  growing 
opinion  that  it  is  near  the  age  of  eight  that 
the  child  begins  to  see  the  end  to  be  gained 
in  contradistinction  to  something  to  be  done, 
says  James  Champlin  Fernald  in  the  Atlan- 
tic. *  *  *  The  assumption  is  not  true  of 
real  children.  The  present  writer  knew,  for 
instance,  a  little  cherub  of  two  years'  ter- 
restrial experience,  who  found  the  cat  in  his 
high  chair  after  he  had  left  it,  and  went  to 
eject  her.  The  cat  objected  and  scratched 
his  hand,  whereupon  he  withdrew  to  think 
it  over.  That  high  chair  was  of  the  dislo- 
cating kind  that  can  become  a  low  easy  chair 
by  pulling  a  handle.  The  two-year-old 
walked  round  the  table,  came  up  behind 
Pussy's  strategic  position,  pulled  that 
handle,  and  brought  the  whole  fortification 
down  like  thunder.  That  cat  made  a  leap 
such  as  could  only  have  been  inspired  by  a 
conviction  of  the  approaching  end  of  all 
things ;  and  young  humanity  had  established 
forever  the  "dominion"  given  him  in 
Genesis  over  the  "beast  of  the  field." 


State  Superintendent  Hammond  has 
issued  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  rural 
schools  of  Michigan  in  which  he  traces  a 
number  of  the  sources  of  waste  of  the  public 
moneys.    He  says: 

i.  Money  paid  to  young  and  immature 
teachers  is,  in  a  large  degree,  wasted. 


2.  Money  paid  to  strangers  for  high- 
priced  apparatus  is  more  than  half  wasted. 

3.  Much  of  the  money  spent  for  fuel  in 
trying  to  heat  old  and  poorly  inclosed 
schoolrooms  is  wasted. 

4.  Frequent  changes  of  teachers  and  the 
confusion  resulting  therefrom  wastes  both 
time  and  money. 

5.  Frequent  changes  of  text-books  with- 
out the  advice  of  the  county  school  commis- 
sioner cause  considerable  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. 

Superintendent  Hammond  believes  that 
money  could  be  saved  in  these  direc- 
tions and  applied  to  increases  of  salary  for 
teachers.  The  result  would  be  that  a 
superior  class  of  teachers  would  at  once  be 
available  for  the  rural  schools. — The  School 
Journal. 


The  teachers  of  New  York  City  have 
urged  from  time  to  time  that  their  salaries 
ought  to  be  increased  and  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  janitor  of  a  public  school 
received  a  larger  salary  than  the  principal. 
This  assertion  has  been  unexpectedly  proved 
in  the  City  Record  just  issued  by  the 
municipal  authorities: 

E.  H.  Terwilliger,  janitor  of  School  No. 
1,  draws  $3,887  annually  and  William  H. 
Ettinger,  principal  of  the  same  school, 
$3,250.  Henry  Cassidy,  principal  of  School 
No.  5,  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3,250  a  year 
and  C.  K.  Birdsall,  who  sees  that  the  same 
building  is  swept  out  and  that  the  fires  are 
kept  burning,  gets  $4,420.  Of  the  180  jani- 
tors of  public  schools  in  New  York  City, 
26  draw  salaries  of  $3,500  a  year  or  more. 

Quite  a  number  are  paid  more  than  $4,000 
each,  while  hundreds  of  teachers  are  on  the 
rolls  at  $600  a  year.  Even  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  practically  all  of  the  assistant 
professors  and  instructors  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  are  paid  less  than 
the  leaders  among  the  head  janitors  of  the 
public  schools. 


We  all  have  troubles — things  in  our  daily 
personal  life  that  are  vexing  and  annoying, 
sometimes  things  that  are  painful  and  bur- 
densome. But  we  should  not  talk  about 
them.  We  have  no  right  to  scatter  our 
briers  and  thorns  about  us  so  that  others' 
feet  may  be  torn  by  them. 

Silence  about  ourselves  should  be  a  rule 
almost      without      exception.       Especially 
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should  the  rule  never  to  complain  be  an 
absolute  one.  No  matter  how  poorly  we 
have  rested  through  the  night,  we  need 
not  tell  the  whole  family  about  it  at  break- 
fast. Patient  bearing  of  the  portion  of  life's 
ills  that  come  to  us  is  the  characteristic  of 
ideal  Christian  faith. — Forward. 


In  speaking  of  agricultural  education  for 
the  farmer,  L.  F.  Weekley,  a  young  farmer 
of  Cooper  county,  Missouri,  remarks :  "The 
back-number  farmer  will  never  realize  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  he  needs  agri- 
cultural education,  for  he  is  set  in  his  ways, 
not  subject  to  change.  Education  is  for  the 
young  only,  yet  it  is  said  that  a  man  never 
gets  too  old  to  learn ;  but  the  greater  num- . 
ber  of  people  I  know  are  both  too  old  and 
too  wise  to  learn,  and  not  many  of  them 
know  anything  about  farming  as  a  science/' 
— Farmers'  Voice. 


THE  WANDERER 

Upon  a  mountain  height,  far  from  the  sea, 

I  found  a  shell, 
And  to  my  listening  ear  the  lonely  thing 
Ever  a  song  of  ocean  seemed  to  sing, 

Ever  a  tale  of  ocean  seemed  to  tell. 

How  came  that  shell  upon  the  mountain  height? 

Ah,  who  can  say 
Whether    there    dropped    by    some    too    careless 

hand, 
Or  whether   there   cast   when    Ocean    swept   the 
Land, 
Ere  the  Eternal  had  ordained  the  Day. 

Strange  was  it  not?    Far  from  its  native  deep, 

One  song  it  sang,— 
Sang  of  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  tide, 
Sang  of  the  misty  sea,  profound  and  wide, 

Ever  with  echoes  of  the  ocean  rang. 

And  the  shell  upon  the  mountain  height 

Sings  of  the  sea, 
So  do  I  ever,  leagues  and  leagues  away,— 
So  do  I  ever,  wandering  where  I  may, — 

Sing,  O  my  home !  sing,  O  my  home !  of  thee. 

— Eugene  Field. 


PRESENT    ASPECT    OP    ROMAN    FORUM 


From  "  Stepping-Stones  to  Literature  :  A  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades." 

Copyright,  1897,  by  SUvft;  Burdetl  Jc  Com  puny 
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HIGH  ABOVE 

(Song  for  Flag  Day) 


Words  composed  and  music  adapted  by 
Prin.  P.  H.  McQUADE,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Air:    Emmerich* 
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Let  it  wave!    Let  it  wave! 
'Neath   its   folds  no   cowering   slave, 
Ground  to  earth  by  tyrant  power, 
Waits  the  dawn  of  happier  hour; 
Under  it  all  men  are  free, 
Breathing  air  of  Liberty. 
We  revere  it,  let  us  cheer  it, 
Cheer  its  stripes,  cheer  its  stars. 
For  its  stripes  breathe  defiance, 
And  its  stars  speak  alliance, 
While  its  red  and  its  white, 
With  the  blue  of  truth  unite. 

Should  a  foe!     Should  a  foe! 
In  his  pride  his  strength  to  show, 
On  our  shore    presume  to  land, 
Firm,   undaunted   we  will   stand 
Shouting  loud  our  freemen's  cry, 
Our   proud   standard   waving   high, 


We  will   fight  him,   we  will   smite  him 

Till  he  fly!    Till  he  fly!      . 

For  stout  hearts  yield  them  never, 

And  strong  arms  conquer  ever 

In  defense  of  their  sires 

And  their  altars  and  their  fires. 

4.     May  it  stand!     May  it  stand! 
Guardian  o'er  the  happy  land, 
Where  our  sires  forever  broke 
Haughty   despot's   iron   yoke. 
Flag  of  might  and  flag  of  right, 
Patriots  hail  it  with  delight, 
High  we  rear  it,  loud  we  cheer  it. 
Cheer  its  red,  blue  and  white! 
For  the  North  and  South  united, 
And  the  East  and  West  are  plighted 
To  be  one  evermore, 
From  the  center  to  the  shore. 
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DEFECTS  IN  ENGLISH 

Principal  Scudder,  of  the  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.  Normal  School,  has  sent  out  the  fol- 
lowing circular  letter: 

The  State  Normal  School  at  New  Paltz 
begs  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers  of  neighboring  schools 
the  embarrassment  under  which  the  faculty 
labors  with  respect  to  the  bad  spelling, 
crude  English  and  lack  of  power  to  apply 
the  technical  rules  of  English  grammar  that 
is  shown  by  so  many  students  who  come  to 
us,  including  even  those  who  enter  on 
regents'  credentials.  Over  and  over  again 
students  are  obliged  to  extend  their  course, 
perhaps  give  up  altogether,  because  of  their 
inability  to  use  their  mother  tongue  with 
correctness  and  facility.  If  students  cannot 
express  their  thought  clearly,  if  they  are 
unable  to  present  creditable  written  exer- 
cises, if  their  written  and  oral  work  is 
marred  by  uncouth  expressions,  grammati- 
cal errors  and  mis-spelled  words,  surely  the 
normal  school  has  no  right  to  send  them  out 
into  the  world  with  a  life  license  to  teach, 
whatever  their  attainments  may  be  in  other 
subjects. 

•  To  be  sure  the  normal  schools  require  of 
those  in  the  high  school  graduates'  course 
20  weeks  in  rhetoric,  20  weeks  in  English 
literature  and  30  weeks  of  methods  in 
grammar  and  language,  but  even  with  the 
most  careful  attention  to  details  and  the 
most  arduous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  the  previous  deficiencies  in  Eng- 
lish are  often  such  that  the  students  cannot 
make  such  progress  as  would  entitle  them 
to  graduation. 

In  reply  to  a  request  to  indicate  principal 
defects,  details  of  some  of  the  more  glaring 
faults  are  given  by  several  members  of  the 
faculty  as  follows: 

"A  great  many  of  the  students  are  poor 
spellers. 

Verbs  do  not  agree  with  their  subjects. 

Pronouns  do  not  agree  with  their  ante- 
cedents. 

Sentences  lack  clearness. 

Many  students  have  so  limited  a  vocabu- 
lary that  they  cannot  express  their  thoughts 
well.,, 

"Feebleness  and  meagreness  of  expres- 
sion. 

Inaccurate  use  of  words. 

Loose  construction. 


Incorrect  syntax. 

Weak  spelling — in  too  many  cases  atro- 
cious." 

"The  principal  defects  are  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  words  in  common  use,  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between  words  similar 
in  meaning  or  form,  poor  spelling,  and 
errors  in  punctuation." 

"Inability  to  make  one  point  and  omit  all 
extraneous  matter. 

Carelessness  in  spelling  and  punctuation. 

The  use  of  'some'  as  an  adverb,  particu- 
larly in  the  expression  'quite  some.' 

The  use  with  a  dative,  of  a  preposition 
that  should  govern  only  the  accusative,  e.  g. 
T  can't  see  any  sense  into  it/  'There  is  no 
x  into  the  equation.'  " 

"I  find  many  of  our  students  deficient  in 
their  ability  to  speak  correctly.  They  show 
lack  of  training  and  of  sharp  criticism  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  language. 

The  defects  are  about  equally  distributed 
between  poor  enunciation,  incorrect  pro- 
nunciation and  awkward  construction. 
Their  spelling  also,  I  think,  might  be  im- 
proved." 

"In  general,  the  students  have  ability  to 
use  good  English,  but  they  are  extremely 
careless  and  fail  to  realize  its  importance. 
In  some  cases,  the  lack  of  ability  is  appall- 
ing. 

Principal  defects:  Slovenly  use  of  'shall 
and  will ;'  use  of  'to'  for  'at/  'like'  for  'as/ 
'can'  for  'may/  'good'  for  'well/  'who'  for 
'whom/  'into'  for  'in/  'in'  for  'into,'  present 
tense  for  past,  'we  was/  'he  don't,'  double 
negatives,  indefinite  use  of  pronouns." 

"In  general,  I  might  say,  the  crudities  of 
expression  and  the  incorrect  use  of  English 
heard  from  teachers  in  our  training  school 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  teachers  in  good 
public  schools." 

"In  an  average  class  of  90  members  45 
per  cent,  are  seriously  handicapped  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
correct  diction  and  sentence  structure,  or 
by  their  inability  to  apply  such  principles, 
or  by  both.  They  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  express  themselves  with 
clearness,  and  therefore  sometimes  even  re- 
fuse to  attempt  to  recite  when  called  on. 

Comparatively  few  grammatical  errors 
are  made  in  written  work  beyond  those  com- 
mon to  students  of  secondary  schools ;  'will' 
for  'shall/  'would'  for  'should/  adjectives 
for  adverbs,  etc.  '  The  serious  defects  lie  in 
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the  crudity  of  the  English  which  shows 
itself  in  a  limited  vocabulary,  in  colloquial 
expressions,  in  awkward  and  unintelligent 
sentence  structure." 

"Many  of  our  students  come  from  homes 
where  good  English  is  not  used  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  lack  of  early  training.  Possibly 
not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  our  students 
use  good  English." 

"The  confusion  of  shall  and  will. 

The  use  of  'went'  for  'gone'  and  vice 
versa. 

Use  of  'he  don't'  for  'he  doesn't.' 

Use  of  'good,'  i.  e.  'He  don't  feel  good 
this  morning.' 

Confusion  of  words;  academic  and  epi- 
demic, percept  and  precept. 

Coining  of  words;   double  negatives. 

Dropping  (h)  in  such  words  as  wheel, 
which,  what,  while,  etc. 

The  spelling  as  shown  on  examinations 
seems  to  be  especially  weak." 

We  are  attempting  through  this  circular 
to  urge  teachers  to  bring  the  attention  of 
pupils  more  pointedly  than  ever  to  the  neces- 
sity of  proper  English  training  before  they 
venture  on  a  normal  course.  The  faculty 
think  it  would  be  wise  if  students  who  wish 
to  become  teachers  were  subjected  to  un- 
usually severe  tests  in  English.  Deficiency 
in  English  and  not  deficiency  in  mental 
power  is  the  great  lack  in  our  students  and 
the  cause  of  many  failures  in  wrork. 

Communications  from  any  school  with 
reference  to  this  matter  will  be  welcome. 


USE  THE  BEST 

One  of  the  important  objects  of  the  school 
is  to  impress  the  habit  of  using  the  best 
words  and  the  best  forms  of  speech.  To 
accomplish  this  it  has  been  my  custom  to 
ask  my  pupils  this  question:  "Suppose 
you  were  in  a  palace  containing  many 
objects,  and  had  the  privilege  of  selecting 
such  as  you  choose,  would  you  not  take  the 
most  beautiful?  You  would  not  select 
much  worn  and  unfashionable  garments. 
And  yet  when  you  array  your  thoughts  you 
employ  the  first  words  that  you  happen  to 
pick  up.  You  seem  to  forget  there  are 
several  thousand  to  select  from.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  great  writers  are  those  that 
select  their  words  with  great  care." 

This  is    sufficient    for  an    introduction; 


there  are  then  two  courses  to  pursue:  (1) 
to  select  felicitous  expressions  from  the 
poets  mainly,  and  ever  encourage  them  to 
employ  the  best  words;  (2)  to  call  their 
attention  to  faulty  expressions  and  arouse 
an  aversion  to  their  use.  I  made  out  a  list 
of  faulty  expressions  that  were  held  to  be 
decidedly  inelegant,  and  yet  were  heard  in 
the  town,  and  began  a  crusade  against 
them;  it  was  not  difficult  to  tabulate  a 
number  at  once;  having  begun  the  work 
the  list  was  increased.  The  pupils  dealt 
with  were  in  the  eighth  grammar  grade,  and 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high 
school. 

The  pupils  had  small  blank  books  devoted 
mainly  to  the  subject  of  language;  in  these 
they  put  a  list  of  faulty  expressions  they 
heard;  usually,  in  the  grammar  class,  the 
expression  would  be  brought  up  and  tHe 
reason  given  for  rejecting  it.  This  list  was 
compiled  in  a  year. 

1.  It  looks  like  it  was  going  to  rain.  (The 
presentation  of  this  would  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  better  forms.  "It  looks  as  if 
it  was  (were)  going  to  rain;"'  or,  'as 
though  it  might  rain,"  etc.  It  will  appear 
that  "like"  is  not  employed  to  connect  sen- 
tences. This  discussion  is  an  important 
means  of  impressing  the  fixed  rules  of  lan- 
guage. 

2.  He  wended  his  way  among  the  desks. 

3.  John  went  and  Henry  likewise. 

4.  He  commenced  to  study. 

5.  Let  us  now  try  an  experiment.  (An 
expression  used  by  a  teacher.) 

6.  He  was  excessive  polijte. 

7.  The  flames  made  a  lurid  sky.  (In  the 
newspaper.) 

8.  The  then  mayor  was  absent.  (From 
a  newspaper.) 

9.  He  should  tell  whether  or  no  he  still 
abides  in  that  house. 

10.  He  is  taller  than  you  think. 

11.  Had  I  have  known  it  was  you. 

12.  I  had  ought  to  have  gone  there. 

13.  That  ends  up  the  business. 

14.  That  will  do  equally  as  well. 

15.  Go  and  fetch  it. 

16.  I  forbid  you  from  going. 

17.  I  can  not  tell  if  he  will  come. 

18.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  six  months. 

19.  He  left  it  alone. 

20.  I  almost  think  I  should  like  to  go. 

21.  I  shall  not  buy  a  dress  this  year  I 
don't  think. 
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22.  The  largest  circulation,  of  any  news- 
paper in  the  world. 

23.  On  either  side  of  the  wood  were  tall 
trees. 

24.  I  never  remember  doing  it. 

25.  He  is  way  down  in  Florida. 

26.  You  cannot  fail  doing  it  without  you 
forget  my  directions. 

27.  I  dislike  arithmetic  worse  than  gram- 
mar. 

28.  I  think  he  is  real  mean. 

29.  Flowers  of  every  description  were 
found  in  his  garden. 

30.  He  replied,  "I  have  nothing  farther 
to  say." 

31.  This  twenty  years  I  have  lived  in  this 
street. 

32.  No  other  way  but  this  was  open  to 
him. 

33.  The  people  flew  to  the  fort  for  safety. 

34.  At  what  hotel  do  you  stop? 

35.  But  he  had  to  contend  with  a  subtile 
foe. 

36.  She  has  a  very  tasty  dress. 

37.  He  went  a  little  piece  and  returned. 

38.  I  have  every  confidence  in  his  ability. 

39.  He  has  an  ugly  temper. 

40.  I  beg  to  announce,  etc. 

41.  His  success  was  due  to  his  ceaseless 
energy. 

42.  I  have  got  a  cold. 

43.  I  have  got  a  good  idea  of  the  coun- 
try, etc.     (Correct.) 

44.  It  is  funny  Peary  found  mosquitoes 
at  the  north. 

45.  It  is  an  illy  ventilated  room. 

46.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  go  there  to- 
day. 

47.  Did  you  hear  my  last  request? 

48.  The  class  may  take  the  balance  of  the 
chapter. 

49.  I  hope  the  class  will  behave  on  the 
occasion. 

50.  Of  two  evils  choose  the  least. 

Of  these  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is 
contended  by  some  that  they  are  correct  as 
they  stand;  very  careful  writers  in  47  use 
"latest"  for  "last;"  "lesser"  for  "least" 
in  50. 

In  regard  to  the  selection  of  words  a  part 
of  the  list  prohibited  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant  will  be  interesting  to  the  class  in 
literature. 

Above  for  more  than. 

Over  for  more  than. 

Aspiring  for  striving. 


Beat  for  defeated. 

Bagging  for  capturing. 

Balance  for  remainder. 

Banquet  for  dinner. 

Claimed  for  asserted. 

Devouring  element  for  fire. 

Inaugurate  for  begin. 

Jubilant  for  rejoicing. 

Smith  and  lady  for  Smith  and  wife. 

Leniency  for  lenity. 

Lengthy  for  long. 

Located  for  placed,  etc. 

Mutual  for  common. 

Party  for  person. 

Partially  for  partly. 

Quite  good  for  pretty  good. 

Reliable  for  trustworthy. 

Repudiate  for  disown. 

Roughs  for  rowdies. 

Couple  for  two. 

The  list  prohibited  by  Mr.  Bryant  affected 
the  tone  of  the  English  employed  in  the 
Evening  Post  for  many  years  after  he  re- 
tired as  its  editor. — Exchange. 


HINTS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  READING 

Reading  for  study  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
done  silently.  There  is  danger  of  calling 
for  too  much  oral  reading. 

In  so-called  sight-reading  for  children  the 
words  should  be  those  readily  recognized 
and  functioned.  The  sentences  should  be 
short  and  the  thought  and  emotion  within 
such  easy  grasp  that  the  reader  can  give 
his  energies  to  expression. 

Do  not  put  a  book  into  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren and  ask  them  to  read  orally  at  sight 
a  bit  of  history,  a  scientific  observation,  or  a 
story  that  you  could  not  read  without 
study. 

Two  motives  govern  the  desire  to  read 
aloud :  First,  the  desire  to  share  with  others 
what  one  possesses;  second,  the  necessity 
for  expression  as  an  outlet  for  aroused 
energy. 

Do  not  call  for  oral  reading  until  the 
children  have  something  to  tell.  Ideal  con- 
ditions for  oral  reading  are  one  book,  a 
reader,  an  audience,  and  interesting 
material. 

Do  riot  lose  the  children's  point  of  view 
in  reading.  They  read  because  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  story,  and  are  impatient  of 
interruptions.  "I  don't  see,"  said  one  little 
girl,  "what  our  teacher  meant.     We  were 
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so  interested  in  that  story  we  could  hardly 
keep  our  seats,  and  she  kept  stopping  us  and 
asking  us  questions,  and  making  us  do  it 
over  and  over  again  until  we  just  couldn't 
stand  it.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  that  school 
any  more." 

Do  not  allow  a  child  who  is  reading  orally 
to  struggle  with  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word.  Help  him  incidentally,  keep  him  un- 
conscious of  his  difficulty.  The  book  means 
to  many  children  only  a  struggle  with 
words,  and  oral  reading  word-calling.  They 
imagine  only  words,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  which 
words  are  the  signs. 

Do  not  drill  upon  words  or  phonics  in 
close  connection  with  oral  reading,  lest  the 
child's  mind  be  distracted  from  the  thought. 
The  whole  energy  of  both  teacher  and  class 
should  be  directed  towards  one  end — the 
securing  of  vivid  images  and  adequate  ex- 
pression. 

Do  not  call  upon  one  child  to  criticise 
another's  reading,  or  ask  him  what  is  wrong 
with  it,  or  how  he  would  read  it ;  the  inter- 
est should  be  so  intense  that  the  impulse  of 
every  child  is  to  express  his  own  images, 
not  to  criticise  others.  Call  for  reading 
from  the  different  children.    The  class  will 


unconsciously  note  differences  and  select 
the  most  truthful  interpretation  of  the  text 

Cultivate  a  habit  of  independent  study  of 
the  text. 

Do  not  ask  the  children  how  they  would 
read  this  line  or  that  stanza ;  let  them  read 
and  judge  from  their  expression  what 
images  they  have.  If  they  are  not  appro- 
priate and  full,  stimulate  to  better  imaging 
by  questions,  by  pictures,  by  stories,  and 
then  call  for  expression  when  the  emotion 
is  at  its  height. 

Do  hot  analyze  a  section  until  the  life  is 
all  taken  out  of  it.  Allow  only  such  dis- 
cussions and  analysis  as  will  'make  the 
images  vivid.  View  the  selection  as  a 
whole.  Strike  for  the  great  central  thought ; 
this  includes  the  lesser. — Chicago  Institute 
Course  of  Study. 


"I  met  a  little  elf  man  once, 

Down  where  the  lilies  blow; 
I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  small, 
And  why  he  didn't  grow. 

He   slightly   frowned,   and  with   his  eye 
He  looked  me  thro'  and  thro'; 

Tm  quite  as  big  for  me,'  said  he, 
'As  you  are  big  for  you/  " 

— Selected. 
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ONE  should  not  seek  to  stimulate  and 
incite  the  child  mentally  before  the 
time.  This  is  particularly. true  of  children 
burdened  with  some  innate  psychopathic 
tendency.  But  it  holds  good  also  for  others 
who  are  shown  not  to  have  inherited  any 
nervousness.  Fortunately,  it  is  true,  the 
healthy  children  favor  such  a  process  of 
early  stimulation  less  than  those  who  de- 
velop early,  but  pathologically ;  besides,  the 
healthy  children  are  more  likely  to  have 
reasonable  parents. 

At  a  later  age,  one  should  not  try,  out  of 
vanity  or  other  reprehensible  grounds,  to 
consign  children  to  a  calling  that  is  too  high 
for  their  endowment  and  too  difficult  for 
their  physical  power,  and  hence  require 
their  attendance  at  schools  that  are  not 
adapted  to  them.  But  if  one  is  guilty  of  it, 
he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  school 
for  taxing  the  children  too  severely. 

Furthermore,  physicians  have  said  and 
complained  much  of  the  home-tasks.  There 
is  a  very  simple  means  of  removing  them, 
or  at  least  limiting  them  wisely.  For  exam- 
ple, the  parents  could  rouse  themselves  to 
declare:  "We  shall  help  our  child  under  no 
circumstances;  but  we  shall  give  him  a  writ- 
ten statement  every  time  that  he  could  not 
perform  the  task  alone,  and  hence  had  not 
done  it."  The  over-feeding  with  indigesti- 
ble material  would  then  soon  cease  and  the 
child  would  remain  mentally  healthier. 

Koch,  also,  with  a  view  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  present  generation,  regards 
the  demand  as  indispensable.  "No  more 
home-tasks,  or,  at  the  most,  only  one  hour 
work  at  most  also  for  the  more  weakly 
endowed."  In  our  time  a  predisposing 
somatic  or  psychic  weakness  and  nervous- 
ness are  prevalent  to  a  very  different  extent 
than  formerly.  Also  the  departmental  sys- 
tem of  teaching  of  to-day  results  in  more 
intensive  work  in  the  pupils.  For  both 
reasons  the  time  devoted  to  study  must  be 
reduced  if  any  regeneration  is  still  to  be 
introduced,  and  we  would  not  hasten  on  to 
conditions  in  which  regret  comes  too  late. 

Likewise  under  no  circumstances  should 
supplementary  hours    be  imposed    upon  a 


nervously  disposed  child,  in  order  (as  by 
means  of  an  extra  tutor)  to  support  the 
work  of  the  school  at  home.  If  it  is  really 
possible  for  a  weak  child  to  bear  additional 
hours  of  work,  without  being  made  weaker 
by  them,  then  one  ought  to  cultivate  in  him 
the  interests  that  do  not  find  sufficient  nour- 
ishment in  the  school.  For  example,  if  it 
is  not  able  to  keep  up  the  first  year  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  then  at  home  permit  it 
diligently  to  draw,  build,  model  and  the  like. 
It  is  the  sense  of  form  that  has  been  back- 
ward in  development,  and  which  is  entirely 
smothered  by  the  letter.  If  it  cannot  keep 
up  in  arithmetic,  then  banish  the  figures  at 
home ;  take  the  child  out  into  field  and'for- 
est  to  walk  and  let  it  grasp  the  numbers 
which  are  offered  in  the  trees,  flowers,  ani- 
mals, railroads  and  the  like.  Then,  if  the 
child  is  not  prompted,  that  is  perhaps  his 
good  fortune;  his  mental  health  will  be 
exposed  to  slighter  harms. 

The  things  that  occur  in  this  nagging 
with  emoty  word  cram  often  defy  all  de- 
scription. I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
feeble-minded  pupils  who  had  to  read,  prate, 
and  write  of  things  which  they  had  never 
learned  to  recognize.  Indeed,  this  is  no  rare 
phenomenon  also  among  the  mentally 
sound;  but  the  latter  finally  take  care  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  thought- 
content.  One  very  excitable  weak-minded 
boy  of  nine  years  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween one  and  two;  i.  <?.,  he  could  not  with 
certainty  take  two  sticks  from  a  pile.  But 
the  mother  assured  me  that  he  had  been 
awakened  at  night  from  sleep  by  order  of 
the  director  of  the  institution,  to  count  to 
fifty ;  i.  e.,  to  memorize  the  names  of  num- 
bers. The  same  boy,  among  other  things, 
could  rehearse  from  memory  and  with  cor- 
rect emphasis  whole  fables  from  Hey,  with- 
out being  able  to  understand  a  single 
sentence  of  them;  for  example,  without 
being  able  to  point  out  in  the  picture  the 
boy,  bird,  bush  or  nest.  If  he  was  to  draw 
or  sketch  anything,  as  a  window,  he  began 
to  recite:  "Win-,"  etc.  Thus  we  do  edu- 
cate parrots  instead  of  men;  and  what  is 
more,    we    brag   of    the    accomplishment. 
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Would  that  such  children  might  never  get 
to  see  a  single  mind-killing  letter,  and  in  its 
place  learn  to  decipher  the  languages  of 
nature  and  of  human  life !  "The  instruction 
of  parrots  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  pattern,,, 
warned  Comenius  something  over  350  years 
ago.  But  human  parrots  are  still  to  be 
found  in  schools  higher  than  the  institutions 
for  feeble-minded.  Here,  also,  when  ideas 
are  wanting,  one  is  accustomed  to  drill  in 
a  word  for  it  at  the  right  time.  And  if  it  is 
successful,  then  it  is  called  "making 
progress." 

But  not  all  requirements  have  been  met 
if  one  has  succeeded  in  preventing  the  over- 
taxing of  children  through  school  work. 
The  children,  like  the  parents,  must  also  be 
protected  from  injuring  themselves  in  their 
free  hours  still  more  than  study  would  have 
injured  them  in  the  same  time.  But  it  is 
just  here  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
inexcusable  negligence  occurs.  Hence  if 
the  pupils,  freed  from  school  tasks,  are  not 
to  run  into  byways  that  will  endanger  their 
mental  health,  care  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide in  the  free  hours  for  some  employment 
or  for  physical  activity  under  reliable  super- 
vision that  will  guard  both  body  and  soul 
from  harm.  Far  too  often,  however, 
parents  avoid  these  duties,  indeed  even 
smooth  the  way  of  their  children  to  their 
injury,  bringing  them  up  to  a  sensuality  that 
weakens  body  and  poisons  mind  and  heart. 
As  Koch  (p.  303)  so  aptly  depicts  "Pocket- 
money  is  given  to  an  extent  that  overlaps 
all  reasonable  bounds ;  and  dances  are  given 
for  children  lasting  until  far  into  the  night. 
Evening  after  evening  society  and  theater 
are  sought,  all  kinds  of  reading  are  allowed, 
carousing  and  excessive  smoking  are  clap- 
ped on  the  back,  etc.  In  our  day,  in  fact, 
even  young  children  are  taught  to  ape  the 


unnatural  life  of  their  elders  and  one  either 
does  not  see  how  sleep  and  assimilation  have 
been  curtailed,  how  pale  and  how  nervous 
they  are  or  how  they  suffer  physically,  or, 
seeing,  is  proud  of  the  blase  and  coquettish 
apes." 

It  is  important,  also,  that  the  children 
sleep  sufficiently.  But  on  this  account  the 
school  need  not  begin  an  hour  later  as  Koch 
requires.  It  is  far  more  suitable  to  send  the 
children  earlier  to  bed ;  the  younger,  at  all 
events,  before  the  evening  meal  of  the 
adults.  This  is  their  best  and  surest  means 
of  escaping  temptations  to  disturb  sleep  and 
injure  the  nervous  system  by  indulgence  in 
tea,  beer,  spiced  meats  and  the  like.  "A  full 
belly  does  not  like  to  study,"  said  Luther ; 
but  it  is  worse  at  sleeping  and  induces  dis- 
quieting dreams.  Therefore,  above  all,  tem- 
perance in  the  evening  meals  of  children. 

But  many  sins  are  committed  in  this  re- 
gard. They  are  fewer  in  the  case  of 
healthy  children,  both  because  their  parents 
are  accustomed  to  think  more  healthfully 
concerning  these  questions  and  because  such 
children  can  bear  more  than  those  who  are 
psychopathically  disposed.  Yet  cases  are 
known  to  me  in  which  boys  already  on 
the  threshold  of  mental  disease,  had  to  be- 
gin work  in  the  morning  at  six  o'clock  and 
often  were  only  permitted  to  shut  the  book 
in  the  evening  at  half  past  nine ;  then  pun- 
ishment with  the  cane,  also,  had  its  part  to 
play  into  the  bargain,  so  that  a  depression 
of  the  spirits  was  added  to  the  mental  over- 
taxation, which  makes  it  far  more  danger- 
ous. That  which  the  social  life  of  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  blessed  with 
abundance  of  means  often  offers  too  freely, 
unfortunately  is  denied  the  children  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people:  through  these 
privations  they  are  injured  in  body  and  soul. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  TRUSTEES 

S.   A.   PBAVY,  COMMISSIONER,   SECOND  DISTRICT,   CATTARAUGUS   CO.,   N.   V. 


BELIEVING  that  trustees  are  generally 
much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their 
schools,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest 
the  following  lines  along  which  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  some  improvement: 

School  Houses. — The  school  house  should 
not  only  be  comfortable,  but  one  of  the 


neatest  and  most  attractive  buildings  in  the 
district. 

This  would  mean  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  pupils,  better  work  by  the  teacher 
and  an  indirect  value  added  to  all.  district 
property.  It  is  not  strange  that  pupils  fre- 
quently become  anxious  to  leave  a  dilapi- 
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dated  old  school  house  and  enter  the  village 
school  long  before  they  have  finished  the 
common  branches. 

Keep  the  plaster  or  paper  in  good  repair 
and  do  not  spare  paint  inside  or  outside  the 
buildings.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  warm  floors.  Greater  comfort  would 
be  secured  and  much  fuel  saved. 

Chseis.— Filthy  closets  are  the  abomina- 
tion of  country  schools.  I  am  obliged  to 
say  that  comparatively  few  schools  in  this 
commissioner  district  are  complying  strictly 
with  the  "Health  and  Decency  Act."  Closets 
should  be  ceiled  and  clap-boarded  or  built 
in  some  other  as  substantial  style,  and* 
painted  within  and  without.  Boys  should 
be  provided  with  suitable  urinals.  They 
may  be  cheaply  constructed  out  of  zinc. 
This  would  prevent  much  of  the  filth  so 
often  found  in  boys'  closets.  The  teacher 
should  inspect  the  closets  daily,  and 
promptly  attend  to  any  misdemeanors.  They 
should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key  if  neces- 
sary. No  marking  or  defacement  of  walls 
should  be  tolerated.  The  vaults  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  as  soon  after  school 
meeting  as  possible,  and  wall  sprinkled  with 
lime. 

Grounds. — School  grounds  should  always 
be  well  drained,  graded  and  provided  with 
flowers,  shrubs  and  trees.  The  teacher  and 
children  will  always  be  interested  in  these 
with  proper  encouragement  from  the  trus- 
tees. A  few  loads  of  gravel  about  the  door 
way  would  often  be  an  excellent  thing 
where  yards  are  inclined  to  be  muddy. 

Equipment. — To  secure  the  best  results, 
a  workman  must  be  provided  with  the  best 
modern  tools  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
An  abundance  of  good  blackboards,  an  un- 
abridged dictionary,  a  globe,  a  good  modern 
library,  and  a  few  maps  are  essentials  to 
good  teaching. 

Where  new  boards  are  put  in  I  strongly 
recommend  slate  as  being  the  most  satis- 
factory in  all  respects  and  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run.  A  satisfactory  dictionary  can 
be  bought  for  about  $10.00,  one-half  of 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  state. 

Teaching  a  child  how  to  read  puts  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  in  his  hands  unless  at  the 
same  time  he  be  taught  what  to  read.  No 
possible  investment  can  yield  larger  returns 
than  money  spent  for  good  books  for  the 
school  library.  Applications  for  library 
money  should  be  forwarded  to  commissioner 


as  soon  as  possible  after  school  meeting. 
The  state  will  duplicate  the  district's  money 
in  full  as  long  as  fund  lasts. 

All  books  and  apparatus  should  have  cases 
for  their  safe  and  proper  keeping. 

It  is  usually  best  to  avoid  agents.  Their 
goods  are  generally  high-priced  and  fre- 
quently of  little  use  to  teachers. 

Five  or  ten  dollars  expended  each  year 
would  soon  provide  any  rural  school  with 
an  excellent  equipment. 

Flag. — A  good  flag  can  be  purchased  for 
two  or  three  dollars,  and  with  good  care  it 
would  last  as  many  years.  It  should  be 
taken  in  nights  and  during  storms  or  high 
winds. 

I  hope  no  trustee  will  allow  a  flag  to  fly 
which  is  tattered  or  otherwise  unsuitable, 
and  which  will  not  fully  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  future  citizens  of  this  great 
republic. 

Teachers. — I  consider  it  usually  best, 
even  with  young  teachers,  to  hire  for  entire 
year.  It  saves  much  trouble  for  trustee; 
a  teacher  will  do  better  work,  and  the  school 
will  suffer  less  from  frequent  change. 

School  Registers. — Do  not  use  the  old 
register.  A  sufficient  number  of  new  ones 
has  been  sent  to  all  town  clerks.  Before 
delivering  register  to  teacher  fill  out  the 
necessary  blanks  in  front  part,  especially 
the  "census  schedule."    This  is  important. 

Compulsory  Attendance. — I  think  it  bet- 
ter ordinarily  for  a  trustee  to  direct  the 
teacher  to  notify  the  attendance  officer 
directly  of  any  cases  of  unsatisfactory  at- 
tendance. This  matter  should  be  attended 
to  vigorously.  The  public  money  may  de- 
pend upon  it. 

Grade  Examinations. — The  uniform  grade 
examinations  will  occur  this  year  as  fol- 
lows: *  *  *  *  *.  Trustees  should 
arrange  to  have  their  schools  in  session  on 
these  dates. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  my  personal  atten- 
tion to  any  matter  that  may  seem  to  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  your  school. 


Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  com- 
passed about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sin  which  doth  so  easilv  beset  us,  and 
let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us. — Heb.  12:1. 
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It  is  about  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  National 
Association  will  meet  at  Detroit,  July  8-12; 
the  State  Association  at  Buffalo,  July  5,  6, 
7,  and  the  State  Summer  Institutes  will  be 
held  from  July  8  to  26,  inclusive. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  Summer  Insti- 
tutes provided  by  the  State  to  be  held  July 
8-26,  at  Thousand  Island  Park  and  Chau- 
tauqua. Summer  schools  will  also  be  held 
in  this  State  at  New  York  University,  July 
8  to  August  16;  Cornell,  July  5  to  August 
16;  a  nature  study  school  for  four  weeks 
from  July  23rd,  at  Briarcliffe  Manor,  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.,  under  George  P. 
Powell,  formerly  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Cornell  University. 
*     *     * 

Every  visit  to  Chicago  but  adds  to  the 
conviction  that  E.  G.  Cooley  is  one  of  the 
wisest,  most  vigorous,  most  professional  of 
our  school  men.  All  the  talent  is  not  in  the 
men  of  whom  we  have  known  most. — N.  E. 
Journal  of  Education. 

"Dost  thou  confess  so  much?"  If  so, 
there  is  still  chance  for  those  not  "known." 
— i.  e.  widely  advertised.  The  shafts  in  our 
February  and  March  issues  evidently  went 
home. 


It  is  such  paragraphs  as  the  following 
that  cause  teachers  to  lose  faith  in  educa- 
tional leaders  and  writers.  These  vapid 
sentences  are  by  a  well-known  western 
superintendent.  "Child  mind  must  be  stud- 
ied in  the  children,  themselves.  The  child 
is  the  starting  point." 

"Yea,  verily,"  as  Dominie  Sampson  was 
wont  to  say. 

Truly  thus  dost  say  such  a  simple  thing 
in  such  a  solemn  way. 


The  Educational  Review,  approving  the 
proposal  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Education  for  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Inspector  of  Normal  Schools,  after  explain- 
ing the  benefits  that  ought  to  accrue  from 
such  inspection,  recommends  the  proposed 
plan   for  all  states.     Dr.   Butler's  articles 


seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  unaware  New- 
York  State  has  already  followed  Michigan's 
lead  in  this  matter  and  appointed  Principal 
Andrews,  of  Seneca  Falls,  as  Inspector  of 
Normal  Schools.  The  results  are  already 
apparent.  One  of  the  best  of  these  has  been 
the  impressing  upon  the  local  normal 
authorities  and  all  others  that  these  are 
State,  not  local  institutions,  and  that  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  State  for  the 
character  and  way  of  their  work. 


Our  readers  will  remember  reading  under 
our  department  "The  Best  to  Be  Found"  in 
a  recent  issue,  the  statement  of  Dr.  Pilgrim, 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Poughkeepsie,  that  the  greatest  percentage 
of  deaths  in  that  institution  for  ten  years 
occurred  between  the  hours  of  three  and 
six  p  .m.  /Die  same  article,  which  was  from 
the  Journal  of  Physical  Culture,  stated  that 
Dr.  Lombard,  in  his  investigation  of  the 
diurnal  variation  of  strength,  found  that  the 
strength  was  least  at  four  a.  m.  and  four 
p.  M. 

This  would  seem  to  be  about  the  best 
argument  we  have  met  with  against  the 
detention  of  pupils  at  the  close  of  school  in 
the  afternoon  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
If  four  p  m  is  one  of  the  periods  of  least 
strength,  regardless  of  other  depressing  or 
exhausting  conditions,  it  must  certainly  bt 
one  of  the  poorest  times  of  the  day  in  which 
children,  who  have  just  completed  several 
hours  of  study  and  confinement,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with  either  in  the  way  of 
study  or  instruction. 

*     *     * 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  notwith- 
standing the  outcry  against  the  teaching  of 
temperance  hygiene  in  our  schools,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  of  State  and 
City  Superintendents  appointed  a  year  ago 
to  define  the  position  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  country  on  the  question,  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Chicago  in  February  last,  re- 
ported against  the  Council's  taking  a  posi- 
tion adverse  to  such  instruction,  which  is  in 
substance  an  endorsement  of  the  present 
practice  in  regard  thereto.  The  committee 
stated  that,  notwithstanding  presumably 
scientific  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
alcohol  in  proper  quantities  is  a  food,  the 
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weight  of  practical  evidence  as  to  its  injuri- 
ous effects  is  so  great,  it  would  be  unwise 
for  the  Council  to  make  any  decision  in  the 
matter. 

We  believe  the  committee  and  Council 
acted  wisely.  The  amount  of  harm  possibly 
done  through  indiscreet  and  intemperate 
teaching  of  temperance  hygiene  is  infinitesi- 
mal compared  with  the  evils  to  humanity 
caused  by  drink.  More  than  this,  the 
progress  of  education  itself  has  its  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  enormous  expense  of  states 
and  communities  made  necessary  by  the  evils 
of  intemperance. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  referring  to  the 
instruction  of  temperance  hygiene  in  our 
American  schools,  expressed  the  wish  that 
such  instruction  could  be  given  in  every 
school  room  in  France. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  DRAWING  AND 
MANUAL  TRAINING  WORK 

In  an  abstract  of  the  recommendations 
of  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  New  York 
City,  published  in  our  March  issue,  we  made 
a  statement  which  we  fear  is  calculated  to 
create  an  erroneous  impression  in  regard  to 
the  course  of  study  and  the  work  in  draw- 
ing and  manual  training  misrepresents  Mr. 
Maxwell  and  does  injustice  to  all  having  to 
do  in  any  way  with  that  work  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
Abstracts  are  always  incomplete  and  to  that 
extent  liable  to  be  misleading. 

We  quoted  Superintendent  Maxwell  as 
declaring  that  "the  methods  of  teaching 
form  study  and  drawing  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  should  be  reformed.,,  It  doubt- 
less would  have  been  better  and  more  accu- 
rate to  state  that  the  Superintendent  objects 
to  the  methods,  not  of  teaching  form  study 
and  drawing,  but  of  teaching  the  so-called 
"constructive  work"  in  paper.  Because  on 
page  83  of  his  report,  he  says:  "I  think, 
also,  that  the  work  in  color  and  in  free-hand 
object  drawing  is  well  done  and  is  constantly 
improving,"  and  later  on  the  same  page  "of 
the  shop  work  for  boys  as  far  as  it  goes  I 
can  speak  only  in  praise."  While  "as  far 
as  it  goes  might  seem  equivocal,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  thirty-one  shops  in 
the   city,  accommodating  each  week  some 


11,000  pupils,  each  receiving  one  lesson  a 
week,  this  must  be  construed  as  unqualified 
praise. 

While  the  implied  criticism  of  the  City 
Superintendent  on  the  "constructive  work" 
in  paper,  is  probably  well  put,  it  ought  in 
justice  to  be  said  that  this  work  is  yet  new 
as  far  as  the  great  majority  of  teachers  in 
most  cities  as  well  as  New  York  is  con- 
cerned, and  to  some  extent  there  is  yet  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter and  details  of  the  work  as  well  as  how 
it  shall  be  used  (in  correlation  or  other- 
wise), and  as  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be 
given  it. 

For  instance,  according  to  the  New  York 
course  of  study  in  what  is  known  as  con- 
structive work  in  "oak  tag"  in  the  grammar 
grades,  an  opportunitv  is  given  the  intelli- 
gent teacher  to  secure  from  her  pupils  origi- 
nal forms  based  on  others  they  have  pre- 
viously made,  but  embodying  their  own 
ideas  as  to  proportion  and  beauty  of  form. 
These  same  principles  of  course  will  later 
have  to  be  extended.  But  as  the  result  of 
our  own  experience  in  this  work,  we  know 
that  such  extension  must  be  made  cau- 
tiously, and  that  the  teachers  must  be  made 
very  familiar  with  the  work  before  they  can 
undertake  to  secure  originality  and  individ- 
uality in  exercises  designed  and  executed 
by  their  pupils. 

Hence  we  fear  that  our  too  concise 
abstract  did  injustice  to  many  class  teachers 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  whose  work 
is  showing  progressive  appreciation  of  the 
principles  underlying  all  manual  education. 
To  state,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
abstract,  that  the  whole  system  of  form 
study  and  drawing  shold,  in  its  methods,  be 
reformed,  gives  an  impression  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  which  will  be  gained  by  the 
perusal  of  the  City  Superintendent's  report 
as  a  whole. 


A  REFORMATORY  FOR  MISDE- 
MEANANTS 

Not  enough  attention  was  given  by  either 
educational  interests  or  the  general  public 
to  a  bill  that  was  before  the  last  Legislature., 
which  originated  and  was  urged  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons.  It  was  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Reformatory  for  male  misde- 
meanants. 

The  present  condition  of  affairs  provides 
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for  the  education  and  restraint  of  truants 
and  incorrigibles  under  sixteen  years,  at 
such  places  as  the  Westchester  Protectory, 
Rochester  Industrial  School,  and  the  Insti- 
tution at  White  Plains  in  this  State.  Then 
we  have  the  Elmira  Reformatory  for  those 
of  maturer  age  convicted  of  felony.  But 
there  is  no  place  of  restraint  and  punish- 
ment that  provides  proper  conditions  and 
education  for  that  very  large  class  of  way- 
ward boys  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
eighteen,  who,  while  not  criminals,  are  drift- 
ing theretoward  and  who  have  been  arrested 
and  convicted  of  misdemeanors.  These  at 
present  have  to  be  sent  to  local  jails  or  to 
penitentiaries,  for  terms  varying  from  thirty 
days  to  anything  less  than  a  year.  Here 
they  are  thrown  in  with  a  criminal  class, 
live  in  semi-idleness,  strengthening  their 
already  bad  habits,  not  staying  long  enough 
to  be  sufficiently  punished  and  not  being 
given  any  opportunity  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion or  industrial  training.  The  fact  that 
the  industrial  reformatories  above  referred 
to  keep  boys  until  their  sixteenth  year  has 
induced  the  Prisons  Commission  to  fix  the 
minimum  age  for  admission  to  the  proposed 
institution  at  sixteen  years.  From  this  age 
on  up  to  twenty-five,  the  institution  would 
provide  restraint,  punishment  and  industrial 
education  for  mere  misdemeanants. 

The  merit  of  this  proposition  needs  no  dis- 
cussion ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  the  number  of  such  mere  misdemean- 
ants committed  to  the  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries of  this  State  during  the  past  year 
was  10,000,  and  of  this  number  2,000  were 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  measure  last  winter  met  the  fate  of 
most  new  legislation  and  failed  of  passage. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  to  enact  this 
law  will  be  promptly  renewed  next  winter, 
and  that  neither  special  interest,  apathy,  nor 
a  false  sense  of  economy  will  obstruct  or 
delay  its  passage. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education,  bearing  on 
this  very  point  is  of  interest,  as  showing 
how  wide  and  earnest  the  feeling  is  in  regard 
to  this  matter  among  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  conversant  with 
the  facts  and  conditions. 

"All  the  tendencies  of  the  day  den  .ami 
the  classification  of  criminals  and  the  dis- 
crimination between  their  restraint,  punish- 
ment and  education.     Massachusetts,   'hat 


has  usually  led  in  reform  methods  of  ticit 
ing  criminals,  is  now  facing  a  new  problem 
ivs  the  proposition  for  an  intermediate  indus- 
trial school  for  criminals,  who  are  not  tough, 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen. 

"More  than  sixty  Massachusetts  judges 
declare  over  their  own  signatures  that  there 
is  no  suitable  place  to  which  the  ordinary 
juvenile  offender  between  fifteen  and  eigh- 
teen can  be  sent.  The  State  has  done  too 
much  for  her  schools  and  her  children  to  fail 
now  to  make  suitable  school  provision  for 
these  youth. 

"There  is  no  better  place  for  boys  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  than  at  the  famous 
Lyman  school ;  there  is  no  better  reforma- 
tory for  toughs  and  young  men  from  eigh- 
teen upwards  than  at  Concord ;  but  neither 
is  adapted  to  youth  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
who  are  not  professional  toughs.  Largely 
because  of  the  testimony  of  the  judges,  it  is 
proposed  to  have  an  intermediate  industrial 
school  for  this  class  of  boys,  who  need  edu- 
cation and  not  punishment,  a  school  and 
not  a  reformatory.  The  movement  is  educa- 
tional and  should  be  so  regarded." 

New.  York  State  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
behind  Massachusetts  in  this  most  salutary 
movement. 


They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
him.— Psalms  126:5-6. 


THE  MIRROR  OF  LIFE 

"Do  you  wish  for  a  kindness  ?    Be  kind. 

Do  you  ask  for  truth  ?    Be  true. 
What  you  give  of  yourself,  you  iind;    . 
Your  world  is  a  reflex  of  you.  i 

For  life  is  a  mirror.    You  smile  \ 
And  a  smile  is  your  sure  return^. 

Bear  hate  in  your  heart,  and  erewhile 
Your  whole  world  with  hatred  iri\\  burn. 

Set  love  against  love.     Every  deed  \ 
Shall,  armed  like  a  fate,  recoil- 

You   shall  gather  your  fruit  from  Ithe  seed 
That  you  cast  yourself  in  the  soil.  | 

Each  act  is  a  separate  link 

In  the  chain  of  your  weal  or  your  Jwoe; 
Cups  you  offer  another  to  drink 

The  taste  of  their  dregs  you  shaJ  know." 

^-Selected 
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AT  LARGE 

Hon.  William  A.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  has 
offered  prizes  of  $100  and  $50  respectively  for 
the  best-kept  school  grounds  in  the  State. 


COUNTIES 

Albany — The  principal  ship  of  the  Coeymans 
school  has  been  secured  by  K.  W.  Mabie,  of  Kin- 
derhook.  Principal  Mabie  is  deemed  a  progres- 
sive school  man  in  every  respect. — Prof.  E.  W. 
Wetmore,  A.  M.,  of  the  State  Normal  College, 
will  conduct  a  seminar  in  "Modern  Applications 
of  Electricity,  Their  Theory  and  Practice,"  dur- 
ing April  and  May. — A  recent  meeting  of  the 
.Hudson  River  Schoolmaster's  club  opened  with 
a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck.  Dr.  Elmer  H. 
Capen,  of  Tufts  College,  was  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  and  spoke  upon  the  theme,  "Educa- 
tional Portents  of  the  New  Century."  The 
speaker,  in  his  remarks,  became  an  interesting 
prophet  of  the  future  of  his  calling,  and  was  in- 
teresting in  his  analysis  of  the  educational  situ- 
ation. The  morning  session  was  held  at  the 
Albany  academy.  Inspector  I.  O.  Crissey,  of  the 
Regents'  department,  read  a  paper  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "Business  Education,  Its  Present  Condi- 
tion in  New  York  State  Compared  with  Other 
Countries."  As  usual,  he  demonstrated  a  clear 
and  complete  understanding  of  his  subject.  He 
was  followed  by  Supt.  F.  J.  Sagendorph,  of  Hud- 
son. Prin.  John  R.  Carnell,  of  the  Albany  Busi- 
ness College,  gave  some  time  in  answering  ques- 
tions of  the  school  men.  Supt.  W.  W.  Howe,  of 
Whitehall,  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  "Manual 
Training."  He  brought  with  him,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  those  assembled,  specimens  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  pupils  of  his  school.  Super- 
intendent Howe  believes  thoroughly  in  such 
training,  to  render  the  future  accomplishment 
of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  more  independent 
and  intelligent.  He  was  followed  by  Prin.  Myron 
T.  Scudder,  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal  school. 
who  described  the  work  being  done  by  the 
various  normal  schools,  and  spoke  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  training. — The  current  issue  of 
Normal  Echo  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Leon- 
ard Woods  Richardson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  professor 
of  ancient  languages  of  the  Albanv  Normal 
College. 

Allegany. — An  educational  council,  composed 
of  school  men  of  the  counties  of  Allegany  and 
Cattaraugus  of  this  State,  and  McKean  and 
Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  met  at  Al- 
fred. The  following  program  was  carried  out: 
'The  Comparative  Merits  of  College  Admission 
by  (a)  Regents'  Credentials,  (b)  High  School 
Certificates,  (c)  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tions." The  discussion  was  opened  by  Prin.  L. 
W.  Craig,  of  Wellsville.  "The  Aim  of  the  High 
School  Course — College  or  Business."  Principal 
Mundt,  of  North  Olean,  opened  this  discussion. 
Prin.  W.  W.  Miller,  of  Friendship,  is  president 
of  the  Council,  and  Prin.  O.  W.  Wood,  of  Olean, 
is  secretary  and  treasurer. — The  residents  of  the 
town  of  Almond  are  making  effort  to  have  their 


town  changed  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
commissioner's  district.— Samuel  J.  Blawson,  of 
Frankfort,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  L.  W. 
Craig  in  the  Wellsville  school. — Miss  Helen 
Wilson  and  Miss  Gertrude  Magner  have  been 
elected  to  positions  in  the  Wellsville  school. 

Broome.— Supt.  D.  L.  Bardwell  was  delayed 
by  a  landslide  on  his  return  from  Seattle. — Supt 
W.  G.  Hartrauft,  of  the  Seattle  schools,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  work  recently  done  by  Supt.  D.  L.  Bard- 
well as  a  conductor  of  institutes  in  that  city 
says:  "He  is  the  strongest  all-around  man  that 
we  have  ever  heard  in  the  west.  He  not  only 
charmed  us  as  a  fellow-worker  by  his  personal 
characteristics,  but  he  was  so  intensely  practical 
in  his  work  that  we  feel  paid  for  sending  clear 
across  the  continent  for  such  a  man.  His  lec- 
ture on  'School  Discipline'  simply  took  the  town 
by  storm."— In  reporting  the  school  at  Union, 
Dr.  E.  J.  Peck,  of  the  Regents'  office,  says :  "I 
found  Union  school  under  very  energetic  man- 
agement All  its  appointments  are  excellent 
and  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  students 
gives  evidence  of  thorough  and  enthusiastic 
work.  Prin.  James  L.  Lusk  is  doing  very  excel- 
lent work."— F.  Miller  Hull,  son  of  Institute 
Conductor  P.  M.  Hull,  has  secured  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Whitney  Point  school.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College.— A.  J.  McElroy, 
of  Remsen,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Windsor  school. 

Cattaraugus. — Miss  Carrie  Harper  has  resigned 
her  position  at  Machias  to  accept  one  at  Eden. 
She  is  a  Fredonia  Normal  graduate. — Prin.  Earl 
J.  Ackley,  of  Little  Valley,  has  been  succeeded 
by  Augustus  Miller,  of  North  Collins.— The  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
the  First  Commissioner  District  of  Cattaraugus 
County  was  held  in  Franklinville,  Friday  even- 
ing and  Saturday,  May  10th  and  nth.  At  this 
meeting  there  was  an  exhibition  of  school  work 
from  the  various  schools  represented  in  the  asso- 
ciation, and  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  schools 
furnishing  the  best  exhibit.  A  speaking  contest 
was  arranged  to  take  place  .  Friday  evening. 
Saturday  afternoon  the  association  was  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  one  for  those 
teachers  interested  in  primary  and  kindergarten 
work,  and  the  other  for  those  interested  in  more 
advanced  work.  Following  is  the*  complete  pro- 
gram: Opening  exercise;  Primary  section:  Ra- 
tional Method  in  Reading.  Miss  Florence  Bax- 
ter ;  Advanced  section :  Advanced  Reading.  Prin. 
Dennis  L.  Moore;  Primary:  Busy  Work,  Miss 
Nellie  Colligan;  Advanced:  Grading  and  Text- 
Books  in  District  Schools,  Prin.  Frederick 
Leighton;  Primary:  Primary  Arithmetic,  Miss 
Alice  E.  Linderman ;  Advanced :  Rhetoricals, 
Prin.  O.  E.  Bloomquist.  Intermission.  Primary: 
Primary  Drawing,  Miss  Lena  L.  Kelley;  Ad- 
vanced :  Arithmetic,  Miss  May  Fitzgerald ;  Pri- 
mary: Primary  Work,  Miss  Mary  A.  George; 
Advanced :  Drawing  in  the  Grades.  Miss  Flora 
L.  Thrasher;  The  District  School  Teacher's  In- 
fluence.  Miss  Ada  Fisk;  Spelling,  Miss  Jennie 
L.  Burr;  Euthusiasm  as  an  Element  in  the 
Teacher's  Success  Prin.  F.  W.  Mundt;  Keep- 
ing Pupils  after  School.  Prin.  E.  Wesley  Taylor. 
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Chautauqua.  —  Prin.  J.  L.  Walthart  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election 
at  Silver  Creek.  E.  J.  Howe,  of  Clarence, 
N.  Y.  has  been  selected  in  his  place. 
Prin.  Walthart  is  much  esteemed  as  an  edu- 
cator and  a  gentleman. — A  bill  giving  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  State  Normal  school  of 
Fredonia  the  right  to  purchase  additional  lands 
for  school  grounds  has  become  a  law.  Fredonia 
people  are  highly  gratified  with  the  successful 
efforts  of  Speaker  S.  Fred  Nixon  and  Hon.  Louis 
McKinstry  of  the  local  board  for  the  welfare  oi 
their  Normal  school. — The  Chautauqua  County 
Teachers'  association  will  meet  at  Dunkirk  June 
31  and  July  1.  An  interesting  program  is  being 
prepared. — Ripley  will  make  an  effort  this  year 
to  place  its  school  in  the  high  school  class.  The 
work  of  Prin.  H.  J.  Baldwin  and  a  live  school 
board  are  accomplishing  much  for  the  same. 
— Miss  Helen  Spaulding  has  been  elected 
kindergarten  teacher  in  the  Silver  Creek 
school. — Prin.  J.  S.  Wright  has  been  re-elected 
at  Falconer;  all  of  his  teachers  have  been  re-en- 
gaged. Prin.  Wright  's  accomplishing  splendid 
results  and  is  a  principal  of  marked  ability. — 
Misses  Mead,  Skillings  and  Persons  aje  new 
teachers  in  the  Ripley  school. — Westfield  voters, 
four  to  one,  decided  to  erect  a  $35,000  school 
building.  The  growth  of  the  school  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  work  of  the  faculty,  coupled  with 
a  progressive  spirit  in  the  town,  were  the  factors 
that  accomplished  this  result. 

Chenango. — J.  H.  Crain  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion at  Mt.  Upton.  He  intends  entering  the  One- 
onta  Normal  school.  Principal  Burdick  will  have 
charge  the  ensuing  year. 

Clinton. — Unusual  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  opening  of  the  Catholic  Summer  school 
at  Plattsburgh  in  July.  Some  of  the  more  emi- 
nent educators  of  that  denomination  have  been 
placed  on  the  program. 

Columbia. — The  board  of  education  at  Valatie 
has  hired  Scott  Youmans  as  principal  of  their 
school.  He  has  taught  successfully  at  Coey- 
mans. 

Cortland. — At  the  close  of  a  very  successful 
institute  at  Homer,  the  teachers  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing significant  resolutions :  To  Conductor 
Shaver  we  express  a  feeling  of  entire  satisfac- 
tion. The  scope  and  practicality  of  his  instruc- 
tion, his  executive  ability,  cordial  manner,  dig- 
nified and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  insti- 
tute body — all  call  forth  our  highest  words  of 
praise  and  most  sincere  commendation.  We  con- 
gratulate Commissioners  MacDiarmid  and  Mc- 
Evoy  upon  the  success  of  this  institute  and  we 
pledge  to  them  our  hearty  support.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  have  the  increased  efficiency  of  our 
school  work  stand  as  evidence  of  the  merit  of  the 
program  which  their  efforts  have  had  presented. 

Delaware. —Prin.  C.  V.  Bookout,  of  Whites- 
boro,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Hancock.  The  selection  is  a  very  good 
one. 

Dutchess. —Prin.  James  Winne,  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie  school,  has  resigned  his  position  to  take 
effect  in  June.  Prin.  Winne  is  a  school  man  of 
unusual  worth,  and  has  done  efficient  work  in 
his  position. — School  Commissioner  Luke  D. 
Wymbs,    of    the    first    district,    has    annulled    the 


certificate  of  Irving  Hicks,  of  Stormville,  on 
charges  preferred  by  a  resident.  It  is  asserted 
that  Mr.  Kicks  will  appeal  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

Erie  — Miss  Katherine  Murray,  of  Depew,  has 
been  engaged  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  that 
place. — Prin.  Burt  B.  Farnsworth  has  been  re- 
engaged at  Lancaster.  He  is  an  unusually  strong 
teacher. — Through  the  kindness  of  Com'r  Wil- 
liam E.  Pierce,  we  -have  received  the  directory 
of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  Erie  county.  It  is 
a  well-prepared  pamphlet,  containing  illustra- 
tions of  buildings  and  portraits  of  school  prin- 
cipals of  the  county,  and  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Com'r  John  H.  Meahl  is  the  compiler. — 
The  teachers'  association  of  the  second  cotnmis 
sioner's  district  met  at  East  Aurora,  May  4th. 
The  following  is  the  program:  "Literature  in 
School,"  Lyman  Chandler,  Marion  C.  Hunter. 
Laura  S.  Jenkins,  Robert  M.  Pitcher,  Will 
Moshier  Clark,  conductor;  "The  Primary  School 
of  the  Future,"  Sarah  C.  Newton,  Elizabeth 
Grant,  Irene  L.  Bundy,  Glenna  M.  Sackett,  Lizzie 
Gazlay,  conductor;  "The  True  Teacher  Spirit," 
Theo.  R.  Stone,  L.  E.  Boutwell,  Charles  H. 
Meade,  Carrie  E.  Reily,  William  B.  Chriswell, 
conductor;  "Nature  Study,"  Burton  L.  Kester, 
Margaret  B.  Davis,  Nina  H.  Paxson,  Lelia  B. 
Zittle,  Carrie  L.  Train,  conductor;  lecture,  "The 
Average  Man,"  Morgan  Wood;  A  visit  to  the 
Roycroft  on  invitation  of  Mr.  Hubbard. — The 
women  teachers  of  Buffalo  have  won  important 
concessions  in  their  fight  for  better  salaries. 
They  have  secured  an  increase  of  $100,  extending 
over  a  period  of  five  years. — Supt.  H.  C.  Hustle- 
by  has  been  re-engaged  at  Depew  at  $1,100.  The 
attendance  has  increased  so  much  that  an  annex 
has  been  opened. — The  principals  in  all  of  the 
union  schools  in  the  first  district  are  to  remain 
in  the  same  positions  next  year. — Lancaster  has 
appropriated  $40,000  for  a  new  school  building 
One  new  building  was  erected  five  years  ago, 
6ut  the  schools  have  completely  outgrown  both 
the  old  and  the  new  one.  In  1892  there  was 
an  attendance  of  175  pupils  and  three  teachers. 
Now  there  is  an  attendance  of  700  and  fourteen 
teachers.  The  school  population  is  over  000 
Supt.  Farnsworth's  salary  has  been  raised  $100. 
and  he  is  to  remain  there  another  year,  making 
ten  years  in  all. — The  spring  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  First  Commissioner 
District  will  be  held  at  Clarence  Center  May 
nth. — Supervisor  A.  F.  Newland  of  Buffalo,  and 
Supt.  Burt  B.  Farnsworth,  of  Lancaster,  at- 
tended the  Genesee  County  Teachers'  associa- 
tion at  Batavia  on  April  20th.  Mr.  Newland 
spoke  on  "Vertical  writing,"  and  Mr.  Fam» 
worth  on  "Learning  boys  and  girls." 

Essex. — Prin.  A.  B.  Vossler  has  been  re- 
elected at  Crown  Point.  The  school  has  ad- 
vanced much  under  his  careful  and  wise  direc- 
tion. During  the  year  the  school  building  has 
been  entirely  remodeled,  and  heated  and  venti- 
lated with  the  Rutan-Smead  system. — Prin. 
Haydn  remains  at  Millsboro  the  ensuincr  year. — 
The  institute  of  the  second  commissioner's  dis- 
trict is  to  be  held  at  Crown  Point  the  week  of 
May  20.  Mr.  Shaver,  conductor,  assisted  by  Miss 
Rice  and  Miss  Collier. — Prin.  E.  W.  Ames  and 
his  faculty  have  been  unanimously  re-elected  for 
the    year    1901-1902,    at    Westport.     During    the 
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summer  months  the  walls  of  the  various  rooms 
in  the  high  school  are  to  be  re-kalsomined,  the 
woodwork  and  desks  cleaned  and  varnished  and 
needed   improvements   made. 

Genesee. — The  Genesee  County  Teachers'  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  high  school  building, 
Batavia,  on  April  20,  with  the  following  pro- 
gram: A.  F.  Newland,  of  Buffalo,  spoke  on 
"Vertical  Penmanship,"  and  S.  Dwight  Arms, 
of  Albany,  on  "Arnold  at  Rugby."  Supt  B. 
Farnsworth,  of  Lancaster,  gave  a  thirty-min- 
ute talk  on  "Learning  Boys  and  Girls."  The 
closing  address  was  given  by  Miss  Bessie  Ken- 
yon,  of  Oakfield,  on  "Practical  Hints  for  Teach- 
ing Physiology."  On  account  of  the  stormy 
weather,  the  program  was  not  carried  out  in  full. 
— Levi  C.  Higley,  of  Elba,  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Shortsville  high  school.  Mr.  Higley, 
who  graduted  from  the  Albany  Normal  College 
in  June,  was  formerly  principal  at  South  Byron. 
Shortsville  is  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  so  valuable  a  man. — All  of  the  ten  union  school 
principals  in  the  county  have  been  re-elected  for 
next  school  year. — School  Com'r  Loveridge  re- 
ports the  average  monthly  wages  paid  teachers 
m  the  county  is  $37.50. — Miss  Harriet  Bell  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Leroy  high  school. 

Greene.— Miss  Ruth  W.  Norton  has  resigned 
her  position  as  principal  of  the  kindergarten  at 
Catskill  and  has  accepted  a  lucrative  one  at 
Poughkeepsie.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary 
Brooks,  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Normal  Col- 
lege.— The  spring  meeting  of  the  Hudson  River 
Teachers'  association  was  held  at  Catskill,  May 
11.  The  following  program  was  taken  up:  Ad- 
dress, "Relation  of  Teachers  and  Parents  to 
Each  Other,"  Prof.  C.  E.  Franklin,  editor  New 
York  Education,  followed  by  general  discussion 
of  topic;  A  Vital  Physical  Question,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Bennett,  North  Chatham;  What  are  Practical 
Result  in  Reading?  How  Obtained,"  Miss  Flor- 
ence Wardle,  Coxsackie,  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilcox, 
Athens;  Utility  cf  Business  Arithmetic  in  the 
High  School  Course,  Supt.  F.  J.  Sagendorph, 
Hudson,  Supt.  T.  A.  Caswell,  Catskill;  The  Es- 
sentials of  Grammar  Grades,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Finch,  Catskill,  Prin.  H.  G.  McDonough,  Athens; 
Points  of  Law  All  Teachers  Should  Know, 
Com'r  H.  I.  Fish,  Chatham,  general  discussion; 
Teaching  of  Patriotism,  Miss  Elizabeth  F  .Beh- 
ler,  Valatia,  Miss  Marion  Everitt,  Hudson. 
Com'r  Orin  Q.  Flint  is  president  of  the  associ- 
ation. 

Herkimer.  —The  members  of  the  Tri-County 
Educational  Council  met  at  Herkimer  in  April. 
It  was  an  interesting  session.  Hon.  Chas.  R. 
Skinner  was  present  and  addressed  the  assembly. 
— Money  was  secured  by  an  art  exhibition  given 
in  February  and  from  patrons  interested  to  buy 
a  fine  collection  of  pictures  for  the  Ilion  high 
school.  The  aggregate  of  the  pictures,  busts, 
etc.,  is  more  than  one  thousand  dollars.  Surely 
Ilion  may  be  proud  of  the  enterprise  of  her 
school  management. — F.  J.  Medden,  a  graduate 
of  Cornell  University  and  the  Albany  Normal 
College,  has  secured  a  lucrative  position  in  the 
Frankfort  school. 

Livingston. — Miss  Anna  Giddings  has  been  en-  ' 
ggaged  to  teach  in  the  Nunda  school. — The  meet- 
ing of  the  teachers'  association  of  the  first  com- 


missioner's district  was  held  at  Avon,  May  10th 
and  nth.  The  following  was  the  program:  Ad- 
dress of  welcome,  Rev.  S.  W.  Steele;  response, 
Pres.  William  W.  Cone;  Algebra  in  connection 
with  the  Arithmetic,  Inspector  C.  F.  Wheelock; 
Primary  Number  Work,  Magdelena  Schantz; 
The  Cultivation  of  the  Sense  of  Duty,  Pres. 
Rush  Rhees;  Requirements  in  Geography,  In- 
spector C.  F.  Wheelock;  Stereopticon  lecture  on 
the  Paris  Exposition,  Hubert  J.  Schmidtz,  Ph. 
D. ;  Truth  in  Mathematics,  Dr.  Graber;  Word 
"Study,  Supt.  Kennedy;  Pronunciation,  Merwin 
W.  Lay;  Physical  Culture,  Professor  Schrader; 
Mystery  in  Mathematics,  Dr.  Graber:  The  Hard- 
est Case  in  Fractions  Made  Easy,  Benj.  H.  Dunn; 
Elementary  Language,  R.  J.  Campbell ;  Individual 
Instruction,  Superintendent  Kennedy;  open  dis- 
cussion, Subject  Matter  and  Methods  in  Ele- 
mentary Geography. 

Monroe.—"Uncle  John"  Spencer,  of  Cornell 
University,  the  patron  saint  of  nature  study  in 
the  schools  of  New  York,  recently  had  a  busy 
day  at  Rochester,  making  five  addresses.  "Uncle 
John"  is  a  favorite  among  the  children,  and  was 
listenecj  to  with  marked  attention. — The  board  of 
education  at  Rochester  do  not  indorse  the  plan 
of  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city. — The  Rochester  Training  School  Alumni 
have  made  a  permanent  organization,  and  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Miss  Martha 
M.  Bascom;  first  vice-president.  Miss  Ida  M. 
Moore;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Jessie  Vick; 
secretary,  Miss  Mabel  Bennerj  treasurer,  Miss 
Emma  Allen;  executive  committee,  Misses 
Edna  Southwick,  Edna  A.  Richmond,  A.  M.  01- 
ver,  Kittie  Powers,  Emma  M.  O'Keefe;  reunion 
committee,  Misses  Edith  Eichelman,  Frances 
Meagher,  J.  Otis;  committee  on  constitution,  R. 
A.  Searing,  Misses  T.  Verhoeven,  A.  Karp,  B. 
D.  Van  Ingen.  F.  O'Connor. 

Niagara. — Supt.  Belknap  has  asked  for  five 
more  rooms  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  high 
school  at  Lockport. — Dr.  M.  W.  Stryker,  of 
Hamilton  College,  recently  addressed  the  teach- 
ers of  Lockport  on  specialism  and  sympathy  in 
education. 

Oneida. — The  eye  test  of  pupils  in  the  Rome 
schools  has  been  completed.  In  some  instances 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  a  school 
were  found  to  have  defective  eyesight,  ten  per 
cent,  being  bad. — The  institute  at  Whitesboro 
is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held  in  the  county. — Miss  Sarah 
Putnam  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Boon- 
ville  school.  Miss  Marianne  Bayne  has  resigned 
her  position  as  principal  of  the  New  York  Mills 
school.  She  has  filled  the  position  for  some 
time  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  patrons. 

Onondaga. — Miss  Susan  Isabel  Baker,  a  teach- 
er in  the  Tully  school,  was  married  to  Samuel 
James  Clark,  of  Tully,  recently.  The  bride  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Normal  College. — Dr. 
Francis  Landey  Patton,  president  of  Princeton 
University,  was  recently  entertained  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Yates  hotel,  Syracuse,  given  by  the  alumni 
of  his  institution  residing  in  central  New  York. 
His  after-dinner  talk  was  upon  the  theme.  "Pur- 
poses of  Education." — R.  B.  Searles,  of  Oris- 
kany  Falls,  has  been  elected  as  principal  of  the 
Jordan  school.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton 
College. 
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Ontario. — The  teachers  association  of  the  wes- 
tern commissioner's  district  have  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  Edward  J.  Rowe, 
Victor;  vice-president,  Huse  T.  Skirritt,  Naples; 
secretary,  J.  A.  Wheeler,  South  Bloomneld; 
treasurer,  John  C.  Atwater,  Canandaigua;  execu- 
tive committee,  Dr.  J.  C.  Norris,  Canandaigua, 
School  Com'r  A.  C.  Aldrich,  Victor,  and  officers 
of  the  association. 

Orange. — The  Orange  County  Teachers  asso- 
ciation met  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson  April  27th. 
The  following  program  was  taken  up:  Address 
of  welcome,  Creswell  Maclaughlin;  address,  "A 
Gentleman  and  a  Scholar,"  Dr.  Carlos  H. 
Stone,  Cornwall  Heights;  discussion,  opened  by 
Supt.  J.  F.  Tuthill,  Middletown;  paper,  "Music 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  Miss  Rosa  Bell  Chap- 
man, Newburgh  high  school;  paper,  "Compara- 
tive Value  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  in 
High  School  Work,"  Miss  Grace  Denton,  Goshen ; 
discussion,  led  by  Prin.  W.  A.  Wheatley,  Chester ; 
Symposium,  "Present  Educational  Tendencies," 
Prin.  S.  H.  Mcllroy,  Highland  Falls,  Prin.  W. 
H.  Doty.  Newburgh  high  school,  Prin.  Edmund 
Kirby,  Tuxedo.  Prin.  C.  E.  Snyder,  Newburgh, 
Prin.  G.  H.  Baskerville,  Goshen.  Prin.  F.  C. 
White,  of  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  is  president  of 
the  association.Miss  Arilla  May  Tuthill,  of  Port 
Jervis,  has  accepted  a  position  in  New  York. 

Oswego. — The  Oswego  County  High  School 
Teachers'  club  met  at  Oswego  recently  and  held 
a  very  profitable  session.  The  following  par- 
ticipated in  the  work  of  the  meeting:  Prin.  C 
W.  Richards,  president  of  the  club,  presided. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  session  was  the 
illustrated  lecture  given  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Tay- 
lor, of  the  State  Regents'  office,  on  "The  Edu- 
cational Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition."  Prof. 
F.  E.  Arthur,  of  Sandy  Creek,  spoke  of  "Special 
Features  of  School  Management"  in  reference  to 
the  "Development  of  Character."  Prof.  C.  D. 
Hill,  of  Oswego  Falls,  spoke  on  "School  Prob- 
lems." The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Ful- 
ton in  May. — George  H.  Brownell,  of  Pine  Plains, 
succeeds  F.  E.  Arthur  as  principal  of  the  Sandy 
Creek  school.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Albany 
Normal  College. — Mrs.  Mabel  I.  Norton  and 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Rounds  have  been  elected  to 
positions  in  the  Sandy  Creek  school. 

Otsego. — The  teachers'  association  of  the  sec- 
ond district  met  at  Laurens.  The  principal  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Prof.  Frank  D.  Blodgett,  of 
Oneonta.  The  following  completes  the  program: 
Supt.  W.  C.  Franklin,  on  "The  Teachers'  Duty 
to  Indifferent  and  Annoying  Pupils;"  discussion 
by  Principals  Dann.  of  Gilbertsville,  and  Pash- 
ley,  of  Burlington  Flats;  Principal  Scott,  of  Mil- 
ford,  on  "The  Goodyear  System  of  Bookkeep- 
ing;" discussion  by  principals  Miller,  of  Gilberts- 
ville, and  Gano,  of  Edmeston.  on  the  question : 
"Should  Civics  and  United  States  History  be 
Taught  in  the  Grades?"  Principal  Barnes 
spoke  on  "How  to  Teach  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Grade  Pupils  to  Reason ;"  discussion  by  Princi- 
pals Rouston.  of  Oneonta,  and  Ingalls,  of  Otsego : 
Principals  Studley,  Hastwick,  Stanbro.  of  Morris, 
and  Beals.  of  Mt.  Vision,  considered  "Edu- 
cation's True  Aim."  The  session  closed  with 
"Field   Notes"   by  Commissioner  Bolton. 

Queens.— Prin.  Charles  H.  Smith,  of  Sea  Cliff, 
has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  one  at  West- 
chester. 


Rensselaer.— Deputy  Superintendent  D.  E. 
Ainsworth  recently  addressed  the  teachers  of 
Rensselaer  on  "The  Commercial  Outlook  of  the 
United  States." — Superintendent  Willets,  of  the 
Troy  schools,  has  issued  an  order  to  the  gram- 
mar masters  of  the  city  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  which  serve  as  the  grammar  school  feed- 
ers, and  personally  inspect  the  work  being  done 
in  the  preparatory  branches.  The  superintendent 
has  not  followed  any  plan  practiced  by  other 
cities  in  making  the  order,  and  the  system  in- 
troduced may  be  regarded  as  experimental  in 
character.  The  grammar  masters,  while  relieved 
of  class  room  duties  by  the  new  arrangement 
will  be  plunged  into  other  work  of  a  trying  na- 
ture. They  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  will 
be,  but  are  disposed  to  regard  the  matter  as  one 
likely  to  result  in  good  to  the  schools. — Miss 
Alice  M.  Jones,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  high 
school  at  Rensselaer,  has  resigned  her  position 
to  take  a  course  in  Vassar  College. 

Schuyler  —The  Schuyler  County  Teachers'  asso- 
ciation has  elected  the  following  officers :  President, 
Prof.  George  Lamson,  of  Montour  Falls ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Maloney,  of  the  Watkins 
high  school;  secretary,  Miss  Mattie  LaTourette, 
of  North  Hector;  treasurer,  Prin.  Guy  Catlin,  of 
Mecklenburgh.  The  officers  with  the  school  com- 
missioner form  the  executive  and  program  com- 
mittee. The  next  meeting  will  be  called  by  the 
executive  committee,  and  will  probably  be  in 
October. 

St.  Lawrence. —The  board  of  education  of  Og- 
densburg,  according  the  the  statements  of  the 
local  press,  have  decided  to  adopt  the  individual 
system  of  instruction  for  the  graded  schools  of 
that  city. — Miss  Susan  Smith  has  been  engaged 
to  teach  in  her  home  school  at  Norwood. — The 
third  meeting  of  the  St.  Lawrence  County  School- 
masters' club  was  held  at  Ogdensburg.  The 
principal  address  was  given  by  Frederick  Cof- 
fyn  Foster,  of  St.  Lawrence  University.  An  ad- 
dress on  "Individual  Instruction,"  was  given  by 
Supt.  John  Kennedy,  of  Batavia.  Discussions 
by  Prin.  T.  B.  Stowell,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Potsdam 
Normal  school,  Supt.  Barney  Whitney,  M.  A., 
of  Ogdensburg,  School  Commissioner  Edwin  F. 
McDonald,  of  Massena,  and  Com'rs  James  E. 
Kelly  and  S.  L.  Dawley,  of  the  Ogdensburg  board 
of  education.  Prof.  M.  B.  Hillegas,  of  Gouver- 
neur  high  school,  had  charge  of  the  section  of 
science,  and  Prin.  W.  L.  Avery,  of  Morristown 
union  school,  that  in  mathematics.  The  special 
topics  in  mathematics  were  "Algebra  and  Its  Prac- 
ticability" and  the  "Theory  of  Limits  in  the 
Teaching  of  Geometry."  The  section  meetings 
were  followed  by  a  paper  on  "The  Study  of 
Physiology  from  the  Uni-cellular  Standpoint," 
by  Prof.  Warren  Mann,  M.  A.,  of  the  Potsdaru 
Normal  school. — District  No.  8,  Potsdam,  has 
been  made  a  union  free  school  district.  It  will 
be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  will  probably  be 
graded  as  a  high  school.  Principal  Simpson  is 
to  be  congratulated. — The  training  class  at 
Brasher  Falls  numbers  twenty-five.  This  is  the 
largest  training  class  ever  instructed  in  St.  Law- 
rence county. 

Steuben. — F.  A.  Simons  has  been  elected  prin 
cipal  at  Elmsford.  near  New  York  City. 
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Suffolk. — The  Southampton  board  of  educa- 
tion has  elected  J.  G.  Peck,  of  Philadelphia,  N. 
Y.,  as  principal  for  the  coming  year. — The  foi 
lowing  will  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  Bay 
Shore  the  ensuing  year:  Miss  Becker's  position 
will  be  filled  by  Miss  Elsa  M.  Edgette,  an  One- 
onta  Normal  graduate,  who  is  at  present  teaching 
at  East  Rockaway;  Miss  French's  position  by 
Miss  Olive  M.  Corbett,  a  Brockport  Normal 
graduate;  Miss  Sand  Kuhle's  oosition  by 
Miss  Anne  E.  Scott,  of  the  Oneonta  Nor- 
mal ;  Miss  Hawkins'  oosition  by  Miss  Chris- 
lobel  Robinson,  an  Oneonta  Normal  grad 
uate.  who  is  teaching  at  East  Rockaway;  Miss 
Robinson's  position  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brockett, 
a  Brockport  Normal  graduate;  Miss  Pratt's  po- 
sition by  Miss  Maude  C.  Stephens,  a  Cortland 
Normal  graduate;  Mr.  Loveland's  position  by 
Glenn  W.  Woodin,  a  Cortland  Normal  graduate; 
Mr.  Sincerbeaux's  position  by  Harvey  C.  Hayes, 
an  Oneonta  Normal  graduate  of  three  years' 
experience,  who  is  at  present  teaching  at  Was- 
saic,  N.  Y. — B.  R.  Buckingham,  of  Riverhead, 
has  been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  North- 
port   school. 

Tioga. — At  the  Waverly  Institute  there  was 
held  a  meeting  of  the  Principal's  Council  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Prin.  E.  J.  Moore,  Nichols;  vice-president,  Prin. 
H.  J.  Walter,  Waverly;  secretary,  J.  S.  Kings- 
ley,  Newark  Valley. 

Warren. —Supt.  E.  W.  Griffith,  of  the  Glens 
Falls  schools,  with  his  usual  progressive  spirit, 
has  arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given 
by  Mrs  Lucretia  Willard  Treat,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Wayne. — The  meeting  of  the  Wayne  County 
Teachers'  association  was  held  at  Marion,  May 
4.  The  following  program  was  given :  Address 
of  welcome,  Prin.  W.  C.  Tifft,  Marion;  "Read 
tng  in  the  Grades,"  Miss  Mary  E.  Baker,  Ma«:e- 
don ;  Adolescence :  A  Problem  for  the  Home  and 
School,  Miss  Susan  F.  Chase,  of  the  Buffalo 
Normal  school;  Discipline,  Prin.  A.  P.  Bur- 
roughs. Ontario;  "Question  Box,"  conducted  by 
Com'r  Rufus  N.  Backus :  The  Teaching  of  Math- 
ematics, Inspector  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  following  are  the  officers:  President, 
Prin.  J.  R.  Palmer,  Walworth;  vice-president, 
Prin.  W.  J.  Deans.  Palmyra:  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Prin.  E.  G.  Soper.  Williamson;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Miss  S.  Robina  Haskell,  East  Pal- 
myra. 

Yates. — The  Yates  County  Teachers'  associa- 
tion have  elected  the  following  officers :  Presi- 
dent, John  M.  Wise,  Rushville;  vice-president. 
John  Herries,  Jr.,  Branchport ;  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Lizzie  Lowell  Hammond.  Penn 
Yan.  The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will 
be  held  in  Penn  Yan  the  last  Saturday  in  May, 
for  which  occasion  an  interesting  program  will 
be  prepared. 


James  Lee,  associate  superintendent  of  schools, 
recently  addressed  the  "Society  for  the  Study  of 
Practical  Schoolroom  Problems,"  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "Practical  Teaching  of  Arithmetic."  The 
talk  was  very  favorably  received. — There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the 
Normal  College  and  lengthen  its  course  of 
study. — Dr.  William  L.  Ettinger  declined  rc- 
nomination  for  position  of  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Teachers'  association.  Magnus  Gross 
was  elected  to  the  position.  The  other  officers 
were  re-elected. — A  recent  meeting  of  the  School- 
masters' club  was  addressed  by  Dr.  John  M. 
Milne,  principal  of  the  Geneseo  Normal  school, 
the  guest  of  the  evening.  His  subject  was 
"Popular  Education."  Dr.  Milne  was  very  well 
received  by  the  club,  and  his  address  was  closely 
attended. — Prin.  George  White,  of  school  No. 
70,  was  recently  dined  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  by 
former  pupils  and  graduates. — The  teachers  of 
school  No.  S3  were  called  before  the  board  of 
education  recently  and  publicly  thanked  for  their 
heroic  conduct  during  the  fire  that  recently  broke 
out  in  that  building. — Supt.  John  Jasper  has 
made  answer  to  the  criticisms  recently  made  by 
Supt.  Maxwell,  of  school  methods  in  his  bor- 
ough. He  believes  Mr.  Maxwell's  statements 
are  too  general  and  too  sweeping. — School  No. 
89  has  has  been  presented  with  a  handsomely- 
iramed  photogranh  of  King  Leopold,  of  Belgium. 
It  was  a  personal  gift. — The  Male  Teachers' 
association  held  its  seventh  monthly  supper  at 
the  Hotel  Albert. — Com'r  Abraham  Stern  was 
the  guest  of  the  Male  Teachers'  association  at 
their  recent  sunner  at  the  Hotel  Albert.  He  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. — The  school  board  of  Man- 
hattan and  Bronx  recently  gave  a  supper  in 
honor  of  Com'r  Thaddevs  Moriarty.  It  was  in 
recognition  of  his  services  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen 
tnry  as  a  member  of  the  board.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  a  loving  cup. — Miss  Anna  C.  Toone, 
of  school  No.  83,  died  April  14th. — The  New 
York  Latin  club  met  at  the  Hotel  Albert  May  4. 
Prof.  Chas.  E.  Bennett,  of  Cornell  University, 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

Brooklyn. — Miss  Caroline  B.  LeeRow  recently 
gave  a  stroncr  address  before  the  Public  Educa- 
tion association  on  the  "Voice  as  an  Element  in 
Education." 

Queens.  — The  new  school  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  Queens  Borough,  under  the  recent  ap- 
propriation by  the  board  of  estimate  for  fifty 
schools,  are  as  follows:  New  building,  public 
school  No.  80,  Pearsall  street,  Lone:  Island  City, 
fourteen  class  rooms :  No.  — ,  Kaplan  avenue 
and  Horton  street.  Jamaica,  nine  class  rooms; 
No.  75.  Bleecker  avenue.  Metropolitan,  sixteen 
class  rooms :  No.  -do,  Woodside,  four  class 
rooms:  Addition  to  No.  73,  Maspeth  four  class 
rooms,  and  new  building,  for  high  school,  Acad- 
emy street,  Long  Island  City,  1,000  pupils. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK 

Manhattan. — In  appreciation  of  Pres.  Miles  M. 
O'Brien's  efforts  to  establish  a  public  high  school 
of  Commerce,  a  dinner  was  given  in  his  honor 
at  the  Hotel  Savoy. — The  all-absorbing  interest 
of  the  Greater  New  York  school  fraternity  has 
been   centered   in  the  charter   revision   law. — Dr. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

Colgate  University 

Junior  week  has  just  closed,  and  the  festiv- 
ities have  been  of  a  delightful  character.  Pleas- 
ant informal  companies  at  the  fraternity  houses 
were  arranged  for  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  glee 
club   concert   on   Wednesday  evening  was  a  de- 
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cidcd  success.  The  musical  organizations  have 
been  under  the  training  of  Professor  Daniels,  of 
Utica,  and  have  just  closed  the  most  successful 
concert  tour  in  their  history. 

The  Grout  prize  contest  occurred  on  Thursday 
evening.  This  is  a  contest  in  oratory  between 
members  of  the  junior  class.  The  first  'prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Samuel  Howard  Archer, 
for  his  oration  on  "The  Disfranchisement  of  the 
Negro;"  the  second,  to  Mr.  George  Burton 
Marston,  who  spoke  on  "The  Silver  Anniversary 
of  Abdul  Hamid  II." 

On  Friday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  Pa- 
trons' Day  oration  was  delivered  by  Rev.  George 
C  Lorimer,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  His  theme  was 
"The  Celt  and  the  Saxon,"  and  he  discussed  it  in 
a  most  entertaining  manner.  Dinner  was  served 
in  the  gymnasium  at  one  o'clock  with  speeches 
by  President  Merrill,  Dr.  Lorimer,  Gardner 
Colby,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  Dr.  A.  Wayland 
Bourn,  of  Gloversville,  Dr.  Ford,  of  Utica,  an.l 
Mr.  James  C.  Colgate.  The  junior  promenade 
in  the  evening  closed  the  formal  events  of  the 
week. 

Prof.  John  Mason  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College, 
delivered  the  Brooks  lectures  on  "The  Relation  of 
Religion  and  Science,"  before  the  University  this 
year.  Professor  Tyler's  lectures  were  on  "Evo- 
lution,"  and  were   well   received. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Coach  Delaney, 
much  hard  work  is  being  done  in  track  athletics, 
and  Colgate  hopes  to  make  a  good  showing  at 
the  intercollegiate  meet,  which  is  to  be  held  on 
Whitnall  field  this  year. 


Vassar  College 

Founder's  Day  was  commemorated  this  year 
on  April  26th  with  an  address  by  Prof.  George 
Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harvard.  His  subject, 
"Teaching  as  a  fine  Art,"  proved  a  most  inter- 
esting one  to  all  present. 

On  Saturday,  April  13,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  lectured  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Teachers'  club.  His  subject 
was  "Some  Tendencies  in  Education." 

Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney  gave  a  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive  talk  on  "Pastels  and  Pas- 
tel lists"   one   afternoon. 

On  April  22  President  Taylor  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Cambridge  club  in  a  sympo- 
sium on  the  "Worth  of  Woman's  Education." 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence of  Religion,  there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Taylor 
on  "Education  by  Church  and  School  in  Social 
Righteousness." 

Professor  Bracq  delivered  a  lecture  in  Phila: 
delphia  before  the  convention  of  Baptist  min- 
isters on   "Recent  Thought  in   France." 

Professor  Dwight  has  recently  completed  a 
geological  map  of  Dutchess  county,  representing 
the  different  strata  in  colors.  This  map  was 
made  for  the  State  Geological  Survey,  and  is  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  geological 
chart  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Professor 
Dwight  is  regarded  as  an  authority  upon  the 
geology  of  Dutchess  county,  and  his  map  is  the 
result  of  twenty  years'  careful  examination. 

The  Vassar  museum  has  recently  received  a 
valuable  gift  from  Professor  Osborn.  an  eminent 
paleontologist.      It  comprises  a   series  of  speci- 


mens from  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota,  illustrating  the  evolution  of  the  horse 
The  specimens  are  portions  of  the  jaw  bones  and 
teeth  of  horses  in  successive  geological  periois. 

The  Mary  Richardson  and  Lydia  Pratt  Bab- 
bott  Fellowship  has  been  awarded  for  next  year 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight,  '94,  who  will 
study  Greek  at  Cornell  University. 

The  graduate  scholarships  have  been  awarded 
the  following  members  of  the  senior  class :  Miss 
Elsie  Cole,  Miss  Cowley,  Miss  Hubbard,  Miss 
Stephenson  and  Miss  Storke. 


Cornell  University 

The  New  England  and  Trunk  Line  Passenger 
associations  have  tendered  to  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, summer  session,  July  5  to  August  16, 
1901.  reduced  excursion  rates  of  one  and  one- 
third  fares  for  the  round  trip  on  the  certificate 
plan.  The  excursion  rate  to  Buffalo  and  the 
ran- American  Exposition  from  Ithaca  is  $3. 


Plattsburgh  Normal  School 

A  strong  recommendation  for  the  work  and 
policy  of  Prin.  Hawkins  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  able  to  place  his  graduates,  almost 
without  exception,  in  good  positions.  And  better, 
in  their  post-graduate  experiences  as  teachers 
they  have  been  unusually  successful.  To  the  vis- 
itor to  this  institution  the  reason  is  very  evident. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  management  shows 
itself  in  earnest  work  and  accomplishment  rather 
than  in  pet  ideas,  new  schemes,  and  theories. 
The  model  school  is  perfectly  organized,  and  the 
seniors  engaged  as  tutors  each  have  eighty  weeks 
of  active,  earnest  teaching.  In  methods,  the 
theory  is  put  to  actual  test  by  the  individual 
pupil,  and  becomes  a  part  of  his  teaching  capital. 
We  look  upon  this  institution  as  exceedingly 
well  organized  and  conducted. 

Principal  Hawkins  assisted  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes in  Westchester  and  Dutchess  counties  dur- 
ing the  week  April  29  to  May  3.  Later  he  will 
attend  the  meeting  of  New  York  State  Normal 
School   Principals. 

Among  the  pleasant  events  at  the  Normal  dur- 
ing the  last  month  we  particularly  note  the  visit 
of  Prof.  J.  E.  Young,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  New  Rochelle,  and  E.  C.  Markham,  assistant 
editor  of  New  York  Education. 

Part  of  the  senior  class  have  already  secured 
positions  for  the  coming  school  year.  We  men- 
tion Miss  Agnes  Feeney  in  Greater  New  York. 
Miss  Kelley  at  Tuckahoe.  Miss  White  and  Miss 
Wilcox  at  Greenwich,  and  Miss  Lasell  at  Chat- 
ham. 

Commencement  exercises  will  occur  June  25th. 
It  is  expected  that  the  alumni  reunion  will  be 
one  of  particular  interest.  Howard  J.  Rogers 
will  deliver  the  annual  address. 


IN    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  granted  college 
graduate  certificates  to  the  following-named 
persons:  Alice  Lattin,  Cattaraugus,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.  1897;  Harriet  Louise  Jones,  Jamestown. 
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Wellesley  College,  1891 ;  Lotta  Alice  Caslcr, 
Little  Falls,  Smith  College,  1896;  Edward  Ed- 
wards, jr.,  Troy,  Williams  College,  1894;  Wil- 
liam L.  Felter,  Brooklyn,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  1883. 


For  wilful  omission  and  refusal  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  Hon.  Charles 
R.  Skinner  has  withheld  from  the  following 
school  districts  one-half  the  public  school  moneys 
to  which  they  are  otherwise  entitled :  District  4, 
Niskayuna,  Schenectady  county;  district  7,  Mail- 
boro,  Ulster  county;  district  1,  Marlboro,  Ulster 
county;  district  5,  Marlboro,  Ulster  county;  dis- 
trict 2,  Gardiner,  Ulster  county;  district  11, 
Plattekill,  Ulster  county. 


DECISIONS  IN  APPEALS 

By  the   State   Superintendent  of   Public 
Instruction 

Charles  M.  Throop  and  others  as  trustees  of 
union  free  school  district  No.  1,  town  of  Scho- 
harie, county  of  Schoharie,  v.  Seward  E.  Tennant 
as  school  commissioner,  first  commissioner  dis- 
trict of  Schoharie  county.  Appeal  from  an  order 
and  decision  of  the  commissioner  made  June  23, 
1900,  denying  the  application  of  the  appellants 
and  certain  other  residents  in  said  district  and 
school  districts  Nos.  6,  7  and  10  of  the  town  of 
Schoharie  and  school  district  No.  2,  towns  of 
Schoharie  and  Middleburgh,  for  the  dissolution 
of  districts  Nos.  2,  6,  7  and  10,  and  uniting  the 
territory  thereof  to  union  free  school  district  No. 
1.  Appeal  sustained,  the  order  of  the  commis- 
sioner vacated  and  the  commissioner  directed  to 
again  consider  the  application,'  make  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

Ezra  W.  Carter  v.  William  P.  Thomson,  Kate 
J.  Martin  and  Belle  Van  Olinda,  teachers  in  Eg- 
berts high  school,  in  the  city  of  Cohoes.  Appeal 
from  the  action  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Cohoes  in  dismissing  charges  presented  by 
him  to  the  board  against  said  teachers  in  prevent- 
ing his  daughter,  Murta  L.  Carter,  from  graduat- 
ing as  a  pupil  from  the  Egberts  high  school,  in 
such  city,  in  the  year  1899.  Appeal  sustained  and 
the  decision  of  the  teachers'  committee  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  board  adopting  the 
same  vacated  and  set  aside;  that  Miss  Carter 
was  entitled  to,  and  did,  graduate  at  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  in  June,  1899,  and  was  entitled  to 
receive  her  diploma,  signed  in  accordance  with 
the  precedents  established  by  usage  on  the  part 
of  the  board  by  the  president  thereof,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  the  city,  and  the  principal 
of  the  Egberts  high  school. 

Henry  S.  Mott  and  Samuel  Robbins  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  union  free  school,  district  No.  4, 
town  of  Huntington,  Suffolk  county,  from  certain 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  board  of  education 
suspending  Henry  Robbins.  Harry  Mott  and  Fred 
Ketcham  from  such  school,  or  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  school  at  once  and  submit 
to  such  punishment  as  the  principal  may  see  fit 
to  inflict,  and  resistance  to  such  punishment 
would  constitute  cause  for  their  immediate  and 
final  expulsion  from  the  school.  Also,  that  the 
board  most   heartily  recommended  to  the  prin- 


cipal that  the  punishment  inflicted  be  a  good  sound 
thrashing  administered  with  some  flexible  sub- 
stance that  will  hurt  but  not  permanently  injure. 
Appeal  sustained  and  the  resolutions  appealed 
from  vacated  and  set  aside  and  the  board  ordered, 
without  condition  or  conditions  precedent,  to  ad- 
mit such  pupils  and  each  of  them  into  the  school 
of  the  district. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Authorised  announcements  May,  1901 

Academic  fund  grants.  Owing  to  unusually 
large  drafts  this  year  for  books  and  apparatus, 
it  became  necessary,  April  1,  to  limit  the  appor- 
tionment for  each  individual  school  to  $250,  the 
amount  fixed  by  statute  after  this  year.  April 
applications  largely  exceeded  those  of  previous 
years.  It  is  deemed  wise,  therefore,  to  with- 
hold the  grants  usually  made  the  first  of  June, 
July  and  September  till  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  when  we  shall  know  definitely  just  what 
applications  are  to  be  met  and  can  pay  all  pro 
rata  from  the  funds  then  available;  to  make  no 
allowance  from  the  academic  fund  for  gifts 
other  than  money;  to  limit  to  $25  for  junior 
and  middle  schools,  to  $50  for  senior  and  high 
schools,  the  amount  the  State  will  give  annually 
for  pictures,  and  to  approve  only  those  publica- 
tions from  plates  at  least  14x18  inches,  wh;.ch 
are  generally  recognized  as  satisfactory  in  qual- 
ity and  price. 

Public  library  grants.  Hereafter  no  allowance 
will  be  made  in  public  library  grants  for  gifts 
other  than  money. 

Express.  Many  principals  now  fail  to  prepay 
express  charges  on  packages  sent  to  the  admin- 
istration and  high  school  departments.  This  is 
specially  true  of  examination  boxes  returned  from 
the  schools.  As  we  have  no  funds  available  with 
which  to  meet  these  charges,  wc  arc*  forced  to 
request  the  principals  to  exercise  more  care  in 
this  respect. 

Professional  credentials.  There  will  be  a  fee 
of  25  cents  for  each  law,  medical,  dental,  vet- 
erinary student,  academic  equivalent,  business 
or  college  registration  certificates  issued  after 
April  30.  1901,  either  on  examination,  on  an 
equivalent  or  on  a  partial  equivalent. 

Publications.  Special  rates  for  university 
publications  are  discontinued,  but  a  discount  of 
twenty  per  cent,  is  given  on  orders  of  ten  or 
more  copies  of  any  publication,  the  cost  of  trans- 
mission to  be  met  by  the  purchaser. 

Transportation  and  fees.  Borrowers  should 
return  all  home  education  material  that  weighs 
over  fifty  pounds  by  freight,  local  cartage  pre- 
paid. The  former  fees  tor  traveling  libraries 
will  be  restored  on  all  applications  received  after 
April  ,30,  1901,  viz :  $2  for  twenty-five  books  and  $i 
for  each  additional  twenty-five.  Transportation 
will  be  paid  by  the  university,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  local  cartage,  and  freight  or  express 
charges  on  extra  shipments,  must  be  met  by 
the  borrower.  Transportation,  except  on  extra 
shipments,  of  small  photographs,  lanterns  and 
lantern  slides,  will  be  paid  by  the  university. 
Fees  on  all  applications  received  after  April  30, 
1901,   will  be  as  follows:   For  each  fifty  photo- 
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graphs  or  fifty  lantern  slides  or  less,  $1  for 
each  month  or  fraction  thereof;  for  a  lantern 
with  screen  and  attachments,  $2  for  each  month. 
Transportation  of  wall  pictures  will  be  paid  by 
the  university.  The  fee  is  $1  for  each  picture. 
This  entitles  schools  to  the  picture  for  the  aca- 
demic year  or  fraction  thereof;  libraries  may 
keep  the  picture  for  six  months. 

All  traveling  books  and  pictures  lent  to  schools 
and  clubs  are  to  be  shipped  to  the  university  be- 
fore July  1  of  each  year,  except  by  permission, 
which  should  be  secured  in  advance. 

Public  libraries.  April  8  the  Pruyn  library,  a 
branch  of  the  Albany.  Y.  M.  A.  library,  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  a  handsome  new  building 
costing  $20,000,  and  erected  by  Mrs.  William  G. 
Rice,  m  memory  of  her  father,  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
who  for  many  years  before  his  death  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  library  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
house   in   which    Chancellor   Pruyn   was   born. 

April  9  the  building  of  the  Newark,  N.  Y., 
free  public  library  was  dedicated  by  exer- 
cises in  the  Newark  opera  house.  This  building, 
costing,  with  furnishings  and  decorations,  $25,- 
000,  was  given  by  Henry  C.  Row,  of  Evanston, 
111.,  in  memory  of  his  parents,  whose  home  was 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  library. 

Library  for  the  blind.  The  library  for  the  blind 
has  sent  out  during  April  128  books  and  29 
pieces  of  music.  The  New  York  State  library 
has  recently  published  and  will  immediately  put 
into  circulation  the  following  books,  which  have 
never  before  been  printed  in  New  York  point: 

James  Bryce's  "Gladstone." 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  "The  queen's  twin." 

Edward  Everett  Hale's  "Man  without  a  coun- 
try." 

John  Muir's  "An  adventure  with  a  dog  and  a 
glacier." 

Francis  Parkman's  "Frontenac  and  New  France 
under  Louis  XIV." 

Helen  Dawes  Brown's  "Little  Miss  Phoebe 
Gay." 

The  last  was  printed  as  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Tames 
G.  Boemer,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

P  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  PAN- 
AMERICAN 

Prepared  bv    Dr.   Henry  L.   Taylor,   Regents' 
Department 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prin.  Charles  H.  Warfield, 
president  of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  following  sum- 
mary is  given  of  the  efforts  to  secure  space  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901  for  an  ap- 
propriate exhibit  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

November  14,  1900,  there  was  a  conference  held 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  with  Dr. 
Selim  H.  Peabody,  superintendent  of  liberal  arts 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  the  question  of 
New  York  State's  exhibit,  and  as  a  result  of  the. 
conference  three  items  were  definitely  recom- 
mended to  Dr.  Peabody: 

1.  That  the  Paris  exhibit  be  secured  for  the 
liberal  arts  section  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Dr. 
Peabody. 


2.  That  the  Paris  exhibit  be  supplemented  by 
additional  material  to  perfect  the  display,  and 
that  the  whole  be  the  national  exhibit  in  edu- 
cation. 

3.  That  the  New  York  State  Commission  be 
requested  to  afford  facilities  for  an  educational 
exhibit  by  the  State,  to  more  fully  exemplify 
New  York's  educational  system. 

In  a  circular  letter,  dated  November  25,  1900, 
regarding  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  Dr.  Peabody  stated  that 
the  limitation  of  space  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment of  liberal  arts  and  therein  to  the  section  of 
education,  made  it  imperative  that  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  be  strictly  electric  in  its  construc- 
tion; that  the  exhibit  would  be  installed  as  a 
great  mosaic  illustrative  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  each  element  placed  in  its  grade 
with  its  relationship  to  the  other  elements  of 
the  picture ;  that  in  the  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1893  the  State  of  New  York  had  for  its  educa- 
tional exhibit  nearly  as  much  space  as  that  as- 
signed in  the  Pan-American  Exposition  to  the 
whole  department  of  liberal  arts  and  more  than 
four  times  that  which  can  be  occupied  for  edu- 
cation ;  that  the  success  of  the  educational  exhibit 
from  the  United  States  at  Paris  was  everywhere 
recognized  and  that  arrangements  were  per- 
fected by  which  such  of  these  exhibits  as  had 
been  returned  to  America  would  be  installed  at 
Buffalo;  that  some  of  the  educational  exhibits 
at  Paris  would  be  sent  to  take  part  in  other  ex- 
positions or  deposited  in  collections  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water ;  -that  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
what  vacancies  would  occur  the  space  thus  pro- 
vided would  be  assigned  to  others. 

December  22,  the  superintendent  was  unable 
to  determine  what  exhibits  would  be  available 
from  Paris,  and  in  the  uncertainty  he  came  to 
the  Syracuse  conference  of  the  Associated  Aca- 
demic Principals  to  explain  the  conditions  and 
to  provide  for  aid  in  case  of  emergency.  At  the 
Friday  morning  session  of  the  Associated  Aca- 
demic Principals  a  report  was  presented  by  the 
special  committee,  to  which  the  question  of  New 
York's  exhibit  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
had  been  referred.  They  presented  resolutions 
pledging  the  assistance  of  the  principals  in  the 
preparation  of  an  exhibit  for  the  State  of  New 
York  in  secondary  and  superior  instruction,  and 
at  the  same  time  authorizing  their  executive  com- 
mittee to  assume  the  responsibility  of  work  with 
the  superintendent  and  any  others  interested  in 
the  exhibit.  About  the  same  time  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  Grammar  School  Principals  to  confer  with 
the  superintendent  and  to  render  assistance. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  Dr.  Peabody 
was  able  to  write  that  the  educational  exhibits 
from  Paris,  which  were  at  Manchester,  were 
promised. 

This  left  him  only  the  possibility  of  applying 
the  omissions  by  the  donations  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  and  the  refusals  to  exhibit  at  the 
Pan- American. 

The  middle  of  March,  through  an  inspection  of 
the  university,  definite  information  was  received 
concerning  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  proposi- 
tion was  submitted  to  condense  certain  exhibits 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  and  assign  the  units 
gained   thereby  to  the  committees  appointed  by 
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the  Syracuse  conventions  with  a  view  to  pre- 
senting, through  the  committees,  an  exhibit 
from  the  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the  State. 
Replying  to  this  proposition,  it  was  stated  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  policy  in  the  management 
of  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Pan-American 
to  grant  space  to  any  committee,  that  the  man- 
agement was  dealing  entirely  with  individuals, 
and  that  no  good  reason  appeared  for  making 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  that  there  were 
many  good  reasons  whv  no  deviation  should  be 
made. 

Thus  it  appears  that  education  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  will  be  based  on  the  ex- 
hibit made  at  raris  in  1900 ;  that  the  entire  space 
will  be  utilized  as  an  exhibition  of  the  school 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  school 
system  of  New  York  State  will  be  as  fully  dis- 
played as  available  space  will  permit. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS 

HELD 

Thursday  and  Friday,  April  11  and  12, 1901 

Each  of  the  questions  has  10  credits  assigned 
to  it,  except  where  otherwise  specified. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
Questions. 

1.  a)  How  are  presidential  electors  elected?    b) 

How  many  did  this  state  have  in  the  last 
election  ? 

2.  How  is  treason  defined  in  the  constitution  of 

the  United  States? 

3.  The  constitution  provides  that  congress  shall 

convene  a)  how  often;  b)  when? 

4.  a)   Mention  two  duties  of  a  supervisor,    b) 

What  is  his  term  of  office? 

5.  State    the    conditions    of    eligibility    to    the 

office  of  governor  of  this  state  as  to  a) 
citizenship;  b)   age;  c)   time  of  residence. 

6.  Mention    a    class    of    cases    over    which    the 

Supreme  court  of  the  United  States  exer- 
cises a)  original  jurisdiction;  b)  appellate 
jurisdiction. 

7.  Which  one  of  the  executive  departments  of 

the  United  States  government  has  control 
of  a)  the  census  bureau;  b)  the  pension 
bureau;  c)  the  weather  bureau? 

8.  Name  the  two  principal  sources  from  which 

the   national   government   derives    revenue. 

9.  How   many  a)    senate  districts   in  the   State 

of  New  York;  b)  assembly  districts? 
10.  Mention    three    county    officers    who    are    re- 
quired to  give  bonds. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  The  United  States  constitution  provides 
that  presidential  electors  of  each  state  shall  be 
chosen  as  the  respective  legislatures  of  each 
state  shall  determine.  They  are  chosen  by  the 
voters  of  their  respective  states  at  an  election 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  in  November  of  the  presidential  years, 
fc)  Thirty-six. 

2.  "Treason  against  the  United  States  consists 
only  in  levying  war  against  them  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 


3.  a)  Once  each  year;  b)  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December. 

4.  a)  He  meets  with  the  other  supervisors  of 
the  county  as  a  board  of  supervisors.  He  re- 
ceives from  the  county  treasurer  the  public  school 
money  due  his  town  and  disburses  it  as  the  law 
directs.  (Other  answers  accepted.)  b)  Two 
years. 

5.  a)  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Staes;  b)  at  least  thirty  years  of  age;  c)  a  res- 
ident of  the  state  five  years  next  preceding  his 
election. 

6.  a)  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  court 
has.  original  jurisdiction.  b)  In  all  cases  not 
mentioned  in  a  the  jurisdiction  is  appellate,  such 
as  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction 
and  others. 

7.  a)  The  Interior  department;  b)  the  Interior 
department;  c)  the  Agricultural  department. 

8.  Tariffs  and  internal  revenues. 

9.  a)  50;  b)   150. 

10.  Sheriff,  treasurer,  surrogate,  superintendent 
of  the  poor,  and  in  some  counties  the  county 
clerk.  

SCHOOL  LAW 
Questions. 

1.  a)  What  are  the  limits  of  legal  school  age? 

b)  What  is  the  amount  of  a  district  quota? 

2.  Mention  two  ways  of  voting  at  school  meet- 

ings on  propositions  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  . 

3.  What  parts  of   the   plan   for  a  new   school- 

house  must  be  approved  by  the  school  com- 
missioner before  the  schoolhouse  shall  be 
built? 

4.  a)  How  often  is  the  pay  of  a  teacher  due? 

b)  Mention  two  sources  from  which  the 
money  is  derived  with  which  to  pay  the 
teacher. 

5.  Give  three  reasons  for  which  a  teacher's  cer- 

tificate may  be  revoked. 

6.  How  may  a  "teacher  be  legally  hired  who  is 

related  to  the  trustee  a)  for  a  common 
school  district;  b)  for  a  union  free  school 
district  ? 

7.  Who  has  the  power  in  a  common  school  dis- 

trict a)  to  establish  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  school;  b)  to 
prescribe  the  course  of  studies;  c)  to 
adopt  text  books? 

8.  Mention  two  officers  upon  whom  orders  may 

be  given  for  teachers'  salary.  t 

9.  What  is  the  length  of  time  a  child  is  required 

to  attend  school  between  a)  8  and  12  years 
of  a*re;  b)  12  and  14;  c)  14  and  16? 
10.  Mention  two  ways  in  which  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  trustee  may  be  filled. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  Five  and  twenty-one  years;  b)  $100. 

2.  By  ballot  and  by  recording  the  ayes  and  noes. 

3.  The  plans  as  to  heating,  lighting  and  ven- 
tilating. 

4.  a)  As  often  as  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
month,  b)  From  public  money  apportioned  by 
the  state  and  from  money  raised  by  taxation  of 
the  property  of  the  school  district. 

5.  1)  For  immoral  conduct;  2)  for  failure 
to  complete  a  term  of  school,  for  which  contract 
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has  been  made,  without  a  valid  reason;  3)   for 
failure  to  attend  an  institute  as  required  by  law. 

6.  a)  By  a  two-thirds  vote  of.  those  present 
and  voting  on  the  question  at  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  district  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose;  b)  by  the  consent  in  writing  of 
two-thirds  of  the  board  of  education.  Such  con- 
sent should  be  entered  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  board. 

7.  a)  Board  of  trustees;  b)  board  of  trustees; 
c)  the  legal  voters  duly  assembled  in  an  an- 
nual meeting. 

8.  Supervisor  of  the  town  and  the  treasurer 
or  collector  of  the  school  district. 

9.  a)  Between  the  first  day  of  October  and  the 
first  day  of  June  following,  as  many  days  as  the 
public  school  where  such  child  resides  is  in 
session;  b)  eighty  days  and  the  remainder  of 
the  time  school  is  in  session,  unless  such 
child  is  legally  employed;  c)  when  the  public 
school  is  in  session,  unless  the  child  is  legally 
employed. 

10.  By  a  special  meeting  of  the  school  dis- 
trict Bv  appointment  by  the  school  commis- 
sioner if  the  vacancy  is  not  filled  within  thirty 
■days  after  it  occurred. 


METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 
Questions. 

1.  In  teaching  geography  should  natural  or  po- 

litical features  be  presented  first?    Why? 

2.  Outline  briefly  a  good  plan  for  a  child's  first 

lesson  in  reading. 

3.  Should   examples   of   false   syntax  be  given 

pupils  for  correction  in  a)  language  work; 
b)  the  study  of  technical  grammar?  c) 
Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

4.  Give  two  reasons  why  it  is  not  wise  to  train 

pupils  to  solve  examples  in  advanced 
arithmetic,  early  in  school  life,  even  if  it 
can  be  done  without  great  difficulty. 

5.  Give  a  good  plan  for  the  use  of  a  school- 

room library. 

6.  Mention  the  two  subjects  that  should  receive 

the  most  time  and  attention  in  a)  the  pri- 
mary school;  b)  the  grammar  school,  c) 
Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

7.  a)    In    a    schoolroom   what    is    the    smallest 

amount  of  window  space  in  proportion  to 
floor  space  that  is  considered  allowable? 
b)  Name  three  conditions  that  would  de- 
mand an  increased  proportion  of  window 
space. 

8.  a)   How  may  you  distinguish  between  slow 

pupils  and  dull  ones?  b)  How  should  the 
treatment  of  the  two  classes  differ? 

9.  a)  What  are  the  advantages  of  much  written 

work  in  school?    b)   What  are  the  disad- 
vantages ? 
10.  Give  reasons  for  or  against  recesses. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  The  natural  feature  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  elementary  language  in  the  earlier 
grades  before  the  child  is  old  enough  to  com- 
prehend political  features,  b)  More  interest  can 
he  created  in  studying  natural  features  that  the 
child  can  see  and  represent  in  sand  or  clay  than 
in  studying  the  political   features. 

2.  a)  Win  the  child's  confidence — by  conversa- 


tion about  things  he  can  talk  of,  by  showing  him 
things  he  will  tell  or  ask  about  b)  Ascertain 
his  power  of  expression  and  use  this  as  a  guide. 
c)  Discuss  whatever  is  to  form  the  subject  of 
his  first  lessons.  (If  the  question  is  understood 
to  refer  to  the  first  lesson  after  the  child  is  ready 
for  actual  reading,  an  answer  giving  the  phonic, 
word,  or  sentence  method  will  be  credited.) 

3.  a)  No;  b)  yes;  c)  at  the  period  of  studying 
language  the  child  is  imitative  and  he  would  be 
too  much  inclined  to  use  the  false  form;  in  the 
grammar  grades  he  has  sufficient  power  of  rea- 
soning to  analyze  the  errors  and  correct  them. 

4.  a)  The  time  should  be  devoted  to  memory 
training  with  a  view  to  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
b)  The  power  of  reasoning  is  feeble;  this  work 
should  be  postponed  until  it  can  be  done  with 
less  effort. 

5.  o)  Reference  books,  including  dictionary, 
gazetteer  and  cyclopaedia;  supplementary  readers 
sufficient  for  all  grades  treating  the  subjects  of 
geography,  history,  nature  and  fable;  fiction  and 
poetry,  b)  The  reference  books  should  be  ac- 
cessible and  convenient  for  use  at  all  times. 
The  supplementary  readers  should  supplement 
the  regular  grade  readers  and  topics  should  also 
be  selected  from  them  that  may  be  correlated 
with  other  lessons.  The  fiction  may  be  given  to 
emphasize  a  particular  line  of  school  work;  it 
may  be  used  as  a  reward  or  when  lessons  are 
completed,  or  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  study 
of  literature.  Poetry  may  be  used  for  memory 
work,  recitations  and  readings,  or  paraphrasing — 
some  poems  also  have  specific  uses  in  the  differ- 
ent classes  mentioned  above.  Under  certain 
regulations  books  should  be  allowed  to  be  taken 
home  by  students  and  patrons,  if  not  actually 
needed  in  the  regular  school  work. 

6.  a)  Language  based  largely  on  nature  study, 
and  reading — to  develop  expression  and  obser- 
vation, to  acquire  a  vocabulary  and  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  intelligent  work  in  the  grammar  grades. 
b)  English  with  a  view  to  cultivating  a  taste  for 
good  literature,  and  mathematics — to  prepare  for 
the  life  culture  and  self  education,  to  develop 
reason,  and  for  utilitarian  purposes.  (Answers 
will  vary) 

7.  a)  From  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  the  floor 
area;  the  sauare  root  of  the  length  multiplied  by 
the  breadth  by  the  height,  b)  More  in  town  than 
in  country;  more  in  narrow  than  in  wide  street; 
more  in  lower  than  in  higher  stories. 

8.  a)  In  the  slow  pupil  the  mental  activity  is 
of  less  than  average  rapidity;  in  the  dull  pupil 
it  is  of  less  than  average  accuracy,  b)  The  slow 
pupil  needs  time  and  some  extra  incentives  to 
work;  the  dull  pupil  needs  to  have  his  tasks 
lightened  and  explained — he  may  also  need  extra 
encouragement. 

o.  a)  Cultivates  penmanship  and  all  features 
of  composition,  particularly  the  formation  of  ex- 
pression, b)  It  may  be  slovenly  done — both  the 
literary  and  the  mechanical  features  of  compo- 
sitions may  suffer,  penmanship  be  injured. 

10.  a)  In  primary  grades  children  should  not 
be  confined  for  more  than  an  hour  without  recess 
or  physical  exercise  of  some  kind;  the  time  may 
vary  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  b)  In  gram- 
mar grades  one  fifteen  minute  recess  during 
each  half-day  session  is  sufficient,  and  even  this 
with  proper  ventilation  and  calisthenics  may  be 
dispensed  with. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCA- 
TION 

Questions. 

Answer  10  and  only  10  of  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Name  two  prominent  Roman  educators,  and 

state  an  important  idea  advocated  by  each. 

2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Fenelon, 

and  name  two  of  his  important  educational 
works. 

3.  What  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  Lan- 

casterian  or  monitorial  system  of  schools 
once  extensively  adopted  in  England? 
Give  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage  of 
this  system. 

4.  What  two   purposes   should   always   be   kept 

in  view  in  object  teaching? 

5.  a)   What  mental  faculty  is  chiefly  cultivated 

by  the  system  of  education  in  China?  b) 
What  constitutes  the  principal  material  for 
study  by  the  Chinese  after  learning  to 
read? 

6.  What    was   the    distinctive   plan    of   teaching 

Latin  practiced  by  Roger  Ascham?  Name 
a  distinguished  pupil  of  his. 

7.  a)    In   what  branches   of   education   did   the 

Saracens  excel?  b)  Name  two  countries 
of  Europe  in  which  the  Saracens  exerted 
an  important  influence  during  the  dark 
ages,  c)  Give  the  location  of  one  of  their 
prominent  universities. 

8.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  educational  work 

of  Comenius. 

9.  What  are  the  two  principal  educational  val- 

ues to  be  secured  in  the  study  of  arithme- 
tic? How  do  the  educational  values  affect 
the  methods  of  teaching? 

10.  Compare    the    licensing    of    teachers    in    this 

state,  fifteen  years  ago  with  the  present 
system,  as  to  a)  preparation  of  examin- 
ation questions;  b)  marking  of  answer  pa- 
pers; c)  results  of  the  change  in  the 
system. 

11.  Give  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 

educational  work  of  Thomas  Arnold, 
Horace  Mann,  or  David  P.  Page.     • 

Answers 

1.  a)  Quintilian — abolition  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, teacher  should  be  of  irreproachable 
character,  public  schools  are  preferable  to  pri- 
vate schools,  amusements  should  be  educative, 
the  forms  and  names  of  letters  should  be  learned 
simultaneously  and  by  the  aid  of  playthings,  b) 
Seneca — the  office  of  teacher  is  most  important, 
but  few  studies  should  be  given,  the  individuality 
of  the  child  should  be  studied  and  his  education 
should  aim  to  correct  evil  tendencies.  (Credit 
is  also  given  for  Cicero,  Varro,  Plutarch  and 
Marcus  Aurelius.) 

2.  a)  A, Frenchman  of  the  17th  century,  re- 
fined and  gentle,  but  firm  and  conscientious ;  for 
ten  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Convent  of 
New  Catholics,  in  which  position  he  won  fame 
and  admiration.  Later  he  was  preceptor  to  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Comenius  and  a  prophet  of  Pestalozzi.  b)  Any 
two  of  the  following — Education  of  girls,  Tele- 
machus,  Dialogues  of  the  dead.  Fables. 

3.  a)  One  teacher  took  charge  of  a  large  school, 


teaching  the  older  pupils,  who  in  turn  taught 
the  younger  ones,  b)  Advantage — allowed  one 
teacher  to  take  charge  of  a  greater  number  of 
pupils,  was  less  expensive,  gave  the  older  pupils 
a  drill  on  what  they  had  learned.  Disadvantage 
— the  instruction  of  the  younger  pupils  was  un- 
professional and  necessarily  poor,  authority  was 
given  to  those  too  immature  to  exercise  it  wisely. 

4.  a)  To  cultivate  the  senses — particularly  to* 
quicken  observation  and  to  develop  expression. 
b)  To  relate  the  instruction  with  the  object  ta 
the  whole  scheme  or  plan  of  the  subject  treated. 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

5.  a)  Memory,  b)  Translations  and  composi- 
tions, belles-letters  and  essay  writing,  classics  of 
Confucius  on  the  duties  of  social  and  political 
life,  Chinese  history. 

6.  o)  Double  translation — the  teacher  con- 
strues the  Latin  into  English  and  parses,  then 
the  student  both  construes  and  parses  it  again; 
later  the  student  again  translates  the  Latin  into 
English  and,  "pausing  an  hour  at  least,"  trans- 
lates his  own  English  into  Latin,  b)  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

7.  a)  Mathematics  and  sciences,  b)  Spain, 
and  France,  Italy,  Germany  or  Austria,  c)  Cor- 
dova, Salamanca  or  Bagdad. 

8.  A  Moravian,  born  in  the  16th  century,  he 
was  a  student  of  Ratke,  Bacon  and  other  edu- 
cators. He  was  the  first  innovator  and  devoted 
his  life  to  popular  education.  He  wrote  twenty 
books  and  taught  in  twenty  cities.  His  Orbis 
Pictus  was  the  first  illustrated  text-book,  and 
his  Great  Didactic  forms  the  basis  of  present 
school  systems. 

9.  a)  Utility  and  mental  discipline,  b)  In 
working  for  utility,  accuracy  and  rapidity  are 
sought;  only  practical  examples  are  given. 
In  working  for  mental  discipline,  reasons  must 
be  taught  and  analyses  accurately  given.  (An- 
swers will  vary.) 

10.  a)    Then    prepared   by   the   commissioners, , 
now    by   the   Department   of   Public   Instruction. 
b)  Marked  by  the  authority  preparing  them,    c) 
Uniformity,  better  scholarship,  more  professional 
teachers,  general  elevation  of  the  school  system. 

11.  Any  one  of  the  following: 

Thomas  Arnold  revolutionized  the  system  of 
public  school  teaching  in  England.  He  encour- 
aged games,  he  led  the  movement  against  ex- 
clusive classicism  and  was  instrumental  in  the  in- 
troduction of  mathematics,  science  and  history; 
he  was  a  firm  believer  in  self  government. 

Horace  Mann,  as  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  and  afterwards  as  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  education,  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  first  normal  schools  in  this 
country,  and  in  promoting  the  general  interests  of 
public  education.  He  taught  that  "the  property 
of  a  commonwealth  is  pledged  to  the  education 
of  all  its  youth." 

David  P.  Page  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Horace  Mann.  He  taught  district  school  and 
afterwards  high  school  in  Massachusetts;  in  the 
winter  of  1844-45  he  became  principal  of  the  Al- 
bany Normal  school,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death,  some  three  years  later.  Here  he  did 
his  great  educational  work,  leaving  a  marked 
influence  upon  not  only  this  school,  but  the  whole 
normal  school  system.  He  was  famed  as  :t  lec- 
turer, and  is  the  author  of  "Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching." 
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READING 
Questions. 
If  Fortune  with  a  smiling  face, 

Strew  roses  on  our  way, 
When  shall  we  stoop  to  pick  them  up? 

To-day,  my  friend,  to-day. 
But  should  she  frown  with  face  of  care, 

And  talk  of  coming  sorrow, 
When  shall  we  grieve,  if  grieve  we  must? 
To-morrow,   friend,  to-morrow. 

— Mackay. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  20  credits 
assigned  to  it. 

1.  What  truth  is  taught  in  this  selection? 

2.  a)  Define  emphasis,    b)  Mark  five  words  in 

the  first  four  lines  of  the  above  selection 
that  should  be  made  emphatic. 

3.  a)    Define    inflection,    b)    Mark    two    rising 

and  two  falling  inflections  in  the  first  four 
lines  of  the  selection. 

4.  Mention  two  cases  of  contrast  of  thought  in 

the  selection.  # 

5.  a)    What  is  a  rhetorical  pause?    b)   Locate 

the  rhetorical  pauses  in  the  following  se- 
lection, r)  Which  is  the  most  important 
one? 

There,   in  his  dark,  carved  oaken  chair 
Old  Rudiger  sat  dead! 
Answers. 

1.  Accept  every  opportunity  for  enjoyment,  but 
put  aside  all  sorrow. 

2.  a)  Emphasis  is  a  particular  stress  of  utter- 
ance given  to  one  or  more  words  in  order  to 
make  their  significance  more  impressive. 

b)  If  fortune  with  a  smiling  face, 
Strew  roses  on  our  way, 
When  shall  we  stoop  to  pick  them  up  ? 
To-day,  my  friend,  to-day . 

3.  a)  Inflection  is  a  modulation  or  change  in 
*the  pitch  of  the  voice,    b)    (See  2  b.) 

4.  Any  two  of  the  following:  (1)  A  smiling 
face — face  of  care.  (2)  Strew  roses  on  our  way 
— frown  with  face  of  care  and  talk  of  coming 
sorrow.  (3)  Stoop  to  pick  them  up — grieve. 
U)    To-day — to-morrow. 

5.  a)  A  rhetorical  pause  is  one  made  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  selection, 
and  has  no  reference  to  grammatical  pauses. 

b)  There  |  in  his  dark  carved  oaken  chair  | 
Old  Rudiger  sat  |  dead  ! 

c)  The  last  one. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Questions 

1.  a)  What  object  did  Hudson  have  in  view  in 

his  voyage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  Hudson  river?  b)  What  first  at- 
tracted the  Dutch  to  the  region  discovered 
by  Hudson? 

2.  What  territory  did  a)  France  lose  as  a  result 

of  the  French  and  Indian  war;  b)  England 
gain  ? 

3.  a)    Name    four    prominent    British    generals 

taking  part  in  the  revolutionary  war.  b) 
Mention  an  event  in  which  each  was  a 
prominent  actor. 

4.  a)   Describe  the  method  by  which  the  states 

ratified  the  constitution  after  its  formation 


and  adoption  by  the  convention,  b)  How 
many  states  had  to  adopt  the  constitution 
before  it  went  into  effect? 

5.  Name   three   slave   states  that  were   not  af- 

fected  by   the   emancipation  proclamation. 

6.  a)  What  was  the  first  great  battle  of  the  civil 

war  fought  in  the  west?  b)  Mention  the 
final  victory  that  gave  the  Union  control  of 
the  Mississippi  river. 

7.  a)  Locate  the  fight  between  the  Merrimac  and 

the  Monitor,  b)  Who  invented  the  Mon- 
itor? 

8.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  at 

the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

9.  a)    What  section  of  the  United  States  was 

opposed  to  the  war  of  1812?    b)  Give  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  this  war. 
10.  Give  approximately  the  date  of  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments    What  had  made 
such  action  advisable? 

Answers. 

1.  a)  A  shorter  passage  to  China  and  India. 
b)  Trade  with  the  Indians,  especially  in  furs. 

2.  a)  All  of  her  territory  in  America  with  the 
exception  of  two  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 

'  Lawrence,  which  were  kept  to  dry  fish  on.  b) 
All  the  French  possessions  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  except  New  Orleans  and  Canada; 
also  Florida,  which  was  ceded  to  her  by  Spain. 

3.  a)  Burffovne. 

Howe. 
Clinton. 
Cornwallis. 
b)  Surrender  at  Saratoga. 
Battle  of  Long  Island. 
Battle  of  Monmouth. 
Surrender  at  Yorktown. 
(Note.    Other  answers  accepted.) 

4.  a)  It  was  ratified  by  conventions  held  in  the 
several  states  at  the  call  of  the  respective  state 
legislatures,    b)   Nine  states. 

5.  Any  three  of  the  following,  viz:  Delaware, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  parts  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana  also, 
were  not  affected. 

6.  a)  The  battle  of  Shiloh. 

(Note.    Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Do  nelson  will 
also  be  accepted.) 
b)  Vicksburg. 

7.  a)  In  Hampton  Roads,  near  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia,   b)  John  Ericsson. 

8.  North:  Canada  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
East:     Atlantic  ocean. 

South :  Florida. 

West:    Mississippi  river. 

9.  a)  New  England  and  New  York  states,  b) 
Impressment  of  American  sailors. 

10.  1879,  during  Hayes*  administration.  As  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  increased,  its  paper 
money  rose  in  value  until  it  reached  par.  Then 
the  government  was  ready  to  pay  coin  for  all  its 
notes,  and  specie  payment  was  resumed. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Questions 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a)  the  curvature  of 

the  spinal  column;  b)  its  flexibility?  c) 
What  causes  its  elasticity? 

2.  Mention  a)   a  voluntary  muscle;   b)   an   in- 

voluntary muscle;  c)  an  intermediate  or 
partially  voluntary  muscle. 
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3.  Is  it  advisable  to  take  a  bath  a)   soon  after 

eating;  b)  when  very  tired;  c)  when  feel- 
ing chilly  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

4.  How  is  the  action  of  the  heart  affected  by  the 

use  of  alcohol? 

5.  State  the  difference  between  veins  and  arteries 

as  to  a)  walls;  b)  valves;  c)  course  of  the 
blood. 

6.  Describe  the  lungs  as  to  o)  location ;  b)  struc- 

ture. 

7.  o)   Mention  two  causes  of  impure  water;  b) 

name  two  ways  in  which  such  water  may 
be  made  purer. 

8.  Bile  is  secreted  <0  by  what;  b)  from  what; 

c)  for  what  purpose? 

9.  a)    Describe    the    lining    of    the    alimentary 

canal,    b)    What    digestive    fluids    are    se- 
creted within  this  canal? 
10.  By  what  simple  experiment  can  it  be  shown 
that  the  air  breathed  out  contains  a)  water ; 
b)  carbonic  acid  gas? 

Answers. 

1.  a)  The  curvature  of  the  spinal  column  gives 
beauty  to  the  form  and  strength  to  the  bony 
framework  of  the  body.  It  also  assists  in  the 
formation  of  cavities  for  important  internal  or- 
gans and  protects  the  brain  from  the  shock  of 
sudden  falls  or  missteps;  b)  to  permit  the  body 
to  bend  in  almost  any  direction,  c)  The  pads  or 
cushions  of  cartilage  between  the  vertebrae. 

2.  o)  Biceps, ,  triceps,  deltoid ;  b)  muscles  of 
the  stomach,  blood-vessels,  and  intestines;  c) 
diaphragm  and  the  muscles  that  move  the  eye- 
lids.    (Other  answers  accepted.) 

3.  a)  It  is  not  advisable  to  take  a  bath  soon 
after  eating,  because  the  bath  diverts  the  blood 
from  the  digestive  organs;  b)  not  advisable,  be- 
cause the  body  is  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  there- 
fore proper  reaction  will  not  take  place;  c)  if 
very  chilly,  a  hot  bath  just  before  going  to  bed 
would  be  likely  to  prevent  taking  a  "cold,"  and  t 
for  a  strong,  healthy  person  a  cold  bath  mieht 
be  beneficial,  as  the  reaction  would  impart 
warmth  to  the  body. 

4.  It  increases  both  the  number  and  force  of 
the  heart's  pulsations.  This  rapid  action  of  the 
heart  cuts  short  its  periods  of  rest  and  conse- 
quently  produces   serious   heart-exhaustion. 

5.  a)  The  walls  of  the  veins  contain  a  smaller 
quantity  of  muscular  and  elastic  fibres  than  those 
of  the  arteries,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  firm 
connective  tissue;  hence,  veins  are  less  elastic 
and  less  contractile  than  arteries,  but  more  com- 
pressible; b)  veins  have  valves  but  arteries  have 
none;  c)  arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart, 
and  veins  carry  it  to  the  heart. 

6.  a)  The  lungs,  two  in  number,  are  located  in 
the  thoracic  cavity  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  heart  and  its  great  blood-vessels,  and  by 
the  larger  air-tubes;  b)  the  lung-substance  con- 
sists of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  terminal  air- 
cells,  with  the  capillary  blood-vessels  ramifying 
about  them. 

J.  a)  Inorganic  impurities  result  from  water 
flowing  through  lead  pipes;  organic  impurities 
are  found  in  well  water  that  has  filtered  through 
polluted  soils,  and  water  from  rivers  that  re- 
ceive the  sewage  of  cities,  also  in  water  impure 
from  stagnation,  b)  By  boiling,  by  proper  fil- 
tration, by  distillation,  and  by  aeration. 


8.  a)  The  liver;  b)  the  blood;  c)  to  aid  in  the 
digestion  of  food. 

9.  a)  It  is  lined  with  a  delicate  but  firm  tissue 
known  as  the  mucous  membrane,  b)  Intestinal 
juice  and  gastric  juice. 

10.  a)  If  we  breathe  upon  a  mirror  or  window- 
pane,  the  watery  vapor  given  off  by  the  lungs 
becomes  condensed  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
b)  If  the  breath  is  blown  through  a  glass  tube 
into  a  jar  of  clear  lime-water,  the  contents  of  the 
jar  will  be  changed  to  a  cloudy  white  liquid,  due 
to  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Questions 

1.  a)  What  circle  or  circles  mark  the  boundaries 

of  each  zone?  b)  What  determines  the 
location  of  these  circles? 

2.  What  is  a)  a  glacier;  b)  a  watershed;  c)  a 

river  system?    d)  Locate  one  of  each. 

3.  Name  and  locate  o)  the  largest  city  of  Mex- 

ico; b)  the  largest  city  of  South  America; 
c)  the  largest  four  cities  of  the  United 
States;  d)  the  largest  two  cities  of  the 
world. 

4.  Name  two  republics,  two  absolute  monarchies, 

and  four  limited  monarchies  of  Europe; 
and  give  the  title  of  the  chief  ruler  of  each. 

5.  Give  the  location  of  Africa's  a)  richest  min- 

eral section;  b)  richest  agricultural  section. 
c)  Name  an  important  city  or  town  and 
two  important  products  of  each  section. 

6.  a)   Name  two  leading  products  of  Australia. 

b)  What  parts  are  most  productive? 

7.  In    laying   a   cable    from    San    Francisco    to 

Manila,  a)  what  islands  belonging  to  the 
United  States  would  naturally  be  way  sta- 
tions? b)  About  how  long  would  this 
cable  be* 

8.  Name  and  locate  five  peninsulas  on  the  coast 

of   Asia. 

9.  On  what  water  is  each  of  the  following  cities 

located:    o)    Oswego;    b)    Jamestown;    c) 
Poughkeepsie ;  d)  Ithaca;  e)  Plattsburg? 
10.  Name    and    locate    four    principal    cities    of 
Canada. 

Answers. 

1.  a)  The  North  Frigid  zone  is  bounded  by  the 
Arctic  circle,  the  North  Temperate  zone  by  the 
Arctic  circle  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  Torrid 
zone  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  the  South  Temperate  zone  by  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic  circle,  and 
the  South  Frigid  zone  by  the  Antarctic  circle. 
b)  The  fact  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined 
23x/2  degrees  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 

2.  a)  A  glacier  is  a  vast  stream  of  ice  which 
descends  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  perpetual 
snows;  b)  the  line  of  separation  between  adja- 
cent basins,  from  which  the  streams  flow  away  in 
opposite  directions;  c)  a  river  system  drains  all 
the  land  which  forms  its  basin,  d)  The  Mer  de 
Glace  in  Switzerland,  the  Muir  glacier  in  Alaska ; 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  Appalachian  moun- 
tains are  watersheds;  the  Mississippi  river  sys- 
tem.    (Other  answers  accepted.) 

3.  a)  City  of  Mexico,  situated  in  the  south- 
central  part,  inland;  b)  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata;  c)  City  of  New  York,  situated 
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in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  Hudson  river,  East  river  and  New  York 
bay;  Chicago,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Illi- 
nois, on  Lake  Michigan;  Philadelphia,  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Dela- 
ware river;  St.  Louis,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mis- 
souri, on  the  Mississippi  river;  d)  London,  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  England,  on  the  Thames ; 
City  of  New  York,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

4.  France  and  Switzerland  are  republics,  and 
their  chief  ruler  is  styled  President.  Russia  is 
an  absolute  monarchv.  and  its  chief  ruler  is 
called  Czar.  Limited  monarchies — British  Em- 
pire, ruler  styled  King  and  Emperor;  German 
Empire,  Kaiser;  Belgium,  King;  Italy,  King. 
(Other  answers  will  be  accepted.) 

5.  a)  The  southern  part;  b)  the  Nile  valley. 
c)  In  southern  part,  Kimberley — products,  dia- 
monds, gold;  in  northern  part,  Cairo— products, 
wheat,  barley,  cotton. 

6.  a)  Gold  and  wool,  b)  Southern  and  eastern 
parts. 

7.  a)  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Guam,  b)  About 
6,500  miles. 

8.  Arabian  peninsula,  Hindoostan,  and  Malay 
peninsula  on  the  southern  coast,  Corea  and  Kam- 
chatka on  the  eastern  coast. 

9.  a)  Lake  Ontario,  Oswego  river;  b)  Chau- 
tauqua outlet;  c)  Hudson  river;  d)  Cayuga 
lake;  e)   Lake  Champlain. 

10.  Montreal,  in  Province  of  Quebec,  on  St. 
Lawrence  river ;  Toronto,  in  Province  of  Ontario, 
on  Lake  Ontario ;  Ottawa,  in  Province  of  On- 
tario, on  Ottawa  river;  Quebec,  in  Province  of 
Quebec,  on  St.  Lawrence  river. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 
Questions 

1.  In  treating  a  subject  for  composition  what  is 

a)  first  step;  b)   second  step? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a)  an  outline;  b)  a  para- 

graph; c)  a  theme? 

3.  Using    one    of    the    following    subjects,    pre- 

pare an  outline  for  a  composition  of  at 
least  three  paragraphs :  The  last  presi- 
dential campaign;  The  old  and  the  new; 
"I  told  you  so!" 
4-8.  Write  a  composition  using  the  outline  made 
in  answer  to  number  3. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of 
the  composition  with  particular  reference 
to  three  points :  1 )  the  matter,  i.  e.,  the 
thought  expressed;  2)  the  correctness  and 
propriety  of  the  language  used;  3)  the 
orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  par- 
agraphs, use  of  capitals,  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 
9.  Select  from  each  paragraph  of  your  compo- 
sition the  principal  or  topic-sentence. 
10.  Distinguish  between  the  following  synonyms : 
a)  forgive  and  pardon;  b)  confess  and 
acknoivledge ;  c)  herd  and  Hock;  d)  house 
and  habitation. 

Ans7vcrs 

1.  a)  The  accumulation  of  material  relating  to 

the    subject    by    which    to    explain,    illustrate    or 

enforce  the  subject,     b)  The  arrangement  of  the 

material — 1.  c.,  to  select  from  the  mass  of  material 


that  which  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  to  ar- 
range it  under  a  suitable  outline. —  (Hill.) 

2.  a)  An  outline  is  a  general  plan  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  written  about,  b)  A  paragraph  is  a 
section  or  sub-division  of  a  subject  which  re- 
lates to  a  particular  point,  whether  consisting  of 
one  or  several  sentences,  c)  A  theme  is  the  sub- 
ject or  topic  to  be  discussed  or  written  about. 
Or,  it  is  the  main  thought  running  through  a 
composition.  More  loosely,  it  is  a  short  compo- 
sition written  as  a  school  exercise. 

Answers  to  3,  4-8,  and  9  will  vary.  Consult  a 
good  text-book,  e.  g.t  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric 
and   Composition. 

10.  a)  Forgive  and  pardon  both  signify  to 
remit  punishment  that  is  due,  but  to  forgive  is 
an  act  of  Christian  charity,  while  to  pardon  is 
an  act  of  clemency;  the  former  is  an  act  that  is 
confined  to  no  condition,  the  latter  is  peculiarly 
the  act  of  a  superior.  He  who  has  the  right  of 
being  offended  has  an  opportunity  of  forgiving 
the  offender.  He  who  has  the  authority  of  pun- 
ishing the  offence  may  pardon,  b)  Confess  and 
acknowledge  both  denote  the  making  known  to 
others  what  relates  to  one's  self;  acknowledge 
is  more  general  in  its  application  and  is  used 
either  in  matters  of  indifference  or  in  those 
slightly  blameworthy;  confess  is  used  mostly  in 
such  matters  as  are  criminal.  To  acknowledge 
is  usually  a  voluntary  act;  a  confession  is  often 
called  out  by  the  questioning  of  others,  c )  Herd 
is  usually  applied  to  the  larger  animals,  as  cat- 
tle; flock,  to  smaller  animals,  as  sheep  or  birds. 
d)  A  house  is  a  structure  intended  or  used  for 
a  dwelling  or  shelter;  a  habitation  is  the  dwelling 
which  is  occupied. 


BOOKKEEPING 

Questions 
1.  Explain  the  following:  */c.  #*  1/,  c/d,  is, 
B.  B.,  F.  O.  B.,  inv..  O.  K.,  inst. 

2.  Define:  a)  acceptance;  b)  bill;  c)  capital;  d) 

discount ;  e)  insolvency. 

3.  a)   Name  five  necessary  parts  or  items  in  a 

promissory   note,    b)    Distinguish   between 

a  negotiable  and  a  non-negotiable  note. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Warsaw  Lumber  Company, 
of  Warsaw,  N.  Y. :  j 

July  2,  1900.  Sold  J.  W.  Montgomery  on  I 
account,  4  M  extra  cedar  shingles  @ 
$3-15,  3  M  matched  pine  @  $22,  17 
bunches  lath  @  20c.  Sold  Fred  Pierce 
on  account,  4^  M  extra  cedar  shingles 
(q)  $3.15.  Sold  W.  D.  Martin  for  cash. 
J  piece  I^l/,xi6^"xi4'.  24  ft.  Georgia 
pine  @  $40  per  M.  2  pieces  6"x8"xi2'. 
96  ft.  hemlock  @  $16  per  M. 

July   3.     Sold    Warsaw    Knitting    Mill   on 
account,    42   pieces    i"x3J4"xi6',    196  ft.        1 
spruce  @  $20  per  M,  74  ft.  O.  G.  strips        j 
(a*  2c.  per  linear  foot,  20  ft.  band  moul- 
ding at  ij^c.  per  linear  foot.    Cash  sales 
$24.80. 

July  5.  Warsaw  Knitting  Mill  returned  13 
pieces  i"x3K>"xi6\  61  it.  spruce  @  $20 
per  M.  J.  W.  Montgomery  paid  cash 
on  his  account  $60.  Purchased  of  Rum- 
bold    &    Company,    Tonawanda.    20   M 
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hemlock  @  $12.  100  M  cedar  shingles 
@  $2.50,  and  gave  our  note  at  90  days 
with  interest.  Warsaw  Knitting  Mill 
paid  cash  in  full  on  transactions  of  July  3 
and  5.  Received  from  cash  sales  $96.50. 
Paid  freight  $8.75;  hauling  lumber,  4 
days,  $14. 

4.  Write  note  mentioned  in  transaction  of  July  5. 

5.  Make  out,  in  proper  form,  a  bill  to  W.  D. 

Martin  of  his  purchase  on  July  2,  and  re- 
ceipt the  same  as  bookkeeper  of  the  War- 
saw Lumber  Company. 
6-7.  Using  proper  abbreviations  and  conventions, 
enter  all  transactions  upon  day-book  and 
cash-book,  respectively;  or,  if  double  entry 
is  preferred,  enter  the  transactions  in  the 
journal. 

8.  Post  all  items  which  should  appear  in  ledger. 

9.  Balance  cash-book  and  ledger  accounts;   or, 

if  double  entry  has  been  used,  balance  the 
ledger. 
10.  Give  rule  for  finding  loss  or  gain. 
Answers 

1.  o)  Account;  b)  number  of  pounds;  c^ 
posted;  d)  care  of;  e)  i&;  f)  bill-book;  g) 
freight  on  board;  h)  invoice;  »')  correct;  /) 
this  month. 

2.  a)  The  act  of  accepting  a  draft  by  writing 
across  its  face  "Accepted,"  the  date  and  accep- 
tor's name,  b)  An  itemized  statement  of  goods 
sold  or  services  rendered,  c)  Money  or  prop- 
erty of  any  kind  invested  in  business,  d)  An 
allowance  made  for  payment  of  debt  before  it  is 
due ;  the  sum  deducted  from  a  bill  or-  draft,  e) 
The  condition  of  one  who  is  not  able  to  pay  all 
or  any  of  his  debts. 

3.  a)  Date,  face,  name  of  payee,  name  of 
maker,  time  of  note,  b)  Negotiable  note  bears 
the  words  "or  bearer"  ("or  order").  Non-ne- 
gotiable is  payable  only  to  payee. 

DAY  BOOK 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  iqoo 


1  goo 
July 


J.  W.  Montgomery, 

To  4  M  extra  cedar  shingles 

®§3-x5 •••• 

"  3  M  matched  pine  @  $32.00 
44  iTOlath^aoc 


DR. 

$ia  60 

6600 

3  40 


Fred:  Pierce,  Dr. 
To  4%  M  shingles  @  $3.15. . . . 

Warsaw  KnittinojMills,  Dr. 

To  196  feet  spruce  ®  $jo.oo.  . .  $3  9a 

"  74  ft.  O.  G. -strips  ®  3C x  48 

14  ao  feet  molding  @  i^c. ...  30 

Warsaw  Knitting  Mills,  Cr. 

By  61  feet  spruce  @  20c 

J.  W.  Montgomery,  Cr. 

By  cash 

Rum  BOLD  &  Co.,  (Tonawanda)..  CR. 

By  ao  M  Hemlock  @  $12.00. . .  $3  40 

11   100  M  shingles  @  fa.  50 a  50 


*8a 


To  Note  @  00  da 

Warsaw  Knitting  Mills, 
By  Cash  in  full  of  account. 


Dr. 

CR 


60 


448 


CASH  BOOK 

DR 

Cr. 

TOOO 

July 

a 
3 
5 

W.D.Martin 

Mdse 

94 
60 

4 
96 

00 
48 
50 

28 

18 
X4 
165 

J.  W.  Montgomery 

Warsaw  Knitting  Co 

Sales 

Freight 

Cartage 

Balance 

75 
00 
53 

_Jt88 

_$i88 

*8 

LEDGER 
DR. 

J 

.  W.  Montgomery 

CR. 

IQOO 

July 

a 

To  Mdse. 

1 

-J£ 

00 

xooo 
July 

5 

By  Cash. 
Balance. 

X 

$60 
aa 

00 
00 

-J!* 

00 

Fred  Pierce 


1900 
July    a  To  Mdse.    1      $14  18 


Balance.         _$i4 18 


Warsaw  Knitting  Mills 


I  COO 

July 


To  Mdse 


!>   I9°° 
70  j  July 


By  Mdse. 
A  Cash. 


Rumbold  A  Company 


1900 
July 


To  Note 
90  days 


$490 


IQOO 

July 


By  Mdse 


$49° 


4.  $490.00.  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1901. 

.  Ninety  days  after  date  we  promise  to  pay 
to  the  order  of  Rumbold  &  Company,  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  Four  Hundred  Ninety  Dollars,  value  re- 
ceived with  use. 

WARSAW  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

5.  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1900. 
\V.  D.  Martin 

To  Warsaw  Lumber  Co.  Dr. 

To  24  ft.  pine  @  $40 $  .96 

96  ft.  hemlock  @  $16 1.54 


$2.50 
Received    payment, 
WARSAW  LUMBER  COMPANY, 
(per  R.  D.) 

10.  The  gain  or  loss  is  the  difference  between 
the  proprietor's  net  credits  (or  investments)  and 
his  present  worth. 
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DRAWING 

Questions 

Note.  Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10 
credits  assigned  to  it.  Use  compasses  for  draw- 
ing circles.  Take  measurements  from  ruler. 
The  measure  of  all  work  shall  be  at  least  one 
inch. 

1.  a)   How  does  the  distribution  of  color  on  a 

morning  glory  blossom  differ  from  that  on 
a  cowslio?  b)  Name  two  sources  from 
which  the  idea  of  the  spectrum  colors  may 
be  gained. 

2.  Construct  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  and  bi- 

sect the  same.  : 

3.  Make  a  drawing  to  show  the  plan,  the  front 

and  the  side  elevation  of  a  circular  card 
placed  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane. 


4.  Approximate  the  measurements  of  the  room 

in  which  you  sit,  and  draw  the  front  ele- 
vation of  one  of  its  doors,  placing  panels, 
etc;  scale  %"  to  1'. 

5.  Sketch   freehand   to   represent   a  group  con- 

sisting of  a  square  prism,  a  sphere,  and 
two  square  plinths.     Shade. 

6.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  desk  or  table  at  which 

you  sit,  locating  accurately  the  position 
you  occupy.  Scale  Yi"  to  i\  If  no  desk  or 
table  is  at  hand,  draw  the  one  nearest,  and 
locate  your  position. 

7.  Using  block   letters,   write  your   name.    Use 

initials,  giving  surname  in  full. 

8-9.  a)  Sketch  a  right  cone,  altitude  3",  diam- 
eter of  base  J£  .  b)  Add  such  lines  as  may 
be  necessary  to  represent  a  church  with 
steeple,  and  balance  by  outlines  of  foliage. 

10.  Copy  sketch. 


%h****c3*~*s*-"r: 


Ans:?as 
1.  a)    In    the    morning    glory    blossom    either  2 

analogous,  or  dominant  harmony  is  found.  The 
cowslip  is  an  example  of  flat  coloring,  b)  Rain- 
bow, oil  on  water,  soup  bubbles,  light  passed 
through  a  prism,  etc. 


3- 


A  B  C  is  an  angle  of  6o°. 

A  B  D  is  an  angle  of  300,  or  l/2  of  6o°. 
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5.  Sketches  will  vary. 

6.  Scale  y2"xi'. 
a)   My  position 

7.  Make  foundation  lines  very  light. 


fit 


n 


8-9.  a) 

b)    Sketches  will  vary. 

10.  Copy  sketch. 


<V> 


S7» 
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A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and 
imparts  new  life  and  vigor  by 
supplying  the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggist*  in  original  packages  only. 


PHYSICS. 
Questions 

1.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  a  common 

rotary  lawn  sprinkler. 

2.  Why  will  a  vessel  draw  more  water  in  Lake 

Ontario  than  in  the  Atlantic  ocean? 

3.  With  one  fixed  and  one  movable  pulley,  what 

power  will  sustain  a  weight  of  100  pounds? 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  rates  of  vibration  of 

the  vocal  cords  of  a  bass  singer  and  of  a 
soprano  singer. 

5.  Give  an  illustration  of  a)   diffused  light;  b) 

saturated  solution;  c)  tenacity. 

6.  Give  two  uses  of  the  barometer. 

7.  Illustrate  by  a  diagram  and  describe  the  action 

of  the  suction  pump,  or  lifting  pump. 

8.  Explain  the  principle  of  electric  heating. 

9.  What  kind  of  a  surface  is  best  a)  to  absorb 

heat;  b)  to  radiate  heat:  c)  to  reflect  heat? 
10.  a)   What  are  the  essential  parts  of  the  tele- 
graphic sounder?  b)  Describe  one  of  these 
parts. 

Ansivers 

1.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal,  the  pressure 
which  forces  water  out  of  opening  reacts  in 
opposite  direction  on  arm  of   sprinkler. 

2.  Floating  bodies  displace  their  own  weight 
of  water.  The  water  of  Lake  Ontario  beincr 
lighter,  the  vessel  will   displace  more. 

3.  50  pounds. 

4.  Those  of  a  soprano  singer  are  more  rapid. 

5.  a)  Light  falling  on  piece  of  drawing  paper. 
b)  When  so  much  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  that 
the  water  will  hold  no  more,  it  is  called  a  sat- 


urated   solution,     c)    Wire    resists    attempts   to 
pull  it  apart 

6.  Measure  altitudes  and  forecast  weather. 

7.  Piston  is  drawn  through  cylinder  exhaust- 
ing air,  pressure  of  atmosphere  forces  water  into 
cylinder  where  it  is  held  by  valve ;  piston  is 
sunk  in  water  by  means  of  valve,  and  action 
repeated. 


8.  Electric  current  is  passed  through  medium 
of  great  resistance  and  heats  medium. 

9.  a)  Black  rough  surface;  b)  rough  surface; 
c)   white  smooth  surface. 

10.  a)  Electro-magnet,  armature;  b)  electro- 
magnet is  coil  of  soft  iron  wound  with  insulated 
wire,  through  which  is  passed  an  electric  current 

GRAMMAR 
Questions 

1  Washington  was  offered  a  command  when 

2  there  was  little  to  bring  out  the  unorganized 

3  resources  of  the  continent  but  his  own  influ- 

4  ence,  and  when  authority  was  connected  with 

5  the  people  by  the  most  frail,  most  attenuated, 

6  scarcely    discernible   threads;    yet,    vehement 

7  as  was  his  nature,   impassioned  as  was  his 

8  courage,  he  so  restrained  his  ardor,  that  he 

9  never     failed     continuously     to     exert    the 

10  attracting  power  of  that  influence,  and  never 

11  exerted  it  so  sharply  as  to  break  its  force. 
The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  selec- 
tion. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity 
in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions : 

1  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate 
clauses  include  a)  subject  clauses:  b)  objective  clauses, 
c)  adjective  clauses;  d)  adverbial  clauses. 

3  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  sub- 
ject and  unmodified  predicate. 

-k  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speecb 
to  which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character 
of  modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adver- 
bial, etc. 

4  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier 
of  that  verb. 

5  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following 
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order:  class,  person,  number,  gender,  case.  Give  the 
reason  for  case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the 
agreement  with  its  antecedent. 

6  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only 
the  case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A  transith  e  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active 
or  passive  voice. 

8  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  prin- 
cipal parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransitive, 
voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the 
special  use  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

i.  Select    four    subordinate    clauses    and    state 
what  each  modifies. 

2.  Select  two  infinitives  and  give  the  syntax  of 

each. 

3.  To  what  part  of  speech  does  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing belong:  a)  there  (line  2)  ;  b)  unor- 
,  ganized   (line  2)  ;  c)  as  (line  7) ;  d)  so 
(line  8;  ;  e)  that  (line  8)  ? 

4.  Give  the  syntax  of  a)    command   (line  1); 

b)  little  (line  2) ;  c)  influence  (lines  3 
and  4). 

5.  Classify  all  the  verbs  except  the  last  in  the 

first  seven  lines,  as  transitive  or  intrans- 
itive, and  state  which  are  in  the  passive 
voice. 

6.  Select    five    different    adverbs,    classify    and 

state  what  each  modifies. 

7.  Give  all  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of  the 

following:  news,  chrysalis,  analysis,  solo, 
peas,  foci,  phenomena,  pennies,  genius, 
politics. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  whose  predicate  has  as  attri- 

bute a)  a  pronoun;  b)  a  clause;  c)  an 
infinitive. 

9.  Give  the  syntax  of  the  nouns  in  the  following 

sentences:      "He      remained      a     month. 
"They  believed  the  crime  to  be  a  felony." 
10.  Give  an  example  in  sentences  of  a  clause  used 
as  a)   a  subject;  b)  an  object  of  a  verb; 

c)  an  object  of  a  preposition. 

Answers 

1.  "There  was  little,"  adverbial,  modifies  was 
offered;  "authority  was  connected,"  adverbial, 
modifies  was  offered;  "nature  was  vehement," 
aaverbial,  modifies  restrained;  "courage  was  im- 
passioned," adverbial,  modifies  restrained;  "he 
never  failed  and  never  exerted  it,"  adverbial, 
modifies  restrained.     (Any  four.) 

2.  To  bring  out,  adjective  modifier  of  little;  to 
exert,  adverbial  modifier  of  failed;  to  break, 
adverbial  modifier  of  sharply.     (Any  two.) 

3.  a)  Adverb  (introductory  adverb  or  exple- 
tive) ;  b)  adjective;  c)  conjunction;  d)  adverb; 
e)   conjunction. 

4.  a)  Objective  case,  a  retained  object  with  a 
verb  in  the  passive;  also  called  an  idiomatic 
object,  an  adverbial  modifier,  or  a  noun  without 
grammatical  construction;  b)  nominative  case, 
subject  of  was;  c)  objective  case,  object  of  the 
preposition  but. 

5.  Was  offered,  transitive,  passive ;  was,  in- 
transitive; to  bring  out,  transitive;  was  con- 
nected, transitive,  passive;  was,  intransitive. 

6.  When,  conjunctive  adverb  of  time,  modifies 
was  offered;  there,  an  introductory  adverb,  in- 
dependent (idiomatic) ;  out,  adverb  of  place, 
modifies  bring  (idiomatic)  ;  when,  (line  4),  con- 
junctive adverb  of  time,  modifies  was  offered; 
most,  adverb  of  degree,  modifies  frail;  most, 
adverb  of  degree,  modifies  attenuated;  scarce- 
ly,     adverb     of     degree,     modifies     discernible; 


so,  adverb  of  degree,  modifies  restrained;  never, 
adverb  of  time,  modifies  failed;  continuously, 
adverb  of  time  or  manner,  modifies  to  exert; 
never  (line  9).  adverb  of  time,  modifies  exerted; 
so,  (line  n),  adverb  of  degree,  modifies  sharply; 
sharply,  -adverb  of  manner,  modifies  exerted. 
(Any  rive  different  ones.) 

7.  Singular  nominative.        Plural  nominative. 

news 

chrysalis  chrysalides  or  chrysales 

analysis  analyses 

solo  solos  or  soli 

pea  peas  or  pease 

focus  foci  or  focuses 

phenomenon         phenomena 
penny  pennies  or  pence 

genius  geniuses  or  genii 

politics 

8.  a)  It  is  he.  b)  Things  are  not  always  what 
they  seem,  c)  To  learn  the  art  of  being  content 
is  to  realise  a  chief  condition  of  our  being  happy. 

9.  Month  is  objective  case.  Some  grammarians 
call  it  "an  adverbial  objective,"  i.  e.,  a  noun  in 
the  objective  case  used  adverbially  (having  the 
force  of  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase),  others 
say  it  is  the  object  of  a  preposition  understood. 
Crime  is  objective  case,  the  subject  of  the  in- 
finitive to  be.  Felony  is  objective  case,  a  "predi- 
cate objective"  of  the  infinitive  to  be;  a  predicate 
objective  is  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject  of 
its  verb. 

10.  a)  That  he  is  honest  is  shown  by  this,  b) 
We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel,  what  work- 
men wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel,  c)  He  was  in 
earnest  in  whatever  he  undertook. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Questions 

1.  Define  a)  factor;  b)  ratio;  c)  prime  number; 

d)  discount. 

2.  What   number    divided   by   847   will    give   a 

quotient  of  30.7  with  a  remainder  of  9? 

3.  a)  Find  the  value  of  (4+3X7+KH-2)  X  8-7-4. 

b)  Four  commercial  men  leave  New  York 
on  the  first  day  of  April.  They  make  their 
trips  in  3,  4,  8,  and  12  weeks  respectively. 
On  what  date  will  all  of  these  men  first 
meet  again  in  New  York? 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  40  planks  each   16  ft. 

long,  8  in.  wide,  2lA  in.  thick,  at  $23  per  M 
board  measure? 

5.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  6  months  note  for 

$350  given  February  1,  discounted  at  bank 
today. 

6.  A  man  insured  his  house  for  4-5  of  its  value. 

He  was  allowed  35%  of  the  policy  for 
damage  by  fire  and  received  $2,100.  what 
was  the  value  of  the  house? 

7.  Find  the  interest  on  $1  for  7  months  and  19 

days  at  3%. 

8.  Divide  $4.20  into  parts  that  are  to  each  other 

as  2-3,  4-5  and  1-0. 

9.  A  square  field  contains  40  acres.    What  will 

it  cost  to  fence  it  at  $.60  a  rod? 
10.  a)  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  16  sq.  in.  and  its 
altitude   is   10  in.    What  is  its  base?    b) 
The  diagonal  of  a  square  is  20  ft. ;  find  the 
area  of  the  square. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 
Questions 

1.  Write  briefly  on  the  principal  events  of  the 

public  service  of  the  late  Benjamin  Har- 
rison. 

2.  Name  an  important   measure  that  has  been 

considered  by  the  present1  state  legislature 
a)  applying  to  the  state;  b)  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 
$.  a)  What  important  event  recent lv  occurred 
in  the  Philippines?  b)  why  is  it  regarded 
important? 

4.  State  briefly  the  views  of  President  McKinley 

on  two  important  subjects  as  expressed  by 
him  in  his  inaugural  address. 

5.  a)  What  congressional  investigation  was  con- 

ducted recently  at  West  Point?   b)    what 
have  been  the  results  of  that  investigation? 

6.  What  two  things  have  contributed  largely  to 

the  reputation  of  Andrew  Carnegie? 

7.  State  a)    the   approximate   length  of   Queen 

Victoria's  reign;  b)   two  of  its  prominent 
characteristics ;  -c)  the  title  of  her  successor. 

8.  a)  Give  the  location  of  Manchuria;  b)  show 

in   what   way   it* is    now    the    subject   of 
international  discussion. 

9.  State   the   cause  of  the  present  trouble   be- 

tween this  country  and  Venezuela. 
10.  What  important  political  event  has   recently 
occurred  in  Australia? 


Answers 

1.  His  principal  public  services  were  those  he 
rendered  as  governor  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
United  States  senator  from  that  state,  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  officer  in  the  civil 
war. 

2.  a)  Any  of  the  principal  tax  measures. 
(Others  may  be  given.)  b)  The  revised  charter. 
The  police  bill.     (Others  may  be  given.) 

3.  a)  The  capture  of  Aguinaldo.  b)  Because 
he  was  considered  the  leader  of  the  revolution- 
ary forces. 

4.  Answers  will  differ. 

5.  a)  An  investigation  into  alleged  cruelty  in 
connection  with  the  practice  of  hazing,  b)  The 
voluntary  abandonment  of  hazing  by  the  cadets, 
and  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  congress  forbid- 
ding it. 

6.  His  wealth  and  his  philanthro™. 

7.  a)  64  years,  b)  The  development  of  demo- 
cratic principles  of  government.  Elevation  in 
the  morals  of  her  government  and  subjects,  c) 
Edward  VII. 

7.  a)  North-eastern  part  of  Chinese  Empire. 
b)  The  Russian  government  apparently  wishes 
to  control  it  as  a  part  of  her  sphere  of  influence 
in  the  Orient,  particularly  to  give  her  advantage 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad, 
and  the  other  powers  object. 

9.  American  capitalists  have  large  mining  inter- 
ests in  Venezuela,  and  there  have  arisen  differ- 
ences between  them  and  that  government  rela- 
tive to  their  respective  rights. 

10.  The  confederation  of  all  the  colonies. 


NEW  AND  UNEXCELLED 

The  Hyde  Two-Book 
Course  in  English 

Meets  perfectly  the  needs  of  the  Regents'  Schools.  These  books  are 
sufficient  in  scope  to  cover  the  elementary,  the  advanced  and  the  first  year's 
work  in  English.  The  fact  that  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  Regents* 
course  are  included  in  the  body  of  the  book,  each  in  its  proper  place,  logically 
developed,  is  a  great  advantage.  Matters  so  taught  are  more  easily  under- 
stood, more  readily  applied,  and  more  surely  remembered  than  when  pre- 
sented as  supplementary  exercises  to  prepare  for  examinations. 


Examine  the  HyDE,  *BO O K.S  before  maKing  your  adoption 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 
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Answers 
i.  a)   One  of  the  numbers  multiplied  together 
to  produce  a  number;  b)  relation  between  num- 
bers; c)   one  whose  only  factors  are  itself  and 
unity;  d)  deduction  from  face  value. 

2.  2601 1.9. 

3.  a)  60.    b)  September  14. 

4.  $24.53. 
5-  $343-47- 

6.  $7500.00. 

7.  .0191-12. 

8.  $1.80,   $2.16,   $.30. 

9.  $192.00. 

10.  a)  3.2  inches;  b)  200  sq.  ft. 


ALGEBRA 
Questions 

1.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  m  days,  B  in  n 

days.  How  many  days  will  it  take  A  to 
finish  the  work  alone  after  both  have 
worked  a  days? 

2.  By  the  process  of  factoring  find  the  highest 
common  factor  of  ;r3+6jr+9,  4r3+8.r+i5,  and  7x 
+21. 

3.  Simplify    10*—  {    3*— [—4*—  (— 2X+3X)]  \. 

x*+xv      x*—v% 

4-  Reduce ■ to  its  simplest  form. 

*— y      U— y)* 


5.  Given  x+y-\-z=ga,  3^+237 +s=ioa,  2x+3y+ 
2xr=i4a. 

Find  the  value  of  x,  y  and  z. 

6.  Find  the  10th  term  of  (a— c)19  using  the  bi- 

nominal theorem. 

7.  Solve  ax*—2bx=c  for  the  values  of  x. 

8.  Express   without   negative   or   fractional   ex- 

ponents the  quantities  a)  3^~4y>i;  b)  2tr%. 

9.  The  perimeter  of  a  rectangular  floor  is  130 

ft.,  its  area  is   1000  sq.   ft.    What  are'  its 
dimensions?     (Statement    only    required.) 
10.  Find  the  value  of  2  1/363^5  1/243. 

Answers 
mn — an — am 


2.  tr+3). 

3-   2X. 
X 

5.  x=2y2a.  y=—4a,  z=io}£a. 

6.  — 2200V. 

7.  X  =  -~t  V^±^*nrd--V'ac+d* 

a  ~a  • 


8.    a) 


3  Vy   -m  2_ 

9.  Let  x—  length  and  y= width, 
then  2jr+2y=i30 

and  xy=zi.ooo. 

10.  -23^ 


Bare  Vow  a  Bkmsi)  on  tpe  Stmt? 

Or  an  unsightly  disfigurement  which  7011  have  been 
afraid  to  have  removed  ?  Moles,  Warts,  Pimples,  Ked 
Nose,  Freckles,  Discolorations,  etc.,  positively  removed 
without  cutting  by  £-3 

JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist 

Violet  dream  25o.r  37  North  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  T. 

Colored  Lantern  Slides  of  Insects 

Onr  slides,  which  Illustrate  many  of  the  interesting  phases  of 
insect  life,  were  made  and  colored  from  life,  and  are  thns  unique 
and  admirably  adapted  for  educational  woik  of  all  kinds.  We 
also  have  about  50  elides  of  fruit-bearing  branches  of  the  com- 
mon forest  trues  colon  d  from  life.  Send  for  list  and  prices  to 
Mrs.  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND, 

Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Syracuse   Penny   Blue   Prints 

Over  2,000  Different  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  sells  for  10  cents. 
THE    PRANG    PLATINETTES  Mounted  on   Heavy 
Gray  Mate,  10  cents  net.    Unmounted  5  cents  net.    Size  of 
plate  about  7x9.    Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  In  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

F.  E.  COLWELL  &  CO.,  m lnLdBj$ ybTyw" 
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ARTHAS  VINEYARD 
SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

Cottage  City.  Mass.  M0«M**ci 

24th  Year.    Begins  July  9.    Out  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Send  for  64-Page  Circular. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


IT^n  t  Yse  r  a  £OLUllBIA  university— new  York  city.— 

WMVi;vi9  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  amounting  to 
CCSMetlP  $5,760  annually.  Degree  of  B.  8.  granted  on 
wVUVDV  completion  of  two-years*  Collegiate  Couwe 
_,  ,  ,  „,  followed  by  two-years1  course  leading  to 
Diploma  in  Elementary  Teaching.  Kindergarten,  Fine  Arts, 
Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Mnsic,  or  Manual  Training. 
Graduate  courses  leading  to  Higher  Diploma,  Diploma!  in 
Secondary  Teaching,  or  to  the  Degrees  of  A.l  M.,  and  Ph.D. 
Catalogues  on  application  to  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RtSSELL,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

Unemployed  Teachers 

°rth°p1e?ehr0aW01lld       Good  B\ISilieSS 

to  teachlng.Jmay  aeenre  a  desirable  engagement 
by  addressing 

C.  B.  BEACH  &  CO.,  280  Broadway,  !Cew  York 
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The  Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

Not  only  RECOMMENDS  its  Candidates  but 
H  SECURES  POSITIONS  FOR  THEM 


EXTRACTS   FROM   RECENT    LETTERS 


Penfield,  N.  Y. — Have  accepted  position  at  Penfield,  N.  Y.  Enclosed  find  money  order  in  part 
payment  of  bill.     F.  S.  PERRY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1901. 

Passaic,  N.  J. — I  am  not  sure  that  I  reported  to  you  that  we  have  engaged  Miss  Harvey,  a  candi- 
date recommended  by  you.  She  is*  giving  good  satisfaction  Thanks  for  your  assistance.  F.  E. 
SPAULDING,  Supt.  of  Schools,  April  9,  1901. 

Hancock,  N.  Y.— Allow  me  to  say  that  I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  secure  me  a  position  and  shall 
be  glad  to  recommend  your  agency  to  my  friends.  I  have  been  registered  with  three  agencies  and 
have  been  most  satisfied  with  yours.     MINNIE  A.  GRAHAM,  April  9,  1901. 

Lorraine,  N.  Y. — I  thank  you  for  your  treatment  of  me  in  the  past,  and  if  in  the  future  I  desire 
the  help  of  an  agency,  I  shall  look  to  you  as  one  who  endeavors  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  those  who 
register  with  you.     EDGAR  S.  PITKIN.  April  12,  1901. 

Wellsburg,  N.  Y.— I  arrived  in  Wellsburg  last  evening  and  attended  a  meeting  of  school  board. 
It  resulted  in  my  election.     Many  thanks  for  your  assistance.     VOLNEY  E.  BRAMAN,  April  13,  1901. 

Mexico,  N.  Y. — I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  work  you  have  done  for  me,  and  I  shall  keep  my- 
self enrolled  in  your  agency.     WM.  S.  COVERT,  April  14,  1901. 

Boston,  Mass. — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  constant  interest  in  my  case.  I  shall  recommend 
your  agency  to  those  of  my  friends  who  may  wish  to  secure  a  position  BEATRICE  PICKETT, 
April  26,  1901. 

Jefferson,  N.  Y. — We  voted  last  evening  to  engage  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Miss  Dewey  and  Miss 
Cook,  all  recommended  by  your  teachers'  agency.     M.  S.  WILCOX,  May  1,  1901 

Delhi.  N.  Y. — I  have  received  the  appointment  to  the  position  at  Delhi  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kind  efforts  in  my  behalf.     ELEANOR  A.  BAKER,  May  1,  1901. 

Hancock,  N.  Y. — We  have  selected  Miss  Barnes  to  fill  vacancy.  Sent  you  telegram  to-day  to 
notify  her  to  report  for  duty  here  next  Monday.     J.  W.  KIRKPATRICK,  May  2,  1901. 

Groton,  N.  Y. — Our  Board  last  evening  elected  Miss  Edna  M.  Heath  as  training  class  teacher.  I 
thank  you  for  your  frank  and  efficient  services.     CHAS.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Prin.,  May  4,  1901. 

Antwerp,  N.  Y. — I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable  acquisition  to  our  faculty  you  sent  us  in 
the  person  of  Miss  Robertson.     J.  C.  TROLAN,  Pres.  of  Board,  May  4,  1901. 

Calls  for  teachers  to  begin  work  in  September  are  coming  in  every  day.     Now  is  the 
time  to  Register.     Send  for  application  form. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH 

81    Chapel  Street,   ALBANY,    N.     Y. 
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New  York  State 
Summer  Institutes 
for  1901 

State  Summer  Institutes,  each  including  a  de- 
partment of  pedagogy  and  a  department  of 
re%)iebv9  bvill  be  held 

July  8-26,  1901,  v  v 
at  Chautauqua,  JV.  y. 

PHILIP  M.  HULL,  A.M..  of  Johnstown,  N.Y.,  Conductor,  and  at 

thousand  Island  VarK,  JV.  y* 

CHARLES  A.  SHAVER  of  W&tertown.  N.  Y.,  Conductor 

^/i  strong  faculty  has  been  engaged  for  each 
institute,  and 

bvell  chosen  courses  hanJe 
been  arranged  for  teachers 

berho  desire  to  a-Oail  themselxtes  of  the  oppor- 
tunities btfhich  the  State  offers  its  teachers  free 

For  further  peLrticulea-s,  address  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  one  of  the 
conductors        ^»        V»        ^»V»V»^»V»^» 


State  Superintendent  of  Publie  Instruction      5 
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The  New  Inductive  Series  of  Arithmetics,  comprising  FIRST  LES- 
SONS IN  NUMBERS,  BRIEF  COURSE  IN  ARITHMETIC  and 
THE  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,  is  well  adapted  for  the  average 
sohool. 

In  this  series  the  inductive  plan  has  been  followed  throughout,  principles  have 
been  developed  from  methods,  rules  derived  from  analyses  and  oral  and  written 
exercises  combined  in  a  rational  manner. 

The  problems  are  abundant  and  varied,  based  on  recent  and  reliable  data  and 
drawn  from  the  actual  experience  of  life. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS, 

BRIEF  COURSE  IN  ARITHMETIC, 

THE  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC, 


22  cents. 


30  cents. 

66  oents. 


NEW     YORK 
in  Fifth  Ave. 


Correspondence  with  reference  to  these  texts  or  any  other  of  our  publications 
will  be  appreciated. 

THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  &  CO.      | 

CHICAGO 
378  Wabash  Ave. 


Herrick  and  Damon's 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Suggests  and  provides  for  the  kind  of  English  work  demanded  of 
Secondary  Schools  by  the  best  Eastern  Colleges 

"What  has  struck  me  especially  in  Hernck  and  Damon"*?  Composition  and  Rhetoric  is  the  freshness  and  directness  with  which 
it  appeals  to  the  average  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl.  It  attacks  the  problem  of  writing  as  they  have  to  cope  with  it,  talks  the  plain 
and  vigorous  common  sense  which  they  are  likely  to  appreciate,  and  offers  illustrations  which  are  often  striking  and  always  to  the 
point    It  gets  at  the  student  In  a  way  most  Rhetorics  fail  to  do."— Herbert  Vaughn  Abbott,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


"I  thank  yon  for  the  copy  of  Herrick  and  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  which  you  kindly  sent  me.  I  like  the  plan  of 
the  book  and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  teachable  one.  I  shall  recommend  it  among  others  for  secondary  schools."-—  Fred  P.  Emery, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


"I  have  just  received  the  copy  of  Herrick  and  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  I  find  the  work  as  fascinating  as  a  story; 
the  presentation  is  so  fresh  and  novel,  though  the  subject  Is  so  ancient,  that  it  is  a  delight  to  follow  the  authors' treatment  even 
over  the  most  familiar  ground.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  examined.  I 
wish  it  could  be  mastered  by  all  my  students  previous  to  their  entering  college.  What  I  particularly  like  about  the  book  is  the 
practical  work  in  composition  with  which  it  begins.  It  seems  so  natural  that  the  wonder  is  no  other  texts  have  begun  in  the  same 
way.  It  Is  a  deplorable  mistake  to  teach  criticism  before  composition.  To  begin  with  critical  work  is  not  only  valueless  tat 
damaging.  The  result  can  only  be  a  stilted  and  self-conscious  style,  devoid  of  simplicity  and  power.  After  expression  has  become 
easy  to  a  student,  he  will  easily  take  up  and  profit  by  critical  suggestions.  I  trust  this  work  will  have  the  popularity  it  deserve*. "- 
Curl  H.  Dudley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  AT.  T. 

Cloth,  476  pages,  with  full  Index  and  Synopsis  for  Review.    Price,  $1.00. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Publishers 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Aye.,  32nd  and  33rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 


AB90LUTBLY  FIRE  PROOF. 

Conducted  on  the  American  and  European  Plans. 

American  Plan  $8.50  per  day  and  upward?. 

European  Plan  $1.00  per  day  and  upwards. 

$900,000  In  Alterations  and  Improvements. 

Accessible  to  all  Railroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  five 
minutes  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Electric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 


Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenue 
Can. 

REED  &  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 


How  to  Strengthen 
The  Memory*  V  V 

IF  A  BOY  OR  GIRL  can  answer  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  the  questions  in  any 
issue  of  the  YOUNG  IDEA,  based  on  the 
reading  of  a  previous  issue,  you  may  know 
that  he  or  she  has  read  the  journal  with  due 
care.    The  Subjects  in  YOUNG  IDEA  are 

well  balanced  for  memory  work 

This  exercise  of  a  Friday  Afternoon  will 
provoke  discussion,  stimulate  thought,  keep 
the  reader  in  touch  with  the  living  world, 
and  best  of  all,  create  a  love  for  good  litera- 
ture. Try  the  journal  one  year,  or  a  part 
of  a  year,  and  be  convinced 

We  will  send  in  clubs  of  ten  to  one  address, 
and  a  desk  copy  free,  for  five  months  at 
15  cents  a  subscription. 

address.  JAMES  E.  HUGHES 

4  Ashburton  Place 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  462  Incorporated  1888 

FAMILY  WASHING  AND  CARPET  CLEANING 

A  SPECIALTY 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 
8  and  xo  Union  Street.  atda  wv    W    V 

And  a7  and  ao  Division  Street,    ALI5AH  I ,  fl .    I . 


SUMMER  SESSION 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

July  5  to  August  16,  1001 


84  COURSES  IN  19  DEPARTMENTS 


Ample  Facilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  Work 
University  Credit.     Comfortable  Temperature. 

Great  Variety  of  Recreations. 
Single  tuition  fee  of  $25.     Inexpensive  Living. 


For  Circular  and*  Book  of  Views,  address, 
THE  REGISTRAR,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 


i  When  calling  please  ask  for 
Mr.  Grant 


Whenever  yon  need  a  book, 
address  Mr.  Grant 

Before  buying  books,  write  for 
. , .  quotations.  An  assortment  of  cata- 
logues and  special  slips  of  books  at  reduced  prices  sent  for  ten 
cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 
23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  thit  adtertitmnmt  and  recHv*  a  discount 

LEVI    MOORE 

Photographer 

and  Artist .. 

Studio :  15  and  17  9{prth  Tearl  St.,  c4Ibany,  N.  Y. 

KEELER'S 
ttotel  anb  "Restaurant 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ladles'  Dining  Room— Second  Floor. 

C.  Q.   CRAFT  8.  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Maiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  T 


Academic  Caps  &  Gowns 

are  now  used  by  many  Norma. 
Schools,  Academies  and  High 
Schools.  It  is  the  Uniform  of 
the  Educational  Army;  sold  01 
rented.  Illustrated  catalogue 
upon  request  to 

COTRELL.&  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y 
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A  New  Assembly  Song  Book 

Songs  of  School  and  Flag 

A    SONG    BOOK    FOR     SCHOOLS    AND    SCHOOL    ASSEMBLIES,    FOR    THE 
FAMILY    CIRCLE.     AND    FOR    GENERAL     AND     SOCIAL     OCCASIONS 


By     FRANK    R.     RIX  = 

Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Scho<  Is,  Borough  of  Queens,  City  of  New  York 


Songs  of  School  and  Flag  is  designed  for  general  use  in  schools  or  wherever  social  singing 

is  desired.  m 

In  making  this  book  the  author  has  aimed  to  select  music  that  is  not  only  intrinsically  good, 

but  such  as  young  people  like,  and  which  they  will  sing  with  the  brightness  and  enthusiasm 

that  interest  inspires. 

Many  of  the  pieces  are  new  and  are  contained  in  no  other  school  book.     The  arrangements 

are  from  original  sources,  and  the  spirit  of  the  accompaniments  is  retained. 

The  attention  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Music  is  confidently  invited  to  this  work 

as  the  best  of  its  kind. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  publishers'  price,  75  cents- 
Correspondence  invited.     Address, 


BIR.DS    AND    NATURE-  Nine  Volumes 

The  best  nature  and  outdoor  books 

Birds  and  Nature,  monthly,  per  year,  $1.50. 

Eight  full  page  plates  in  colors  each  month.  % 

Plates  for  May  are:  Surf  Scoter,  Rusty  Blackbird  or  Grackle,  Marbled  God  wit.  Audubon's  Oriole, 
Nautilus  Shells,  Medicinal  Plant  (Hops)  Flowers  (Mountain  Laurel)  and  (Trailing  Arbutus,)  American 
Elk. 

Always  complete  but  never  finished. 

Some  Special  Offers: 

1  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  and  fifty  plates         -        -        -        -  $1.50 

2  Nine  volumes  cloth -9.00 

3  The  four  double  volumes  half  morocco 8.00 

4  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  and  one  hundred  plates        -        -  -    2.00 

We  always  recommend  the  four  doable  volume?,  half  morocco,  $8.00 

Our  Biggest  &nd  Best  Offer  $4.50  for  only  $2.25 

I- enclose  $2.25  for  which  send  me  Birds  and  Nature  one  year,  beginning  January.  [901,  and  the 
double  volume  9  and  10,  half  morocco,  which  you  are  to  send  me  upon  return  to  you  of  the  1901  maga- 
zines prepaid. 

Name ' 

P.  O 

Street  No State. 

A  NEW  AUDUBON:  The  plates  in  Bird*  and  Nature  are  bo  accurate,  so  delicate  in  tone,  so  true  to  texture  and  so  natural,  that 
tne  engravings  in  Audubon  seem  like  stilted  chart*  or  coarse  maps  of  bird  plumage  in  comparison.  For  a  few  pennies  we  can 
to-day  be  the  possessor  of  a  work  which  is  for  all  practical  purposes  superior  to  the  ereat  Audubon.  The  enterprising  Chicago 
publisher  has  taken  praise-worttiv  advantage  of  the  facte,  and  the  results  are  so  surprisingly  perfect  that  our  conneel  to  every  bird- 
lover  or  naturalist  is  to  make  early  acquaintance  with  these  exqnisite  prints.— From  Current  LiUrature. 

"Certainly  no  periodical,  and  probably  no  book  on  birds  ever  found  anything  like  such  favor  with  the  public  as  Birds  and 
Nature."— Evening  Host,  New  York. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Bird*  and  Nature  and  shall  continue  to  take  it  as  long  as  it  is  published." 

S.  Lewiston,  Me.,  March  13, 1901.    J.  E.  Turner. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  MithiKan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  MotKer  Tongue  Series 

Language,  Grammar  and  Composition 

By  Ghorge  Lyman  Kittredge,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University,  and 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

A  SPECIAL 
NEW  YORK  STATE  EDITION 

Book  I  is  for  grades  4,  5  and  6. 

Book  II  is  for  grades  7,  8  and  9  (the  first  year  in  the  high  school.) 

For  the  special  needs  of  New  York  State,  The  Mother  Tongue  has  been  arranged  so  as 
to  meet  perfectly  the  requirements  of  the  Regents1  New  Syllabus.  It  covers  adequately  all 
the  Regents'  requirements  in  grammar  and  composition  for  Elementary,  Advanced,  First  Year 
English  and  English  Composition,  and  presents  with  even  added  excellence  those  qualities 
which  have  made  the  first  edition  the  most  notable  books  on  the  subject  of  English  recently 
published. 


f 


IMPORTANT  ADDITIONS 

1.  Seventy-two  pages  of  lesson  and  composition,  including  discussions,  illustrations,  and 
exercises  on  the  sentence,  the  paragraph*  the  whole  composition,  written  conversation,  notation 
and  description,  letter  writing,  and  business  forms. 

2.  Adequate  discussion,  illustrations  and  exercises  on  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

3.  A  detailed  classification  of  phrases  with  illustrations  and  exercises. 

TWO  COMMENDATIONS 

Amos  W.  Farnham,  Teacher  of  English  Grammar,  Oswego  State  Normal 
and  Training  School. 
The  Mother  Tongue  books  present  language  study  in  its  true  setting:  thought  the  basis 
of  language,  language  the  basis  of  grammar.    I  know  of  no  books  better  adapted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  this  complex  subject  than  the  Mother  Tongue  books  by  Professor  Kittredge  and  Miss 
Arnold. 

Albert  Leonard,  President  of  Michigan  System  of  Normal  Schools ;  recently 

Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Syracuse  University.  ~ 

These  books  are  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  public  schools.  There  is  no 
other  series,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  combines  scholarship  and  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren so  satisfactorily  as  this  series.  The  use  of  these  books  in  our  public  schools  will  bring 
about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Elementary  English,  and  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  in  bringing  out  this  series  the  publishers  are  doing  a  service  of  great  value  to  the  cause 
of  sound  instruction  in  English  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

GINN    &   COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA  DALLAS  COLUMBUS  LONDON 
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The   De  Garmo   Language  Series 


Language     Lessons 

By  CttAS.  0E  GAHMO,  Pti    Dh 
Profcjuar  of  tht  iktjuw  and  AH  of  Education f  CorntU  Fr.lterdty,  fthaca,  3r*  T* 

In  Language  tesaons,  ttie  child  learns  h&io  to  express  thoughts  by  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
practical  u«e  of  the  English  Language. 

Elements    of    English     Gr&mm&r 

By  GEORGE  P+  BROWN ♦  Formm  SttfterinttifitttTtt  o/Sc/toot*.  tm(iitnaj*tfi*<  Imt.     A»mii<[ihI  Bj  CHAtt.  DE  GARMO 
This  the  first  and  only  English  firammar  that  places  i  hong  hi  before  form,  that  recog- 
nizes thought  as  the  source  of  all  language  forms  and  expression. 


PRICE     LISJ 
Language  Lessons,  Book  One,  145  pagt-s.         - 
Language  Lessons,  Book  Two,  i«8  pages,         - 

r«<:ujEL tally  and  Copiwiely  Illustrated. 
Complete  Language  Lessons,  in  Oiie  volume,  256  pages,  over  200  illustrations,     50  cents. 
Elements  of  English  Grammar,  25^  pages, --60  cents. 


30  cents. 
40  cv 


I    WERNER    SCHOOL    BOOK    COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHERS 

NEW     YORK 
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POSITIVELY  FIRE-PROOF 


American  and  European  Plans 
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Most  fttirActfbe  hoiel  in  JViw 


Zen  E^ch  Hnnex 


66  North  Pearl  St. 


ROOMS  SINGLE  OR  EN-SUITE 


H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON 


York  State   T 
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For  1901,  Densmores  No.  4  and  5 
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A  LONG  LEAD  TAKEN  IN  THE  NUM- 
BER OF  ENDS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY 
TYPEWRITING  MACHINES. 

New  Booklet  Gratis. 

DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

309  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Vr  e«  oi  Hrmdow  frirttme  Co.k  Albany 


New    address,    81    CHAPEL    ST.    (Opposite     Hotel    Ten    Eyck)    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ALL  NEWS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTS  FURNISHED  MONTHLY. 

Vol.  IV  JUNE,  1901  No.  10 


VOTED    TO 

New  York  State  Ep^catiqwal  WokiCand  Interests, 


SPECIAL    ARTICLES    FOR    THIS    MONTH 

Nature  Study  and  School  Work    -  Supt.  Darwin  L.  Bardwell 

Ways  and  Means Supt.  T.  H.  Armstrong 


One  Dollar  a  Year 


Ten  Cents  a  Number 


Copyright  1900,  by  New  York  Education  Company. 


NEW  YORK  EDUCA  HON 


A  Magazine  Devoted  to  New  York  State  Educational   *Vbrk  and  Interests 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  President,  81  Chapel  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BTJLES  OF  PUBLICATION 

Date  of  Expiration.— The  date  on  the  label  of  your  paper  indicates  the  time  when  your  subscription  expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions  are  not  discontinued  until  the  publishers  receive  a  definite  order  from  the  subscriber 
to  do  so.    The  subscriber  is  held  responsible  for  payment  of  all  magazines  sent  until  6uch  order  i«  received. 

Ohanpe  of  Address.— Subscriber  must  notify  the  publishers  of  any  change  *a  his  address;  otherwise  he  is  held  responsible 
for  magazines  sent  to  his  former  addre&s,  until  ordered  stopped  or  address  changed.    Always  give  both  old  and  new  address. 

Affents.— When  ordering  from  agents  always  demand  a  receipt.    The  publishers  will  not  be  responsible  for  subscriptions 
given  to  others  than  authorized  agents. 

Contributions.— Contributions  of  not  more  than  1,000  words  are  invited.    Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  sheet 
only.    All  illustrations  must  be  drawn  or  written  in  jet  black  ink  on  a  separate  sheet  of  manuscript. 
[Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  at  the  post-office,  Albany,  N.  Y.] 


CONTENTS  FOR  JUNE 

Nature  Study  and  School  Work Supt.  Darwin  L.  Bardwell 

Ways  and  Means Supt.  T.  H.  Armstrong 

"School  Men  of  the  Hour" Hon.  W.  I.  Buchanan 

Dr.  James  M.  Cassety 

"The  Best  to  Be  Found" Exchanges 

"  For  the  School  Room  " — Physiology  in  Intermediate  Grades Intelligence 

Geography Canadian  Teacher 

The  Best  Literature Journal  of  Education 

"  School  Boards  " — Some  Considerations  for  Teachers President  Seerlej 

The  Other  Side Journal  of  Education 

Editorials 

In  the  Schools  of  the  State 

State  Department  and  Regents9  Offices  


WANTED: TEACHERS 


TO    WORK    FOR    THE 


Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

We  offer  an  excellent  contract  with  one  of  the  BEST  LIFE  INSURANCE  Companies  in  the  world. 
Our  Premium  Rates  are  from  10  to  20$  lower  than  in  other  leading  companies. 
For  further  information,  address  the  General  Agency  Headquarters,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAMS  &  DOWNER.. 

New  York  State  Bank  Building,  69  STATE  STREET 
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MESSRS.  SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 
invite  correspondence  from  all  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  school  officers  who 
are  contemplating  changes  in  text-books  next 
year,  —  or  the  introduction  of  new  studies  and 
texts. 

To  our  list,  already  extensive  and  varied 
(comprising  many  of  the  best  known  and  most 
approved  of  the  newer  text-books),  we  are  adding 
this  year  some  fifty  important  new  texts  for 
school  and  college  use  which  will  be  ready  before 
the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

Our  Brief  Educational  Catalog  (new  edition 
ready  June  10,  1901)  is  an  indispensable  vade- 
mecum  for  all  who  would  know  the  exact  titles  of 
the  newest  and  best  text-books.  It  will  be 
mailed  from  either  of  our  offices  in  response  to 
request.     Correspondence  invited. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

NEW  YORK:  99-33  Bast  19th  St.         BOSTON:  919-223  Columbus  Ave. 
CHICAGO:  37B-388  Wabash  Ave.  PHILADELPHIA:  1398  Arch  St. 

ATLANTA:  140  Whitehall  St.  3 AN  FRANCISCO:  319-325  Sansome  St. 
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The  New  Practical  Shorthand  Manual,  Pitman  System, 
has  been  used  in  the  Albany  Business  College  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  with  excellent  results.  Is  especially 
adapted  for  Public  Schools  or  for  home  study.  Specimen 
pages  of  revised  edition,  1901,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

CARNELL  &  HOIT. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS 


ESTERBROOK'S 


I  ff  Jim*1.' '''!.■  iIP 


No.  444,  School 
No.  556,  Vertical 

Try  them  in  your  School  and  order  through  your  local  Stationer 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 

Worka,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  New  York 


Only  25  Cents 


FOR  12  FINELY  FINISHED 
MINIATURE  PHOTOS. 


Send  your  Cabinet  or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  25  cent*.  No  change 
made  in  the  picture  you  send.  Your  photo  returned  with  miniature,  postage  prepaid,  in  one  week  from 
time  of  receiving,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Send  for  sample  free  and  descrip- 
tive circulars  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 

P.  o.  Box  No.  495.  W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

The  Elementary  Inductive  Geography 

By  MARY  R.  DAVIS  and  CHAS.  W.  DEANE,  Ph.  D. 


Parts 


THE  EARTH  AS  THE  HOME  OF  THE 
LIFE  OP  THE  WORLD 

THE  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE 
EARTH 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  DIVIS- 
IONS 

Over  400  illustrations— the  finest  and  most  effective  of  any 
Geography.  Nearly  every  point  illustrated.  In  all  cases,  the 
questioning  and  the  text  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  of  their  home  surroundings. 

The    Maps,    Physical    and    Political    of 
the  Very  Best 

THE  ELEMENTABY  QEOOBAPHY  will  commend 
Itself  to  all  educators  who  are  looking  for  a  book  presenting  this 
subject  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner  within  the  com- 
prehension of  children,  as  well  as  one  arranged  on  pedagogical 
and  scientific  principles. 

Size  7^  x  9%  ins.    212  pages.    Price,  post-paid,  79  cents. 


POTTER  &  PUTNAM  CO., 

74  Fifth  Avenue 


M001 


Bonding 
^ALO 


NEW  YORK 


Send  postal  for  sample  pages  showing  plan  of  the  book  and 
character  of  Physical  and  Political  Maps. 


Che  Prang  elementary  Course 
in  Art  Instruction 

Artistic  in  every  detail 

Essentially  practical  in  the 

school-room 

A    delight    to    pupils    and 

teachers 

now  Ready 

Eighth  Year  Manual 
A  Course  in  Water-Color 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office,  3  and  5  W.  48th  St 
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An  Array  of  Satisfactory 

TeXt-BookS        I     TO  SEE  IS  TO  BELIEVE 


HISTORY 


SCIENCE 


ENGLISH 


J  Thatcher's  and  Schwill's 

General  History  of  Europe 

Map*  and  Charts.    550  pages.    $1.50,  Wet 

Gordy's 

History  of  the   United  States 

Illustrated,    soo'pages.    $i.oo,  net 

Judson's 

Europe  in  the  XIX  Century 

Illustrated.    34a  pages.    $1.25,  Net 

_!  Red<wayfs 

Elementary    Physical  Geography 

Illustrated  in  Colors .    380  pages .    $1.25,  Net 

__  Gardiner's 

The  Forms  of  Prose  Literature 

Introduction  and  Specimens .    $x .  50,  Net 

Wendell's 

English   Composition 

*  'A  Standard  of  Excellence. "    $x  .00 


8 


MATHEMATICS] 


Ashton's 


Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry 


With  Figures .    $1 . 25,    Net 


I  As  the  publishers  we  might  say  more  than  this  about  these  books,  but 

;  you  would  only  be  convinced  by  SEEING  them  yourself.    Why  not  ask  to 

I  do  so  ?    We  do  not  offer  any  other  inducement  than  superior  aids  to  make 

j  your  teaching  pleasanter  and  the  results  better.         J*        «jt         «jt         jl     1 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 

NEW   YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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N€ 

XShe  Twentieth  Century 
Text- Books  €>f  Science 

v^ 

V 

V 

N£ 

Everywhere  Taking  the  Le^d 

^ 

Plant  Relations 

A    First    Boot    of  Botany,     Hy    Jobs   Merle 
Coulter.  A,  M,,  Ph>  U.>  hefld  of  Department  of 
Botany    In    the  University  of  Chicago.    12mo, 
Cloth*  $U0. 

Animal  Forms 

A  Second    Unok  uf   KnOloyy.      By   David    S, 
Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D„  ami  [I*uoi,q  Heath, 
Ph,   D+»    Lehind    Stanford   Junior   ITnlvir&ity. 
12m  0.    Cloth. 

Plant  Structures 

A  Second  Book  of  Bolftuy.    By  John  Merli 
CoULTEft,  A,  Mt  Ph+  D^    12mo.    l'lotbt  ^l.tBO. 

Plants:  Plant  Relations  and  Plant 
Structures 

Inotiv  volume,    l£mo.    Cloth,  $L80 

Plant  Studies 

An    Elementary    Botany.       By   Jons   Mkrlk 
Coulter,  A.  Mm  Ph.  D.    lamo,    Cloth.  SI. 2*.      1 

The  Elements  of  Physics 

By  C,  Uanfokd  llENOEnsos*  Ph.  1>,,  aiul  Jotix 
h\  AVoohiujll,  Ph.  D,,  TYachcTS  College,  CoJ^ 
nmhia  University,     lijmo,    Cloth,  $U0.    The 
same,  with  experiment!?,  jl.av 

Physical  Experiments 

A  Labnrnloty  Manual.    By  John  F-  Woohtii'll, 
Ph.   D.,   Teacher*   College,   and   J*.   B     Vaw 
A  Rett  vr.EH  Horace  Mmm  School,    timo.    CI  nth, 
Alternate  blank  |m^e#4  <3U  cciii.i.    Limp  doth, 
without  bljirjt  pngca,  4£  cent*. 

The  Elementary  Principles  of 

An  Analytical  Key  to  some  of  the 
Common  Flowering  Plants 

By   Jouw   Meiu.e   Coiltir,  A.    M,T  Ph.    D, 
r-fnin,     Limp  cloth,  15  cents. 

Chemistry 

Br  a  an An  Van   Crv*  Young,   Ph.   B.,  North- 
western    CuiverciTy,     Kvun»ton.     111.       Is^no, 
Lloih,  ftj  L'vnlf-;  with  experiments  $\  W\    Ei- 
jicrimenii'  §pjjU  rat  el  y,  4T*  cents. 

Animal  Life 

A    First   Book  of   Zoairjzy-       By    David   S. 
Johdan.  Ph.  D,t  LL>  D.,  Prt*Ident  of  LtfaaA 
Stanford  Junior  l'iri  vanity,  and   Vcrnon    L. 
Kei.ltoo,  M,  S-,  Inland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity.   12mo.    Cloth,  $L*0. 

A  Text- Dock  of  Geology 

By  Aliiept  Perht   Brhmiam,  A.  M..  Colg»u* 
L'uf  verily.     ISnin.    Cloth,  $3.40. 

A  Text-Book  of  Astronomy 

By  George  C.  Combtock,  Ph.  B>,  LL.  B,  Uni- 
vt  n-ity  (pf  Wisconsin     12mo.    Clolh,  $k£n. 

AY;yfl  FOR  SAMPLE  PAGES  AND  FULL  IXFORMA  TIvX 

D.  APPLETON  e&  Co.,  Publishers 

New  York        Boston        Chicago        London                    , 
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THE  BEST  MODERN  BOOKS  FOR  ADOPTION 

ATWOOD'S  STANDARD,— GRAMMAR-SCHOOL,  and  EXERCISES  IN  ALGEBRA.    Purely  inductive  method  with  profuse 
graded  examples  on  each  subject  selected  to  illustrate  principles  and  not  present  puzzles.    Greatly  simplifies  the  teaching. 

John  Tetlow,  Head  Master  Oirls'  High.— "Atwood's  Standard  Algebra  was  adopted  for  Boston  High  Schools  at  the  request  of 
my  teachers  and  myself  as  the  best  available."    Many  similar  endorsements. 
New  Century  Readers.    For  Childhood  Days  I.    Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  II. 

Strictly  Pedagogical,  Pure  in  Literature,  Limited  Vocabulary,  Carefully  Graded,  Artistic   Color  Plates  and  Outline  Drawings 
High  Art  Reproduction,  Vertical  Script.    They  meet  all  Technical  Requirements.    Third  and  Fourth  soon  ready. 
"Decidedly  the  beet  First  and  Second  Readers  examined."— M.  V.  O'Shea,  Prof.  Pedagogy ;  University  Wis. 
THE  QUINCY  WORD  LIST  (new).    By  Supt.  Pa  run.    Over  6,000  of  the  most  common  words  carefully  graded  in  original  groups. 
Deane's  Phonetic  Reader.    Best  rapid  method  for  teaching 
reading.    40  cents. 

"Hike  it  better  than  any  other  phonetic  method  I  have  seen." 
—Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  Primary,  Boston. 

Test  the  Morse  Speller  By  Prof.  Dutton.  It  meets  Regents1 
requirements.  It  teaches  spelling  by  graded  dictation  and 
correlation.  It  is  recognized  as  the  correct  method  and  is  re- 
ceiving constant  important  adoption. 

"The*  Morse  Spelter' is  almost  an  ideal  book.  Its  plan  is  in 
every  way  sensible  and  practical."—  W.  F.  Oordy,  Principal, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Intermedial  Copy-Books.  The  popular  System.  Teach  round 
business  hand,  not  a  back  slant.  Many  thousand  dozen  in 
New  York  City. 


Smith's  Easy  Experiments  in  Physics.  Clear,  accurate  treat- 
ment with  simple  apparatus  obtainable  everywhere.  50  cents. 
"It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  complete  thing  of  its  kind  I 
have  ever  seen."— Prof.  J.  O.  Brown,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

The  Far  Bast  and  Far  West  Red  Children.  Mara  L.  Pratt. 
(New)  Indian  Myths.    Very  attractive.    Fourth  Grade. 


ideographical  Series.    Supt.  Carroll,  Worcester. 
In  large  demand  In  all  sections. 

Around  the  World.  First  Book,  Primary,  40  cents.  Second 
Book  for  3d  and  4th  Grades,  50  cents.  A  sociological  treat- 
ment of  unique  people.  Profusely  illustrated.  ^*The  best 
books  in  print  for  elementary  geography  work."—OrvilU  T. 
Bright,  Supt.  Cook  County,  Chicago. 

Dutton 's  Historical  Series.  Indians  and  Pioneers  I.  73  cents. 
Colonies  II,  80  cents.  Prehistoric,  Pioneer  and  Colonial 
Times.  Accurate  and  interesting.  Authentic  Illustrations. 
"Most  excellent  books.  We  have  adopted  them  in  Newark, 
X.  J."— C.  B.  Gilbert,  8vpt. 

New  Century  Development  Maps.  In  blocks  of  50  outline 
Maps.  40  cents.  Bent  and  cheapest.  In  universal  demand. 
"They  are  cheap,  clear  and  convenient,  and  far  better  than 
any  others."    Prof.  R.  E.  Dodge,  Teachers  College,  N.  T. 


Burton's  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 
Atwater's  Stories  from  the  Poets. 
Ford's  Nature's  Byways. 


1 


I  In  over 
1,000 
Schools 


THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  Publishers 

8  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON  96  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  195  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

Liberal  Discount.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog.       Many  Other  Choice  Books. 


Best 


The  best  graphite,  the  best 
cedar,  and  the  highest  skill 
of  the  best  pencil  makers 
are  combined  in  the  best 
pencils  the  world  of  pencil 
users  has  ever  known — 

Dixon's 

American  umphlte 

Pencils 

They  do  tSe  best  work,  and 
do  it  most  economically  ; 
the  leads  wear  longest  and 
break  least. 


Bay  DIXON'S  panflrfa   far  all  pencil   n 1*.    I 

e»«'t  *:et  fcbum  at  il<skl*rr.  mm  i*ill  mail  wmplcn 
double  the  muttvj  "n  n-rwipt  if  J'i  n  ■tit*. 
JOSEPH    DIXON    CHUCIBLE    CO..    JERSEY   CITY. 


New  York  University 


SUMMER  COURSES 

Session  1101.    Seventh  Year,  Jul)  S— August  16 

FORTY  COURSES  in  Greek,  Latin,  Semitic,  English 
Literature,  Rhetoric,  German,  Philosophy,  Educa- 
tion, History,  Government,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Physical  Training. 

Tuition,  $25.00  for  the  Session 

The  location  is  unsurpassed  for  summer  schoo 
work,  it  combines  the  coolness  and  the  beauty  of 
scenery  of  the  heights  overlooking  the  Harlem 
River  and  the  Hudson  River  with  the  advantages 
of  the  great  city. 

For  "Announcement,11  address, 

MARSHALL  S.  BROWN, 
University  Heights,  New  York  City. 
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THE   MACMILLAN    COMPANY 


VBOTSFORD'S     ROM  El  v 


8vo. 

Half-Leather 
XI+8S6  pp. 
Price  $1.10 


By  Oborgk  Willis  Botbford,  Pb.  D.(  Harvard  University. 

This  fa  a  companion  volume  to  the  "History  of  Greece**  by  the  same 
author.  It  aims  to  pretent  briefly  the  growth  of  Borne,  the  expansion  and 
organization  of  ber  power,  the  development  and  decline  of  the  imperial  sys- 
tem, and  the  transformation  of  the  ancient  pagan  empire  of  the  Romans 
Into  the  medieval  Christian  empire  of  the  Germans 


10  Full.Page 

Illustrations 
88  Text  Illustrations  ~ 
7  Colored  Maps 
6  Maps  in  Text 
Price  $1.10 


Coman  and  Kendall's  History  of  England 
Adams'  Medieval  and  Modern  History 

Botsford's  History  of  Greece 

Channing's  Students'  History  of  the  United  States 


TARR  &  McMURRY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

THIRD  BOOK 

EUROPE    AND    OTHER    CONTINENTS    WITH    A    REVIEW    OP    NORTH    A*M  ERICA 

By  RALPH  S  TARRJB.  8.,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  and  FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.  D., 

Cornell  University.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Vol. '    1/  Home  Geography  and.the  Earth  aa  a  Whole, 

Price  60  canta 

Vol.    II.    North  Amerioa,  Price  76  cents 


12  mo. 

Half-Leather 

XX+656  pp. 

Illustrated 

19  Colored  Political 

Maps 
7  Relief  Maps 
Price  75  cents 


STRIKING  FEATURES  OF  THE  SERIES 


6  City  Maps 
85  Maps  Illustrating 

Climate 
88  Product  Maps 

7  Density  of 
Population  Maps 

7  Railway  Maps 
Price  75  cents 


Convenient  Form— Easily  handled  and  more  durable. 
Home  Geography  is  made  prominent.    Actual  experience  forms  the  final 
basis  for  all  study  of  Geography. 
Relation  between  man  and  the  earth  is  continually  brought  out. 
Illustrations  that  are  not  merely  picture*. 

Typographical  Work  unsurpassed. 

The  cost  of  a  complete  set  for  five  grades  will  be  less  than  that  of  any  competing  series. 


Hall's  Common  Sense  of  Commercial  Arithmetic 

l*mo.       Cloth.       xil  +  187  pp.        Price  CO  cents. 

Woodley's  Foundations  Lessons  in  English 

12mo.       Cloth.       vil  +  201pp.    II lustra  ted.       Price  40  cent*. 

Carpenter's  Notes   for  Teachers  of  English  Composition 

To  be  used  in  connection  with  "Elements^of  Rhetoric." 
16mo.  Buckram.  29  pp.  Price  85  cents. 


,«ew  York1 

Brooklyn 


12mo. 

naif- Leather 
XIV+355;pp. 
500  Illustrations 
Price  $1.10 


BAILEY'S  BOTANY 

An  Elementary  Text  for  Schools 

By  L.  H.*  BAILEY,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University. 

"Bailey '0  Botany  is  a  charming  book.    Every  page  is  full  of  Interest. 
It  is  by  far  ihe  beet  treatise  of  the  kind  I  have  peen." 

Professor  W.  H.  LENNON, 
State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis 

Indianapolis 


12mo. 

Half-Leather 
xiv+aw  pp. 
500  Illustrations 
Price  $1.10 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  nrth  Ave.,  new  york 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
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Now  Ready 

In  the  Inductive  Course  in  English 

By  LARKIN  DUNTON,  LL.  D.,  Late  Head  Master  of  Normal 
School,  Boston,  and  AUGUSTUS  II.  KELLEY,  Master  of 
Lyman  School,  Boston. 

English    Grammar 

f  o  r 
GroLminoLr    Schools 

Designed  for  the  upper  Grammar  grades 

Price  55  cents.  Sample  copy  for  30  cents. 

The  reputation  of  the  authors  as  educators  and  their  exper- 
ience as  teachers  in  the  grades  for  which  this  book  is  intended 
?ive  assurance  of  its  superiority  and  adaptation  which  will  be 
ound  fully  warranted  on  examination. 

The  publishers  believe  that  they  have  good  reason  for  pre- 
senting the  Dnnton  &  Kelley's  Grammar  as  the  best  text-book 
on  the  subject  yet  published. 

In  Press 
Language    Lessons 
for 
Grammar    Grades 

By  the  same  authors.    This  book  will  be  issued  in  May  and  is 
designed  for  lower  and  middle  Grammar  grades. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.. 

BOSTON       NEW  YORK        CHICAGO 


The 


KSmtf-i^niufY/0* 


TYPEWRITER. 


Leads  in 

Ease  of  Operation 
Minimum  of  Noise 
Completeness  of  Equipment 
Fine  Mimeograph  Stencils 
Highest  Grade  of  Work 

Write  for  Booklet  "Why  7#* 

American  Wasting  Machine  Company, 

30z  broadway,  new  vork. 


INDISPENSABLE     BOOKS 

+  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  + 

JOHN  FIBRE'S  HI8TORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  SCHOOLS 
Crown  8vo.    $1.00  net. 

JOHN  FISKK'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
Crown  8vo.    $1.00  net. 

A  H18T0RY  OF  ENGLAND  FOB  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 

By  J.  N.  Larned,  Editor  of  "History  for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical  Reading."    Crown  8vo.    $1.25  net. 

ENGLISH :  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

By  W.  F.  Webster,  Principal  of  the  East  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Crown  8vo.    00  cents  net. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITEBATUBE  SERIES 

Over  150  issues  of  unabridged  British  and  American  masterpieces.  With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Historical  and 
Biographical  Sketches.    Bound  in  paper  and  linen  at  prices  from  15  to  76  cents  net. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Fifty  volumes  of  Literature  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the  most  prominent  educators  of  this  country.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  necessary  Notes  and  Glossaries.  Bound  in  half  leather  at  60  and  70  cents 
net. 

THE  BIVEB8IDB  ART  SERIES 

Edited  by  Estelle  M.  Harll.  Each  number  12mo.  about  100  pages,  with  fifteen  representative  pictures  and  a  por 
trait  of  the  artist ;  and  with  explanatory  text,  introductions,  suggestions  to  teachers  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary. 
Each  number,  gaper  30  cents;  cloth,  40  cents.  Issued  in  October,  December,  February  and  April.  Sub- 
scription price  for  any  four  consecutive  issue?,  paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.50. 
1899-1900.  1  Raphael.  2.  Rembrandt.  3.  Micnelangelo.  4.  Jean  Francois  Millet. 
1900-1901.  6.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  6.  Murillo.  7.  Greek  Sculpture.  8.  Titian.  Other  number 9 
in  preparation. 

Descriptive  Circulars  will  be  sent  on  A  plication. 


HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  < »■* %.3i& Wablull Ave., CUc.g0 


Boston;  85  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
;h  /         ~"- '    " 
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Standard  Books  for  Schools 


New  Education  Readers 
Books  I  and  II,  each 
Book  III  . 

Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Penmanship 
Books,  i>er  dozen 
Charts,  per  set 

Stewart  &  Coe's  First  Days  in  School 

The  Baldwin  Primer 

Baldwin's  School  Readers 
Five  Book  scries 
Eight  Book  Series 

Natural  Geographies 
Elementary 
Advanced        .... 

Rice '8  Rational  Spelling  Book 
Pan  I 
Part  II  .... 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book   . 

Barnes's  National  Vertical  Penmanship 
Books,  per  dozen 
Charts,  per  set       . 


Milne '  s  Arithmetics 
Elements 
Intermediate 
Standard 


$0-35 
40 

•75 
1.50 

•*5 
.      .30 


.60 
x.25 


17 

.23 


•25 


•75 
I.50 


.30 
.30 
.65 


Hornbrook's  Arithmetics 

Primary       .... 
Grammar  .... 

White's  Arithmetics 
First  Book 

New  Elementary  ... 

New  Complete        . 

Maxwell's  English  Course 
Introductory  Lessons  . 
Advanced  Let-sons 

Lyte' 8  Language  Series 
Elementary  English 

Element*  of  Gnimmur  and  Composition 
Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

Metcalf '8  English  Series 
tileimntary  falnvlisu 
English  Grammar 


.30 
.50 
.65 


.40 

.Go 


.35 
.50 
•75 


.40 
.60 


McMaster's  United  States  Histories 
Primary  .... 
School       . 

Overton's  Applied  Physiologies 
Primary  ... 

Intermediate 
Advanced  . 


.Go 
1. 00 


.30 


Natural  Course  in  Music 

Full  Course— Seven  Books  and  Charts 
Short  Course— Two  Books 


Choice  Supplementary  Reading 


famous  Stories 

Lane '8  Stories  for  Children 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 
Old  Greek  Stories     . 
Old  Stories  of  the  East 
Fifty  Famous  Siories  Ketold 

Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories 

Holbrook's  'Round  the  Tear  in  Myth  and  Song 

Clarke's  Arabian  Nights 

Story  of  Troy  . 

tftory  of  Aonca*        .... 

Story  of  Ulysses  .... 

Defoe '8  Robinson  Crusoe 

Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Little  Nell        ..... 


Scott's  Kenil worth    .  .50 

Qiientiu  Durward          •         .  .50 

Talisman    .                       .                       .  .50 

Geography 

Krout'8  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  .45 

Payne' 8  Geographical  Nature  Studies  25 

Carpenter '8  Geographical  Readers 

Asia          ......  .60 

North  America  .  .       .60 

h>outh  America      .....  .60 


nature  Study 

Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life  $.60 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  .50 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children  65 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies  .40 

fiistory 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little 
Americans  ..... 


Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
Story  of  the  Great  Republic 
Story  of  the  English 
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APPLICATION  OF  NATURE  STUDY  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WORK 


SUPT.    DARWIN    L.    BARDWELL,    BINGHAMTON,    N.    Y. 


I. 


ALL  will  agree  that  if  the  state  is  to 
maintain  public  schools  and  require 
attendance  it  will  rightly  demand  that  the 
best  citizenship  be  realized.  Can  nature 
study  give  something  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  citizenship,  which  no  other 
study  can  so  well  give?  I  believe  that  it 
can,  and  therefore,  nature 
study  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Binghamton 
schools.  The  sub-com- 
mittee on  nature  study  in 
its  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nine  of  the 
Science  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  1898,  made 
an  admirable  statement 
along  this  line.  Mrs. 
Comstock  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son, were  both  members 
of  that  sub-committee. 
Those  interested  in  the 
discussion  are  recom- 
mended to  a  perusal  of 
this  report  as  published 
in  the  proceedings  of 
that  year.  In  my  own  discussion  I  shall 
presuppose  the  necessity  of  realizing  a  gain 
which  nature  study  offers  in  three  direc- 
tions. 

First — Training  and  control  of  sense,  per- 
ception, muscle  and  brain. 

Second — The  acquirement  of  definite 
knowledge  which  shall  be  of  value  in  the 
pursuit  of  other  studies  and  in  arousing 
an  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  world 
about  one. 

Third — The  laying  of  a  good  foundation 
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for  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  that  litera- 
ture and  life  have  to  give. 


II. 


The  question  now  is,  how  shall  this  be 
worked  out?  In  the  first  place  self  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  fundamental. 
His  own  eyes  must  be  used  to  see,  his  own 
ears  to  hear,  his  own 
hands  to  handle,  and  his 
own  brain  to  think.  So- 
called  nature  study  read- 
ers will  have  a  place,  but 
it  is  a  second  place.  Such 
readers,  provided  they 
furnish  good  literature 
and  accurate  information, 
two  essentials  not  always 
found,  will  have  their 
place,  but  they  must 
never  under  any  circum- 
stances take  the  place  of 
the  self  activity  above 
mentioned. 

Again,  the  material  ac- 
quired and  information 
obtained  and  power  gain- 
ed must  be  deliberately 
used  in  other  school 
work.  Composition  and  language  les- 
sons must  be  intelligently  planned  on 
the  basis  of  the  nature  study  work. 
Drawing  especially  will  aid  the  eye  to 
correctly  and  the  brain  to  draw 
conclusions,  if  the  exercises 
carefully    planned.      In 


see 

accurate 

in     drawing    are 


geography,  too,  the  information  gained 
from  nature  study  lessons  will  play  a 
prominent  part.  Indeed,  the  particular 
line  of  work  to  be  taken  in  the  nature 
studv  hour  will  often  be  controlled  bv  the 
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questions  arising  in  the  geography  class. 
Literature  also  will  have  side  lights  thrown 
upon  its  true  interpretation  and  deeper 
meanings  from  nature  study.  But  these 
results  are  never  realized  except  as  careful 
and  intelligent  planning  compels  the  reali- 
zation. 

The  third  consideration  is  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  material.  No  arbi- 
trary selection  and  no  fixed  arrangement 
can  be  made.  The  report  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Science  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation above  referred  to  has  recommended 
an  excellent  arrangement.  This  can  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Science  Teachers' 
Association  for  1898,  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  November,  1899,  but  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nine  of  this  association  in  its 
general  report  made  one  year  ago,  and 
published  in  Bulletin  number  7,  under  date 
of  April,  1900,  makes  this  comment:  "The 
outline  of  topics  prepared  by  the  committee 
on  nature  study  and  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  association  for  1898,  if  used 
in  the  light  of  the  discussion  which  accom- 
pany it,  is  a  suggestive  and  sufficient  sum- 
mary of  the  best  subjects  and  involves  the 
most  fruitful  exercises  for  the  purposes  of 
nature  study  in  the  grades." 

This  shows  that  even  the  Committee  of 
Nine  recognizes  the  impossibility  of  any 
cast  iron  course  in  nature  study. 

The  chairman  and  third  member  of  that 
committee  was  Mr.  Charles  B.  Scott,  for- 
merly of  the  Oswego  normal  school,  and 
later  of  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Wilson 
have  each  issued  a  book  on  nature  study. 
Mr.  Scott's  book  is  exhaustive  in  certain 
directions,  and  is  extremely  valuable  and 
suggestive.  He  has  given  in  this  book  a 
graded  course  in  nature  study,  covering  the 
eight  years  prior  to  academic  work.  Only 
in  the  most  general  way  can  the  course 
which  he  lays  down  in  his  book  be  said  to 
correspond  with  the  course  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman. 
Mr.  Wilson's  little  book  is  suggestive  and 
helpful,  but  the  parallelism  between  the 
work  which  he  lays  down  in  his  book  and 
that  recommended  by  his  committee,  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  parallel  columns. 

III. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven  if  I  depart  a  little  from  the  course 


laid  down  by  any  one  of  these  excellent 
authorities.  Let  me  here  state  what  seems 
to  me  three  essential  conditions  upon  which 
must  largely  depend  both  the  selection  of 
material  for  nature  study  work  and  its 
arrangement. 

First — The  nature,  tastes,  age  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  pupils,  and  the  demands 
of  other  studies  which  they  are  taking  up 
at  the  same  time. 

Second — The  training,  powers  and  re- 
sources of  the  teacher. 

Third — The  natural  selection  of  the  local- 
ity and  season  of  the  year. 

IV. 

Let  me  next  call  attention  to  the  lines 
of  work  in  nature  study  which  are  impera- 
tive if  the  results  already  indicated  in  this 
paper  are  to  be  realized. 

First — Earth  study:  The  varying  phe- 
nomena of  sunshine  and  cloud,  bright  days 
and  dark  days,  rain,  fog,  dew,  frost,  ice. 
snow,  and  hail  should  be  noted  as  the 
weather  demands.  The  amount  of  ignor- 
ance concerning  even  the  apparently  evident 
truths  relating  to  these  phenomena  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  know  the 
most  about  them  is  surprising.  Little  chil- 
dren even  in  the  primary  grades  will  eagerly 
talk  about  these  things,  are  eagerly  recep- 
tive for  the  further  information  if  it  is  not 
technical,  and  rapidly  become  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  along  these  lines.  This  is 
moreover  an  easy  point  of  attack,  both  for 
teacher  and  pupils.  The  ease  with  which 
people  talk  about  the  weather,  even  when 
they  cannot  engage  in  any  other  topic  of 
conversation,  is  proverbial. 

Winds :  Gentle  breezes  and  heavy  storms, 
the  shifting  of  clouds  as  evidences  of  upper 
currents  of  air  even  when  the  air  is  abso- 
lutely still  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  open 
wider  fields  and  suggest  larger  things.  The 
color  of  the  clouds  on  clear  days  as  com- 
pared with  their  color  before  the  approach 
of  a  thunder  storm  or  at  sunset  delight  and 
please. 

The  temperature :  Taken  out  doors  from 
day  to  day  and  the  maximum  temperature 
of  each  clay  together  with  the  approximate 
time  of  it  pave  the  way  for  a  study  of  sea- 
sons later.  The  comparative  length  of  the 
day  and  nieht  at  different  seasons  is  easv 
and  interesting.  The  length  of  the  shadow 
cast  at  noon  at  different  times  of  the  vear 
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or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
marking  on  the  floor  of  the  school  room, 
the  northern  most  limit  of  the  area  of  sun- 
shine let  in  from  a  south  window  at  noon 
compared  month  after  month  compels  fur- 
ther study  and  opens  up  greater  possibilities 
respecting  the  marvelous  phenomena  of  the 
changing  seasons  in  this  latitude. 
*  The  study  of  the  soil  and  nature's  process 
for  making  the  soil  is  possible  in  any  school 
whose  building  is  surrounded  by  a  little 
yard  or  near  an  unpaved  street.  This  leads 
to  a  variety  of  interesting  discussions  re- 
specting valleys,  mountains,  and  earth 
sculpture  through  the  agency  of  water. 
The  direction  which  further  study  along 
this  line  will  take  is  too  evident  to  need 
further  statement. 

Some  are  objecting  that  this  work  is 
geography  and  not  nature  study.  Very 
well,  we  shall  have  no  quarrel  about  a  name. 
That  this  work  needs  to  be  done,  but  that 
it  is  too  often  neglected,  will  I  think  be 
granted  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
actual  work  done  in  schools.  "A  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  and 
each  person  is  at  liberty  to  give  his  own 
name  to  the  work  just  outlined,  but  let  not 
the  work  be  neglected  ,  neither  let  the  form 
or  name  take  the  place  of  a  substance.  A 
rose  made  out  of  tissue  paper  is  no  more 
exasperating  than  is  the  form  of  nature 
study  without  its  substance. 

Second — The  study  of  life:  This  will 
naturally  divide  itself  into  two  parts:  the 
study  of  plants  and  the  study  of  animals. 
Personally  I  prefer  to  take  up  the  study  of 
plants  first.  The  reasons,  however,  for  this 
preference  I  will  not  stop  to  mention.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  child's  life  in  school 
after  he  has  passed  the  kindergarten  he 
should  study  in  a  very  rudimentary  fashion 
a  few  simple  and  common  plants  as  wholes. 
This  will  give  him  a  familiarity  with  a  few 
fundamental  facts  respecting  plant  life  and 
turn  his  natural  tendency  to  inquiry  into 
fruitful  channels.  Every  school  room 
should,  if  possible,  contain  during  the  win- 
ter months  a  few  potted  plants.  These 
should  be  cared  for,  not  by  the  teacher  or 
the  janitor,  but  bv  the  children  in  turn  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Thus  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  thoughtfulness  and 
responsibilitv  to  care  for  that  which  is  un- 
able to  care  for  itself. 

Next  may  naturally  come  the  study  of 
the     germination     of    a    few     large    and 


common  seeds,  like  the  bean  and  the 
pumpkin.  This  will  link  itself  at  once 
with  the  work  which  is  being  done  at 
the  same  time  and  by  the  same  pupils 
in  their  study  of  rain,  dew,  sunshine 
and  storm.  Thus  a  few  of  the  fundamental 
principles  respecting  germination  and 
growth  are  acquired.  There  is  no  study 
of  technical  parts  or  the  using  of  technical 
names.  Nothing  is  said  about  cotyledons 
or  plumule  or  radical.  The  children  just 
see  the  plant  unfold  under  conditions  which 
are  proper  and  for  which  they  are  responsi- 
ble. Naturally  following  this  will  come 
some  simple  devices  of  nature  for  the  scat- 
tering of  her  own  seeds:  for  instance,  the 
milk  weed,  the  dandelion,  the  maple.  Bar- 
riers over  which  seeds  cannot  pass  may 
come  here  or  it  may  be  left  until  the 
geography  knowledge  is  more  extended. 
This  leads  naturally  to  the  study  of  common 
trees,  both  forest,  shade  and  fruit.  The 
interesting  phenomena  attending  the 
changes  of  vegetation  with  the  shifting 
seasons  will  be  noted.  The  study  of  our 
common  cereals,  trasses  and  vegetables 
opens  up  the  field  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  prod- 
ucts and  industries  in  geography.  As  a 
more  advanced  study  and  therefore  coming 
later  should  come  the  inquiry  into  the 
habitat  and  habits  and  an  acquaintance  with 
a  few  of  the  more  common  wild  flowers,  to- 
be  followed  by  a  study  of  fertilization  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  insects. 

The  other  section  of  the  study  of  life  is 
the  study  of  animals.  This  may  well  be 
introduced  by  a  short  study  of  a  few  of  the 
children's  pets  or  other  domesticated  ani- 
mals. 

Following  this  and  after  a  little  study  of 
trees,  grasses  and  cereals  should  come  the 
study  of  a  few  of  our  native  birds.  I  am 
very  well  aware  that  the  proposition  to 
study  birds  frightens  many  teachers,  but  my 
experience  goes  to  show  that  the  fright  is 
quite  needless  and  that  it  arises  from  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  There  is  scarcely  a  school  house  in 
the  state  so  situated  as  to  make  a  little 
valuable  and  intenselv  interesting  work  of 
this  kind  quite  possible.  If  nothing  more 
is  done  than  to  learn  the  names  and  habits 
of  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  trees,  such  as 
the  robin  and  the  sparrow,  together  with 
the  awakening  of  a  lively  interest  in  birds 
and  in  appreciation  that  they  are  things  of 
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life  and  joy  and  deserve  the  protection  of 
their  human  associates,  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  amply  repaid.  All  this  is,  I 
know,  entirely  possible.  For  two  or  three 
years  past  a  pair  of  birds  have  raised  their 
young  in  a  nest  so  near  the  window  of  one 
of  the  school  buildings  in  the  city  of  Bing- 
hamton  that  a  grown  person  could  place  his 
hand  upon  the  nest.  Children  ranging  in 
ages  from  ten  to  fourteen  have  watched  the 
growth  of  the  little  birds  with  the  keenest 
interest  season  after  season,  but  the  mother 
bird  has  not  been  frightened  at  any  time. 
The  self  control  thus  manifested  speaks 
loudly  of  valuable  educational  results. 

The  study  of  the  life  history  of  frogs 
or  toads  or  other  convenient  forms  of  water 
or  land-life  should  come  next,  and  this 
should  be  followed  in  the  higher  grades  by 
the  study  of  a  few  common  insects,  not  for- 
getting their  wonderful  life  history,  ser- 
vice to  plants,  in  the  process  of  cross- 
fertilization  and  their  service  to  man.  In 
connection  with  the  geography  work  of 
tropical  regions  the  study  of  such  insects 
as  the  cochineal  can  with  profit  be  briefly 
taken  up. 

The  studies  thus  outlined  will  occupy  one 
or  two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  six  or 
seven  years  at  school.  During  a  part  of 
the  time  two  hours  a  week  spent  in  this 
direction  will  be  wise  economy.  Much  of 
the  time,  one  hour  a  week  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient and  during  a  part  of  the  time  the 
other  work  of  the  school  will  make  it  im- 
perative that  no  time  be  spent  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

As  to  an  allotment  of  the  time,  month  by 
month,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  fash- 
ion, I  can  only  say  that  1  do  not  like  it. 
While  needlessly  so,  I  grant,  the  effect  of 
this  arrangement  on  the  teachers  generally 
inclines  them  to  the  feeling  there  is  some- 
thing cast  iron  and  rigid  about  the  whole 
thing.  With  us  three  divisions  only  are 
made :  work  for  the  spring  months ;  work 
for  the  autumn  months ;  and  work  for  the 
winter  months. 

I  am  as  deeply  conscious  as  any  one  can 
be  that  much  of  a  valuable  nature  is  left 
out  of  the  above  enumeration,  but  I  am  also 
fairly  well  confident  that  the  things  omitted 
are  better  left  out  than  those  which  are  men- 
tioned. The  purpose  of  education  in  the 
elementary  grades  cannot  be  for  exhaustive 
work  of  any  kind,  but  rather  to  arouse  one's 
activities,  awaken  his  interests  and  get  his 


feelers  out.  "  The  above  outline  at  any  rate 
deserves  the  credit  of  being  practical.  I 
have  not  been  talking  into  the  air;  I  have 
been  giving  a  plain,  unvarnished  way,  a 
statement  of  what  we  are  actually  doing  in 
Binghamton.  I,  therefore,  know  that  it 
works.  If  it  can  work  with  us,  it  can  work 
anywhere.  The  arrangement  fits  an  inland 
town  and  not  one  situated  on  a  large  body 
of  either  fresh  or  salt  water.  A  town  so 
situated  would  need  to  modify  the  subject 
matter  and  its  arrangement  considerably  to 
suit  its  peculiar  environment.  That  modi- 
fication, however,  would  not  change  the 
principles  involved. 

One  of  the  best  and  highest  educational 
results  is  the  larger  appreciation  of  the  best 
in  literature  which  is  sure  to  follow.  Our 
masters  in  the  field  of  letters  have  been  men 
in  close  sympathy  with  nature.  No  reader 
can  follow  them  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  their  best  thought  who  has  not  something 
of  the  same  insight  and  love.  One  of  our 
leading  college  presidents  a  few  months 
ago  contributed  to  an  influential  magazine 
an  article  entitled,  "Significant  ignorance  of 
the  Bible,"  in  which  he  showed  the  painful 
ignorance  of  bibical  allusions  contained  in 
one  of  Tennyson's  masterpieces.  A  more 
recent  article  sent  from  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute shows  "Significant  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,"  Resulting  from  a  similar  study.  Too 
often  I  fear  it  would  be  possible  to  make  an 
equally  emphatic  showing  of  significant 
ignorance  of  nature  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  otherwise  well  educated.  No  one 
can  stand  with  Longfellow  "On  the  bridge 
at  midnight"  or  with  Tennyson  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  as  he  sings  his  "Break! 
Break!  Break!"  unless  he  has  stood  in  a 
similar  position  before.  The  loftiest  strains 
of  the  Bible  are  filled  with  allusions  to 
nature. 

Habakkuk  contributes  a  poem  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  has  declared  the  most 
sublime  piece  of  literature  extant,  and  its 
whole  imagery  is  filled  with  the  most  lofty 
conception  of  nature  and  natural  phe- 
nomena, such  as  "Thou  cleavest  the  earth 
with  rivers ;"  the  psalmist  speaks  of  the 
morning  stars  singing  together;  the  Great 
Teacher  speaks  of  the  vine,  the  sower,  and 
the  fig  tree. 

The  only  way  by  which  the  foundation 
for  the  appreciation  of  these  best  things  is 
through  a  carefully  planned,  but  elastic 
course  of  work  involving  their  fundamen- 
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tals  while  children  are  yet  young  and  im- 
pressionable. It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the 
field  of  primary  education,  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  which  secondary  education  must 
be  builded.  There  is  no  time  here  to  call 
attention  to  the  evident  fact  that  this  kind 
of  work  makes  the  best  kind  of  introduction 


to  the  more  serious  study  of  science  in  the 
high  school;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
Along  this  line,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
workers  in  the  elementary  grades  need  the 
encouragement  and  suggestions  born  of  a 
broader  view  which  secondary  school  peo- 
ple can  give. 


THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  IN  CASES  OF  ABSENCE,  TARDINESS, 
INDIFFERENCE   AND   DISAFFECTION 

SUPERINTENDENT  T.    H.   ARMSTRONG,    MEDINA,    N.    Y. 


THE  subject  embraces  four  subjects 
somewhat  related,  yet  sufficiently 
isolated  to  demand  separate  treatment. 
Tardiness  and  absence  have  offered  sub- 
jects for  educational  discussion  since  free 
schools  have  been  in  existence,  yet  to  the 
school  man  it  is  as  full  of  vital  interest  to- 
day as  one  hundred  years  ago.  I  can  hardly 
be  expected  in  the  brief  space  assigned  to 
me  to  add  any  novel  or  striking  plans  for  the 
prevention  of  these  troublesome  school 
disorders  to  those  that  have  been  repeatedly 
given  by  wiser  and  older  teachers:  it  will 
be  my  province  rather  to  take  up  ways  and 
means  which  are  now  and  have  been  for 
years  in  use.  The  wise  physician  does  not 
attempt  the  treatment  of  disease  until  he 
has  discovered  the  cause,  nor  does  he 
always  administer  the  same  treatment  to 
cases  admitting  the  same  analysis ;  no  more 
should  the  teacher.  Tardiness  and  absence 
may  be  traced  to  some  one  phase  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes : — heredity,  environment, 
physical  condition,  the  teacher,  school 
methods  or  the  school  system.  What  then 
shall  we  say  of  the  treatment  ?     , 

A.  says : — In  our  school  we  have  an  estab- 
lished rule  whereby  a  certain  number  of 
tardy  or  absent  marks  shall  subject  the 
pupil  to  suspension;  this  we  will  denomi- 
nate the  force  or  penal  system.  B.  says : — 
We  have  a  banner  which  we  pass  to  the 
room  having  the  most  creditable  attendance 
for  the  week  or  month;  this  we  shall  call 
the  emulation  or  stimulating  system.  C. 
says : — Our  graded  system  is  the  cause  and 
individual  instruction  a  certain  cure. 

The  remedies,  no  doubt,  all  have  excellent 
features.  Milk  is  an  excellent  food,  but  to 
some  stomachs  it  is  nauseating;  on  the 
other  hand  arsenic  is  a  most  deadly  poison, 
but  it  has  curative  properties.  The  Esqui- 
mau in  his  hut  of  ice  demands  different 


food  from  the  South  Sea  Islander ;  so  does 
the  boy  who  comes  from  the  home  where 
order  and  regularity  are  unknown,  where 
an  overworked  mother  has  from  six  to  ten 
children  to  prepare  for  school  in  the  morn- 
ing, need  different  treatment  from  the  boy 
who  comes  from  the  home  where  meals  are 
prepared  by  servants  and  order  and  regular- 
ity are  among  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the 
household. 

The  child  who  comes  into  the  world 
impressed  with  the  evil  passions  and  ten- 
dencies of  his  ancestors,  whose  pre-natal 
condition  has  been  entirely  evil,  whose 
physiognomy  bears  the  impress  of  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe,"  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  yield  to  the  same  influences  as  the  child 
born  into  and  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. There  are  children  who  rise  before 
the  sun,  toil  incessantly  during  the  morning 
hours,  take  a  crust  of  bread  for  breakfast, 
and  half  clothed,  in  the  wintry  atmosphere, 
hasten  to  school  ten  minutes  or  an  hour  late, 
only  to  receive  a  severe  reprimand  from  an 
impatient  teacher.  I  have  known  a  child 
to  be  reprimanded  publicly  for  tardiness 
who  has  been  compelled  to  go  on  an  errand 
for  a  parent ;  or  who  has  risen  from  a  sick 
bed,  inspired  by  the  lofty  ambition  not  to 
be  absent  during  a  term.  It  would  seem 
that  these  varying  conditions  would  require 
different  treatment.  Let  us  examine  the 
proposed  remedies  to  see  wherein  may  be 
found  good  or  evil. 

The  stimulant  is  a  necessity  only  when 
the  physical  being  is  visibly  weak  or  in  a 
state  of  collapse;  its  only  value  is  to  re- 
cuperate the  body  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  use  of  more  permanent  and  beneficial 
remedies.  If  it  continues  to  be  adminis- 
tered after  the  body  is  resuscitated,  it  may 
lead  to  complete  physical  disorganization 
or  inebriety.    All  prizes,  temporary  rewards 
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and  competitive  tests  arc  stimulants  and 
have  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  the  stu- 
dent as  on  the  human  body.  To  avoid  harm 
therefore,  the  same  skill  must  be  used  in 
administering  such  tfeatment  to  a  school  as 
a  physician  would  use  with  a  human  being. 
To  require  the  use  of  stimulants  the.  spirit 
of  the  school  must  be  at  low  ebb.  After 
they  have  been  applied,  the  teacher  must 
use  great  care  in  supplying  some  remedy 
to  cause  permanent  interest  at  the  proper 
moment.  But  before  even  such  stimulants 
can  be  used,  the  material  must  be  at  hand 
on  which  to  use  them. 

The  bait  may  be  ever  so  nice  and  well 
prepared,  but  certain  kinds  of  fish  refuse  to 
bite;  the  drag-net  is  the  only  alternative 
and  is  usually  effective.  The  air  is  full  of 
pseudo-reformers,  quasi-cranks  and  an- 
archistic-diplomats who  shudder  at  the 
mention  of  force,  saying,  "We  want  no 
force!"  "We  must  praise,  plead,  palaver 
and,  if  this  is  not  effective,  the  boy  must 
have  his  way!"  Nothing  must  be  done  to 
interfere  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  so  inher- 
ent in  our  American  youth.  Hoodlumism 
in  America  is  becoming,  in  our  larger  cities 
and  towns,  a  serious  problem.  American 
youth  have  been  gradually  losing  respect 
for  law  and  authority,  they  feel  that  as 
American  citizens  they  have  certain  inalien- 
able rights  which  absolve  them  from  allegi- 
ance or  submission  to  God  or  man.  Recent 
occurrences  in  some  of  our  Western  and 
Southern  states  and  certain  cities  of  our 
own  Empire  state  only  tend  to  prove  this 
statement.  For  this  condition  the  public 
school  is  indirectly  and  the  imbecile  re- 
former directly  responsible.  In  all  good 
government  there  must  be  an  element  of 
force,  and  that  the  primal  element.  The  boy 
who  will  not  come  to  school  must  be  made 
to  come,  all  reformers  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Now  having  him  in  school, 
we  may  be  able  to  get  a  more  regular 
attendance  than  force  would  compel  by  the 
use  of  somae  school  stimulant;  but  at  the 
proper  time  the  stimulant  must  be  withheld 
and  real  food  administered,  such  food  as 
shall  in  a  measure  satisfy,  yet  always  leave 
the  child  hungry.  But  we  must  have  more 
than  good,  wholesome  food;  the  best  food 
often  causes  indigestion,  dyspepsia  or  a  dis- 
ordered liver.  We  must  have  good  food, 
properly  administered.  We  can  thus  under- 
stand why  individual  instruction  is  recom- 


mended as  an  antidote  for  absence  and 
tardiness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  children 
remain  out  of  school  because  they  are  dis- 
couraged, and  they  are  discouraged  because 
they  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  fel- 
lows. Personal  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  teacher  cannot  help  inspiring 
interest,  hope,  and  at  last  confidence  and 
self-respect;  and  self-respecting  pupils  are 
seldom  tardy. 

But,  we  must  not  forget,  that  after  all 
the  real  vital  force  in  the  school  room  is 
and  must  be  the  teacher.  Neither  the  prize 
nor  the  force  system  are  wholly  bad,  nor 
the  individual  system  perfect — each  has  its 
place,  yet  without  the  right  kind  of  a  teacher 
all  are  failures.  It  is  not  so  much  the  sys- 
tem or  device,  as  how  the  system  or  device 
is  used.  It  is  not  what  is  said  so  much  as 
how  it  is  said.  Poor  methods  will  accom- 
plish wonders  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
teacher,  but  the  best  methods  ever  devised 
by  the  ingenuity  and  experience  of  man 
must  fail  if  not  properly  applied.  The  plow 
is  a  useful  device  to  loosen  soil,  but  it  is  an 
absolute  failure  when  applied  to  the  solid 
rock;  the  steam  drill  and  explosives  must 
then  be  used.  He  would  be  an  ignoramus 
indeed  who  would  use  these  implements 
interchangeably,  yet  just  such  blunders  are 
of  daily  occurrence  in  the  school  room. 
Different  kinds  of  soil  are  suited  to  different 
productions.  Tobacco  will  not  grow  in  a 
rice  field;  yet  we  take  intellects  as  varied 
as  the  soils,  sow  therein  the  same  intel- 
lectual seed  and  the  result  too  often  is  not 
a  thrifty,  well-developed,  fruitful  plant  but 
a  cigarette  scamp. 

What  I  have  said  thus  far  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  rest  of  our  subject — 
indifference  and  disaffection.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  indifference  may 
be  the  cause  of  absence  or  tardiness,  and 
disaffection  the  cause  of  indifference. 
Disaffection  thus  becomes  answerable  for 
much.  And  now  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you 
the  ways  and  means  to  cure  this  fatal  school 
epidemic :  If  by  this  I  am  expected  to  tell 
you  what  devices  I  would  use  I  must  decline 
to  do  so.  I  cannot  unless  I  understand  the 
case  and  its  cause.  I  can  only  stop  to  give 
what  I  regard  the  most  essential  qualities 
of  him  who  is  to  deal  with  the  difficulty. 
The  germs  are  always  present  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  whenever  a  change  of  teach- 
ers takes  place,  either  in  the  room  or  school 
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system.  Perhaps  all  is  order  and  pupils  all 
devotion  to  a  predecesspr;  perhaps  all  is 
disorder  with  the  strong  desire  to  continue 
under  the  old  regime.  In  either  case  dis- 
affection is  likely  to  arise  and  just  here 
is  where  skill,  energy  and  decision  tem- 
pered with  sympathy  are  essential  qualities 
of  him  who  is  to  succeed.  If  he  enter  upon 
his  duties  with  the  idea  that  there  must  be 
an  immediate  reformation,  that  the  past  has 
all  been  bad  and  only  his  plan  good,  if  he 
forget  that  he  is  at  least  a  gentleman  and 
begin  his  career  with  public  denunciation 
of  his  predecessor  and  his  methods ;  if  he  be 
jealous  of  the  devotion  held  for  his  prede- 
cessor ;  he  most  likely  will  meet  failure.  In 
such  emergencies,  he  must  be  quick  to  see, 
slow  yet  decisive  in  action;  he  must  not 
forget  that  the  pupils  have  little  re- 
gard for  him  as  yet;  and  he  must 
patiently  bide  his  time  before  gaining-  their 
affection.  Impatience  and  irritability  should 
never  characterize  his  actions;  in  general 
he  should  treat  the  disaffected  one  as  if  the 
disaffection  did  not  exist;  never,  in  any 
way,  taking  cognizance  of  his  petty  efforts 
to  manifest  his  displeasure,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  breach  of  discipline.    But  if  it  become 


necessary  to  discipline  him,  he  should  do  so 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  that  the  teacher  is  just,  sincere, 
honest,  and  interested  in  his  welfare.  Above 
all  things,  avoid  fulsomeness  and  flattery. 
Never  by  the  slightest  hint  or  intimation  let 
the  offender  feel  that  you  are  courting  his 
good  will.  Pupils  are  quick  to  discover 
weakness  in  their  teachers.  If  they  discover 
the  slightest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  court  popularity  or  crave  the  good  will 
of  the  disaffected,  then  disaffection  is  sure 
to  increase.  On  the  contrary,  the  self- 
possessed  and  judicious  teacher  will  soon 
lead  the  pupils  to  feel  the  desire  and  neces- 
sity of  throwing  aside  the  disaffection 
and  conforming  themselves  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  school. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  has  not  been  to 
present  any  Eutopian  device  for  the  cure 
of  the  evils  enumerated  in  its  title,  but  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  securing  such 
devices  as  are  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances and  applying  them  with  intelli- 
gence; but  above  all  to  make  clear  that 
upon  the  intelligence  and  tact  of  the  teacher 
rests  the  success  of  any  device.  * 
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WILLIAM  L  BUCHANAN 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL,    PAN- \M  ERICA  N   EXPOSITION 


(For  portrait 

THE  advantages  of  travel  as  a  means  of 
education  have  been  often  descanted 
upon  and  the  validity  of  the  claim  therefor 
is  universally  acknowledged.  Neither  time 
nor  means,  however,  are  given  to  all  to  en- 
joy this  advantage.  Modern  civilization  has 
done  its  best  to  provide  a  substitute  in  the 
way  of  national  and  international  exhibits 
of  the  industrial  life,  social  condition,  cus- 
toms and  educational  facilities  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  and  peoples  of  the  world. 
With  the  increased  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion, and  the  lessening,  through  modern 
invention,  of  the  distances  between  nations 
and  continents,  these  expositions  have  in 
each  successive  case  been  able  to  reproduce 
more  completely  and  accurately  those  fea- 
tures of  life  and  living  peculiar  to  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  the  illusion  is  not  complete. 
The  excitement  and  recreative  stimulus  of 
traveling  through  foreign  countries,  the  de- 
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light  in  covering  great  distances,  the  sight 
of  conditions  in  their  natural  surroundings, 
the  attrition  with  these  conditions  in  the 
every-day  course  of  affairs,  is  lacking.  But 
when  all  this  has  been  said  the  fact  remains 
that  the  educative  value  of  these  great  dis- 
plays is  very  considerable,  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  more  recent  expositions 
have    emphasized    the    educational    value 

*  rather  than  that  of  a  disolay  of  the  world's 
material  products  and  advancement. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago  was  the  most  extensive 
exhibit  of  this  kind  yet  given.  Neverthe- 
less, in  point  of  quality  and  completeness, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  which  opened  at  Buffalo  early 
in  May  will  probably  rank  highest.  There 
is  a  special  interest  attaching  to  this 
exhibit  from  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
the  first  to  represent  the  material  con- 
ditions and  the  progress  of  the  Americas 
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rather  than  of  any  particular  section  of  this 
continent  or  of  the  world.  There  is,  too,  a 
patriotic  motive  underlying  the  movement, 
in  that  it  is  designed  to  create,  unify  and 
cement  an  American  Continental  feeling — a 
feeling  that  must  be  created  if  foreign  influ- 
ence is  to  be  prevented  from  getting  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Western  world. 

Of  the  educational  value  of  this  exposi- 
tion it  is  superfluous  to  write  for  readers 
whose  intelligence  enables  them  to  form 
themselves  some  conception  of  what  it  will 
include  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  a  visit  thereto.  Hence  we  have  no 
hesitancy  in  presenting  to  our  readers  as  the 
leading  educational  man  of  the  hour,  the 
Director  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  This  is  not 
Mr.  Buchanan's  first  effort  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  an  enterprise,  as  his  sketch 
which  appears  below  will  show.  His  wide 
and  varied  training  in  public  affairs  is  also 
fully  detailed  therein.  It  is  our  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  man  and  his  life  to  our  read- 
ers to  bear  testimony  to  his  appreciation  of 
the  preeminently  educational  trend  such  an 
exhibit  should  have,  and  of  his  emphatic 
^and  persistent  bending  of  energies  and 
the  entire  great  work  to  that  point  of  view. 
It  is  for  this  reason  especially  that  we  take 
advantage  of  the  time  and  occasion  to  enroll 
him  in  the  list  of  our  "School  Men  of  the 
Hour." 

From  the  beginning  the.  Hon,  William  I. 
Buchanan  was  the  only  man  considered  by 
the  Exposition  authorities  for  Director- 
General,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Exposi- 
tion were  greatly  gratified  when  he  con- 
sented to  resign  from  the  office  of  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  take  up  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
of  the  management  of  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  a  National  Com- 
missioner from  Iowa  to  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  was  the  first  Chief  of 
Department  selected  at  Chicago,  where 
he  not  only  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and 
Live  Stock,  but  was  a  most  sagacious  and 
helpful  adviser  in  the  general  management 
of  the  Exposition,  and  was  a  recognized 
force  in  a  large  organization  containing 
many  strong  men.  The  record  of  his  work 
at  that  time  bears  abundant  testimony  to  his 
uncommon  executive  ability. 

In  the  early  part  of  President  Cleveland's 
second  administration  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
appointed    United    States    Minister   to   the 


Argentine  Republic — a  mission  that  he  filled 
with  great  distinction  to  November  I,  1899. 
As  a  diplomatist  he  is  more  widely  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  Latin- 
.  American  countries  than  any  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  diplomatic  service  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  were  brought 
to  the  brink  of  war  by  a  long  standing 
boundary  dispute.  For  a  time  a  peaceful 
adjustment  appeared  to  be  hopeless.  Finally 
a  scheme  of  arbitration  was  devised,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  made  the  arbiter  whose 
decision  was  accepted  as  binding  on  both 
parties.  His  fair,  judicial,  tactful  treatment 
of  the  questions  in  controversy  inspired  both 
Governments  to  convey  to  him  expressions 
of  their  warm  appreciation  and  high  esteem. 
The  facts  regarding  this  happy  outcome  of 
an  international  quarrel  that  had  long  ex- 
cited the  countries  of  the  Southern  Conti- 
nent made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
peoples  of  those  countries,  and  earned  for 
the  United  States  Minister  an  enviable  repu- 
tation throughout  South  America.  Among 
other  results  of  his  diplomatic  service  at 
Buenos  Ayres  was  the  successful  negotia- 
tion of  an  extradition  treaty  and  a  commer- 
cial convention  between  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  the  United  States. 

With  his  invaluable  individual  experience 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  his 
rare  executive  force  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  customs  and 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  South 
America,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  come  to  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  singularly  well 
.  equipped  for  the  successful  direction  of  its 
affairs. 

Dr.  JAMES  M.  CASSETY 

A  LL  roads  now  lead  to  Buffalo  and  the 
**  Pan-American  Exposition.  It  is  but 
natural  that  the  many  teachers  and  school 
men  from  commonwealths  other  than  the 
Empire  State  should  be  interested  about 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  Pan- 
American  city.  Their  own  experience 
during  their  visit  to  the  Exposition  will 
enable  them  to  meet  with  and  form  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  impression  will  be  a 
favorable  one.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
school  system  of  Buffalo  has  improved 
greatly  under  the  administration  of 
Superintendent  Henry  P.  Emerson  and 
an  able  and  scholarly  corps  of  assistants ; 
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and  that  considering  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city,  the  educational  work  and  oppor- 
tunities of  Buffalo  compare  very  favora- 
bly with  those  of  other  cities  of  similar 
size  and  conditions. 


DR.    JAMES    M.   CASSETY 

Superintendent  Emerson  is  at  once  the 
superintendent  and  the  school  board,  be- 
ing elected  by  the  people  and  having 
power  of  appointment,  etc.  His  teaching 
supply  is  procured  mainly  from  the  local 
training  school  and  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  of  that  city.  The  latter 
is  at  present,  of  course,  the  more  impor- 
tant institution  of  the  two,  and  ranks 
among  the  best  not  only  in  this  state,  but 
in  the  country.  Hundreds  of  successful 
teachers  in  Buffalo  and  the  surrounding 
states  bear  evidence  of  the  thorough  and 
accurate  instruction  and  training  given 
therein.  It  is  chiefly  through  these  that 
the  future  citizens  of  Buffalo  are  being 
developed,  not  only  the  native  born,  but 
also  that  most  desirable  increment,  the 
town,  village  and  country  children  of  the 
adjoining  territory. 

Our  sketch  this  month,  therefore,  deals 
with  the  head  of  this  leading  educational 
institution  in  the  Exposition  City,  Dr. 
James  M.  Cassety. 

James  Macartney  Cassety,  Ph.  D.,  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Sheridan,  N.  Y., 
October  5,  1833,  the  son  of  John  James 
and    Betsy    (Macartney)    Cassety.      His 


paternal  grandfather  was  Col.  Thomas 
Cassety,  of  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Macart- 
ney, of  Madison,  in  that  state. 

He  began  his  studies  in  the  common 
schools,  advanced  by  attending  the  Fre- 
donia  (New  York)  Academy,  and  subse- 
quently pursued  the  regular  classical 
course  at  Harvard,  graduating  with  the 
class  of  1856,  and  later  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts.  Previous  to 
entering  college  he  taught  a  common 
school  near  Forestville,  in  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  and  was  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  the  Erie,  Pa.,  Academy. 
Shortly  after  graduating  he  took  charge, 
as  principal,  of  Derby  Academy,  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  four 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  in 
i860,  he  went  to  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Principal 
of  the  High  School,  retaining  both  of 
these  positions  until  1867. 

The  succeeding  three  years  were  spent 
in  the  banking  house  of  H.  J.  Miner  & 
Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  but  his  attachment 
to  educational  pursuits  overweighed 
financial  aspirations,  and  after  serving  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Dunkirk  Schools 
for  another  year,  he  accepted  the  vice- 
principalship  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Fredonia,  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
labors  for  the  next  ten  years.  From  1880 
to  1882,  he  was  principal  of  a  similar 
school  in  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  going  from 
there  to  Albany  Academy,  of  which  he 
had  charge  until  1886,  and  from  that  to 
the  present  time  he  has  presided  over  the 
State  Normal  and  Training  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  University  made  him  a  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  in  1883.  Dr.  Cassety 
has  kept  in  close  touch  with  all  advanced 
ideas  relating  to  educational  improve- 
ments, the  most  valuable  of  which  he  has 
adopted,  and  since  identifying  himself 
with  the  Buffalo  Normal  and  Training 
School  he  has  greatly  increased  its  facili- 
ties for  accomplishing  the  desired  results, 
has  secured  the  erection  of  a  new  science 
building,  and  a  residence  for  the  princi- 
pal, and  the  attendance  has  expanded 
from  four  hundred  to  nine  hundred 
pupils.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  and  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions. In  1883  he  visited  Europe  for 
study  and  recreation.  He  has  been  twice 
married  and  has  a  son  and  daughter. 
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THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND 


Articles  from  Educational  Journals  Summarized 


Aspire,  break  bounds !    I  say ; 
Endeavor  to  be  good,  and  better  still. 
And  best!     Success  is  naught,  endeavor's 
all. — Browning. 

Hereafter  graduates  in' the  four  years' 
course  at  Teachers'  College,  at  Columbia 
University,  will  receive  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
(in  Education).  To  receive  this  degree  a 
student  must  have  spent  two  years  in  purely 
collegiate  work — after  having  passed  the 
regular  entrance  examinations,  which  are 
now  conducted  by  the  Board  of  University 
examiners  and  are  kept  to  precisely  the 
same  standard  as  those  in  the  other  schools 
of  the  university — and  then  two  additional 
years  of  mixed  collegiate  and  professional 
training.  It  is  believed  that  never  before 
has  a  baccalaureate  degree  been  granted  to 
teachers  by  a  university  of  recognized  stand- 
ing. The  effect  seems  likely  to  be  that, 
while  students  intending  to  teach  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  will  still  continue  to 
take  the  regular  A.  B.  and  to  go  on  to 
higher  work  in  the  graduate  schools,  many 
wishing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  unable  to  spend  four  years  in  collegiate 
training  will  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  combine  the  indis- 
pensable professional  training  with  an 
equally  indispensable  but  too  often  neglected 
course  of  liberal  studies. 


There  is  much  talk  of  needed  reform  in 
the  business  methods  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. This  suggestion,  made  by  Aaron 
Gove,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Colo- 
rado Teacher  is  endorsed  by  The  School 
Weekly. 

"The  National  Educational  Association, 
the  largest  organization  of  the  sort  in  the 
world,  ought  to  be  commensurately  influen- 
tial. Its  power  is  to  be.  materially  lessened 
unless  the  officers  who  are  placed  in  charge 
have  the  confidence  of  the  membership, 
especially  of  the  active  membership.  This 
journal  has  urged  in  writing  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  takes  occasion  to  repeat,  that 
in  its  judgment  well  equipped  central  execu- 
tive apartments  should  be  maintained  every 
day  in  the  year  in  Chicago,  as  a  central 
point  in  the  country,  with  the  attendance  of 


that  man  than  whom  no  one  knows  more 
of  the  necessities  of  the  association,  and 
whose  counsel  in  the  conduct  of  the  associa- 
tion is  of  more  value  than  that  of  any  other 
member — namely,  Mr.  Irwin  Shepard;  the 
apartments  should  be  for  the  use  of  the 
association  collectively  and  individually, 
and  Mr.  Shepard  should  permanently  be 
found  in  these  rooms,  with  such  environ- 
ments and  such  assistants  as  would  dignify 
the  institution  and  be  of  incalculable  service 
to  the  nation,  both  within  and  without  the 
limits  of  the  profession." 


A  subscriber  asks  us  to  "publish  an  N. 
E.  A.  list  of  the  spelling  reform  words.'* 
There  are  only  twelve  words  which  properly 
come  under  this  heading,  and  these  are: 
Program,  tho,  altho,  thoro,  thorofare,  thru, 
thruout,  catalog,  decalog,  pedagog,  prolog, 
demagog.  The  position  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  in 
regard  to  these  words  is  not  a  very  positive 
one,  according  to  the  remarks  made  by 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
W.  T.  Harris  before  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Superintendence  Department  of  the  N.  E. 
A.,  in  the  discussion  referred  to  in  another 
article.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  proper  to 
use  the  money  of  the  association  to  propa- 
gate the  reforms  as  urged  by  the  resolution. 
He  further  said: 

"I  have  been  interested  in  .attempts  to 
simplify  the  spelling  of  English  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  I  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  provided  for  the  use  in  publica- 
tions of  the  association  of  twelve  new  spell- 
ings. It  seemed  a  good  way  to  stimulate 
interest  in  this  reform.  Immediately  it  was 
sent  broadcast  over  the  world  that  this  asso- 
ciation advocated  and  urged  these  spellings. 
We  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  adopted 
them,  experimentally,  as  it  were.  It  was 
done  to  quiet,  not  to  create,  agitation  in  this 
body.  Rather  than  have  such  a  committee, 
rather  than  to  have  money  so  used,  I  should 
favor  going  back  where  we  were  before, 
and  spell  as  the  dictionaries  spell." — Nor- 
mal  Instructor. 


In  order  to  train  children  and  stimulate 
them  in  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  school  board  has  in- 
troduced the   study  of  politeness   into    its 
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grade  schools.    A  manual  giving  ten  rules 
for  observance  has  been  printed  with  the 
caption,  "Scholarship  without  Good  Breed- 
ing is  but  Half  an  Education." 
The  code  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  be  polite  is  to  have  a  kind  regard 
for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others. 

2.  Be  as  polite  to  your  parents,  broth- 
ers, sisters  and  schoolmates  as  you  are  to 
strangers. 

3.  Look  people  fairly  in  the  eyes  when 
you  speak  to  them  or  they  speak  to  you. 

4.  Do  not  bluntly  contradict  any  one. 

5.  It  is  not  discourteous  to  refuse  to  do 
wrong. 

6.  Whispering,  laughing,  chewing  gum 
or  eating  at  lectures,  in  school,  or  at  places 
of  amusement  is  rude  and  vulgar. 

7.  Be  doubly  careful  to  avoid  any  rude- 
ness to  strangers,  such  as  calling  out  to 
them,  laughing  or  making  rude  remarks 
about  them.    Do  not  stare  at  visitors. 

8.  In  passing  a  pen,  pencil,  knife  or 
pointer,  hand  the  blunt  end  toward  the  one 
who  receives  it. 

9.  When  a  classmate  is  reciting  do  not 
raise  your  hand  until  after  he  has  finished. 

10.  When  you  pass  directly  in  front  of 
anyone  or  accidentally  annoy  him,  say  "ex- 
cuse me,"  and  never  fail  to  say  "thank  you" 
for  the  smallest  favor.  On  no  account  say 
"thanks." 


Frank  H.  Hall,  superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Jackson- 
ville, says  the  following  lessons  are  to  be 
learned  from  a  study  of  the  blind  and  deaf : 

First.  Too  much  time  occupied  in  mere 
seeing  will  leave  too  little  time  and  create 
too  little  desire  for  reproducing  and  com- 
paring. Congenitally  deaf  people  illustrate 
this  kind  of  training. 

Second.  Too  much  time  occupied  in 
mere  mental  operations  will  leave  too  little 
time  and  create  too  little  desire  for  express- 
ing one's  self  in  useful  activity — in  service. 
Congenitally  blind  people  illustrate  this 
kind  of  training. 

The  deaf  warn  us  against  too  much  em- 
phasis upon  slight  values ;  the  blind  against 
too  little  emphasis  upon  service  values — 
especially  service  with  the  hands.  One  may 
see  and  see  and  not  be  able  to  think.  An- 
other may  perceive  and  perceive  and  not 
be  able  to  do.  Thoughtful  performance  in 
useful  service  is  the  true  educational  goal. 


Third.  In  the  early  instruction  in  the 
schools  the  interest  of  the  pupils  would  be 
maintained  and  their  progress  become  more 
marked  if  the  transition  from  the  spoken 
symbol  to  the  written  symbol  could  be  made 
less  abrupt  and  the  pupil  saved  from  the 
deadening  effect  of  being  trained  into  the 
use  of  symbols  that  do  not  symbolize.  The 
long  continued  drill  upon  mere  symbols, 
upon  words  and  figures  that  do  not  bring 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  child  that  for 
which  they  stand — this  is  the  bane  of  the 
teaching  even  in  the  primary  schools  of  Illi- 
nois in  the  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


The  parent  often  sees  the  school  as  it  is 
seen  by  the  child.  The  child  of  the  highly 
organized  nervous  system  is  affected  in  a 
manner  altogether  different  from  the  child 
of  blunt  sensibilities  or  of  low  nervous  ten- 
sion. It  has  been  said  that  differences  in 
civilization  and  refinement  are  simply  dif- 
ferences in  nervous  organism.  One  child 
is  exceedingly  sensitive  and  highly  ambi- 
tious and  takes  to  herself  her  full  share  of 
responsibility  for  perfect  lessons  and  deport- 
ment. She  is  pained  by  the  shortcomings 
of  her  schoolmates  and  attempts  to  atone 
for  their  sins  by  shouldering  a  portion  of 
their  load.  She  is  more  highly  organized 
and  suffers  more,  directly  and  indirectly. 
The  teacher  aims  at  the  medium  require- 
ments in  a  lesson;  the  careless,  less  ambi- 
tious pupils  fall  far  short  of  what  is 
expected ;  the  highly  organized,  more  con- 
scientious pupils  go  far  beyond  what  is 
expected  or  required,  and  sometimes  at 
their  expense.  The  parent  then  concludes 
that  too  much  is  required  of  his  child  and 
enters  a  protest,  while  on  the  same  day  the 
father  or  mother  of  another  child  in  the 
same  school  complains  that  not  enough  is 
required,  or  that  the  work  is  not  being 
thoroughly  done.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
nervous  organism.  Here  we  see  where  the 
intelligent  parent  can  help  the  teacher  by 
giving  her  much  information  concerning 
the  disposition  and  tendencies  of  the  child. 
When  teachers  and  parents  learn  to  have 
confidence  in  each  other  and  seek  to  co- 
operate sincerely  in  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  less  will  be  heard  about 
overtaxed  children.  —  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly. 
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The  absorption  of  the  Chicago  Institute, 
established  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine  and  over  which  Colonel 
Parker  presides,  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, is  another  "significant  sign  of  the 
times,"  although  we  confess  to  an  inability 
to  interpret  the  sign,  and  we  are  as  yet  in 
doubt  whether  it  is  a  source  of  congratula- 
tion or  regret.  We  are  told  that  from  a 
"business  standpoint"  it  is  manifestly  a 
wise  thing  to  do,  but  again  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  just  what  the  "business  stand- 
point" in  regard  to  a  university  is.  If  to 
economize  space,  steam  heat  and  car  fare 
means  "good  business,"  this  is  doubtless 
good  business.  If  it  is  desirable  to  mass 
undergraduates  in  close  quarters,  and  to 
crowd  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  into 
the  minimum  of  space,  is  good  economy, 
this  is  good  economy.  But  if  it  is  desirable 
that  personality  should  go  at  its  maximum, 
if  educational  institutions  have  an  atmos- 
phere of  their  own  and  an  individuality 
that  is  pervasive ;  if  centers  of  thought  and 
research  are  somewhat  dependent  at  least 
upon  distinctness  of  outline,  a  geographi- 
cal independence  and  a  reputation  of  their 
own,  we  think  that  this  amalgamation  is  of 
questionable  wisdom.  It  is  doubtless  good 
temporary  advertisement  for  both  institu- 
tions. It  has  given  Chicago  papers  another 
opportunity  to  foot  up  the  millions  and  to 
retabulate  the  donors,  but  we  fear  that  in 
the  long  run  the  intellectual  life  of  the  west, 
the  teaching  profession  throughout  the 
country,  the  moral  enthusiasm  generated  at 
one  center  where  the  body  is  already  larger 
than  the  soul,  will  not  count  for  so  much 
as  two  soul-developing  centers.  All  these 
"affiliated"  institutions  lose  something  of 
their  individuality  by  their  affiliation  or  else 
the  affiliating  centers  suffer  from  a  boast 
scarcely  realized  in  fact,  in  short,  a  pretense 
which  has  no  commensurate  power  in  fact. 
Those  of  us  who  were  rejoicing  in  the 
opportunity  at  last  granted  to  Colonel  Par- 
ker and  his  unique  corps  of  teachers  to 
work  out  their  important  theories  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  will  await  the 
result  of  this  "combination"  with  great 
interest  and  some  anxiety. — Unity. 


term.  There  is  no  more  constitutional  or 
legal  objection  to  free  text-books  than  to 
free  school  houses.  The  introduction  of 
free  text-books  helps  to  retain  children  in 
school,  notably  in  the  high  school. 

But  there,  are  objections.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tune for  a  child  to  acquire  a  habit  of  not 
buying  books  and  of  not  using  his  own 
books.  In  the  book  that  a  child  has  used 
a  year  he  comes  to  know  just  where  to  look 
for  what  he  needs  as  he  never  does  in  any 
other  book. 

A  child  who  turns  in  his  school  books 
when  he  graduates  is  robbed  of  much  of  the 
benefit  of  his  school  course.  Many  things 
have  changed,  but  it  is  surprising  how  relia- 
ble are  the  fundamental  teachings  of  those 
days.  You  can  analyze  a  plant  in  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  time  in  your  old  botany 
that  you  can  in  a  new  one.  It  analyzes 
itself,  as  it  were.  It  is  also  a  mistake  for  a 
child  to  receive  a  book  that  is  perceptibly 
worn*  Of  course  they  are  all  treated  in  a 
sanitary  way,  so  that  the  old-time  objection 
does  not  obtain. 

Before  the  free  text-book  system  is  per- 
fected children  must  either  be  given  their 
books  when  they  leave  school,  that  is,  the 
books  that  are  of  permanent  value,  or  must 
be  expected  to  purchase  them  at  a  low  price. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  lower  grade 
books  should  be  taken  away,  but  the  stand- 
ard books  of  the  upper  grammar  grade,  for 
those  who  do  not  go  to  the  high  school,  and 
the  latest  book  used  in  most  subjects  in  the 
high  school  should  be  retained.  And  why 
should  it  not  be  a  feature  of  the  graduation 
for  a  student  to  receive  the  books  which  will 
be  of  real  value  to  him?  The  extra  expense 
to  a  city  would  never  be  noticed,  and  if  it 
were,  it  would  pay  ten  times  over.  It  would 
be  worth  many  times  the  diploma.  Free 
text-books  are  now  inevitable,  but  let  the 
system  be  perfected. — N.  E.  Journal  of 
Education. 


The  Journal  is  asked  to  speak  again  upon 
the  free  text-book  issue.  A  few  things  are 
now  fairly  well  established.  It  is  a  great 
saving  of  time  to  have  all  the  children  re- 
ceive their  books  together,  have  the  same 
edition,  have  them  at  the  opening  of  the 


High  school  training  as  it  exists  to-day 
was  given  sharp  condemnation  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Merchants'  Club  held  re- 
cently in  Chicago.  Mr.  John  G.  Shedd,  of 
Marshall  Field  Co.,  in  speaking  of  the  high 
school  graduate,  said:  "In  the  first  place, 
he  seems  to  impress  his  prospective  em- 
ployer with  the  thought  that  he  seeks  busi- 
ness as  a  necessity  and  not  from  choice — 
that  he  prefers  a  profession,  but  in  most 
cases  cannot  afford  it.  Then  I  should  like 
to  ask  why  should  his  education  have  been 
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directed  entirely  toward  the  professions,  as 
it  now  surely  is  by  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  high  school  ?  Secondly,  the  writ- 
ten application  of  the  young  man,  generally 
speaking,  shows  lamentable  deficiency  in 
penmanship  entirely  inexcusable,  for  with 
such  a  record  he  should  never  have  left  the 
grammar  school. 

"In  the  third  place,  he  stumbles  at  the 
simplest  arithmetical  problems.  He  seems 
to  have  no  idea  of  the  shorter  methods  prac- 
ticed in  the  business  world.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  grammar  school  boy  is  often  better 
prepared  for  the  office,  as  he  is  fresh  from 
the  essential  studies.  Again,  the  high  school 
boy  has  been  so  long  away  from  his  geog- 
raphy and  has  covered  so  much  ground 
tending  toward  a  higher  education  that  he 
has  forgotten  various  locations,  and  his  ideas 
are  generally  hazy  even  of  his  own  state. 
Set  this  same  boy  at  a  task  and  he  seems 
to  think  real  work  entirely  unnecessary  at 
his  advanced  age,  when  his  mind  should  be 
imbued  with  the  more  practical  thought  that 
he  is  just  commencing  on  a  business  career, 
where  the  greatest  push,  energy  and  ambi- 
tion are  necessary  to  urge  and  carry  him  on 
to  success. 

"I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  educating  the  boy  to  realize  that  business 
success  is  quite  worth  while,  and  to  fully 
appreciate  that  success  can  only  be  attended 
by  the  broadest  and  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples." 

Mr.  Shedd  spoke  of  a  business  with  sev- 
eral thousand  employes  in  which  not  10  per 
cent,  were  high  school  graduates.  The  rea- 
son, he  said,  was  the  bias  of  the  high  schools 
toward  the  professions.  He  advised  a 
separate  two  years1  commercial  high  school 
course  with  the  following  special  studies : 

Arithmetic,  both  mental  and  written. 

Writing,  including  business  correspond- 
ence. 

Rhetoric. 

Commercial  geography. 

A  short  course  in  bookkeeping,  account- 
ing and  physics. — School  Record. 


Mr.  M.  W.  Keatinge,  who  is  known  to 
students  of  education  in  this  country  by  his 
excellent  translation  of  The  Great  Didactic 
of  Comenius,  has  been  contributing  to  the 
December  and  January  numbers  of  the  Lon- 
don Journal  of  Education  a  very  scholarly 
and  practical  exposition  of  the  important 


subject  of  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  a 
long  article,  excellently  long,  and  we  quote 
a  paragraph  that  011  r  readers  may  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  attitude. 

"In  considering  what  other  advantages 
a  student  may  derive  from  a  training 
course,  it  will  assist  ns  to  ask  what  qualifi- 
cations we  have  a  right  to  ask  from  a  school- 
master in  connection  with  his  class-room 
work,  and  we  shall  not  be  unreasonable  if 
we  formulate  our  demands  as  follows :  He 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  subject  that 
he  teaches ;  he  should  be  enthusiastic  about 
it ;  he  must  have  some  aim  in  education  be- 
yond the  inculcation  of  facts;  he  must  be 
in  sympathy  with  his  boys;  if  he  teach  a 
subject  that  stands  in  close  relation  to  con- 
duct, he  must  realize  that  lessons  in  moral- 
ity may  be  indirectly  brought  home  to  his 
class,  and  that  this  indirect  moral  teaching 
is  often  far  more  effective  than  direct  moral 
preaching;  he  must  know  how  to  manipu- 
late his  subject;  and  he  must  have  a  sense 
of  proportion.  Now  a  training  course  will 
not  teach  a  man  his  subject,  nor  make  him 
enthusiastic  about  it,  any  more  than  it  will 
give  him  a  sense  of  humor,  a  good  and 
strong  character,  or  a  majestic  presence. 
.  But  it  will  clear  up  his  mind  as  to  his  aims, 
and  it  will  give  him  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  help  him  to  manipulate  his  subject;  it 
will  teach  him  to  be  methodical.  I  am 
driven  to  use  this  word  "methodical,"  though 
I  am  aware  that  it  has  an  unattractive 
sound.  There  is  apparently  a  type  of  mind 
that  does  not  understand  that  a  methodical 
man  can  be  inspiring,  much  as  another  class 
of  mind  fails  to  see  that  conservatism  can 
be  consistent  with  progress.  To  say  that  a 
man  is  "methodical"  hints  that  he  is  little 
else,  and  as  if  you  were  to  call  a  girl  "sensi- 
ble" or  a  man  "highly  respectable."  Yet  the 
word  merely  means  "orderly,"  and  a 
"methodical"  man  is  one  who  uses  his  gifts, 
whatever  they  'may  be,  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. Unless  you  are  orderly  in  teaching, 
you  will  produce  little  effect  upon  a  large 
class;  just  as,  if  you  are  no  more  than 
methodical,  there  will  be  little  result  that  is 
worth  having.  The  mechanism  of  a  steam 
engine  is  necessary  if  the  force  latent  in  the 
steam  is  to  be  properly  applied ;  but  with- 
out steam  it  is  a  mass  of  inert  machinery. 
In  the  same  way,  unless  you  are  methodical 
in  teaching,  your  teaching  power  is  sure  to 
be  wasted,  and  a  man  who  teaches  un- 
methodicallv    is  like  the  crudest    form  of 
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engine,  or,  rather,  is  like  one  whose  machin- 
ery refuses  to  move,  while  the  steam  escapes 
through  a  crack  in  the  boiler.  So  that  a 
training  course,  by  assisting  a  student  to  be 
methodical,  helps  him  to  use  to  the  utmost 
any  teaching  ability  that  he  possesses,  to 
economize  his  strength,  and  to  get  more  in- 
telligent work  from  his  pupils.  It  is  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  the  word  "meth- 
odical" really  means  in  this  connection  that 
the  charge  of  stereotyping  is  brought 
against  training  courses.  If  this  charge 
were  well  founded,  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  one  indeed,  and,  if  any  system  of 
training  were  likely  to  produce  monotony 
in  teaching,  it  should  be  sturdily  avoided." 

Those  who  are  identified  with  the  depart- 
ments of  education  and  teaching  in  our  uni- 
versities will  indorse  his  closing  words : 

"If  we  place  before  the  student  rule-of-, 
thumb  methods  and  ask  him  to  imitate  them, 
if  we  interfere  with  his  freedom  in  the  man- 
agement of  detail  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  the  danger  may  become  a  very 


real  one.  But  these  conditions  do  not  exist 
in  a  sound  professional  training.  In  decid- 
ing what  general  line  he  will  take,  and  what 
should  be  done  at  the  moment,  a  teacher 
must  be  left  free  as  the  air  that  blows  be- 
tween the  heaven  and  the  earth.  To  tram- 
mel him,  to  make  him  fit  his  procedure  into 
compartments  devised  and  constructed  by 
another  mind,  would  not  merely  cramp  his 
teaching  power,  but  would  destroy  it  alto- 
gether. Far  different  is  the  result  of  the 
training  that  I  have  sketched.  To  be  shown 
principles,  to  be  urgeckto  apply  these  princi- 
ples on  his  own  lines  and  to  use  his  in- 
genuity in  striking  out  effective  lines,  in 
giving  a  vigorous  and  fresh  presentation  of 
subject-matter,  and  in  making  his  boys  use 
their  wits  and  apply  their  minds — this  can- 
not stereotype  a  teacher,  but  will  rather 
indicate  to  him  a  spring  of  suggestiveness, 
ever  flowing,  by  drawing  from  which  he  can 
refresh  the  well-worn  subjects  of  school 
instruction,  and  quicken  them  to  new  life 
and  vigor." — School  Review 
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PHYSIOLOGY  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

FRED    L.    CHARLES,     NORTHERN    ILLINOIS     STATE   NORMAL,    IN    "INTELLIGENCE." 


THE  educational  world  has  only  recently 
come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  those 
investigations  wherein  the  learner  is  privi- 
leged to  do  his  own  learning,  to  experience 
for  himself.  One  thus  trained  is  so  far 
self-made,  not  the  passive  creature  of  other 
minds.  It  matters  not  whether  he  is  meas- 
uring a  board,  mapping  a  campus,  or  deter- 
mining the  age  of  a  clam  from  its  shell ;  in 
either  case  he  is  his  own  interpreter. 

It  is  extremely  easy,  in  our  teaching,  to 
break  home  ties  and  wander  into  lands  less 
promising.  Illinois  is  worth  more  to  me 
than  all  of  Asia.  Excursions  begin  where 
charity  begins — at  home.  It  is  more  desira- 
ble that  I  should  understand  why  crows  are 
black  than  that  I  should  know  the  history 
of  all  the  albinos. 

In  our  study  of  the  human  body  we 
must  beware  lest  we  drift  into  the  study  of 
what  some  one  has  said  about  the  human 
body.  Better  know  thyself  than  know  a 
printed  page.  The  boy  who  knows  what 
the  body  gains,  when  cold,  by  shivering,  or 
who  apprehends  the  battle  that  wages  round 
about  the  sliver  in  his  finger, — this  boy  has 
acquired  something  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured against  lists  of  bones  or  wood-cuts  of 
fungiform  papillae.  "Physiology"  should 
be  approached  just  as  any  other  science 
•  study.  Here  are  our  bodies,  and,  for  our 
purposes,  they  present  many  problems  to 
be  solved.  Facts  are.  to  be  noted,  then  in- 
terpreted and  organized  (more  or  less  com- 
pletely) into  a  body  of  knowledge. 

The  watchword  of  this  work  in  the 
grades  should  be  hygiene.  We  must  study 
how  the  human  mechanism  is  builded 
(anatomy),  and  how  this  mechanism  works 
(physiology),  but  our  main  concern  is  with 
the  conditions  which  make  for  physical 
health  and  soundness  (hygiene). 

As  has  been  suggested,  it  is  not  our  func- 
tion to  classify  organs,  but  to  solve  vital 
problems.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that 
the  subject  matter  be  organized  around 
large  topics,  as:  What  is  the  fate  of  the 
food  we  eat?  (Digestion.)  Of  the  air  we 
breathe?  (Respiration.)  How  does  each 
remote  portion  of  the  body  obtain  its  needed 
supplies?   (Circulation,  assimilation.)   How 


is  waste  removed?  (Excretion.)  By  what 
agency  are  the  varied  activities  of  the  body 
bound  into  one  harmonious  whole?  etc. 
These  topics  are  distinct,  yet  they  lead  into 
one  another,  and  the  inter-relations  of  func- 
tions must  always  be  held  prominently  in 
mind.  One  of  these  topics  furnishes  mater- 
ial for  a  winter  term's  work  in  an  inter- 
mediate or  grammar  grade ;  thus  the  course 
may  be  well  outlined,  and  the  ground  to  be 
covered  by  any  class  fairly  well  defined.  In 
the  two  primary  grades  simple  hygienic 
problems  are  all  that  should  be  attempted. 
Matters  of  clothing,  food,  drink,  special 
senses,  breathing,  posture,  and  the  like,  are 
excellent  themes.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  we  may  delve  a  little  deeper,  (but 
not  too  deep,)  and  venture  more  into  anat- 
omy, always  keeping  function  parallel  with 
structure,  thus  making  prominent  the  adap- 
tation of  parts  to  purposes.  The  fifth  grade 
may  deal  with  digestion,  the  sixth  with  cir- 
culation, the  seventh  with  respiration  and 
excretion.  The  eighth  grade  may  very 
properly  occupy  itself  with  problems  of 
sanitation,  contagious  diseases,  aid  to  the 
injured,  etc.  Certain  elementary  aspects  of 
bacteriology  furnish  most  admirable  topics 
for  an  eighth  grade  class  to  which  a  com- 
pound microscope  is  available  for  occasional 
demonstrations  of  the  ubiquitous  bacillus, 
both  harmless  and  harmful  types. 

Problems  of  hygiene  and  temperance  are 
handled  most  successfully  after  the  anatomi- 
cal parts  and  physiological  processes  con- 
cerned have  been  studied.  To  plunge  at 
once  into  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  would  be  a  poor  way  to  begin  phy- 
siology or  to  inculcate  sound  and  rational 
morality.  When  a  certain  function  has 
been  thoroughly  studied,  the  effects  of  in- 
temperance may  be  taught  to  far  greater 
advantage. 

The  work  in  physiology  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  studies  of  animal  life,  and  it  is 
also  very  desirable  that  plants  should  have 
been  dealt  with  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  study  should  be  comparative  through- 
out, so  far  as  practicable.  A  broad  view  is 
a  full  view ;  a  narrow  view  is  likely  to  be  a 
cramped,  and  often  a  distorted,  one.    Evolu- 
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tionary  doctrines  wholly  aside,  the  human 
body  is  an  animal  body,  and  he  who  knows 
the  life  struggles  of  the  bird  and  the  beast, 
the  flower  and  the  fern,  is  better  equipped 
for  intelligent  examination  of  his  own  phy- 
sical nature.  Elementary  physics  and  chem- 
istry likewise  contribute  to  better  insight. 
Physiology  is  too  frequently  taught  as  some- 
thing wholly  apart  from  all  else,  and  is  in- 
dued with  an  aura  that  is  likely  to  prove 
uncanny  to  the  youthful  mind.  To  be  sure, 
the  proper  handling  of  the  subject  involves 
skillful  teachers,  abundant  information, 
thorough  preparation.  If  this  status  rerum 
has  not  yet  been  reached  it  is  the  mark  at 
which  we  are  to  aim. 

In  all  the  structures  and  in  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  body  there  is  one  common 
unit  to  which  we,  in  our  thought  at  least, 
must  constantly  refer  if  our  view  is  to  be 
broad  and  intelligent.  This  essential  unit 
— which  I  hesitate  to  name — is  the  cell.  I 
hesitate  here  because  I  am  sure  to  be  mis- 
understood. We  do  not  want  to  force  the 
microscope  upon  those  who  cannot  compre- 
hend its  revelations,  nor  do  we  want  any- 
thing technical,  academic,  or  ultra-scientific 
to  hold  a  place  in  elementary  schools.  How- 
ever, the  compound  microscope  may  be 
abused  by  lack  of  use  in  the  grades,  just  as 
it  has  been  abused  by  over-use  in  the  high 
school.  It  is  as  truly  sinful  to  teach  blood 
corpuscles  without  exhibiting  them  as  it  is 
to  limit  the  vision  of  a  budding  botanist  to 
the  field  of  a  two-thirds  inch  objective. 
How  we  have  dealt  with  the  cell  in  our 
study  of  physiology  will  appear  later  in  the 
detailed  account  of  the  work. 

One  other  consideration  before  we  pro- 
ceed. The  question  of  illustrative  material 
in  this  study  is  a  most  important  one.  It 
would  be  very  unwise  to  teach  only  from 
actual  material,  much  of  which  would  be 
repugnant  to  children ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  we  can  do  in  this  direction,  espec- 
ially  with  pupils  who  have  become  familiar 
with  laboratory  methods  through  the 
medium  of  nature  study.  Demonstration 
and  experiment  have  entered  quite  fully 
into  the  work  which  I  am  about  to  outline. 
In  all  science  teaching,  object  matter  is  as 
essential  as  subject  matter. 


What  is  defeat  ?  Nothing  but  education ; 
nothing  but  the  first  step  to  something  bet- 
ter.— iVcnddl  Phillips. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Natural  and  Manufactured  Products 
of  the  World. 

australia 

Productions — Wool,  gold,  wheat,  hides, 
tallow,  frozen  and  canned  meats.  Exports 
— Wool,  hides,  tallow,  preserved  meats, 
wheat,  gold;  from  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Brisbane.  Imports — Linen,  woolen  and  silk 
goods,  sugar,  iron  and  steel,  tea,  books  and 
machinery.  Trades  with  Great  Britain, 
United  States  and  France. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Productions — Wool,  hides,  tallow,  wheat, 
flax,  ostrich  feathers,  mutton,  live  stock. 
Exports  —  Mutton,  tallow,  wool,  hides, 
wheat,  flax,  ostrich  feathers,  cattle,  sheep; 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  Rosario.  Imports- 
Cotton,  linen,  woollen  and  silk  goods,  coal, 
machinery.  Trades  with  Great  Britain, 
United  States  and  Canada. 

AUSTRIA 

Productions — Grain,  wine,  cattle,  tobacco, 
flax,  beer,  beet-root  sugar,  glass.  Exports 
— Sugar,  grain,  glass,  clockwrork  and  fancy 
wares,  woollens;  from  Trieste.  Imports — 
Cotton,  coffee,  machinery,  leather  goods, 
provisions.  Trades  with  Great  Britain, 
Germany. 

BRAZIL 

Productions — Coffee,  caoutchouc,  cotton, 
hides,  sugar,  diamonds,  gold,  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, wool,  woods,  drugs.  Exports— 
Coffee,  caoutchouc,  sugar,  hides,  cotton, 
diamonds,  woods,  drugs ;  from  Rio  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Para.  Imports — Tex- 
tile goods,  iron,  coal,  machinery,  grain, 
flour,  fish.  Trades  with  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  Canada,  Germany. 

CHILI 

Productions — Copper,  wheat,  nitrate  of 
soda,  guano,  silver.  Exports — Copper  ore, 
nitrate  of  soda,  guano;  from  Valparaiso. 
Imports — Manufactured  goods,  fish,  iron, 
machinery.  Trades  with  Great  Britain. 
Germany,  Peru. 

CHINA 

Productions — Rice,  tea,  silk,  bamboo, 
sugar,  cotton.  Exports — Tea,  silk,  sugar, 
cotton,    fire-crackers,    porcelain,    camphor, 
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lacquered  ware ;  from  Canton,  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai.  Imports — Opium,  textile  fab- 
rics, metals,  woollen  goods.  Trades  with 
Great  Britain,  United  States  and  Canada. 

EGYPT 

Productions — Cotton,  cotton-seed,  beans, 
wheat,  sugar,  dates  (all  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Nile).  Exports — Cotton,  cotton- 
seed, beans,  wheat,  sugar,  dates;  from  Alex- 
andria. Imports  —  Cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  coal,  provisions,  machinery  and  iron. 
Trades  with  Great  Britain,  Turkey  and 
Franco. 

FRANCE 

Productions — Wine,  silk,  wheat,  dairy 
produce,  brandy,  beet-sugar,  leather,  fancy 
goods,  as  buttons,  feathers,  flowers,  gloves, 
laces,  shawls,  jewelry.  Exports — Wine, 
silk,  dairy  produce,  brandy,  sugar,  leather, 
woollen  goods;  from  Marseilles,  Havre, 
Bordeaux.  Imports^-Grain,  cotton,  coal, 
coffee,  tea,  cattle,  timber,  machinery. 
Trades  with  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
South  America,  Russia,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Switzerland. 

GERMANY 

Productions — Beet  sugar,  grain,  cattle, 
mining,  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  iron 
and  leather.  Exports — Woollens,  silk,  iron 
and  leather  goods,  beet-sugar,  animals,  salt, 
chemicals;  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Dant- 
zic.  Imports — Grain  and  flour,  wool,  raw 
cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  wine,  coal,  iron,  fish, 
fruits.  Trades  with  Great  Britain,  United 
States,  Austria,  France,  Holland. 

INDIA 

Productions — Sugar,  rice,  cotton,  wheat, 
jute,  opium,  tea,  coffee,  indigo.  (Five  crops 
of  rice  yearly.)  Exports — Grain,  cotton- 
seeds, opium,  jute,  tea,  rice,  wool,  indigo; 
from  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Pondi- 
cherry,  Rangoon.  Imports — Cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  copper,  army  supplies,  iron, 
sugar,  provisions,  coal.  Trades  zvith  Great 
Britain,  China,  France,  Italy,  United  States. 

ITALY 

Productions — Silk,  wheat,  olive  oil,  wine, 
macaroni,  sulphur,  marble,  work  of  art. 
Exports — Silk,  wine,  olive  oil,  macaroni, 
sulphur,  oranges,  coral,  hemp,  flax;  from 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Messina,  Palermo.  Im- 
ports— Cotton,  grain,  coal,  machinery,  iron, 


timber,  sugar.  Trades  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  United  States,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, Germany. 

JAPAN 

Productions — Silk,  tea,  rice,  copper,  cam- 
phor, coal,  porcelain,  Japanese  goods,  to- 
bacco, vegetable-wax.  Exports — Silk,  tea, 
rice,  copper,  camphor,  coal,  porcelain, 
Japanese  goods ;  from  Yokohama.  Imports 
— Sugar,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron, 
machinery,. mineral  oil.  Trades  with  Great 
Britain,  United  States,  Canada,  France, 
China. 

MEXICO 

Productions — Silver,  cabinet  woods,  cof- 
fee, vanilla,  tobacco,  caoutchouc,  honey, 
beans,  copper,  sarsaparilla,  sulphur.  Ex- 
ports — Silver,  cabinet  woods,  coffee,  vanilla, 
tobacco,  caoutchouc,  honey,  beans,  copper, 
sarsaparilla ;  from  Vera  Cruz,  Merida,  Paso 
del  Norte,  Mazatlan,  Acapulco.  Imports — 
Textile  goods,  iron,  machinery.  Trades 
zvith  Great  Britain,  United  States,  France. 

RUSSIA 

Productions — Grain,  cattle,  timber,  min- 
erals, flax,  hemp,  cotton,  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures.  Exports — Grain,  flour,  live 
stock,  timber,  flax,  linseed,  hemp;  from 
Odessa.  Imports — Coal,  cotton,  tea,  wool, 
machinery,  wine,  tropical  fruits.  Trades 
with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Aus- 
tria, Holland. — Canadian  Teacher. 


THE  BEST  LITERATURE  :    WHEN  ? 
WHY? 

The  primary  grades  are  as  important, 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  literature,  as 
any  years  in  a  child's  life.  He  learns 
to  read  in  these  years,  which  puts  him 
in  an  attitude  toward  literature  that  he 
will  never  have  again.  Whether  read- 
ing will  be  attractive  or  unattractive 
will  largely  be  determined  by  what  is 
read  in  the  primary  school.  If  what  the 
child  reads  is  insipid,  if  it  has  no  relish,  if 
it  quickens  no  appetite,  the  teachers  in  these 
years  miss  an  opportunity  that  may  never 
recur.  If  a  child  reads  words,  words, 
words,  which  are  shed  with  the  leaving  of 
the  room,  then  the  less  he  reads  the  better. 

The  day  has  passed  when  an  enlightened 
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community  will  tolerate — I  go  up ;  Do  I  go 
up?  I  do  go  up.  We  go  up;  Do  we  go  up? 
We  do  go  up.  They  go  up ;  Do  they  go  up  ? 
They  do  go  up— to  the  end  of  the  chapter ; 
or  that  equally  silly  talk  about — I  see  a  cat ; 
Do  I  see  a  cat?  I  do  see  a  cat.  I  see  the 
cat;  Do  I  see  the  cat?  I  do  see  the  cat. 
Can  I  see  a  cat  ?  I  can  see  a  cat.  Can  I  see 
the  cat?  I  can  see  the  cat.  Can  a  cat  see 
me?  A  cat  can  see  me.  Can  the  cat  see 
me?  The  cat  can  see  me.  Can  you  see 
a  cat  ?  You  can  see  a  cat.  Can  you  see  the 
cat?  You  can  see  the  cat.  Can  a  cat  see 
you?  A  cat  can  see  you.  Can  the  cat  see 
you?  The  cat  can  see  you — to  the  end  of 
time.  All  that  you  have  to  do  to  make  a 
book  of  such  vague  and  vicious  mumblings 
is  to  set  your  pen  a-going  and  go  off  and 
leave  it. 

It  seems  incredible  that  such  things 
should  be  printed,  and  yet  this  is  but  a  slight 
exaggeration  of  books  that  have  sold  by  the 
million.  How  was  it  possible?  Simply  be- 
cause the  old-time  book  makers  and  teach- 
ers thought  that  in  order  to  learn  to  read 
a  child  should  re-read  words,  and  therefore 
the  most  nearly  alike  Sentences  could  be,  the 
better.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  such  non- 
sense has  gone  with  the  old-time  theory 
that  if  a  man  was  sick  and  needed  all  the 
blood  he  had,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  draw 
it  off  in  quantities. 

We  now  know  that  the  blood  needs  ton- 
ing up  at  such  times,  and  so  the  interest  of 
the  child  needs  the  tonic  of  good  literature. 
If  a  child  reads  ten  sentences  of  the  nerve- 
less kind,  his  interest  and  attention  lessen 
with  each  new  sentence,  and  the  liability  to 
stumble  increases  as  he  goes  blundering  on. 

The  child  that  reads  "Mother  Goose," 
"Fairy  Tales,"  or  any  masterpieces  in  the 
child's  world,  is  thinking  of  what  he  is 
reading,  and  the  relish  quickens  his  appetite 
for  more.  Better  than  phonics,  even,  is  the 
relish  of  genuine  literature.  These  classics 
stay  by.  A  man  of  fifty  feels  a  thrill  of  boy- 
ish glee  when  he  hears  a  child  rattling  off 
a  gem  from  "Mother  Goose,"  but  "Do  I  go 
up?"  causes  a  sickening  memory  of  vapidity. 

The  time  has  come  for  strong  utterances 
all  along  the  line.  The  child  must  have 
only  the  best,  the  best  for  him,  in  language 
books  and  in  reading;  the  best  in  illustra- 
tions as  well  as  in  literature.  Art  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  literature.  The  child's 
world  in  literature  and  art  is  that  of  the 
master.    There  are  some  First  Readers  that 


meet  these  requirements;  insist  that  all 
shall  furnish  good  literature  and  art. — N.  E. 
Journal  of  Education. 


A  QUESTION  OF  USAGE 

W.  G.  ROGERS 

A  much  disputed  question  of  usage  in 
regard  to  a  very  common  expression  may 
be  satisfactorily  settled  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  actual  meaning  of  the  words  compos- 
ing it. 

Do  we  "feel  bad"  or  "feel  badly?"  When 
we  use  either  form,  we  meet  with  gram- 
matical opposition.  Each  form  is  proper 
and  useful  in  its  place,  and  neither  is  good 
in  the  place  of  the  other. 

Let  us  examine  these  sentences: 

i.  The  dead  warrior  looked  fierce. 

2.  He  looked  fiercely  at  us. 

3.  The  house  looked  barren  and  cold. 

4.  She  looked  coldly  on  his  offer  of  mar- 
riage. 

5.  The  hound  smells  well. 

6.  The  apple  smells  good. 

7.  I  feel  warm  enough  in  this  coat. 

8.  We  feel  warmly  on  this  subject. 
These  will  suffice  to  show  that  "look" 

meaning  to  "exercise  the  sense  of  vision" — 
"to  direct  the  eye" — to  maintain  a  mental 
attitude  (4),  is  another  word  than  the  copu- 
lative verb,  "look,"  meaning  "to  appear" 
"to  seem,"  and  that  in  each  is  a  distinct 
grammatical  phenomenon.  One  must  be 
followed  by  an  attribute  of  the  subject. 
The  other  can  not.  The  verbs  "smell"  in 
(5)  and  (6),  respectively  present  a  similar 
difference. 

This  distinction,  familiar  to  language 
students,  should  be  carefully  maintained  in 
using  the  verbs  "feel,"  with  their  respective 
meanings.  In  (7)  "I"  is  the  word  qualified 
by  the  adjective,  "warm."  In  (8)  "feel"  is 
qualified  by  "warmly."  In  (7)  the  subject 
"I"  has  no  other  relation  than  the  word 
"stove"  would  have  in  the  same  connection. 

9.  The  stove  feels  warm  (to  me). 

10.  I  feel  warm  (to  myself). 

The  fact  that  "to  myself"  may  be  sup- 
plied in  the  natural  interpretation  of  (10) 
affects  the  relation,  function  or  meaning  of 
the  other  words  no  more  than  if  it  might 
read  "to  him."  The  relation  of  "I"  is  the 
same  as  that  of  "stove."  The  subject  of 
"feel"  in  this  sense  is  not  necessarily  some- 
thing capable  of  sensation.     That  element, 
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as  we  saw,  may  be  expressed  in  an  ap- 
pended phrase  or  understood. 

But  in  (8)  the  meaning  of  feel  is  such 
that  the  subject  must  be  capable  of  sensa- 
tion. It  is  the  feeling,  not  the  subject, 
which  is  said  to  be"warm." 

To  summarize,  "feeling"  may  be  repre- 
sented as  from  the  inside  outward,  or  from 
the  outside  imvard.  Therefore,  when  "feel" 
denotes  emotion,  or  an  independent  mental 
activity,  as  in  (8),  it  may  be  limited  or  de- 
scribed by  an  adverb  showing  the  character 
or  degree  of  the  emotion  or  mental  activity. 
But  when  "feel"  simply  means  "to  seem  to 
be,"  through  the  touch  or  other  sensibility 
(of  some  one  else,  perhaps)  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  adjective  term,  describing  the 
subject. 

It  is  only  the  perverted  meanings  of  the 
words  "bad"  and  "badly"  then  that  con- 
fuses. 

n.  I  feel  badly. 

When  one  experiences  grief,  chagrin, 
malice,  annoyance  or  displeasure  of  any 
sort,  which  comes  from  within  the  conscious 
being  and  is  directed  to  some  one  or  some- 
thing, and  the  same  is  an  act  of  emotion  or 
mental  impulse,  it  may  be  said  that  one 
"feels  badly." 


12.  I  feel  bad. 

But  when  the  mind,  through  the  sensory 
nerves,  becomes  acquainted  with  an  exter- 
nal condition,  even  if  that  condition  be 
within  one's  own  body,  the  external  thing 
or  condition  "feels"  merely  by  seeming  to 
be.  Consequently,  if  one  is  ill,  or  tired,  or 
unnerved,  or  drowsy,  or  may  be  said  to 
"feel  bad."  In  this  expression  the  verb  is 
copulative. 

The  complaint  that  this  idiom  conflicts 
with  the  usual  meaning  of  "bad"  (wicked) 
is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  The  idiom, 
"feel  bad"  is  good  in  its  place  and  is  too  well 
established  and  too  useful  to  be  ruled  out  of 
the  language  arbitrarily.  But  it  should  be 
confined  to  its  sphere  and  should  not  be 
made  to  perform  the  work  of  that  other 
equally  good  and  well  established  idiom, 
"feel. badly." — Missouri  School  Journal. 


He  who  binds 

His  soul  to  knowledge 

Steals  the  key  to  heaven. — Willis 


We  judge  ourselves  by  what  we  feel 
capable  of  doing,  while  others  judge  us  by 
what  we  have  already  done. — Longfellow. 


Courtesy  of  Ginn  &  Company 


From  Thought  Reader,  Book  I 
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SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


THE  following  paragraphs  from  an  ad- 
dress by  President  Seerley,  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
ought  to  be  read  carefully  by  young  people 
who  contemplate  making  teaching  a  profes- 
sion. The  best  capital  for  a  teacher  is  a 
good  disposition,  a  genial  presence,  a  strong, 
sympathetic  personality.  The  teacher  who 
lacks  these  essentials  is  almost  certain  to 
degenerate  into  the  type  so  well  pictured 
by  Mr.  Seerley: 

Teaching  easily  spoils  the  disposition, 
making  a  person  an  unpleasant  companion, 
a  difficult  friend  to  keep,  a  more  difficult 
boarder  to  please,  an  unfortunate  guest  in 
a  home,  a  hard  person  to  satisfy,  a  harsh 
and  severe  associate  with  whom  to  work. 
How  difficult  it  is  for  teachers  to  find  tem- 
porary homes  in  a  community;  how  few 
the  families  that  are  willing  to  give  up  their 
home  freedom  to  contribute  to  their  com- 
fort and  happiness.  Hence  the  majority  of 
the  guild  pass  their  lives  in  conditions  and 
among  surroundings  that  prevent  proper 
development.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  The 
teacher  ought  to  be  such  a  representative 
of  true  ^iquette  that  his  disposition  would 
be  attractive  and  commendable;  his  com- 
panionship  should  be  such  as  to  be  most 
desirable;  his  friendship  should  be  such  as 
to  be  valued;  entertaining  him  should  be 
a  pleasure  and  a  joy;  granting  him  a  home 
among  the  people  should  be  a  comfort  and 
a  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  it  to 
confer,  while  contributing  to  his  welfare 
and  prosperity  should  be  a  supreme  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  teacher's  life  is  too  generally  lack- 
ing in  sympathy  for  others  of  the  guild. 
He  practices  criticising  and  correcting  and 
disciplining  others  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  too  commonly  grows  to  such  a  vampire 
that  he  rather  enjoys  the  discomfiture,  the 
failures  and  the  unfortunate  troubles  of 
other  teachers.  He  acts  as  if  the  disasters, 
the  shortcomings  and  the  mistakes  of  others 
contribute  to  his  prosperity  and  success. 
He  gets  so  he  dislikes  the  popularity,  the 
recognition  and  the  prominence  of  others 
of  the  vocation,  forgetting  that  no  person 
can  ever  stand  in  his  way  to  attain  similar 


things.  He  visits  schools  not  to  learn,  nor 
to  obtain  suggestions  of  help,  nor  to  sympa- 
thize or  encourage,  nor  to  compliment  or 
commend,  nor  to  find  strength  and  beauty 
and  be  strengthened  and  built  up  thereby, 
but  to  criticise,  to  find  errors,  to  discovei 
shortcomings,  to  ascertain  weaknesses  and 
find  out  in  what  respect  the  schools  in- 
spected are  deficient,  unworthy  of  respect 
and  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  support 
and  conduct  them.  Such  visitors  find  just 
what  they  seek,  they  learn  just  what  they 
study,  they  see  just  what  they  want  to 
observe,  they  grow  critical  rather  than  con- 
structive, pessimistic  rather  than  optimistic, 
developing  types  of  character  that  they 
themselves  condemn  in  others. 

Teaching  can  easily  produce  a  type  of 
mind  which  assumes  that  those  things  alone 
are  orthodox  and  correct  that  conform  to 
acquired  ideas  of  the  business.  Such  a 
judgment  becomes  unwilling  to  yield  to  the 
advice  or  the  suggestion  of  others,  and 
assumes  an  attitude  so  dictatorial  and  un- 
compromising that  the  true  demands  of 
genuine  etiquette  are  overlooked.  This 
mental  and  moral  condition  develops  envy, 
jealousy,  and  self-glorification,  while  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  causes  that  produce  lack 
of  adaptability  to  necessity,  lack  of  appre- 
ciation by  others  of  the  true  worth  of  the 
unfortunate  misfit,  and  lack  of  the  genuine 
happiness  and  contentment  so  necessary  to 
a  successful  life.  The  same  public  that 
generously  applauds  the  good  deeds  and 
worthy  accomplishments  of  a  successful 
man,  stands  as  ready  to  recognize  another 
victor,  bestow  on  him  large  praise,  the  high- 
est commendation  and  the  most  hearty  co- 
operation. The  sooner  the  teaching  voca- 
tion learns  to  really  help  one  another,  to 
applaud  one  another,  to  encourage  one  an- 
other, to  bestow  upon  one  another  the 
worthy  mead  of  praise,  to  live  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  all  are  exalted  by  the  deeds 
of  the  strongest  of  the  guild,  by  the  efforts 
and  accomolishrnents  of  the  purest,  the 
most  effective  and  the  most  successful,  the 
sooner  will  the  whole  army  of  educational 
workers  hold  a  proper  place  of  importance 
and  helpfulness  in  the  public  eye  and  heart 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE 


BY  R.   H.   HOLBROOK 


It  seems  to  be  the  vogue  nowadays  to 
scold  at  public  high  schools,  indeed,  to  im- 
pute all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  generally.  It  will  be  an  evil  day 
for  the  public  schools  when  the  public  cease 
to  find  fault  with  them.  They  owe  their 
strength  and  their  vitality  to  constant  criti- 
cism. Some  schools  are  yet  lingering  in  the 
gloomy  flummeries  of  mediaeval  ism  for  lack 
of  this  stimulus.  It  is  not  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that  the  most,  if  not  all,  the  quick- 
ening of  educational  processes  in  all  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  this  country  has 
come  from  the  public  schools,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  schopls  are 
near  the  people,  their  masters.  They  are 
subject  to  a  constant  inspection  by  the  peo- 
ple; to  the  regular  accounting  to  the 
people;  to  thorough  overhauling  bv  the 
people ;  to  an  occasional  overturning  by  the 
people.  Superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  are  never  so  fixed  in  their  processes 
and  settled  in  their  positions  that  they  can 
feel  entirely  independent.  "Pulls"  are 
mighty  for  some  favorites,  but  even  the  best 
"pull"  will  not  keep  a  genuine  incompetent 
in  place.  There  are  too  many  competents 
who  can  make  a  pull  valuable  to  the 
"puller,"  as  well  as  to  the  "pullee."  m 

High  schools  are  now  enjoying 'a  com- 
fortable reminder  by  the  public,  that  they 
"drive"  so  many  first-year  pupils  from  their 
classes  into  the  street.  It  is  possible  that 
some  high  schools  are  unwittingly  guilty  of 
the  charge,  but  an  examination  of  those 
pupils  who  drop  out  the  first  year  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  no  modification  of  the  course,  no  more 
kindly  assistance  from  the  teachers,  no  fur- 
ther introduction  of  alluring  attractions, 
would  help  the  matter  in  the  least. 

In  the  first  place,  many  fall  out  because 
of  change  of  residence.  In  the  second  place, 
many  are  compelled  by  the  necessities  of 
bread-winning  to  give  up  their  course. 
Some  of  these  leave  with  regrets,  and  some 
with  tears,  the  parents  deploring  it  as  much 
as  the  children. 

Again,  many  fall  away  because  of  ill 
health.  For  there  are  3ome  feeble-bodied 
children  who  should  not  be  expected  to  do 
the  work  of  the  boy  and  girl  of  average 
strength;    nor  are  their  disabilities  due  to 


the  cruel  "strain"  put  upon  them  by  the 
schools. 

Some  few  fail  because  of  lack  of  prepara- 
tion, and  they  prefer  to  give  up  rather  than 
go  on  behind  their  class.  The  madness, 
about  standing  is  largely  responsible  for 
this,  and  parents  are  frequently  to  blame. 
To  be  behind  is  too  often  considered  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace,  whereas  quite  a  number  of 
the  first  year  high  school  pupils  ought  to 
take  two  years  for  the  first  year's  work,  and 
without  prejudice.  They  are,  oftentimes, 
too  young,  lacking  mental  fibre,  needing  one 
year  in  which  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
high  school  level  of  thought  and  study. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  attend  school.  They  have  always  done 
it  under  protest.  Their  parents  and  the 
truant  officer  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
them  at  their  books  so  far.  The  truant  law 
now  being  inapplicable,  and  their  parents 
having  no  control  over  them,  they  deliber- 
ately choose  to  loaf. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  persons  so 
anxious  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  in  school 
as  the  high  school  teachers.  If  parents 
were  as  interested,  and  would  stand  pluckily 
with  the  teachers,  half  of  them  who  drop 
out  would  remain. 

Yet  the  fault-finding:  criticism  is  good  for 
the  high  schools.  They  need  it.  Many 
would  possess  the  short-comings  they  are 
accused  of  if  they  were  not  continually 
accused.  In  some  instances,  at  least,  it  is: 
a  case  of  David  Harum's  fleas. — N.  E.  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 


"Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  mo- 
ment to  decide, 

In  the  Strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,   for  the 
good  or  evil  side; 

Some  great  cause,   God's  new  Messiah,  offering 
each  the  bloom  or  blight     - 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand  and  the  sheeo 
unon  the  right, 

And    the    choice   goes   on    forever    between    that 
darkness  and  that  light." 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


To  know  how  to  wring  victory  from  de- 
feat, and  make  stepping  stones  of  our 
stumbling  blocks,  is  the  secret  of  success.— 
Marden. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  chance ;  what 
seems  to  us  merest  accident  springs  from 
the  deepest  source  of  destiny. — Schiller. 
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We  extend  thanks  to  our  readers  for  the 
cordial  support  and  appreciation  shown  us 
during  the  year,  and  wish  them  a  pleasant 
vacation  and  a  return  to  work  in  the  fall 
with  an  abundance  of  health  and  vitality. 


For  those  teachers  who  think  Detroit  too 
far  away,  an  excellent  educational  meeting 
is  available  in  the  American  Institute  of 
Education,  which  holds  its  annual  meeting 
this  year  July  5-8,  at  Saratoga,  in  th:s  stale. 
This  association  annually  gathers  together 
the  brightest  and  best  minds  of  New  Eng- 
land. An  attendance  at  its  sessions  will 
amply  repay  any  one  making  the  journey 
thereto. 


We  have  purposely  refrained  from  com- 
menting or  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
disagreement  in  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University.  We 
are  too  far  from  the  scene  and  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  exact  facts  in  the  case 
to  express  an  intelligent  judgment.  Our 
advice  was  not  asked  and  we  have  felt  that 
Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Alexander,  Chancellor 
McCracken  and  the  university  authorities 
are  quite  competent  to  handle  the  affair  and 
to  do  justice. 

Our  hope  is  that  a  prompt  adjustment 
and  reconciliation  will  at  once  be  brought 
about  and  that  the  university  and  educa- 
tional interests  will  soon  again  have  the 
united  and  efficient  service  of  that  gifted 
and  earnest  band  whom  differences  of 
method,  rather  than  ideals,  are  now  keeping 

apart. 

*     *     * 

The  local  authorities  at  Thousand  Island 
Park  have  very  properly  decided  to  give  the 
State  Summer  Institute  annually  held  there 
a  more  commodious  and  fitting  headquar- 
ters and  assembly  room.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  a 
handsome  building  which  will  somewhat 
adequately  meet  the  conditions  for  labora- 
tory work,  headquarters  offices,  and  the 
general  assembly  room  for  general  meetings 
and  social  functions.  If,  in  addition,  the 
local  manager  would  make  arrangements 
with  the  local  hotel  for  band  concerts  the 
earlier  part  of  each  evening,  the  only  criti- 


cisms that  have  been  passed  upon  the  Park 
would  have  been  met.  Teachers  must  have 
some  enjoyment  in  connection  with  the  work 
done  there.  For  most  of  those  attending 
the  Institute  the  time  spent  thereat  is  the 
only  vacation  they  can  afford. 


Harper's  Weekly,  in  a  cartoon  ridiculing 
the  Revised  Charter  for  New  York  City, 
portrays  Father  Knickerbocker  as  burdened 
with  a  barrel  stuffed  with  objectionable  con- 
tents. One  of  these  articles  protruding 
from  the  barrel  is  marked  "School  Money 
Steal" — the  inference  no  doubt  being  that 
it  refers  to  the  Davis  Salary  Schedule  and 
the  Four  Mills  Special  Tax  Rate.  We  be- 
lieve that  Harper's  Weekly  has  a  sub-title 
"And  Journal  of  Civilization."  Notwith- 
standing this  it  nublicly  casts  ridicule  and 
incites  animosity  against  measures  designed 
to  secure  and  keep  in  the  teaching  service 
worthy  and  cultured  men  and  women,  as 
against  the  allurements  of  commercial  and 
other  opportunities  in  that  money-making 
city,  and  to  insure  adequate  means  for  carry- 
ing on  probably  the  greatest  civilizing  task 
being  worked  out  anywhere,  i.  e.,  the  educa- 
tion for  American  citizenship  of  the  largest 
and  most  nondescript  mass  of  children  any- 
where gathered  within  school  walls. 

Has  Harper's  Weekly  become  so  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  representative  of  the 
snobbish  interests  that  have  no  use  for  pub- 
lic schools  except  as  charity  schools  wherein 
to  give  children  only  the  rudiments  at  the 
least  possible  cost?  Or  is  that  publication 
now  being  made  to  sell,  and  hence  forming 
its  policy  to  fall  in  line  with  supposed  popu- 
lar clamor?  Or,  worst  of  all,  did  Harpers 
Weekly  publish  a  cartoon  containing  that 
unwarranted  and  reactionary  fling  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  their  artist  in  his 
desire  to  draw  a  strong  picture  had  to  bring 
in  as  many  elements  as  possible,  regardless 
of  the  truth  and  merit  of  the  innuendo  ? 


Principal  Myron  T.  Scudder,  of  the 
New  Paltz  Normal,  recently  mailed  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  principals  and  heads  of 
schools  in  the  territory  supposedly  feeders 
and  contributary  to  the  New  Paltz  Normal 
School. 
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The  circular  contained  a  very  fair  resume 
of  the  deficiency  found  in,  and  the  dificulties 
met  with  by  students  in  the  use  and  study 
of  our  mother  tongue;  but  truth  to  tell 
there  was  nothing  at  all  new  in  it,  and  noth- 
ing that  the  veriest  elementary  or  academic 
teacher  couldn't  have  told  for  the  asking. 
Therefore,  while  the  circular  doubtless 
served  some  purpose  by  again  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  existing  conditions  in  regard  to 
this*  subject,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  threw 
no  light  on  the  subject  and  offered  no  rem- 
edy or  solution. 

What  teachers  want,  Mr.  Scudder,  is  help 
as  well  as  criticism.  The  difficulties  alluded 
to  are  universally  recognized  and  generally 
held  to  be  attributable,  first,  to  early 
environment  and  hereditary  tendencies ; 
secondly,  to  street  and  general  public 
contaminating  influences,  such  as  cheap 
newspaper  reading,  etc.;  and  thirdly,  lack 
of  well-grounded  training  in  English  on 
the  part  of  teachers  themselves.  For  this 
latter  reason  language  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression that  would  jar  and  secure  the 
persistent  attention  of  the  teacher  using 
good  English  is  daily  unnoticed  and  there- 
fore neither  criticised  nor  corrected  by  most 
teachers.  And  hark,  Mr.  Scudder,  there 
are  those  who  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  teachers,  in  the  past  at  least,  have  been 
furnished  by  State  Normal  Schools  which 
admitted  students  on  a  mere  examination 
test  regardless  of  previous  culture,  and 
graduated  them  in  almost  the  same  blissful 
state  after  two  years'  study  diet  of  methods 
and  professional  instruction. 

The  circular  was  a  good  diagnosis  of  the 
conditions.  Now  let  us  have  the  remedy. 
Send  us  out  the  teachers  the  State  is  entitled 
to  after  supporting  a  Normal  System  for 
a  half  a  century. 


For  some  years  past  the  State  Council  of 
City  Superintendents  have  been  seeking 
legislation  that  would  require  a  college  edu- 
cation, or  an  equivalent,  for  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  and  the  advanced  gram- 
mar grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 
Legislation  to  that  effect  has  been  approved 
at  its  annual  meetings.  The  Regents  at  one 
time  contemplated  issuing  an  ordinance  to 
that  effect ;  and  State  Superintendent  Skin- 
ner has  prescribed  that,  after  August  1, 
1901,  only  teachers  with  such  qualifications 


shall  be  eligible  for  vacancies  in  those  posi- 
tions in  cities  where  the  authority  of  the 
Superintendent  is  unrestricted  by  the  pro- 
visions of  special  charters. 

But  it  appears  from  the  State  Superin- 
tendent's Report  that  educational  opinion, 
and  the  desire  of  school  authorities  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  talent  for  their  work,  have 
already  practically  secured  the  result  that 
the  City  Superintendents  would  have 
brought  about.  In  fact  the  discussion  of  the 
question  seems  to  have  been  in  one  respect 
unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  statistics 
gathered  by  the  State  Superintendent  show 
that  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  the 
state  are  gradually,  yet  rapidly,  attaining  to 
the  required  condition,  Albany  and  Roches- 
ter being  the  marked  exceptions. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  our  worthy 
superintendents,  as  far  as  academic  work 
is  concerned,  were  making  a  mountain  out 
of  a  mole  hill,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the 
forces  in  educational  work  had  already  been 
active  in  contributing  to  the  securing  for 
secondary  schools  that  culture  so  necessary 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  such  work. 
Superintendent  Skinner's  direction,  coupled 
with  the  popular  educational  trend  in  that 
direction,  will  likely  secure  like  conditions 
in  the  advanced  grammar  grades. 

It  would  now  seem  to  be  in  order  for  the 
City  Superintendents  to  bend  their  energies 
toward  insisting  upon  professional  training 
for  every  teacher  engaged  in  secondary 
work.  It  is  a  notorious  as  well  as  an  un- 
pleasant fact  to  record  that  the  teachers  of 
elementary  schools,  because  of  chapter  1031 
of  the  laws  of  1895,  are  coming  to  their 
work  and  with  a  Better  appreciation  of 
their  aim  and  how  best  to  secure  it  than 
those  engaged  in  any  other  line  of  teaching. 

Will  it  be  Mr.  Maxwell  or  Mr.  Blodgett 
or  Mr.  Gorton  that  will  bring  this  ques- 
tion up? 


We  learn  wisdom  from  failure  more  than 
from  success;  we  often  discover  what  will 
do  by  finding  out  what  will  not  do. — Dr. 
Smiles. 


He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap 
also  sparingly ;  and  he  which  soweth  boun- 
also  sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth 
bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully. — 
2  Cor.  9:6. 
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AT  LARGE 

The  engagement  of  Prof.  Melvin  G.  Dodge,  of 
Hamilton  College  and  Miss  Dora  M.  Allen  of 
Adams,  is  announced.  The  wedding,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  take  place  before  Professor  Dodge's 
departure  for  his  new  field  of  labor  as  associate 
librarian  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal. 


COUNTIES 

Albany. — There  is  considerable  disappointment 
among  the  high  school  seniors  on  account  of  the 
determination  to  hold  the  commencement  exer- 
cises in  the  high  school  chapel  instead  of  Har- 
manus-Bleecker  hall. — We  omitted  in  our  last 
issue,  by  mistake,  to  call  attention  to  the  very 
successful  musicale  given  by  Albany  high  school 
pupils  under  direction  of  Professor  Oliver.  The 
program  was  carried  out  in  a  manner  highly  cred- 
itable to  both  Professor  Oliver  and  the  school. — 
The  parade  of  the  pupils  of  the  Boys'  academy 
was  a  successful  and  pleasing  event.  The  school 
under  Principal  Warren's  care  is  splendidly  man- 
aged.— The  last  issue  of  the  Normal  College  Echo 
contained  fine  half-tone  portraits  of  Prof.  Albert 
N.  Heusted,  Ph.  D.,  and  Miss  M.  Harriet  Bishop. 
— Miss  Annette  L.  Crocker,  teacher  of  history  in 
St.  Agnes  school,  Albany,  has  been  appointed  to 
a  position  in  the  Philippines.  The  appointment 
comes  through  the  influence  of  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University. 

Allegany  —The  Northern  Allegany  Teachers' 
association  held  its  meeting  at  Fillmore.  The 
following  program  was  taken  up:  "Libraries  for 
Country  Schools,"  by  Miss  Mary  Rotchford, 
Hume;  "Needs  for  Rural  Teachers,  Observed  by 
My  Visits,"  Com'r  George  W.  D'Autremont; 
"Reading,"  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Ran- 
dolph ;  "Methods  in  Percentage."  Prin.  A.  C. 
Gillette,  Andover;  "Our  Obligations,"  Dr.  John 
M.  Milne,  Geneseo  Normal;  "The  Laboratory 
Method  of  Teaching  Physiology,"  Prin.  L.  D. 
Wilcox,  Canaseraga;  "Suggested  Outline  for  a 
Series  of  Works  to  be  Read,  Studied  and  Mem- 
orized Through  the  Grades."  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Sil- 
vers, Belfast;  "Educational  Waste  in  Education," 
Prin.  W.  Floyd  Harris,  Almond;  "School  Man- 
agement," Dr.  John  M.  Milne,  Geneseo  Normal. 
Prin.  Edward  Maguire  is  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation.— The  people  of  Fillmore  are  very  wisely 
considering  the  question  of  making  their  school 
a  union  school. — Miss  Margaret  O.  Dwyer,  of  the 
Angelica  school  has  resigned  her  position. 

Broome. — The  Schoolmasters'  club  of  Bing- 
hamton  have  elected  Prof.  E.  B.  Horton  presi- 
dent and  Miss  Nellie  P.  Clark  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Supt.  D.  L.  Bardwell  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  before  the  club. — The  teachers'  train 
ing  class  at  Union  numbers  twenty-one,  and  is 
under  the  careful  instruction  of  Miss  Anna 
Fletcher.  Principal  Lusk  has  been  re-engaged 
for  the  fourteenth  year  of  service,  and  all  his 
teachers  have  been  hired  for  another  year. 


Cattaragus.  —  The  County  Teachers'  associ- 
ation met  at  Salamanca  and  listened  to  the  fol- 
lowing fine  program:  "Co-operation  Between  the 
Rural  and  Village  Schools.  How  Can  it  Be 
Secured,"  Burdette  Phillips,  Allegany,  Dennis  L. 
Moore.  Delevan :  "The  Importance  of  Develop- 
ing in  Our  Pupils  a  Taste  for  Good  Literature." 
Miss  Velma  C.  Brown,  Gowanda ;  "The  Teacher*-; 
Example,"  Rev.  E.  A.  Bishop,  Chamberlain 
Institute;  "The  Practical  in  Our  Common  School 
Course,"  F.  E.  Baker,  Randolph,  W.  F.  Hoyt, 
Chamberlain  Institute,  C.  J.  Melrose.  Ellicottville ; 
"The  Study  of  the  Masterpieces  of  Art  with 
Children,"  Miss  Mary  A.  Larkin,  Olean ;  "Keep- 
ing Pupils  after  School,"  I.  J.  McGinity,  Catta- 
raugus, Glenn  W.  Blasdell,  Versailles,  Miss  Or.c 

E.  Bedient.  Little  Valley;  "Sympathy  as  a 
Factor  in  School  Management,"  Miss  Alice  Lat- 
tin,  Cattaraugus;  "Helps  in  Class  Work,"  F.  B. 
Guilford.  Great  Valley.  Prof.  M.  T.  Dana,  of 
the  Fredonia  Normal,  who  is  always  practical 
and  interesting,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Epigram  an  i 
Repartee."  Prin.  Burdett  Phillips,  of  Allegany, 
contributed  some  excellent  suggestions  in  the  lire 
of  co-operation  between  village  and  rural  school;. 
Prin.  Dennis  L.  Moore,  of  Delevan,  advanced  the 
same  subject  with  good  arguments.  Some  kin-J 
of  a  township  system,  together  with  a  general 
adoption  of  some  uniform  course  of  study,  seemed 
to  be  the  remedy  most  generally  proposed.     Prin. 

F.  E.  Baker,  of  Randolph,  encouraged  more  prac 
tical  work  in  English,  also  along  commercial 
lines.  Prin.  C.  J.  Melrose,  of  Ellicotville,  en- 
dorsed the  arguments  of  Principal  Baker. 
Superintendent  Bell,  of  Salamanca,  spoke  further 
upon  the  subject,  stating  that  the  main  trouble 
was  with  our  definition  of  the  term  practical. 
There  is  no  uniformity  among  utilitarians  them- 
selves. Were  we  to  listen  to  their  restriction^ 
we  would  be  obliged  to  eliminate  the  entire  com- 
mon school  course,  as  it  now  stands,  and  we 
would  have  no  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
another,  as  no  considerable  number  could  be 
found  who  would  agree  upon  what  is  in  reality 
"practical."  Miss  Velma  C.  Brown,  of  Gowanda, 
had  an  excellent  paper.  The  papers  and  discus 
sions  of  others  were  all  taken  up,  and  the  pro- 
gram completed  to  the  profit  of  all.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President,  Miss  Chris- 
tina McLennan;  vice-president,  Prin.  F.  E. 
Baker ;  treasurer,  Miss  Alice  Lattin ;  secretary* 
Miss  Childs. 

Cayuga. — Great  interest  was  taken  at  Auburi* 
in  the  caucus  for  nominations  of  school  commis- 
sioners for  that  city.  A  large  vote  was  polled 
and  many  women  were  present  to  exer- 
cise their  right  of  franchise.  Members  of  the 
old  board.  Edgar  B.  Mosher,  Patrick  M.  Herron. 
John  E.  Myer.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  Henry  D.  Par- 
sell  and  Daniel  L.  Ramsey,  were  the  successful 
candidates. 

Chautauqua.— Prin.  A.  C.  Anderson,  one  of  the 
strongest  school  men  of  Chautauqua  county,  ha* 
again  been  re-engaged  at  Forest vi He. — Prof.  Car! 
LeSalle.  of  the  Jamestown  high  school,  will  leave 
June  23d   for  Europe.    He  expects  to  tour  the 
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country  by  wheel. — Ellington  has  secured  the 
privilege  of  teaching  a  training  class.  The  school 
is  in  prosperous  condition  under  the  management 
of  Prin.  E.  B.  Luce  and  a  fine  corps  of  teachers. — 
Chautauqua  county  teachers  never  do  things  by 
halves,  as  the  following  program  for  the  county 
association  meeting  shows.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  Dunkirk.  The  officers  who  arranged 
this  program  are:  E.  E.  Scribner,  president;  G. 
R.  Raynor,  vice-president;  Miss  Lucy  F.  Baker, 
secretary;  Miss  Mertie  B.  Fitch,  treasurer.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  program :  Piano  solo,  Chopin, 
waltz,  C  sharp  minor.  Liszt,  Miss  Mariamni 
Clark,  Fredonia  Normal  school;  address  of  wel- 
come, Dr.  J.  T.  Williams,  Dunkirk ;  response,  Dr. 
Francis  B.  Palmer;  paper,  "School  Discipline  as 
a  Factor  in  Moral  Development,"  Prin.  M.  J. 
Fletcher,  Jamestown;  (a)  discussion  opened  by 
Prin.  Preston  K.  Pattison,  Westfield;  "Latin  in 
the  Village  High  School,"  Prin.  A.  C.  Anderson, 
Forestville,  (b)  discussion  opened  by  (a)  Prin. 
Hiram  J.  Baldwin,  Ripley;  (b)  Prin.  John  M. 
Crofoot,  Cherry  Creek;  vocal  solo,  selected,  Miss 
May  Alden,  Fredonia  Normal  school;  "Common 
Errors  in  English  and  How  to  Correct  Them/' 
Miss  Anna  McLaury,  Fredonia;  (c)  discussion 
opened  by  Miss  Mary  J.  Nelson,  Jamestown ; 
piano  solo,  selected,  Miss  Adelaide  Scott,  Dun- 
kirk high  school;  piano  solo,  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody, Liszt,  Miss  Jessie  Hillman,  instructor  of 
instrumental  music,  Fredonia  Normal  school ;  vocal 
solo,  selected,  Miss  Belle  Tiffany,  instructor  of  vo- 
cal music,  Fredonia  Normal  school;  lecture,  "Ra- 
tional Education,"  Dr.  Charles  F  Wheelock,  of  the 
Regents,  office;  piano  solo,  selected,  Miss  Jennie 
Curtin,  Dunkirk  high  school ;  paper,  "The  Teach- 
ers' Relation  to  the  Pupil  and  the  Community/' 
Miss  Mabel  Reed,  Dunkirk;  (a)  discussion 
ooened  by  Prin.  J.  S.  Wright,  Falconer;  "The 
Strenuous  Recitation,"  Prin.  S.  F.  Moran,  Sin- 
clairville;  (b)  discussion  opened  by  Prin.  P.  E. 
Marshall,  Brocton;  vocal  solo,  selected,  Miss 
May  Alden,  Fredonia  Normal  school;  "Consol- 
idation of  the  Rural  Schools,"  Com'r  Grant  E. 
Neil,  Ashville;  (c)  discussion  opened  by  (a) 
Com'  Winfield  A.  Holcomb,  (b)  Pliny  T.  Smith; 
"The  Purpose  of  the  High  School,"  Prin.  Evans 
S.  Parker,  Dunkirk;  (d)  discussion  opened  by 
Supt.  Rovillus  R.  Rogers,  Jamestown ;  vocal  solo, 
selected,  Miss  Mollie  Rouse,  Dunkirk  high  school ; 
lecture,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Albro,  Fredonia. 

Chemung. — Prof.  S.  C.  Estey  has  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  Elmira  School  of  Commerce. 
Prof.  Burton  C.  Meeker  assumes  the  presidency 
of  the  institution. 

Chenango.— Prin.  B.  C.  Van  Ingen.  of  Nor- 
wich, who,  by  the  wav.  takes  commendable  inter- 
est in  educational  work  in  his  vicinity,  sends  us 
the  program  of  the  meeting  of  the  Chenango 
County  Teachers'  association,  held  in  that  vil- 
lage. It  is  as  follows:  Lecture,  Prof.  Arthur  M. 
Wright,  department  of  public  instruction;  "The 
Recitation,"  Prin.  S.  J.  Gibson;  discussion,  Miss 
Bertha  R.  Kain,  Prin,  Charles  R.  Loomis;  "Ex- 
perience and  Methods,"  Prin.  F.  W.  Crumb;  dis- 
cussion, Prin.  D.  M.  Edgerton,  Prin.  H.  W. 
Butts;  "English  in  the  Grades,"  Miss  Cornelia 
Beare;  discussion,  Miss  Rachel  Dithridge.  Prin. 
W.  T.  Hutchings;  "Place  of  Principles  in  Teach- 
ing," Prin.  J.  W.  Lombard;  discussion,  Prin.  C. 
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S.  Gibson,  Prin.  J.  H.  Crain ;  "Correct  Habits  at 
School,"  Prin.  B.  C.  Van  Ingen ;  discussion,  Prin. 
A.  R.  Mason.  Principal  Butts,  of  Smyrna,  was 
elected  president;  Principal  Lombard,  of  Greene, 
vice-president;  Commissioner  Poole,  secretary; 
Miss  Cornelia  Beare,  treasurer.— Miss  Mary 
Southworth,  of  the  Norwich  school,  has  resigned 
her  position.  Miss  Caroline  Spencer  succeeds  to 
the  position.  Miss  Rachael  Dithridge  has  also 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  Tonawanda. 

Clinton. — The  Clinton  County  Teachers'  asso- 
ciation met  at  Plattsburg.  The  following  pro- 
gram was  taken  up :  Lecture,  by  M.  Woolsey 
Stryker,  D.  D.,  president  of  Hamilton  College; 
paper,  "Essential  Work  Done  in  Teaching,"  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Rooney ;  paper,  "Working  and  Wait- 
ing," Prof.  E.  A.  Parks ;  paper,  "The  Recitation, ' 
Prof.  G.  M.  Lasell;  paper,  "A  Plea  for  Child 
Study,"  Miss  Emma  S.  Wardle.  The  officers  of 
the  association  are:  President,  Jasper  Robertson, 
Plattsburgh-;  vice-president,  E.  A.  Parks,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Ruth  E.  New  - 
comb,  Plattsburgh;  secretary,  F..H.  Davis,  Platts- 
burgh; treasurer,  Miss  Margaret  Lucas,  Cham- 
plain.  The  address  by  President  Stryker  was 
received  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Columbia. — Miss  Jennie  Roberts,  of  Hudson, 
has  been  engaged  as  principal  at  Mellenville. — 
Miss  Margaret  Daley,  of  Chatham,  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  grade  teacher  at  Hudson. — Prin.  Wil- 
bur H.  Lynch,  of  the  Chatham  school,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Amsterdam  school.  His 
services  at  Chatham  show  him  to  be  a  school 
man  of  exceptional  good  sense  and  ability. 

Cortland.  — To  relieve  the  over-crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  Homer  school,  two  assistant  teachers, 
Mrs.  Fred  T.  Newcomb  and  Miss  Mabel  Wat- 
rous,  have  been  engaged.  These  teachers  will 
give  individual  assistance  to  pupils. 

Dutchess. — The  vacancy  in  the  principalship  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  school  has  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Clarence  H.  Woolsey,  Ph.  D.,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  and  of  the 
Cortland  Normal.  He  has  also  taken  post-grad- 
uate work  at  Washington  University.  He  has 
been  supervisor  of  methods  and  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Jamaica  Normal  school. 

Erie. — The  Principals'  association  at  a  recent 
meeting  considered  the  following  question :  "Reg- 
ulation of  Entrance  into  First  Grade,"  led  by 
F.  W.  Fisher.  Among  those  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  were  Adolph  Duschak,  Supt.  H.  P.  Emer- 
son, Miss  Elder  and  L.  J.  Knell.  The  election 
resulted  as  follows:  President.  George  E.  Smith; 
vice-president,  F.  W.  Fisher;  secretary, 
Milford  Kleis;  treasurer,  William  A.  Mackay; 
board  of  directors,  Charles  Morey,  A.  G. 
Bugbee,  A.  W.  Shepard,  Charles  Goldsmith 
and  William  D.  Fisher.— The  Women  Teachers' 
association  of  Buffalo  has  chosen  the  following 
officers :  Dr.  Ida  C.  Bender,  who  has  presided 
over  the  affairs  of  the  organization  for  a  number 
of  years,  was  again  chosen  for  president.  The 
other  officers  elected  are:  Miss  Isabelle  M.  Ryan, 
first  vice-president;  Miss  Mary  E.  Navagh,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  Miss  Ellen  M.  Lawless, 
recording  secretary,  Miss  Harriet  E.  Bull,  cor- 
responding secretary;  Miss  Martha  M.  J.  Unholz, 
financial  secretary,  and  Miss  Harriet  Glies,  treas- 
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urer.  Trustees  elected  are:  Miss  Sarah  M.  Hin- 
son,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Miss  Kate  Letterman 
and  Miss  Sophie  C.  Becker. — The  annual  report 
of  Supt.  H.  P.  Emerson,  of  Buffalo,  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  Among  other  things  we  find  this: 
"The  total  number  of  teachers  and  principals 
employed  in  the  regular  day  schools  was  1,266, 
of  whom  78  were  men  and  1,188  were  women. 
According  to  returns  made  to  this  office,  as  re- 
quired by  State  law,  there  were  67  private  paro- 
chial schools  in  the  city  with  a  registration  of 
20,094  pupils.  The  total  amount  expended  last 
year  was  $980,032.11.  The  principal  items  of 
last  year's  expenses  were:  $822,771  for  teachers' 
salaries;  $63,004-25  for  janitors'  salaries;  $35,- 
227.52  for  free  books  and  materials,  and  $19,- 
543.27  for  salaries  of  officers  not  directly  engaged 
in  the  work  of  instruction,  such  as  superinten- 
dent, board  of  school  examiners,  clerks  and  tru- 
ant officers;  $9,943.50, night  schools;  $6,358. 14. jan- 
itors' supplies." — Dr.  F.  J.  Diamond,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Tonawanda  for 
the  past  eight  years,  was  re-elected  last  week  ;it 
in  increase  of  salary  of  $300.  The  schools  of 
Tonawanda  have  attained  high  excellence  under 
his  very  efficient  and  progressive  supervision. — 
The  spring  meeting  of  the  teachers'  association 
of  the  first  commissioner  district  was  well  at- 
tended and  pronounced  very  successful. — There 
will  be  only  one  change  in  principalship  in  the 
first  commissioner  district  this  year,  and  that  is 
at  Doyle,  where  John  P.  Sherrard  is  to  succeed 
William  H.  Reuther. — Many  of  the  teachers  of 
this  county  will  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Detroit 
in  July. — Competitive  examination  for  State 
scholarship  in  Cornell  University  was  held  at  the 
Central  high  school,  Buffalo,  Saturday,  June  1, 
with  a  large  class  of  candidates  in  attendance. — 
Com'r  John  H.  Meahl  has  condemned  the  school 
building  in  Union  school  district  No.  10,  in  the 
village  of  Alden,  and  the  taxpayers  who  have  no 
children  attending  the  school  are  up  in  arms 
against  his  mandate.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
district  a  committee  was  appointed  to  persuade 
Mr.  Meahl  to  revoke  his  order,  but  those  who 
know  the  commissioner  say  that  he  cannot  be 
induced  to  change  his  views  and  will  fight  it  out 
if  it  "takes  all  summer."  He  has  done  much 
commendable  work  in  improving  and  advancing 
the  standard  of  the  schools  in  his  district,  and 
it  is  conceded  that  his  official  acts  are  always 
performed  without  fear  or  favor,  and  his  decision 
is  awaited  with  much  anxiety. — Prof.  Frank  K 
Sutley,  of  Parker  high  school,  has  received  a 
raise  of  $200  for  the  ensuing  year. — Prof.  A.  C. 
Miiler,  of  North  Collins,  has  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship of  the  Little  Valley  union  school. — The 
board  of  education  of  Akron  high  school  has 
added  a  kindergarten  to  its  school  facilities. — 
Prin.  Louis  E.  Boutwell,  of  Eden,  delivered  the 
Memorial  Day  address  in  his  home  village.  Cherry 
Creek. 

Essex. — The  most  successful  institute  held  in 
the  second  commissioner's  district  in  vears  began 
May  20  with  Mr.  Charles  A.  Shaver  as  con- 
ductor. Mr.  Shaver's  enthusiasm  and  good 
practical  sense  gave  the  teachers  something  to 
take  away  with  them,  and  better  results  will  be 
found  in  the  schools  of  the  second  district  be- 
cause of  this  helpful  institute. — Westport  high 
school  has  received  the  appointment  to  conduct 


a  training  class  for  the  coming  year.  Twenty 
members  are  already  pledged. — Principal  Lester 
remains  at  Ticonderoga  the  coming  year. 

Fulton. — Miss  June  Miller,  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Johnstown  high  school,  has  resigned 
her  position  to  accept  one  in  the  Boys'  academy 
at  Albany. — A  teachers'  association  for  the  towns 
of  Openheim  and  Stratford  was  held  at  the  school 
building,  Openheim.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Methods  of  Teaching  U.  S.  History," 
Ella  M.  DeWitt;  "Ward  System  of  Reading/' 
Alice  M.  Wetzel;  "Uniform  Text  Books,"  dis- 
cussion opened  by  Nettie  Phipps ;  "Common  Sense 
in  School  Management,"  Bertha  Hagedorn.  The 
county  association  was  held  at  Mayfield  on  the 
same  date. 

Genesee. — Miss  Nina  Roberts  has  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  Alexander  school. 

Greene. — The  spring  meeting  of  the  Catskill 
Mountain  Teachers'  association  was  held  at  Tan- 
nersville.  The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
President,  Prin.  S.  Taylor  Johnson,  Hunter ;  sec- 
retaries, Prin.  T.  Colby,  Jr.,  and  Miss  A.  M. 
Klutz,  of  Cairo.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Address  of  welcome,  Prin.  Charles  Van  Orden; 
response,  president;  address,  "Educational  Ideas," 
Rev.  G.  E.  Archer,  M.  A.;  'Civics,"  Mr.  Lewis, 
Lexington,  N.  Y. ;  "Education  and  Progress," 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Cole,  Hunter,  N.  Y. ;  "Number  Work." 
Miss  C.  W.  Raymond,  Tannersville,  N.  Y.; 
"Course  of  Study,"  Prin.  G.  Lang,  Athens,  N.  Y.: 
"Short  Methods  in  Arithmetic,"  Miss  Bertha 
Butler,  Purling,  N.  Y.;  "U.  S.  History,"  Prin. 
Charles  Van  Orden,  Tannersville,  N.  Y. 

Herkimer. —Miss  Mary  A.  Kelly,  teacher  of 
Latin  in  the  North  Side  school  at  Herkimer,  has 
resigned  her  position  to  accept  one  in  Greater 
New  York. — The  able  administration  of  George 
L.  Bennett  as  principal  of  the  West  Winfield  high 
school  has  been  heartily  commended,  and  he  has 
been  re-engaged. — The  Herkimer  County  Teach- 
ers' association  recently  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  Prin.  Francis  J.  Flagg.  of  the 
Church  Street  school,  Little  Falls;  vice-president. 
Prin.  G.  L.  Bennett,  of  West  Winfield,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Wolcott,  also  of  Little  Falls,  is  secre 
tary  and  treasurer.  Principal  Flagg  is  a  school 
man  of  much  ability,  and  his  election  to  the  pres- 
idency of  such  an  organization  is  a  decided  com- 
pliment.— Miss  Alice  Moran,  of  I  lion,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Cortland  Normal  school,  and  for 
three  years  a  teacher  in  the  Cazenovia  schools, 
was  recently  elected  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Church 
Street  school,  Little  Falls,  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Annie  E.  Murphy,  of  Lyons  ,N.  Y.. 
in  /vpril.  The  position  is  filled  temporarily  by 
Miss  Cleo  Casler,  Little  Falls.  Miss  Murphy  is 
to  be  married  next  month. — Miss  Charlotte  P. 
Lipsey  recently  resigned  her  position  in  the  begin- 
ning grade  of  the  Church  Street  school.  Little 
Falls,  to  accept  a  similar  one  in  the  schools  of 
her  home  town,  Silver  Creek,  Chautauqua  county. 
The  board  of  education  has  decided  to  establish 
a  kindergarten  department  in  this  grade  Miss 
Bertha  Green,  Little.  Falls,  a  graduate  of  Pratt 
Institute,  and  a  kindergarten  teacher  of  very 
successful  experience,  has  been  elected  to  take. 
charge  of  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year.     Kindergartens  will  be  established  it 
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the  the  other  schools  of  the  city  as  opportunity 
affords.  The  new  law  requiring  regular  fire 
drills  was  needless  in  the  case. of  Little  Falls 
schools.  Regular  drills  have  been  given  for 
years,  particularly  in  the  Church  Street  school 
building,  which  is  ot  three  stories.  The  present 
graduating  class  of  the  Little  Falls  high  school 
numbers  twenty-two. 

Jefferson. —The  citizens  of  Sackets  Harbor  are 
considering  the  matter  of  building  an  addition  to 
their  present  school  building. — Miss  Adelaide 
Poole  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  in  the 
Adams  high  school  to  accept  one  at  Tivoli. 

Lewis. — The  following  teachers  will  compose 
the  faculty  of  the  Port  Leyden  high  school  for 
the  year  1901-2:  Principal,  Irving  L.  Farr,  of 
East  Syracuse;  preceptress,  Florence  E.  Bib- 
bins;  junior  department,  Minnie  J.  Tiffany;  sec- 
ond primary,  Mary  F.  Willey;  first  primary, 
Estella  Seymour. — Prin.  Joseph  L.  Beha  has  re- 
signed his  position  at  Constableville,  where  he 
has  been  foT  the  past  four  years,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  entering  college.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Henry  G.  Grubel,  of  Whitney's  Point.  Miss 
Florence  J.  Littaye  has  again  been  secured  as 
preceptress. — Com'r  Otillia  M.  Beha  will  con- 
duct a  summer  school  at  Constableville,  July  15- 
August  9.  There  will  be  an  able  and  experienced 
faculty  and  thorough  work  will  be  done  in  prepa- 
ration for  State  certificates  and  the  uniform 
commissioner's  certificates. 

Livingston. — The  teachers'  association  of  the 
second  commissioner's  district  met  at  Mt.  Morris. 
The  following  program  was  discussed:  Address 
of  welcome,  Prin  L.  N.  Steele;  response,  Prin. 
E.  J.  Bonner;  "A  Few  Things  About  Literature," 
Miss  Mary  F.  Byington,  A.  B. ;  "School  Disci- 
pline," Prin.  E.  E.  McDowell;  "Primary 
Reading,"  Miss  Grace  Brown;  music;  "Thomas 
Arnold,  Man  and  Teacher,"  Inspector  S.  Dwight 
Arms;  lecture,  "The  Causes  of  the  Americati 
Revolution,"  Prof.  William  R.  Terrett,  D.  D., 
Hamilton  College ;  "Responsibilities  of  the  Teach- 
er/* Prin.  C.  C.  McCall ;  "How  to  Teach  a  Mod- 
ern Language,"  Miss  Bertha  Bergman;  "Organ- 
ization and  Discipline,"  Inspector  James  D.  Sul- 
livan; "Weak  Spots,"  Com'r  C.  F.  MacNair; 
"American  History  Teaching."  Miss  Laura  Lati- 
mer. A.  B. ;  "Education  and  Crime,"  Prin.  George 
E.  Elliott;  "Christ  as  a  Teacher,"  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H 
Pease. 

Madison.  —Prin.  C.  H.  Van  Tuyl,  of  the  Ham- 
ilton school,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sense  of  one  year.  He  will  spend  the  time 
studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Ernesi 
L.  Elliott,  a  graduate  of  the  Cortland  Normal 
school,  will  fill  his  place  during  his  absence.  Prin- 
cipal Van  Tuyl  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  an 
earnest,  able  school  man,  and  stands  high  in 
educational  circles. — DeRuyler  taxpayers  will 
erect  a  new  $15,000  school  building. 

Monroe. — W.  G.  Clarke,  recently  principal  of 
the  Penfield  union  school,  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Honeoye  Falls  high  school. — James 
Sargent,  of  Rochester,  has  secured  a  temporary 
injunction  restraining  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city  from  authorizing  payment  of  salaries 
to  teachers  in  St.  Mary's  orphan  asylum,  con- 
ducted by  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. 


Montgomery. — The  intelligent  work  and  un- 
tiring devotion  of  Supt  Harrison  T.  Morrow,  of 
the  Amsterdam  schools,  is  justly  commended  by 
the  citizens  of  that  town,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  local  paper:  "The  action 
of  the  board  of  education  in  engaging  Supt. 
Harrison.  T.  Morrow  for  another  year  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  Com- 
ing, as  he  did,  without  any  blast  of  trumpets  or 
loud  pretentions  as  to  what  he  would  do,  Super- 
intendent Morrow  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  in 
a  knowing  and  comprehensive  way  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  conservative  in  all  that 
he  does,  there  is  little  doubt  from  any  one  who 
knows  the  needs  of  the  schools  that  the  new  super- 
intendent will  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about 
in  a  natural  way  all  the  reforms  that  may.  be 
necessary  to  a  betterment  of  the  school  system. 
With  continued  improvement  in  the  schools  there 
is  hope  that  within  a  few  years  the  city  mav 
boast  of  a  magnificent  high  school  building..  We 
know  that  Superintendent  Morrow  would  be  glad 
to  see  it,  even  if  he  doesn't  say  a  word  about  it. 
Maybe  he  does  considerable  thinking." — The 
Montgomery  Teachers'  association  convened  at 
Canajoharie.  The  following  is  the  program  lis 
cussed:  "Supplementary  Reading  in  Rural 
Schools,"  Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls; 
round  table;  "First  Year  English  in  the  High 
School,"  Randolph  T.  Congdon,  Canajoharie; 
discussion,  ied  by  W.  E.  De  Melt.  Fort  Hunter; 
address,  "Current  Problems  in  Public  School 
Work,"  S.  Dwight  Arms,  Palmyra;  "Nature 
Study  in  Rural  Schools,"  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers 
Miller,  Cornell  University;  discussion,  led  by  C 
G.  Campbell,  St.  Johnsville. 

Nassau. — Edwin  W.  Cady  has  been  elected 
principal  at  Sea  Cliff. — Frederick  J.  Bierce,  of 
Cortland,  has  been  elected  princinal  at  Great 
Neck.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Cortland  Normal 
school  and  comes  highly  recommended.  His 
salary  will  be     $1,200. 

Niagara.— Prin.  F.  J.  Beardsley.  of  the  North 
Tonawanda  high  school,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
superintendency  of  schools  in  that  city.  He  is  an 
able  man  for  this  responsible  position. — Misses 
Clara  Holohan  and  Sarah  E.  Hay  ward  have  re- 
signed their  positions  in  the  Niagara  Falls 
schools. — Herbert  S.  Weet,  registrar  of  Roch- 
ester University,  and  a  graduate  of  that  institu- 
tion, has  been  elected  principal  of  the  North  Ton- 
awanda high  school.  He  is  highly  recommended 
for  the  position. 

Oneida.  — George  Bailey,  of  Cassville,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Whitesboro  school. 
He  is  very  popular,  having  been  connected  with 
the  school  as  assistant  principal. — The  common 
council  of  Utica  have  approved  the  bill  to  submit 
to  the  people  of  that  city  the  proposition  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  free  text-book  system 
shall  be  instituted  in  that  city.  —  Avery 
W.  Skinner,  principal  of  the  Oneida  high 
school,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  schools  in  that  city  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
— Ella  Maria  Osgood,  of  Verona,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Albany  Normal 
College,  recently  elected  as  teacher  of  English  at 
New  Rochelle,  died  May  22.  She  was  an  estim- 
able young  woman  and  a  good  teacher. 
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Onondaga. — The  meeting  of  the  teachers'  asso- 
ciation held  at  Skaneateles  considered  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  "Methods  in  Percentage,"  Prin. 
W.  C.  Crouch,  of  Mottville;  class  exercise  in 
primary  reading,  Miss  Ella  T.  Doherty,  Skan- 
eateles; "Nature  Study,"  Miss  Louise  Roberts. 
Syracuse;  ''Methods  in  United  States  History," 
Miss  A.  Van  Buren,  Skaneateles;  "Thou  Shalt, 
in  School  Management,"  Principal  Charles  O. 
Richards,  Solvay;  "Thou  Shalt  Not  in  School 
Management,"  Miss  M.  E.  Cobane,  Skaneateles; 
"The  Art  of  Questioning,"  Principal  J.  E.  Touhey, 
Skaneateles  Falls. — William  S.  Covert,  of  Mexico, 
has  been  elected  principal  at  Marcellus.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  and  has  held  position  of 
vice-principal  at  Mexico. — The  efficiency  of  fire 
drills  in  the  Syracuse  schools  is  marked.  It  is 
believed  that  under  the  present  arrangement  there 
are  slight  chances  that  accidents  and  loss  of  life 
would  result  should  fire  break  out  in  any  build- 
ing. According  to  the  Post-Standard  the  pupils 
in  the  Summer  school,  of  which  Miss  Marion 
Bushnell  is  principal,  marched  out  in  perfect  order 
in  fifty-nine  seconds. — The  Peck,  Van  Alstyne 
and  Bentley  districts  have  been  combined  with  the 
Warner  district,  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  tax- 
payers has  been  given,  making  the  school  at  that 
place  a  union  school. — Miss  Clara  E.  Jones,  of 
Baldwinsville,  has  been  engaged  in  the  Camillus 
school. — Prof.  Daniel  Pratt,  assistant  principal,  at 
East  Syracuse,  has  been  engaged  as  principal  at 
Pittsfield. — Prof.  Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  Syracuse  public  schools,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  director  of  music  in  the 
normal  school  at  Mansfield. — Irving  L.  Farr  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  East  Syracuse 
High  School,  in  the  place  of  Daniel  Pratt,  re- 
signed. 

Ontario. — The  spring  meeting  of  the  Interlake 
Council  of  School  Men  was  held  at  Canandaigua 
Academy,  Saturday,  May  18.  The  topics  consid- 
ered were  as  follows:  Faculty  meetings,  Single 
sessions  for  high  schools,  Graded  schools,  Busi- 
ness courses,  Fire  drills,  Recent  educational  leg- 
islation. Teachers'  agencies,  Advanced  arithme- 
tic, Graduation  expenses  in  high  schools.  The 
school  men  present  evidently  believe  in  fish  as  a 
restorer  of  brain  energy,  as  they  indulged  in  a 
fish  dinner  at  the  close  of  the  program. 

Orange.  — Lincoln  R.  Long  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Walden  school.  He  was  formerly 
principal  at  Hancock,  then  became  a  Methodist 
clercvman. — Prin.  A.  L.  Andrews,  of  the  Otisville 
school,  has  resigned  his  position  to  take  one  as 
bookkeeper. 

Orleans. — The  spring  meeting  of  the  Orleans 
County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Albion 
The  following  program  was  discussed:  Address 
of  Welcome,  Superintendent  Carmer;  The  Study 
of  English  Composition,  Cora  Newnham,  Medina ; 
Marie  E.  Hess,  Clarendon ;  How  Should  Arith- 
metic be  Taught?  Principal  Gressman,  Knowles- 
ville;  F.  H.  Thurber,  Ridgeway;  Rhetorical 
Exercises  in  Our  Public  Schools,  Mary  E.  Steele. 
Albion;  Ella  Morgan,  Lyndonville;  How  to 
Train  Pupils  to  Study,  Kate  L.  Ryan,  Medina; 
C.  H.  I.  Potter,  Kenyonville;  The  Educational 
Burden  upon  the  Lower  Grades,  Superintendent 
Armstrong,  Medina ;    Prin.  J.  H.  Filer,  Lyndon- 


ville; Elementary  Science  in  the  Public  Schools, 
Webb  H.  Edwards,  Albion ;  Gordon  Payne,  Ken- 
dall; Address,  The  Aims  of  Education,  President 
Rush  Rees,  University  of  Rochester.  A  very  able, 
helpful  and  inspiring  address.  The  work  of  the 
entire  year  has  been  good  and  the  association  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  following  are 
officers  of  the  association :  F.  E.  McNall,  Medina, 
President;  Anna  L.  Potter,  Holley,  Vice-Presi- 
dent- Mary  Dugan,  Medina,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Otsego.  — Principal  A.  E.  Barnes  was  president ; 
Prin.  J.  G.  Traver,  vice-president,  and  Prin.  C  A. 
Butler,  secretary,  of  the  Otsego  County  Principal's 
Conference  that  met  at  Oneonta  recently.  The 
program  was  unusually  interesting,  as  the  fol 
lowing  shows:  Address  of  Welcome,  Alva  Sey- 
bolt,  Esq.,  Oneonta;  Response,  Com.  W.  I.  Bol- 
ton, Laurens;  Address,  Supt.  D.  L.  Bardwell. 
Binghamton;  Should  the  Principal  Manage  a 
Village  Lyceum  Course?  H.  M.  Dann,  Gilbertb- 
ville,  and  H.  C.  Plum,  Cherry  Valley;  The  Study 
of  Greek  in  Otsego  County,  J.  G.  Traver, 
Hartwick  Seminary,  and  R.  S.  Roulston, 
Oneonta;  The  Batavia  Plan  of  Industrial 
Instruction,  (a)  Is  it  practical  in  Otsego's 
High  Schools,  (b)  If  so,  how  accomplished,  W. 
D.  Johnson,  Cooperstown,  and  James  Pitcher, 
Hartwick  Seminary;  What  Advantage  Does  Pro- 
fessional Training  Give  a  Teacher,  Dr.  P.  I.  Bug- 
bee,  Oneonta,  and  E.  B.  Callahan,  Richfield 
Springs ;  What  Should  be  Done  with  Pupils  who 
are  Natural  Drones?  Frank  Ingalls,  Otego,  and 
H.  L.  Tipple,  Worcester;  What  Should  be  the 
Nature  of  Morning  Exercises  and  how  Best  Con- 
ducted? Frank  Stanbro,  Morris,  and  M.  R.  Por- 
ter, Laurens. — Miss  Minnie  Olive  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Cooperstown  High  School. — 
The  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the 
first  district  was  held  at  Schenevus,  June  7th  and 
8th. 

Rensselaer.— All  of  the  present  teachers  of  the 
city  schools  of  Rensselaer  have  been  reengaged 
except  Miss  Alice  Jones,  who  has  resigned  her 
position.  The  salarv  of  Superintendent  Wick- 
ham  was  made  $1,500,  and  that  of  Prof.  McDon- 
ough,  musical  director,  was  increased  to  $400. — 
The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Rensse 
laer  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Bath- 
on-the-Hudson.  The  officers  of  the  association 
were  President,  Fred.  J.  Bohlman,  Valley  Falls; 
Vice-President,  Charles  R.  Miller,  Best;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Cora  L.  Brooks,  Valley  Falls ; 
Treasurer,  Miss  M.  E.  Whitaker,  Lansingburgh. 
The  program  was  as  follows :  "The  Needs  of  the 
Association,"  Miss  M.  E.  Whitaker,  Lansing- 
burgh; Discussion;  "Reading,"  Prof.  Edward 
Everett  Iiale,  Jr.,  Union  University,  Discussion; 
Optional  Topics :  Semi-Annual  vs.  Annual  Pro- 
motions in  the  Grades;  Should  Decimal  Frac- 
tions be  Taught  Before  Common  Fractions?  If 
so,  why?  English  Work  of  the  First  Five  Years. 
— Miss  Gertie  Hall  has  been  appointed  a  teacher 
at  Rensselaer  in  place  of  Miss  Alice  Jones. — A 
student  of  Troy  Academy,  Harry  L.  Everill,  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  inter-academic  speaking  con- 
test. 

Rockland. —The  Rockland  County  Teachers* 
Association  convened  at  Stony  Point.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:    "Address,  "The  Old  and 
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New  Education,"  James  M.  DeGarmo,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.;  quartet,  "The  Bridge,"  Miss  Vreeland, 
Miss  Wiles,  Mr.  Charles  Nickerson,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Keesler;  recitation,  selected,  Master 
Ralph  Hurd ;  address,  "Some  Mistakes  of  Teach- 
ers," James  Winne,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Pough- 
keepsie  High  School.  The  officers  of  the 
association  are:  Commissioner,  John  W.  Sher- 
wood; President,  J.  M.  Case,  Stony  Point; 
Vice-Presidents,  Principal  Roy  Hale,  Hilburn; 
Principal  George  Sykes,  Stony  Point;  Superin- 
tendent L.  O.  Markham,  Haverstraw;  Principal 
G.  W.  Miller,  West  Nyack,  and  Miss  Ida  Rod- 
ger; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Maud  E. 
Scofield,  Stony  Point. 

Saratoga — The  Saratoga  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  Saratoga  Springs  and  dis- 
cussed the  following  topics:  Libraries — Their 
Importance  and  Usefulness;  Detention  after 
School — Does  it  Pay?;  A  Cure  for  Tardiness; 
Laboratory  Courses  in  Science;  Electives  in 
Secondary  Schools;  Rural  Schools — Their  Influ- 
ence and  Importance;  How  to  Teach  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Grade  Pupils  to  Reason.  Inspector  I.  O. 
Crissey,  of  the  Regents'  office,  Albany,  gave  a 
profitable  talk  on  "Business  Education  as  it 
Relates  to  High  Schools."  He  contended  that 
the  business  course  should  be  made  as  strong  as 
any  other,  and  that  it  should  come  the  last  two 
years  of  the  school  course.  Superintendent  Howe 
of  the  Whitehall  High  School,  illustrated  by  class 
exercise  the  method  of  spelling  as  taught  in  the 
schools  of  that  village.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  in  February,  1902,  instead  of 
May.  In  all  probability  Saratoga  will  be  selected 
as  the  place.  These  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, A.  A.  Lavery,  Ballston  Spa. ;  vice-president, 
N.  C.  Coleman,  Schuylerville ;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss  Ella  Tucker,  Stillwater;  executive 
committee,  F.  L.  Smith,  Birchton;  J.  T.  Rice, 
Corinth;  W.  U.  Hinman,  Stillwater,  and  Miss 
Anna  M.  Spence,  Saratoga  Springs. 

St.  Lawrence. — The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Third  Commissioner's  District  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion discussed  the  following  subjects:  "What 
portion  of  the  teacher's  time  should  be  devoted 
to  individual  work?"  The  following  persons  par- 
ticipated :  Effie  E.  Clark,  A.  J.  Fields,  M.  G.  Bar- 
nett,  W.  C.  Davis,  Conductor  Smith  and  Commis- 
sioner MacDonald.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
speakers  seemed  to  be  that  individual  work  was  a 
good  thing  and  should  be  used  wherever  possi- 
ble, but  that  most  of  the  teachers  of  the  district 
should  go  carefully  in  trying  the  plan  as  de- 
scribed. "To  what  extent  is  self-government 
feasible  in  the  public  school?"  was  discussed  by 
Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Randall,  Mr.  Sanford  and 
Inspector  Bliss.  Most  of  the  speakers  believed 
that  those  teachers  who  tried  self-government  in 
their  schools  would  fail.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  as  follows:  President,  C.  F.  Simpson; 
vice-president,  Jessie  E.  Taylor;  secretary,  Mabel 
U.  Kingston;  treasurer,  H.  P.  Baum;  executive 
committee,  Commissioner  MacDonald, ^  ,Susan 
Lewis,  A.  J.  Fields,  the  president  ex-officio. 

Schoharie. — J.  Lincoln  Abercrombie,  for  two 
years  located  at  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  engaged 
as  principal  at  Jefferson.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Colgate   University.     His   first   assistant   will   be 


Miss  Florence  O.  Cook,  of  Alfred,  and  Miss 
Margaret  H.  Dewey,  of  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  will 
teach  the  intermediate  department  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Plattsburgh  Normal  School. — 
The  Schoharie  County  Teachers'  Association  met 
at  Central  Bridge  and  carried  out  the  following 
program:  Arithmetic,  Professor  Curtis,  of  the 
Oneonta  Normal;  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
Sea  and  its  Inhabitants,  Professor  Peters,  of 
Sharon  Springs;  The  Necessity  of  an  Education, 
Principal  Bissel,  Esperance;  The  Teacher's  Duty 
Respecting  the  Future  of  the  Pupils,  Principal 
Breeze,  Schoharie ;  Percentage,  Miss  Mary  Corry, 
Cobleskill;  Reading,  Miss  Anna  E.  Pierce,  State 
Normal  College.  Officers  elected  for  ensuing 
year:  President,  Principal  S.  C.  Kimm,  Middle- 
burgh;  secretary,  Urminda  C.  Becker,  Central 
Bridge;  treasurer,  Vernon  Grovner,  Central 
Bridge. 

Steuben. — Among  new  teachers  engaged  by  the 
commissioners  of  Hornellsville  are:  Chris.  A. 
Hartnagel,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  science 
department;  Miss  Frances  W.  English,  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  Miss  Lulu  M.  Curtis,  music  and 
drawing.  Mr.  Hartnagel  is  a  graduate  of  Union 
College  and  the  Albany  State  Normal  College, 
and  has  been  head  examiner  .in  the  Regents'  office. 
Miss  English  is  a  graduate  of  the  Fredonia  Nor- 
mal and  Greenville,  111.,  College,  and  Miss  Curtis 
a  graduate  of  the  Cortland  Normal.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  these  success- 
ful candidates. — The  Hornellsville  schools,  under 
the  administration  of  Supt.  Elmer  S.  Redman,  are 
making  marked  progress. — Miss  K.  E.  Hubbard, 
of  Dansville,  has  been  appointed  training  class 
teacher  at  Cohocton.— The  board  of  education  of 
North  Cohocton  and  Atlanta  Union  high  school 
have  tendered  contracts  to  the  following  teachers 
for  the  coming  year,  all  of  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted :  Prof.  Angelo  O.  Tucker,  principal ;  Miss 
Katharine  Hubbard,  of  Dansville,  training  class 
department:  Miss  Mae  Hatch,  of  Atlanta,  assist- 
ant of  academic  department;  C.  L.  Kimball,  in- 
termediate department;  Miss  Loleta  Bugh,  of 
Atlanta,  primary  department.  The  grammar  de- 
partment is  filled  by  Miss  Jennie  E.  Rathbun 
(Albany  Normal),  Warren,  Herkimer  county, 
N.  Y.  The  board  intends  to  have  one  of  the  best 
corps  of  teachers  for  the  coming  year  it  ever  had. 
Principal  Tucker,  who  has  given  such  good  sat- 
isfaction during  the  past  two  years  and  raised 
the  school  to  where  it  now  is,  has  been  retained 
at  an  advance  of  salary  without  having  asked 
for  it.  They  have  the  only  training  class  permit 
in  the  commissioner  district.  Already  sixteen 
have  signified  their  intention  of  joining  the  class. 

Suffolk. — Two  of  the  East  Islip  teachers, 
Misses  Ketcham  and  Terry,  have  resigned.  They 
accept  positions  elsewhere.  Their  places  are 
filled  by  Miss  Martha  Briggs,  of  Cortland,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hawkins,  also  of  Cortland. — Miss 
Blanche  L.  Babcock,  of  the  Sag  Harbor  school, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  New  York  City,  and 
Miss  Ruby  S.  Hagin,  of  the  same  school,  a  posi- 
tion at  Bellvale,  N.  J. — Miss  Eleanor  Howard,  of 
Southold,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  at  Bay 
Shore. 

Sullivan. — Mrs.  Ayres  and  Miss  Francis,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Monticello  high  school,  have  re- 
signed their  positions. 
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Tioga — H.  B.  Tilbury,  of  Towanda,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Owego  schools. 
Prin.  T.  H.  Russell  has  been  re-elected  principal 
at  a  subtantial  increase  of  salary.  The  preceptress 
will  be  a  Miss  Ostrander,  of  Almond,  who  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  Belmont  schools. — A  special 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Academic  Principals  of 
Tioga  County  was  held  at  the  Owego  high  school 
building,  with  Prof.  E.  L.  Moore,  president  of  the 
council,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance. The  principal  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
an  interesting  and  practical  address  by  S.  H. 
Shear,  of  White  Plains,  president  of  the  Acad- 
emic Council  of  New  York  City. 

Tompkins.— Chancellor  McDowell,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  recently  addressed  the  teachers 
of  Ithaca  upon  the  subject,  "The  Teacher's  Oppor- 
tunity."-—M.  C.  Smith,  principal  of  the  school  at 
Slatersville  Springs,  has  secured  a  position  at 
Andes,  N.  Y. — Miss  Pearl  La  Shier,  of  Ithaca, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Syracuse  schools. 

Ulster.  — The  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  first  commissioner's  district,  was  held 
at  Kingston.  The  following  program  was  taken 
up:  Reading,  methods,  Miss  Marion  Van  Steen- 
burg,  Miss  Fayetta  P.  Knight  and  Prin.  John  D. 
Murphy;  Mental  Arithmetic,  its  value  and  how 
to  teach  it,  Prin.  C.  F.  Carnwright,  Prin.  William 
J.  Schoonmaker;  Elementary  English  in  the 
Grades,  what  results  expected  and  how  obtained, 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Lucey.  Prin.  John  E.  Shull 
and  Prin.  P.  H.  Cullen;  Essentials  in  Education, 
Prin.  Fred.  N.  Moulton,  Prin.  Myron  J.  Michael 
and  Prin.  Franklin  P.  Coons;  School  Room 
Decoration,  Miss  Ophelia  Riseley  and  Miss  Jennie 
E.  Bovee;  School  Libraries,  Prin.  William  A. 
McConnell  and  Prin.  Roscoe  C.  Craft.  The  per- 
son whose  name  appears  first  after  the  topic  pre- 
sented that  topic  before  the  association  and  the 
person  whose  name  follows  opened  a  discussion 
on  the  topic. 

Warren — The  Warren  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation has  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Christopher  Keller,  Luzerne;  vice-presi- 
dents, H.  O.  Page,  of  Bolton ;  H.  P.  Hotaling,  of 
Chestertown:  Lillian  Banks,  of  Caldwell;  Jennie 
E.  O'Connell.  of  Hague:  Alice  S.  Owens,  of 
Horicon:  J.  Edward  Smith,  of  Johnsburg;  Lil- 
lian* S.  Gage,  of  Luzerne;  M.  Alice  Baker,  of 
Queensbury;  Earl  P.  Murray,  of  Stony  Creek; 
Margaret  E.  Smith,  of  Thurman;  E.  W.  Bene- 
dict, of  Warrensburgh ;  treasurer,  Katherine 
McGinn,  of  Hadley ;  secretary,  Miriam  C.  Smith, 
of  Chestertown;  executive  committee,  the  presi- 
dent secretary,  school  commissioners  and  Prof. 
G.  C.  Peary,  of  Caldwell. 

Washington Ill-health     has     compelled     the 

resignation  of  Miss  Edna  Wells,  a  teacher  in  the 
Granville  high  school. 

Westchester. — The  County  Association  con- 
vened at  White  Plains,  and  carried  out  an  inter- 
esting program  as  follows :  The  address  of 
welcome  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Schmid,  presi- 
dent of  the  White  Plains  Board  of  Education. 
The  program  included  music  by  the  Bloomingdale 
Quartet;  "English  in  the  Grades."  Supt.  F.  G. 
Spaulding,  Passaic  N.  J. ;  general  discussion, 
opened  by  Supt.  S.  R.  Shear,  White  Plains;    re- 


port of  secretary  and  treasurer;  physical  culture 
drill  directed  by  Miss  F.  Bisset,  White  Plains; 
"Some  Good  Things  of  Teachers,"  Dr.  W.  Mc- 
Andrews,  Brooklyn.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  as  follows :  President,  E.  G.  Lantman,  of 
Port  Chester;  vice-president,  Miss  Bertha  E.  Ber- 
bert,  of  Tarrytown;  and  secretary,  R.  A.  Mac- 
donald,  of  Irvington. — Principal  Millar,  of  Mount 
Kisco,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  school 
at  Fishkill  Landing.  His  place  has  been  filled  by 
Phil.  H.  Hembelt,  of  New  York  City..  Miss  Mar- 
garet E.  Eastman,  of  Potsdam,  has  been  elected 
in  place  of  Miss  Wilcox. — Miss  Florence  Titus, 
a  recent  teacher  in  the  Port  Chester  school,  died 
at  her  home  in  North  Spencer. 

Yates. — Claude  Boormun,  of  Geneseo,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Rushville  union  school.— 
D.  B.  Smith,  assistant  principal  of  the  Dundee 
school,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  same,  to 
take  the  place  of  J.  W.  Thompson,  who  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Penn  Yan  schools. 
Both  appointments  are  well-merited,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  service  and  ability.— The  resignation  of 
Jay  Crissey,  as  superintendent  of  the  Penn  Yan 
schools  is  regretted  among  the  school  men,  with 
whom  he  is  deservedly  popular.  He  has  been 
very  efficient  in  the  administration  of  his  duties. 


GREATER  NEW  TORE 

Manhattan — Prof.  Charles  DeGarmo,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  High  School  Teachers' 
Association.  He  talked  upon  the  subject,  "Sur- 
vival in  Education."  Others  who  spoke  were: 
Commissioners  Morris,  Sterne  and  Burlingame, 
and  Associate  Superintendents  Jameson  and  Mar- 
ble. The  business  session  of  the  meeting  was  held 
and  Frank  Rollins  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year. — One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful school  dinners  ever  given  in  the  borough 
was  given  in  honor  of  President  Miles  O'Brien, 
at  the  Hotel  Savoy.  More  than  two  hundred 
guests  were  present.  Pres.  John  T.  Nicholson,  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  toastmaster. 
— The  teachers  of  the  East  Side  Evening  High 
School  held  their  third  annual  dinner  recently. 
Dr.  William  C.  Hess,  principal  of  the  school  pre- 
sided as  toastmaster. — Dr.  W.  J.  Gallivan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Board  of  Education,  was  a 
guest  at  the  dinner  given  President  Miles  M. 
O'Brien. — The  resignations  of  the  entire  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  Univer 
sity,  including  that  of  the  dean,  have  been 
accepted.  They  were  called  for  in  order  to  give 
the  council  of  the  school  opportunity  to  adjust  the 
differences  between  certain  members  of  the 
faculty.  Professors  Frederick.  Montesser  and 
Linnaeus  La  Fetra  were  not  at  all  mixed  up  in 
the  matter. — There  has  been  something  of  a  revok 
among  certain  principals  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan because  of  assignment  of  Richard  M. 
Robinson,  a  colored  teacher  of  music,  as  super- 
visor of  musical  instruction  in  their  schools. 
They  also  have  the  sympathy  of  subordinate 
teachers.  Supt.  John  Jasper,  however,  does  not 
recognize  the  existance  of  a  color  line  in  New 
York,  except  for  valid  .reason. — Ladies'  night 
meetinsr  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  was  held  at 
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the  St.  Denis  hotel,  and  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
time  enjoyed.  Supt.  John  H.  Haaren  was  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting.  Deputy  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Howard  J.  Rogers  addressed 
the  meeting  upon  the  subject  of  "Education  at  the 
Paris  Exposition."  He  described  the  exhibits  of 
the  different  nations,  and  made  clear  and  inter- 
esting comparisons  of  the  same. — Nearly  200  sat 
down  to  the  dinner  given  by  the  lecturers  and 
superintendents  of  free  lectures  at  the  Hotel  Man- 
hattan. Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman  presided.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  the  supervisor  of  free 
lectures,  reviewed  the  work  done  during  the  year 
in  a  manner  very  interesting. — The  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Educational  Council  was  addressed  by 
Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Education.  Toasts  were 
responded  to  by  State  Superintendent  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  Supt.  Andrew  W.  Edson  and  Supt.  A. 
B.  Poland. — Hamilton  W.  Mabie  lectured  before 
the  Kindergarten  Teachers'  Association  recently 
on  the  subject,  "The  Creative  Spirit  in  Educa- 
tion." The  president  of  the  association  is  Miss 
M.  S.  Bruseck. — Mrs.  Marguerite  A.  Elger  has 
accepted  the  nomination  of  president  of  the 
Primary  Teachers'  Association. — In  the  list  of 
possible  appointees  to  the  position  of  principal 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  mentioned  are 
John  W.  Davis,  Edward  M.  Stitt,  W.  C.  Hess  and 
William  McAndrew,  of  Brooklyn;  Associate 
Superintendents  George  S.  Davis,  Henry  W. 
Jameson,  A.  P.  Marble,  A.  W.  Edson,  of  Man- 
hattan ;  Supt.  J.  H.  Haaren,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Gunni- 
son and  Dr.  Buchanan.  Besides  these  Supt.  W. 
H.  Maxwell,  State  Superintendent  Charles  R. 
Skinner  and  Dr.  F.  R.  Lane,  superintendent  of 
high  schools  of  Washington,  are  also  mentioned. 
Certainly  there  is  sufficient  opportunity  to  select 
a  good  man. — A  fire  in  building  No.  34  damaged 
the  building  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand 
dollars. — The  Male  Principals'  Association  met 
at  the  Hotel  Manhattan.  Superintendent  Max- 
well addressed  the  association,  speaking  of  some 
of  the  important  questions  of  interest  to  the  school 
men  present. 

Brooklyn.  — A  meeting  of  prominent  school  men, 
with  others,  was  recently  held  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter of  forming  a  university  club.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitutipn  and  by-laws. 
The  movement  has  the  support  of  many  promi- 
nent citizens. — The  popularity  of  J.  V.  Sturges, 
of  Pratt  Institute,  is  shown  by  the  considerable 
increase  of  salary  granted  him.  He  will  receive 
$2.300. — Henry  C.  Chapin,  of  the  E.  D.  High 
School,  has  been  made  an  Honorary  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Biological  Chemistry,  for  service 
rendered  in  the  cause  of  science. — The  Depart- 
ment of  Pedagogy  of  Brooklyn  Institute  recently 
chose  the  following  officers:  President  William 
L.  Felter,  Ph.  D. ;  vice-presidents.  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Scott.  M.  A.,  and  Supt.  J.  M.  Edsall;  secretary, 
LaSelle  H.  White.— The  Brooklyn  Teachers' 
Association  have  elected  the  following  officers: 
President.  Dr.  William  L.  Felter,  Principal  of  the 
Commercial  High  School ;  first  vice-president, 
Miss  Julia  I.  Jones,  head  of  department  of  Public 
School  No.  3;  second  vice-president,  Miss 
Elenore  E.  Elliott,  principal  of  Public  School  No. 
57;  recording  secretary,  John  J.  Winters  (re- 
nominated) ;   corresponding   secretary,   Robert   L. 


Robbins,  teacher,  Public  School  No.  103;  treas- 
urer, D.  O'C.  Walsh,  librarian,  Boys'  High 
School. 

Queens. —A  recent  issue  of  School  contained 
an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of 
Prin.  J.  D.  Dillingham,  of  the  Newtown  High 
School.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Queens 
Borough  Teachers'  Association. 


AMONG  THE  COLLEGES 

New  Paltz  Normal 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  Normal 
School  will  be  held  the  week  beginning  June  23. 
Prof.  S.  T.  Dutton,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  New 
York  City,  will  deliver  an  address  on  Monday 
evening,  June  24. 

The  New  Paltz  Normal  School  is  the  pioneer 
in  the  work  of  manual  training.  A  well-equipped 
printing  plant,  for  instance,  is  owned  by  this  insti- 
tution, and  much  of  the  printing  for  the  school  is 
done  by  the  pupils.  Classes  are  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  "art  preservative."  It  gives  to 
the  pupil  a  fresh  incentive  to  write  compositions, 
if  he  have  the  knowledge  that  he  will  be  allowed 
to  put  the  same  in  cold  type  and  have  it  printed. 
Basket  making  is  also  a  feature  of  the  work  done, 
and  some  excellent  results  are  obtained.  Pupils 
may  also  be  seen  at  work  in  both  flower  and  vege- 
table gardens. 

The  necessity  of  fire  drills  is  recognized  in  the 
New  Paltz  Normal,  and  under  the  instruction  of 
the  faculty  the  building  is  emptied, of  its  occupants 
with  the  sounding  of  the  alarm  in  one  minute. 
Under  the  city  government  plan  a  complete  and 
carefully  trained  department  mans  the  entire 
apparatus  of  the  building,  opens  doors,  and  makes 
ready  fire  escapes  with  almost  incredible  swift- 
ness. 


Geneseo  State  Normal  School 

Prin.  John  M.  Milne  has  recently  received  word 
from  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  Philippine  Commission  informing  him  that 
he  could  have  the  privilege  of  appointing  three 
young  men  who  are  graduates  of  the  Geneseo 
Normal  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  Manila,  P.  I.  The  men  appointed  are  Messrs. 
William  R.  Rosencrans  '98,  Charles  Magee  '97 
and  James  S.  Warren  '01  .  These  young  men  will 
leave  for  tylanila  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  contract  is  of  three  years'  duration. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Isaminger,  teacher  of  drawing, 
and  painting,  of  the  school  faculty,  was  recently 
called  to  her  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the 
death  of  her  step-father,  Glenn  Cooper. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the  Normal  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  local  Post  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
Memorial  Day,  by  marching  in  the  parade  on  that 
occasion,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  students 
accepted  the  invitation.  School  was  closed  in  the 
afternoon. 

A  formal  reception  was  held  in  the  school  par- 
lors by  the  faculty  for  the  students,  Wednesday 
evening,   May  29.     Receptions  of  this  character 
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are  held  every  ten  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  faculty  and  students  together  socially. 

The  graduating  class  this  year  numbers  150 
members.  Commencement  day  is  June  25th.  The 
week  preceding  commencement  will  be  given  up 
entirely  to  the  different  fraternities,  each  of  which 
will  produce  a  literary  program  followed  by  a 
play.  Dr.  Merrill  Edwards  Gates,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  will  deliver  the  address 
to  the  graduating  class.  Dr.  Gates  is  now  in  the 
government  employ  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Plattsburgh  Normal  School 

During  the  past  month  Principal  Hawkins  has 
assisted  in  teachers'  institutes  at  Malone,  Crown 
Point  and  Essex,  and  Professor  Southwick  at 
Malone. 

Miss  Laura  Sproat,  who  has  been  teaching  at 
Plattsburgh,  has  secured  a  position  at  New 
Rochclle,  and  Miss  Alice  Banks,  who  has  been 
engaged  at  Fort  Edward,  has  a  position  at  Chat- 
ham.    Both  have  increased  salaries. 

This  year's  graduating  class  numbers  thirty- 
seven.  Many  of  these  have  already  secured  posi- 
tions. Besides  those  mentioned  last  month,  we 
note  the  following:  Miss  Margaret  Warner,  at 
Plattsburgh;  Miss  Elizabeth  O'Brian,  kindergar- 
ten, at  Fort  Plain;  Miss  Rose  Tabberah,  at 
Schuylerville ;  Miss  Birdella  Washburn,  at  Rem- 
sen;  Miss  Myra  Young,  at  St.  Johnsville,  and 
Miss  Mary  Holcombe,  assistant  principal  at  Mine- 
ville,  at  a  salary  of  $600.  Many  others  have  posi- 
tions in  view,  but  have  not  yet  arranged  contracts. 

The  senior  class  has  voted  to  leave  a  memento 
to  the  school. 

The  exercises  of  commencement  week  are  as 
follows : 

Thursday,  June  20, — Closing  exercises  of  Prac- 
tice school,  8  p.  m.    Friday,  June  21. — Reception 


by  the  Agonian,  Clionian,  Delphic  and  Phila- 
lethean  societies,  8  p.  m.  Saturday,  June  22.— 
Senior  class  reception,  8  p.  m.  Monday,  June 
24. — Class  day  exercises,  2:30  p.  m. ;  Junior 
promenade,  8  p.  m.  Tuesday,  June  25. — Gradu- 
ating exercises,  presentation  of  diplomas  by 
Deputy  State  Superintendent  Howard  J.  Rogers, 
10  a.  m. ;  Alumni  Reunion,  8  p.  m. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN— THE  SPELLING  MATCH 

Ten  little  children,  standing  in  a  line, 
"Fuly,  fully,"  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  puzzled  faces,  fearful  of  their  fate, 
"Cilly,  silly,"  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  pairs  of  blue  eyes,  bright  as  stars  of  heaven, 
"Bussy,  busy,"  then  there  were  seven. 

Seven  grave  heads,  shaking,  in  a  fix, 
"Laidy,  lady,"  then  there  were  five. 

Six  eager  darlings,  determined  each  to  strive, 
"Dutie,  duty,"  then  there  were  five. 

Five  hearts  so  anxious,  beating  more  and  more, 
"Scollar,  scholar,"  then  there  were  four. 

Four  mouths  like  rosebuds  on  a  red  rose  tree, 
"Mery,  merry,"  then  there  were  three. 

Three  pairs  of  pink  ears,  listening  keen  and  true, 
"Onley,  only,"  then  there  were  two. 

Two  sturdy  laddies,  ready  both  to  run, 
"Turky,  turkey,"  then  there  was  but  one. 

One  head  of  yellow  hair,  bright  in  the  sun, 
"Hero,  hero,"  the  spelling  match  was  won. 

— San  Francisco  Examiner. 


Courtesy  Ginn  &  Company 


From  Thought  Reader,  Book  I 
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IN    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  granted  college 
graduate  certificates  to  the  following  named  per- 
sons :  Florence  May  Storrs,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 
University,  1896;  Neil  Kirk  White,  Albion,  Ham- 
ilton College,  1898;  Mary  Eva  Markwick,  Schuy- 
lerville,  Cornell  University,  1898;  Theodora  Ada 
Phelps,  Dunkirk,  Vassar  College,  1895;  Anna 
Elizabeth  Haworth,  Waverly,  Cornell  University, 
1897;  William  George  Clarke,  Penfield,  Toronto 
University,  1895;  Margaret  R.  Brendlinger, 
Poughkeepsie,  Vassar  College,  1889;  Emelinc 
Keeler  Hunt,  Poughkeepsie,  Vassar  College,  1895; 
Alma  Louise  Klock,  Poughkeepsie,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, 1895;  Harvey  Newcomer,  Poughkeepsie, 
Franklin  &  Marshall  College,  1892. 

DECISIONS  IN  APPEALS 

By   the   State   Superintendent  of   Public 
Instruction 

Augusta  Frank  against  board  of  education,  city 
of  New  York.  Two  appeals  consolidated.  Pe- 
tition to  vacate  decision  No.  4755  rendered  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1899,  and  for  a  rehearing  of  the  consoli- 
dated appeals.     Petition  denied. 

Erastus  Dixon  v.  Myra  L.  Ingalsbe,  as  school 
commissioner,  second  commissioner  district, 
Washington  county.  Appeal  from  order  or  de- 
cision of  such  commissioner,  made  December  10, 
1900,  refusing  to  dissolve  school  district  No.  12, 
Hebron,  Washington  county.    Appeal  dismissed. 

Cornelius  Bathrick  and  others  v.  Abram  Smith, 
school  commissioner  first  commissioner  district, 
Columbia  county.  Appeal  from  an  order  made 
by  such  commissioner,  made  on  February  26,  1901, 
condemning  the  schoolhouse  in  school  district 
No.  4,  town  of  Clermont,  Columbia  county,  a? 
wholly  unfit  for  use  and  not  worth  repairing. 
Aopeal  dismissed  and  order  of  the  commissioner 
affirmed. 

Marion  McA.  Christie  v.  the  board  of  education 
of  the  cit"  of  New  York.  Appeal  from  action  of 
borough  sunerintendent  of  schools  of  the  borough 
of  Manhattan  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
alleged  revocation  of  a  license  given  to  the  appel- 
lant to  teach  cooking  in  the  schools  of  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  and  in  the  alleged  dis- 
missal of  the  appellant  from  such  position ;  also, 
from  certain  acts  and  decisions  by  the  board  of 
education,  school  boards  and  school  officers, 
alleged  in  the  appeal.    Appeal  dismissed. 

James  E.  Selfridge  v.  John  T.  Rice,  school  com- 
missioner of  second  commissioner  district  of 
Saratoga  county.  Appeal  from  certain  orders  and 
amended  orders,  made  by  the  school  commis 
sioner.  dissolving  school  district  No.  1,  town  of 
Northumberland,  Saratoga  county,  and  uniting 
the  territory  theretofore  comprising  district  No.  1 
to  the  then  adjoining  school  districts  Nos.  3.  4, 
5,  6  and  9  respectively  in  said  town  of  Northum- 
berland. Appeal  dismissed  and  the  orders  and 
amended  orders  appealed  from  affirmed. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Authorized  announcements  June,  1901 

Appropriations    and    apportionments.     For    the 

year   ending  September  30,    1901,   the  legislature 

appropriated,  under  the  academic  fund.  $313730. 

amending,  at  the  same  time,  the  Horton  law  so 


that  thereafter  $350,000,  an  increase  of  $36,270, 
would  be  available  for  grants  to  each  registered 
academic  school  as  follows: 

1.  A  quota  of  $100. 

2.  A  grant  equal  to  the  amount  raised  from 
local  sources,  but  not  to  exceed  $250  annually, 
for  approved  books  and  apparatus. 

3.  A  proportionate  share  of  the  balance  on  the 
basis  of  the  attendance  of  academic  students  ac- 
cording to  the  university  ordinances. 

The  amended  bill  reduces  to  $250  the  maxi- 
mum annual  grant  for  books  and  apparatus,  the 
balance  so  saved  to  be  apportioned  on  attendance. 
As  comparatively  few  schools  took  advantage  of 
the  former  maximum  of  $500,  the  amendment  in- 
sures a  more  equitable  distribution. 

October  1,  1901,  the  last  apportionment  will  be 
made  for  credentials  and  for  attendance  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  a  day  for  each  academic  student. 

Publications.  The  following  university  publi- 
cations were  issued  in  May: 

Regents  report,  1900.    75c. 

Regents'  bulletin  53:  Proceedings  association 
of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  1900.    25c 

College  department  report,  1900.    75c. 

High  school  department  report,  1899.  75c  a 
volume. 

High  school  department  bulletin  12:  Proceed- 
ings associated  academic  principals,  1900.    25c. 

High  school  department  bulletin  13:  Proceed- 
ings science  teachers  association,  1900.    35c. 

Extension  department  report,  1898.    75c. 

Home  education  bulletin  37:  Public  libraries 
port,  1900.     15c. 

Home  education  bulletin  38:  Public  libraries 
report,  1900.    25c. 

Legislation  bulletin  1.1:  Taxation  of  corpora- 
tions in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey.    25c. 

Bibliography  25 :  China  and  the  Far  East.    20c. 

Museum  bulletin  43:  Clam  and  scallop  indus- 
tries,    ioc. 

Pan-American.  Exhibits  from  the  six  depart- 
ments of  the  university  have  been  installed  in 
the  Mechanics  and  Liberal  Arts  building,  also 
additional  exhibits  as  follows:  Minerals  and 
paleontology  in  the  Mining  building,  botany  in 
the  Agricultural  building  and  entomology  in  the 
^Forestry  building. 

'  Convocation.  The  Convocation  program,  of 
which  the  final  edition  will  soon  be  printed, 
promises  discussions  of  unusual  interest  and  value 
by  representative  men  of  national  reputation. 

State  library.  More  than  1,700  volumes  were 
added  to  the  library  in  April,  making  the  total 
working  collection  314,289  volumes.  Of  the 
180,144  pamphlets  in  the  library  about  one-  third 
pertain  to  education. 

Traveling  libraries  and  pictures.  Of  the  1,950 
volumes  lent  during  the  two  months  ending  in 
May,  200  volumes  were  lent  to  libraries,  577  vol- 
umes on  taxpayers'  application,  704  volumes  to 
study  clubs,  144  volumes  to  schools  and  325  vol- 
umes to  special  borrowers.  449  hand  photo- 
graphs, 17  wall  pictures  and  2,482  lantern  slides 
were  also  lent. 

Study  clubs.  The  number  of  registered  study 
clubs  is  now  455,  including  10  registered  in  April 
and  May. 

Geologic  map.  The  great  map  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  is  under  preparation  by  the 
State  Engineer  co-operating  with  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
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logical  survey,  will  when  completed  have  a  north 
and  south  length  of  about  23  feet  and  an  east 
and  west  width  of  25  feet.  The  scale  of  this 
map  is  so  large,  one  mile  to  the  inch,  that  every 
street  in  the  towns,  and  outside  of  them  every 
road  and  house,  every  stream  and  hill  will  be 
shown,  and  with  contour  lines  drawn  at  20-foot 
intervals  it  is  possible  for  one  to  tell  at  a  glance 
the  height  of  any  hill,  or  other  selected  spot. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  State  has 
been  covered.  The  map  is  divided  by  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude  15  minutes  apart  into 
quadrangles.  Several  of  the  quadrangles  of  this 
map  colored  geologically  have  been  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  State  paleontologist,  the 
Amsterdam  sheet,  parts  of  sheets  composing 
Rockland  county,  and  portions  of  Albany  and 
Rensselaer  counties,  Niagara  Falls  and  vicinitv. 
including  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  others  are  in 
preparation,  notably  those  of  Olean,  Salamanca, 
Canadaigua,  Naples,  Chittenango  and  Tully,  and 
the  area  will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  students 
geologic  maps  of  their  own  localities  as  accu- 
rate in  detail  as  the  geographic  map  which  has 
served  as  the  base  for  the  geologic  coloration. 

Type  specimens  of  fossils.  The  State  pale- 
ontologist has  completed  the  enumeration  of  type 
specimens  of  fossils  in  the  museum.  The  state- 
ment has  frequently  been  made  that  the  types  of 
the  paleontology  of  New  York  went  to  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  with  the  sale 
'  of  the  Hall  collection  to  that  institution  in  1876. 
Some  of  them  did,  but  the  present  enumeration 
shows  that  they  constituted  but  a  small  part  of 
the  total.  There  are  now  in  the  State  museum 
over  5,000  of  these  invaluable  specimens,  several 
times  the  number  of  New  York  types  contained 
in  all  other  museums  and  collections.  A  detailed 
catalogue  of  these  type  specimens  will  be  issued 
presently. 

Entomologic  field  station.  This  will  be  in 
charge  of  Dr.  James  G.  Needham,  of  Lake  Forest 
University,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  J. 
H.  Comstock,  will  be  located  for  the  coming  sea- 
son at  Cornell  University.  The  main  work  will 
be  the  completion  of  some  studies  begun  last  sea- 
son at  Saranac  Inn.  Special  attention  will  be 
? riven  to  midges  and  damsel  flies  and  fish  and 
rog  food. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  in  Buffalo  July  5  and  6,  1901.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Buffalo  Central  High  School, 
on  Court  Street.  The  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Genesee  Hotel,  corner  of  Main  and  Genesee  sts. 

A  reception  to  visiting  teachers  will  be  held  in 
Convention  Hall,  corner  of  Virginia  Street  and 
Elmwood  Avenue,  Friday  evening,  July  6th. 

All  teachers  who  intend  to  be  present  should 
write  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Millard,  chairman  of  local 
committee,  Municipal  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible  so  that  rooms  may  be 
reserved.  On  arriving  in  Buffalo  teachers  should 
go  at  once  to  the  Buffalo  Central  High  School, 
where  the  local  committee  will  assign  them  to 
quarters  on  presentation  of  membership  ticket. 
The  latter  can  be  obtained  here  by  those  who  have 
not  secured  them. 

(Signed)  C.  N.  Millard, 

Chairman  Local  Committee. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Academic  Algebra,  by  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.25. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati and  Chicago. 

In  these  days  when  the  volume  of  new  text- 
books designed  for  use  in  the  schools  of  this 
country  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  greater  than  the 
demands,  the  author  of  a  text-book  that  secures 
the  abiding  interest  and  confidence  of  school 
men  may  know  that  his  books  possess  real  merit 
and  are  meeting  the  needs  or  the  educational 
times.  In  the  history  of  technical  school  litera- 
ture the  names  of  a  few  authors  have  been  ex- 
alted— have  become  household  words  to  the 
great  fraternity  of  the  public  schools.  In  the 
schools  of  New  York  State  especially,  and 
throughout  the  eastern  section  of  our  country 
there  are  few  high  school  graduates  of  later  times 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  name  of  William 
J.  Milne,  the  author  of  a  most  successful  series 
of  mathematical  text-books.  Dr.  Milne  is  an 
eminently  practical  school  man,  whose  long  ser- 
vice in  the  school-room  exempts  him  from  the 
necessity  of  theorizing  concerning  any  subject, 
or  any  phase  of  the  subject  about  which  he 
writes.  He  employs  the  knowledge  gained  be- 
fore his  classes  in  nreparin^  the  matter  contained 
in  his  text-books.  From  our  examination  of  this 
last  production  of  his  pen,  we  believe  that  it 
will  still  further  increase  the  author's  popularity, 
and  will  secure  that  wide  recognition  that  has 
been  hitherto  accorded  to  his  books.  It  meets 
fully  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  en- 
trance examinations  of  any  college  or  university 
in  the  country.  The  natural  method  of  mathe- 
matical teaching  has  been  followed,  the  student 
being  led  to  make  the  proper  inferences,  to  ex- 
press these  inferences  briefly  and  correctly,  and 
to  prove  their  truth  by  the  method  of  deductive 
reasoning.  The  definitions  are  complete,  yet 
clear  and  concise,  and  are  in  all  cases  fully  illus- 
trated. The  examples  are  very  numerous,  and 
so  graded  that  the  more  difficult  ones  may  be 
omitted  if  desired,  thus  furnishing  a  briefer  and 
easier  course  at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  The 
student's  knowledge  of  arithmetic  has,  in  every 
instance,  been  used  as  a  basis  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  numbers  as  they  are  considered  in 
the  science  of  algebra,  so  that  progress  towards 
the  broader  ideas  of  number  is  easy,  and  algebraic 
truths  are  readily  comprehended. 

Allerei,    by    Agnes     Fahsel.     American     Book 

Co.,  New  York. 

The  author  has  selected  for  this  volume  sim- 
ple, yet  interesting  stories  for  use  of  German 
students  in  intermediate  grades.  The  book  is 
designed  largely    for  supplementary  reading. 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  Israel  Ward  Andrews.  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.  Revised  by  Homer  Morris,  LL.  B.,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Bar.  Cloth,  i2mo,  431  pages. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati and  Chicago.  $1.00. 
For  twenty-five  years  Andrews'  Manual  of  the 

Constitution  has  been  one  of  the  leading  works 
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on  the  subject,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  in 
this  edition  a  standard  text-book  has  been  thor- 
oughly revised  and  brought  up'  to  date  in  all 
particulars.  The  original  publication  grew  out 
of  the  author's  own  necessity  for  a  concise  yet 
thorough  and  practical  treatise,  and  in  the  re- 
vision the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  to 
the  original  design  of  the  book.  It  now  includes 
the  recent  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  Courts,  and  the  important  statutes  calculated 
to  produce  permanent  political  effect.  In  addi- 
tion, such  modern  topics  as  Our  Island  Posses- 
sions, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Law  Against  Trusts,  and  the  Civil  Servcie  Com- 
mission, are  fully  treated,  both  as  to  their  his- 
tories and  their  constitutional  aspects. 

A  Spanish  Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges,  by  Samuel  Garner,  Ph.  D.,  re- 
cently Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
United   States   Naval   Academy.    Cloth,    i2mo, 
415    pages.      Price,    $1.25.      American     Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
In  view  of  the  constantly  growing  importance 
of  the  relations  with  our  Spanish-speaking  pos- 
sessions   and    neighbors,    a    book    such    as    this, 
which   will   equip    the    student   thoroughly   with 
an  accurate   and  ready  knowledge   of  the   lan- 
guage, both  for  reading  and  conversation,  is  an 
essential  in  all  schools.    The  method  of  instruc- 
tion is  that  successfully  employed  by  the  author 
in    his    classes    at    the    Naval    academy.      This 
makes   the   grammar   a   practical   working   text- 
book.   Its   simplicity  and  clearness  of  presenta- 
tion are  noteworthy,  and  it  contains  all  the  es- 
sentials  of   syntax   without   entering   into   theo- 
retical or  abstruse  questions.    It  gives  constant 
drill  in  sentence-building,  as  well  as  ample  prac- 
tice in  memorizing  illustrative  Spanish  sentences. 

Introductory  Lessons  in  English  ,  Literature. 
By  I.   C.   McNeill,   President  of  the   Seventh 
Wisconsin    State   Normal    School,   and    S.    A. 
Lynch,  Teacher  of  English  in  the  Central  High 
School,    Superior,    Wis.    Cloth.     Price,    $1.00. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
The  authors  of  this  book,   in  its  preparation 
evidently   believe   that   the   best   presentation   of 
the  subject  of  English   literature  is  that  which 
creates  in  the  student  a  taste  for  good  reading. 
It  contains  some  of  the  best  selections  from  stan- 
dard works,  arranged  with  care  to  bring  out  the 
different  art  forms  of  our  language  in  both  prose 
and  poetry.    Each  selection  is  followed  by  exer- 
cises  intended   to   arouse  a  thorough   analytical 
study  of  its  lines,  and  a  clear  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  author's  thought;  and  a  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  the  selection  as  a  piece 
of  classic  literature. 

How  to  Teach  Reading  and  Composition.  By 
J.  J.  Burns,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York. 

The  writer  has  in  mind,  in  preparing  this  vol- 
ume, the  necessity  of  training  the  boys  and  girls 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language  properly. 
He  has  made  some  excellent  selections  from 
standard  authors,  and  thoroughly  examines  both 
thought  and  construction.  Sometimes  this  is 
done  by  notes  and  observations,  and  sometimes 
by  direct  questions. 


New     Education     Readers.      A   Synthetic  and 

Phonic    Word   Method   of   Teaching  •  Reading. 

By  A.  J.  Demarest  and  Wm.  H.  Van  Sickle. 

Book    Three,    Cloth,    Square    i2mo.    Price   40 

cents.    American   Book  Company,  New  York. 

An  admirable  little  volume,  intended  for  work 

in  the  second  school  year.    The  work  is  divided 

so  as  to  conform  with  the  months  of  the  year, 

possessing  an   adaptability  to   nature   work.    Its 

selections  are  well  made,  and  will  tend  to  create 

in  the  child  interest  in  reading,  and  a  desire  for 

good  reading. 

A  Text-Book  of  Psychology.    By  Daniel  Put 
nam,    LL.    D.,    Professor    of    Psychology    and 
Pedagogy  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  Col- 
lege.   Cloth,     i2mo,    300    pages.     Price,  $1.00. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
This    work    is    equally    well    adapted    for    the 
general  reader  and  for  the  student.    It  presents 
in  simple  and  direct  language  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  psychology. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  moral   nature  and 
moral    law,    the    evil    effects    of    hypnotism    are 
clearly  indicated,  and  the  subject  of  the  emotions 
receives  more  attention  than  is  usual. 

Oral  Lesson  Book  in  Hygiene,  by  Henrietta 
Aurelia  My  rick.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York. 

The  young  pupil  is  very  apt  to  find  the.  study 
of  hygiene  dry  and  uninteresting.  The  author  in 
this  little  volume  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  con- 
versational way,  and  relieves  it  of  much  dullness. 

For  the  beginners  of  the  important  study  of 
physiology  we  have  seen  no  books  better  prepared 
than  the  New  Century  Primer  of  Hygiene,  by 
Mrs.  Jeannette  Winter  Hall,  and  the  Intermedi- 
ate Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  Winfield  S.  Hall, 
and  Jeannette  Winter  Hall,  and  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York  city.  An 
outline   of   the    whole   subject   of   physiology   is 

?;iven  in  these  volumes,  in  language  that  is  free 
rom  technical  terms,  and  easily  understood  and 
comprehended  by  any  child.  The  style  is  not 
that  of  a  treatise,  but  rather  of  a  story,  which  is 
so  well  told  that  this  usually  dry  subject  will 
become  interesting  to  the  young  pupil  for  whom 
it  is  intended. 

El  Capitan  Veneno,  by  D.  Pedro  A.  De  Alar- 
con.  Edited  by  George  Griffin  Brownell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Alabama.  Price,  50  cents.  American  Book 
Company,   New  York. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO. 

Two-Book    Course    in    English,    by    Mary    F. 

Hyde.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  author  of  this  two-volume  course  of 
study  of  the  English  language  is  well  qualified 
to  make  it  valuable.  She  has  certainly  done  so. 
The  books  are  prepared  for  beginners,  and 
provide  for  .  a  three  years'  course.  The 
author  expresses  the  aims  of  the  work  as 
being  to  develop  the  child's  power  of  thought, 
to  form  in  him  habits  of  correct  expression,  and 
to  give  him  a  taste  for  good  literature.  The 
books  furnish  a  natural  course  of  development  of 
language  together  with  a  well-planned  study  of 
grammar.    The  illustrations  in  the  first  volume 
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are  good,  and  the  typographical  appearance  of 
the  books  is  well  up  to  the  high  standard  of  this 
house. 

Lessons  for  Little  Readers  by  E.  G.  Regal,    D. 

C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  reading  book  for  the  first  school  year,  to  be 
used  as  supplementary  for  sight  reading.  An 
ideal  book  in  every  respect. 

Stories  cf  Pioneer  Life,  by  Florence  Bass.    D 

C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Some  actual  happenings  in  the  lives  of  the 
early  settlers  of  our  country,  well  and  interest- 
ingly told.    Designed  for  young  people. 

Strange    Peoples,    by    Frederick    Starr.    D.    C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  well-written  volume  filled  with  interesting 
sketches  of  the  less-known  people  of  the  world. 

We  have  received  several  of  Heath's  Home  and 
School  Classics,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  They  are  published  both  in  paper  and 
cloth,  at  the  low  price  of  10c.  and  15c.  in  paper 
and  20c,  25c.  and  30c.  in  cloth. 

A  fine  addition  to  the  teachers'  library  is  Read- 
ing. A  Manual  for  Teachers,  by  Mary  E. 
Laing;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers. 
It  is  so  practically  written  and  so  clearly  dis- 
cusses the  psychology  of  underlying  principles  in 
reading,  that  it  will  be  of  much  value  to  the 
teacher  who  peruses  it. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  are 
just  about  to  issue  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France 
par  Deux  Enfants,  illustrated,  and  abridged  and 
edited,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  C.  Fontaine, 
Director  of  French  in  the  high  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

This  work  in  its  original  form,  which,  of  course, 
was  far  too  large  to  be  used  by  American  pupils, 
is  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  texts  in 
France.  In  the  form  of  a  story  about  two  French 
boys,  the  pupil  is  carried  through  France,  and  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  people,  customs,  man- 
ners and  industries,  and  acquires  at  the  same 
time  an  extensive  and  practical  vocabulary,  as 
so  many  words  are  not  commonly  met  with  in 
purely  literary  productions. 

Kant  on  Education,  being  Volume  36  in  Heath's 
Pedagogical  Library,  will  appear  in  May.  This 
is  a  translation  of  the  great  philosopher's  Ueber 
Padogogik,  by  Anette  Churton.  C.  A.  Foley  Rhys 
Davids  has  written  a  suggestive  and  timely  in- 
troduction to  the  volume,  pointing  out  the  exact 
contribution  which  Kant  has  made  to  pedagogy. 
The  translation  has  been  provided  with  a  running 
marginal  index,  and  represents  the  first  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  present  Kant's  great  work 
in  English.  The  publishers  are  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company,  Boston. 

Civil  Government,  by  J.  R.  Flickinger,  A.  M., 
Sc.  D.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
One  of  the  best  texts  that  shows  the  develop- 
ment  of  government  in  the   United   States,   and 
the  transition  from  different  local  systems. 


THE  MACMILLAN  CO. 

Poe's  Prose  Tales,  Edited  and  Selected  by  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman  and  George  Edward 
Woodberry.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  City. 

This  little  leather-bound,  pocket  edition  of 
Poe's  prose  tales,  contains  within  its  covers  some 
of  the  best  sketches  that  came  from  his  pen. 
It  also  gives  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  life, 
character  and  literary  service  of  this  genius  of 
American  letters,  and  notes  upon  the  selections. 
The  editorship,  the  author  from  whom  the 
selections  are  made,  together  with  the  beauty  and 
convenience  of  the  binding  and  size,  and  the  low 
price  of  the  book,  will  make  it  a  popular  addi- 
tion to  the  publisher's  fine  list. 

The  Common  Sense  of  Commercial  Arithme- 
tic, by  George  Hall.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

This  volume  deals  with  such  phases  of  com- 
mercial arithmetic  as  are  applicable  to  the  prac- 
tical work  of  life.  It  is  especially  valuable  in 
practical  problems  presented. 

Experimental  Psychology,  by  Edward  Brad- 
ford Titchener.  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    Price,  $1.60. 

It  requires  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  auth- 
or's subject,  such  as  we  do  not  possess,  to  give  a 
review  of  this  book  that  would  be  either  just 
or  valuable.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  taking  up  the  subjects  of  Sensation.  Af- 
fection. Attention,  and  Action.  The  second  deals 
with  Perception,  Idea  and  the  Association  of 
Ideas.  The  author,  from  a  superficial  view- 
point, seems  to  have  a  well-systemized  plan  of 
dissection  and  analysis  of  the  human  conscious- 
ness, that  will  interest  the  student  of  psychology. 

The  Blaisdell  Speller,  by  Etta  Austin  Blais- 
dell  and  Mary  Francis  Blaisdell.  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

The  authors  nlan  their  work  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  developing  in  the  pupils  such  power 
that  they  may  be  able  to  spell  not  only  words 
which  they  have  studied,  but  words  never  seen 
by  them  or  seen  only  occasionally.  Eye  training 
and  ear  training  lessons  are  a  feature  with  this 
end  in  view. 

Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geography,  Third  Book, 
by  Ralph  S.  Tarr  B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  A.f  and  Frank 
M.  McMurry.  Ph.  D.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Europe  and  other  continents,  with  a  review  of 
North  America,  is  the  subject  of  this  volume- 
Much  can  be  said  for  the  completeness,  the  prac- 
ticality and  the  arrangement  of  this  book.  It  is 
published  in  8vo  form,  its  illustrations  are  taken 
largely  from  photograohs.  and  its  maps  are  clear 
and  correct.  The  subject  matter  is  thorough 
and  authentic. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  Arthur  Schultze, 
Ph.  D.,  and  F.  L.  Sevenoak,  A.  M.     The  Mac- 
millan Company.  New  York. 
To  our  observation  the  successful  and  attain- 
able   study    of   geometry    depends    largely   upon 
whether  or  not  the  beginner  grasps  and  under- 
stands   first    principles,    and    his    work    is    sys- 
tematically developed.    This  is  the  worthy   aim 
of  the  authors  of  this  book. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

Greek  Sculpture,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Company. 
A  collection  of  sixteen  pictures  of  Greek  mar- 
bles. The  author  has  gathered  in  this  volume  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  gives  the  interpretation 
of  each  picture  shown.  Some  of  the  most  fa- 
mous representations  of  Greek  art  are  shown. 
The  introduction  points  out  some  characteristics 
of  Greek  sculpture. 

The  Woodpeckers,  by  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm. 

Houghton,  Mifflin*  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  author  deals  with  this  single  group  of 
birds  in  a  manner  decidedly  interesting,  and  the 
reader  appreciates  that  she  has  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  her  subject.  The  book  will  attract  read- 
ers of  any  age  who  have  any  interest  whatever 
in  birds.  Fully  illustrated  and  contains  five 
colored  plates  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  the  lead- 
ing bird  artist  in  America. 

The  Riverside  Biographical  Series,  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  here- 
tofore been  alluded  to  in  these  columns  as  books 
of  much  value.  Wc  have  recently  received  John 
Marshall,  by  James  Bradley  Thayer;  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  by  Walter  Allen;  Lewis  and  Clark,  by 
W.  R.  Lighton. 

Titian,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.    Houghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  collection  of  fifteen  pictures  and  a  portrait 
of  the  painter,  with  introduction  and  interpreta- 
tion of  each  picture. 

Everyday  Birds,  by  Bradford  Torrey.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  very  valuable  book  in  the  study  of  nature. 
Well-written  descriptions  of  the  more  common 
birds,  their  habits  and  characteristics.  The  col- 
ored plates  are  exceptionally  good. 


6INN  &  CO. 

Easy  Stories,  by  Elizabeth  A.  Turner.    Ginn  & 

Co.,  Boston. 

Miss  Turner  has  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  childhood  a  very  delightful  little  volume,  un- 
der the  above  caption.  Appreciating  the  desire 
of  the  child  for  that  accomplishment  so  peculiar 
to  the  first  days  of  their  knowledge  of  reading, 
to  read  a  "whole  story"  their  "own-self,"  she 
has  prepared  this  little  volume  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  stories  contained  are  such  as  will 
fascinate  the  child,  and,  moreover,  are  sensible. 
The  printer  has  done  well  his  part  in  preparing 
the  book,  and  the  illustrations  are  good. 

Wigwam   Stories,  compiled  by  Mary  Catherine 

Judd.    Ginn  &  Company. 

This  is  a  volume  of  stories  told  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  traditional  or  otherwise,  and  have 
been  gathered  and  written  in  pleasing  style  by 
the  author.  The  illustrations  are  made  by  Angel 
de  Cora,  an  Indian  girl. 

Irvixg's  Sketch  Book,  edited  by  Mary  E.  Litch- 
field.   Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  a  complete  edition,  carefully  annotated. 

Printed   in   clear,    large   type.    A   sketch   of  the 

author  is  also  given 


English  History,  by  D.  H.  Montgomery.    Ginn 

&  Company,  Boston. 

A  recent  edition  of  this  superior  work,  giving 
all  recent  facts  of  English  history,  up  to  present 
date. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Elementary  Inductive  Geography,  by  Mary  R. 

Davis,  and  Chas.  W.  Deane,  Ph.  D.    Potter  & 

Putnam  Co.,  New  York. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  pupils 
below  the  fifth  school  year.  It  seems  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  authors  to  interest  the  child  in  and 
make  him  acquainted  with  plant  and  animal  life, 
with  social,  industrial  and  commercial  condi- 
tions of  the  people,  and  with  the  physical  feat- 
ures of  the  earth  in  their  relation  to  man.  Life 
upon  the  earth,  and  its  employments,  is  evidently 
the  central  idea.  The  work  is  splendidly  illus- 
trated, and  is  so  usable  and  practical  that  it 
ou^ht  to  be  well   received. 

Concerning  Children.  By  Charlotte  Perkins 
Getman.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Price,  $1.25. 

The  student  of  the  child  will  find  this  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  his  list  of  reading  upon  that 
subject.  It  is  designed  to  aid  in  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  life  and  development  of  children, 
combining  philosophy,  wit,  and  satire  in  one 
volume.    It  is  a  sensible  and  readable  book. 

Chatty    Readings    in    Elementary     Science. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Three  books  of  the  series  in  Nature  Knowl- 
edge have  been  sent  us  by  the  publishers.  All 
are  highly  illustrated,  and  are  written  in  a  con- 
versational style  that  is  simple  and  attractive. 
A  great  variety  of  birds,  animals,  insects,  etc., 
are  taken  up  and  their  characteristics  discussed. 

English  Grammar,  by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.  D., 
and  Augustus  H.  Kelly,  A.  M.  Thompson, 
Brown  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  grammar  embracing  the  essentials  of  the 
structure  of  the  English  sentence,  but  simple 
enough  to  be  clear  to  the  grammar  school  pupil. 

Liberty  Documents,  selected  and  prepared  by 
Mabel  Hill.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
This  is  a  valuable  volume  for  students  of  con- 
stitutional history.  The  selections  have  been 
carefully  made  and  the  notes  and  suggestions 
are  especially  helpful. 

We  have  received  a  practical  little  book  con- 
taining 550  selections  for  grammatical  analysis. 
The  compilers  are  Maria  W.  Bishop,  of  the  Cort- 
land Normal  School,  and  Thomas  J.  McEvoy,  of 
Brooklyn. 

Atwood's  Standard  School  Algebra  has  been 
adopted  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  for  the  high  schools  of  that  city. 

Carroll's  Geological  Series,  Around  the  World, 
have  been  adopted  as  regular  text-books  by  the 
board   of  education,   Indianapolis. 
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A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsf ord's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Taken  when  you  are  tired  and 
completely  worn  out,  can't  sleep 
and  have  no  appetite,  it  imparts 
new  life  and  vigor  to  both  brain 
and  body  by  supplying  the  needed 
tonic  and  nerve  food. 

A  Tonic  for  Debilitated 
Men  and  Women. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Lane's   Primary   Picture  Cards.    Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Language   Lessons.    S.   Y.   Gillan   &   Company, 
Milwaukee. 

Soll  und  Haben,  George  T.  Files,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C, 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Marie-Louise,  edited  by  H.  A.  Guerber.    D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Scrap-Book  Recitations,  by  H.  M.  Sopher,  T. 
S.  Denison,  Chicago. 

Comfort  and   Exercise,   by  Mary   Perry  King. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Selections  from  Aus  danischer  Zeit,  by  Laur- 
ence Fossler.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Leberecht  Huhuchen,  by  Arnold  Werner-Span- 
hoofd.     D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Quincy  Word  List,  by  Frank  E.  Parlin,  A. 
M.     The  Morse  Company.  New  York. 

Spencerian    Penmanship,     (Vertical    Edition). 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

French  Syntax  and  Composition,  by  Jeanne  M. 
Bauvet.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Materials  for  German  Composition,  L.  E. 
Horning,   D.   C.    Heath  &  Co.,   Boston. 

French  Grammar,  by  H.  W.  Fraser  and  J. 
Squair.    D.   C.  Heath  &  Co.,   Boston. 

Bird  Day;  How  to  Prepare  For  It,  by  Charles 
A.  Babcock.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

Our  Teeth,   Victor   C.   Bell,   M.   D.,   D.D.   S. 

Young  America  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
• 
Notes  for  Teachers  of  English   Composition, 

by  G.  R.  Carpenter.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Chandogya-Upanisad,  by  Charles  Edgar  Little, 
Ph.  D.    American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

St.  Basil  on  Greek  Literature,  by  Edward  R- 
Maloney.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United 
States,  by  Edward  Bicknell.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Company.,  Boston. 

1,000  Words  to  Spell  Mark,  Use  and  Define, 
by  Gertrude  C.  Ellis.  William  G.  Smith  & 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Story  of  Little  Nell,  by  Charles  Dickens, 
Edited  with  an  introduction  bv  Jane  Gordon. 
Price  50  Cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York. 

The  Beacon  Biographies,  published  by  Small. 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  a  series  of  well 
written  accounts  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  men  of  all  callings.  They  are  brief,  but 
especially  adapted  to  school  use.  The  lives  of 
Daniel  Webster,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  from  the  pen  of  M.  A.  De 
Wolfe  Howe,  and  of  Robert  Browning,  written 
by  Arthur  Waugh,  are  among  those  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing. 

"The  unlucky  men  all  are  kin;  they  all  ha\*e 
certain  qualities  alike,"  says  "An  American 
Mother"  in  the  February  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
"They  have  eyes  keen  to  look  into  the  root  of 
things,  but  which  also  dream  dreams  and  see 
visions;  they  have  hot  human  blood,  they  love 
or  hate  in  no  half-way  measure.  To  each  of 
them,  too,  comes  at  times — no  matter  what  the 
business  or  pursuit  may  be  by  which  they  strive  to 
push  their  way  among  men  and  to  grow  rich — a 
sudden  disgust  of  it,  heartfelt  and  real,  a  con- 
tempt for  the  work  and  for  its  successes.  They 
dream  of  something  before  them  better  than 
money  or  office,  and  they  try  to  clutch  at  it.  So 
they  go  through  life,  groping  for  success  with 
one  hand  and  for  their  dream  with  the  other, 
and — thev  lose  both.  We  must  choose  either 
God  or  Mammon  as  master  and  keep  faith  with 
him  if  we  mean  to  succeed." 


Nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  sunshine 
to  peaches,  and,  to  make  knowledge  valua- 
ble, you  must  have  the  cheerfulness  of  wis- 
dom.— Emerson. 
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A  LACK  IN   THE  PRACTICAL  EDUCA- 
TION OF  GIRLS 

There  is  too  great  a  lack  in  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  our  girls.  Such  a  practical  phase  of  a 
woman's  life  as  the  realization  and  meeting  of 
honest  obligations  never  enters  into  a  girl's  studies 
at  school,  college,  or,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  even  at  home.  We  go  on  and  let  our  girls 
study  useless  ologies  and  isms,  and  accumulate  a 
vast  amount  of  undigested  and  unintelligible  in- 
formation which  never,  even  for  a  single  moment, 
will  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  them  in  their  lives. 
But  of  the  practical  things,  yes,  the  fundamental 
principles  which  must  govern  their  lives,  they  are 
taught  either  nothing  or  little.  There  is  where 
we  are  floundering  in  this  country,  despite  our 
boasts  of  progress  in  matters  educational.  The 
things  we  ought  to  know  we  know  not,  and  the 
things  which  avail  little  are  often  our  choicest 
boasts. — Edward  Bok,  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal for  June.  

THE  OLD  GRANITE  STATE  RIGHT 
IN  IT 

New  Hamoshire  is  not  only  a  summer  play- 
ground, but  for  that  early  vacationist,  the  fisher- 
man, it  is  a  rendezvous  of  wide  renown. 

Its  mountains  are  known  far  and  wide  for  their 
grandeur,  but  they  are  no  more  widely  known 
than  its  lakes,  of  which  few  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  a  greater  number. 

Some  of  them,  like  Winnipesaukee  and  Suna- 
pee,   are  of    great    area    and    renowned    fishing 


grounds,  while  others,  numbering  well  toward  a 
hundred,  are  of  varying  size,  but  nevertheless, 
excellent  fishing  resorts. 

Every  one  of  New  Hampshire's  lakes  is  more 
than  well  stocked  with  the  choicest  varieties  of 
very  kind  of  fish,  and  invariably  their  size  is 
extraordinary. 

There  is  one  very  prominent  and  favorable 
feature  which  makes  the  lakes  of  New  Hampshire 
popular  with  the  fishing  fraternity,  and  that  is  the 
exceptional  facilities  for  reaching  them.  The 
General  Pass'r  Dept.  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R., 
Boston,  issues  several  descriptive  pamphlets  on 
outdoor  sports,  namely,  "Fishing  and  Hunting," 
"Lakes  and  Streams,"  "Lake  Sunapee,"  either  of 
which  is  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  a 
two-cent  stamp  for  each  book.  If  you  are  a  fish- 
erman, send  for  them;   they  will  interest  you. 


12.40  NOON  THE  FLORIDA  LIMITED 

The  Standard  Train  of  the  Present  Date 

First  to  leave  New  York  (daily  except  Sunday) 
via  P.  R.R.  and  Southern  Ry.  First  arriving  St. 
Augustine.  First  in  every  respect.  Two  other 
fast  trains  daily  by  the  Southern  Railway.  Draw- 
ing-Room, Compartment  cars  through ;  Dining 
car  service.  N.  Y.  Offices,  271  and  1185  Broad- 
way. Alex.  S.  Thweatt  Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 


The  first  and  last  thing  demanded  of 
genius  is  love  of  truth. — Goethe. 


JfEW  M?  \7 J* EXCELLED 

The  Hyde  Two-Book 
Course  in  English 

Meets  perfectly  the  needs  of  the  Regents'  Schools.  These  books  are 
sufficient  in  scope  to  cover  the  elementary,  the  advanced  and  the  first  year's 
work  in  English.  The  fact  that  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  Regents' 
course  are  included  in  the  body  of  the  book,  each  in  its  proper  place,  logically 
developed,  is  a  great  advantage.  Matters  so  taught  are  more  easily  under- 
stood, more  readily  applied,  and  more  surely  remembered  than  when  pre- 
sented as  supplementary  exercises  to  prepare  for  examinations. 


Examine  the  H^DE  BOOKS'  before  making  your  adoption 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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A  GOLD  MINE  FOR  THE  VACATIONIST 
FREE 

Well,  summer  time  makes  us  think  of  vacations, 
but  where  to  go  is  the  question. 

New  England  is  one  great  pleasure  ground,  and 
either  at  the  shore  or  in  the  glorious  mountains 
there  is  variety  enough  to  satisfy  all.  There  are 
ample  accommodations  in  every  region,  and  the 
luxuriant  furnishings  and  sumptuous  table  which 
the  inn-keeper  provides  has  gained  for  New  Eng- 
land a  reputation  of  extensive  proportions.  An- 
other feature  which  gives  New  England  a  decided 
prominence  as  a  summer  resort  are  the  excep- 
tional transportation  facilities  at  the  command  of 
the  tourist.  It  matters  not  from  which  point  you 
gain  entrance  to  the  region,  for  in  every  direction 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  a  service  which 
includes  through  express  trains  equipped  with 
modern  parlor  and  sleeping-cars.  Its  Passenger 
Department,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  com- 
piles a  book  know  as  "Summer  Resorts  and 
Tours,"  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  "vacation 
pointer."  It  includes  a  list  of  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses,  rates,  routes,  maps  and  steamer  con- 
nections. Send  for  it — it  is  free,  and  contains 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  vacations. 


Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing,  for 
in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 
— Gal.  6:p. 


AN  INTERESTING  REPORT 

All  villages  of  New  York,  employing  superin- 
tendents, are  mentioned  below,  with:  (a)  esti- 
mated population;  (b)  net  enrollment  for  the 
year;  (c)  high  school  registration;  (d)  annual 
cost  per  pupil  for  ordinary  school  purposes : 

(a)        (b)       (c)       (d) 

Albion..... 5,000  850  190    $2521 

Batavia 9,000  1,626  164  30  43 

Canandaigua    . .,    ...  7,000  982  243  2227 

Catskill 5,777  858  129  27  78 

Cortland 10,000  1,087  73  18  84 

Glens  Falls 1,200  1,606  90  2442 

Haverstraw 5,500  946  123  21  62 

Herkimer 5,800  1,021  124  22  92 

Hoosick  Falls 7,000  942  146  26  89 

Malone 5,500  1,470  253?    23  80 

Mechanicville    5,500  943  98  22  10 

Norwich *6,5<x>  1,017  204  1978 

Oneonta *7,ooo  1,184  181  19  50 

Owego 6,000  987  160  29  37 

Penn  Yan 5,000  823  174  20  78 

Plattsburg 9,733  1,802  171  20  79 

Port  Chester 8,500  1,347  72  29  89 

Saratoga 14,000  2.383  176  26  48 

Seneca  Falls 5,890  936  165  19  92 

Sing  Sing 8,500  1,109  143  *7  12 

Tonawanda 7,800  1,792  160  20  38 

White  Plains 8,000  1,156  155  3836 

Waterford 6,500  1,022  114  2000 

♦School  District. 


■rjr  life    iikt 


PRANG'S   PERFECT  POTTERY 

UNIVERSALLY  RECOGNIZED  AS 

Pleasing  in  its  simplicity 

Enticing:  in  variety 

Reasonable  in  price 

Fascinating  in  form  and  color 

Essential  in  studying  art 

Carefully  selected  for  educational  needs 

Thoroughly  adapted  to  the  schoolroom 

These  models  were  designed  and  manufactured  to  be  used  with  the  Prang 
Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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WILL  SPEAK  AT  EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 

The  following  engagements  for  commence- 
ment and  educational  meetings  have  been  made 
by  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion : 

Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner:  June 
21,  New  York  training  school  for  teachers ;  June 

24,  Fonda;  June  25,  Oneonta  State  Normal 
school;  June  26.  Canandaigua;  June  27,  Seneca 
Falls;  July  5,  State  teachers'  association,  Buf- 
falo; July  6,  Educators'  Day,  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, Buffalo. 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers  :  June  14,  Albany  Nor* 
mal  College;  June  25,  Plattsburg  State  Normal 
school;  July  3,  Regents'  convocation;  July  9, 
National  Education  association,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Danforth  E.  Ainsworth  :  June  21,  North- 
ville;  June  24,  Brockport  State  Normal  school; 
June  25,  Fredonia  State  Normal  school. 

Mr.  Isaac  H.  Stout:  June  21,  Waterford;  June 

25,  Millbrook;  June  27,  Dunkirk. 

Mr.  Sherman  Williams:  June  21,  Babylon; 
June  24,  Hillsboro ;  June  27,  Whitehall ;  June  28, 
Cortland  State  Normal  school. 

Mr.  Willis  D.  Graves:  June  24,  Richfield 
Springs ;  June  25,  Holley ;  June  27,  Friendship. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hill:  June  24,  Fort  Ann;  June  28, 
Cohoes. 

Mr.  John  C.  Bliss  :  June  24,  Redwood. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wright:  June  25,  Caledonia. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan  :  June  26,  Goshen. 


What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  that  I  can- 
not hear  what  you  say. — Emerson. 

Hm  yog  a  Blemlsb  ott  tjg  $Mn? 

Or  an  unsightly  disfigurement  which  yon  have  been 
afraid  to  have  removed  ?  Moles,  Warts,  Pimples,  Red 
Nose,  Freckles,  Discolorations,  etc.,  positively  removed 
without  cutting  by 

JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist 

Violet  Oream  25o.  37  Korth  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  H.  T. 

7?d>m+  Y\o ra  Columbia University— New  York  City.— 

VvavUvlv  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  amounting  to 

IT  /%!  I  a/to     $5,150  annually.    Degree  of  B.  8.  granted  on 

WVllvyv     completion  of  two-years*  Collegiate  Course 

followed  by  two-years*    course   leading  to 

Diploma  in  Elementary   Teaching,  Kindergarten,  Fine  Arts, 

Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Music,  or  Manual  Training. 

Graduate  courses   leading  to   Higher   Diploma,    Diploma    in 

Secondary  Teaching,  or  to  the  Degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.D. 

Catalogues  on  application  to  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RftSSELL,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

Syracuse   Penny   Blue   Prints 

Over  2,000  Different  Subjects. 
Complete  Catalogue  sells  for  10  cents. 
THE    PRANG    PLATINETTES  Mounted  on  Heavy 
Gray  Mats,  10  cents  net.    Unmounted  5  cents  net.    Size  of 
plate  about  7x9.    Set  of  twenty  unmounted  plates  in  special 
envelope,  $1.00. 

F*C»     PAT  WT?T  T    A-  Cf\       #2  and  464  Broadway 
•   JS.  \j\JLi  W  JLIjIj  GC  WV.j  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF 
METHODS   OF   TEACHING 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Richard  K.  Pibjs,  Prof.  Amos  W.  Farm  ham, 

Prof. Walker  G.  Rappleye  and  Miss  Harriet  E.  Stevens 

of  the  faculty  of  the  OSWEGO  STATE  NORMAL  AND 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  at  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

Course*  in  Pedagogical  Psychology,  Methods  of  Teaching 

Geography,    Grammar,    Number,    Arithmetic,    Reading  and 

Nature  Study. 

Session  begins  July  8th  and  ends  August  9th. 

For  terms  and  other  information  apply  to 

DR.   RICHARD  K.   PIEZ 


State  Normal  School, 


Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Educational 


%£ 


e^t 


Headquarters 

Pan-American 
Exposition    «£ 

Buffalo,  9C  Y. 
May  1st  to  November  1st,  1901 


No  provision  having  been  made  officially  for  an 
educational  headquarters,  at  the  request  of  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 
New  York  State,  a  front  room  on  ground  floor  of 
Johnstown  Flood  Building  has  been  set  aside  for 
Teachers  and  School  Officers. 

Easy  chair?,  reclining  sofas,  writing  material 
and  toilet  conveniences  will  be  furnished  free. 
Also  a  register  for  name,  boarding  place  and 
length  of  stay  in  city,  to  enable  you  to  reach  your 
friends.  Teachers  may  have  their  mail  addressed 
care  "Johnstown  Flood",  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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'      JUST    PUBLISHED— A    NOTABLE    TEXT-BOOK 

MORTON'S  ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY 

Like  the  elementary  book  of  the  series,  which  met  with  such  a  gratifying  reception,  merits  unqualified  approval  and  succm. 
It  is  absolutely  a  new  book  and  covers  the  field  of  geography  up  to  the  present  time. 

ITS  SUBJECT  MATTER  is  more  simple,  and  clearer  than  that  of  other  geographies  of  similar  grade,  and  la  admirably 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  pupils  for  whose  use  it  is  designed.  Woven  into  the  text  is  enough  of  vivid  descrip- 
tive matter— in  some  sense  non-essential,  but  important  in  giving  life  to  the  pages  and  attracting  the  pupil's  attention  and  interest  to 
that  which  is  essential. 

THE  MAPS,  made  by  a  new  process,  are  marvels  of  beauty  and  clearness.  A  simple  comparison  of  them  with  the  map* 
of  other  geographies  will  demonstrate  their  marked  superiority.  The  surface  features  of  the  various  countries  are  so  represented  as 
to  impress  strongly  on  the  mind,  through  the  eye,  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  As  far  as  possible,  the  maps  are  on  the  eame 
scale.    The  Reference  Maps  not  only  supplement  the  regular  study  maps,  but  are  in  themselves  a  good  family  atlas. 

ILLUSTRATIONS :  In  this  respect,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  nothing  is  at  hap-hazard.  Care  was  taken  to  have  every 
illustration  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  text,  as  well  as  to  avoid  grouping  cuts  so  as  to  thrust  upon  the  pupil's  attention  a  multi- 
plicity of  unrelated  ideas.  Each  illustration  has  a  single  story  to  tell  and  tells  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  clear  impression  on  the 
mind.  The  illustrations  are  the  work  of  the  best  artists  and  engravers  and  their  artistic  excellence  will  be  appreciated  even  by  the 
casual  observer. 

OTHER  LEADING  TEXT-BOOKS 


Morton's  Elementary  Geography 
Avery's  Physios 

Soudder's  Mew  History  of  the  United  States 
Scudder's  Short  History  of  the  United  States 


The  Progressive  Course  in  Beading- -five  books 
Williams1  Choice  Literature   six  books 
Shaw's-Baokns'  Outlines  of  Literature  —  English 

and  American 
Wayland's-Chapin's  Political  Economy 


Catalogues  and  price  lists  will  be  mailed  on  application.    Correspondence  concerning  our  publications  is  cordially  invited. 

BUTLER,     SHELDON     &     COMPANY 


New  Yo  rk 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Boston 


"SE  THE   BEST 

FOR  DRAFTING,  SKETCHING   Eagle  No.  814  Draughting,  or 

No.  251  Nerograph. 
FOR  FREE-HAND  DRAWING 

Eagle  Standard  Nos.  1^,  2^,  8& 
FOR  VERTICAL  WRITING    Eagle  Vertical  Pens  Nos.  1,  2,  4, 

5,  6,  7  and  8. 
FOR  SHADING   OR   ORDINARY   WRITING 

Eagle  Steel  Pens  Nos.  120,  170,  370,  410,  460,  480,  560. 
COLORED  PENCILS-A11  Colors. 
EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPASS  No.  569  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  samples  and  mentior  this  publication. 

EAGLE    PENCIL    CO. 

NEW    YORK 


laboratory 

Equipment 

for 

Science 

£eacbtna 


L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co. 

BOSTON 


A  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  ADOPTION 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  BOOKS 

or 

Judson  &  Bender's 
Graded   Literature    R.ea,ders 

WERE  ADOPTED  BT 

WASHINGTON,  j).  C. 

ON 

September  io,    1900 

AMD   ON 

April  3,  1901 

THE  OTHER  NUMBERS  WERE 
ADOPTED   BY   A  UNANIMOUS  VOTE 

These  readers  have  already  been  adopted  by 


NEW  YORK 

BUFFALO 

PROVIDENCE 

TRENTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

DETROIT 

For  special  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange,  address* 

MaLynaLrd,  Merrill  ®.  Co. 

NEW  YORK 


NEW  HAVEN 

BRIDGEPORT 

BROOKLYN 

JERSEY  CITY 

ROCHESTER 

SAGINAW 


DES  MOINES 

BOSTON 

SYRACUSE 

HARTFORD 

WACO 

BELOIT,  Etc 
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TKe   Holtoiv  Primer 

Lights  to  Literature  Series 

By  M.  ADELAIDE  EOLTON 
Supervisor  of  Primary  School*,  Salt  Lake  City 

JUST  READY 

112  pages.    Price,  95  Cents. 

1.  It  is  a  Primer  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.    The  les- 
sons increase  in  difficulty  very  slowly. 

2.  The  lessons  have  dramatic  quality.    They  stimu- 
late a  natural  expression. 

3.  The  lessons  ere  varied  in  interest.    They  avoid 
monotony. 

4.  The  book  has  a  small  and  natural  vocabulary. 

5.  Each  lesson  is  short  and  a  logical  whole. 

6.  Action  lessons  are  frequent.    The  child  is  asked 
to  do  thingB,  not  merely  to  see  thingB. 

7.  The  book  Is  fully  illustrated  in  color  and  finest 
half-tone. 

8.  The  pictures  illustrate  the  text.    The  book  is  not 
made  up  of  mechanical  stories  written  about  pictures. 

9.  Special  care  has  been  need  In  the  selection  of  the 
type.    It  is  large,  open,  and  even-faced. 

WHY  NOT  EXAMINE  IT  ? 


Down  -  to  -  D&te  Maps 


WALL    MAPS 

Columb:a  Series  New  Physical  Series 

Keipert's  Physical  Series 

Keipert's  Classical  Series 
Globe  Series  New  Outline  Series 

Spruner-Bretschneider  Historical  Series 

GLOBES 

Terrestrial  Globes  Slated  Globes 

Celestial  Globes  Relief  Globes 

ATLASES 

Indexed  atlas  of  the  world 

New  Universal  atlas  of  the  world 

New  Imperial  atlas  of  the  world 
Bible  Atlas 
Our  new  Editions  include  the  census 
reports  for  1900 


Chicago 


RAND.    NcNALLY 


&    COMPANY  New   York 


TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  RECORD 

Published  Bi-monthly,  except  July. 
Subscription  price,  $1.00  per  annum;  single  numbers,  20  cents,  and  extra  copies,  $10  a  hundred. 

The  Record  is  supported  by  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  May  Number  (about  125  pp.)  will  be  a  convenient 
Source  Book  in  Child  Study,  as  it  will  contain  reprints  (with 
notes  and  introductions  by  Professor  E.  S.  Thorndike)  of  the  most 
important  articles  in  Child  Study,  which,  in  their  original  form  are 
either  practically  inaccessible  or  too  expensive  for  use  by  the  average 
student. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  EDITOR  OF  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  RECORD 

Columbia  University,  New  York 
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Hornellsville,  N.  Y. — By  means  of  your  assistance,  for  which  I  thank  you,  I  have  been  able  to 
secure  the  position  at  Hornellsville  as  teacher  of  music  and  drawing.  LULU  M.  CURTIS,  Moravia, 
N.  Y.,  May  2,  1901. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. — The  Board  have  elected  Miss  Carpenter,  your  candidate.  Prin.  A.  A. 
L AVERY,  May  8,  1901. 

Hancock,  N.  Y. — Through  your  agency  I  was  elected  to  the  position  at  Hancock  and  began  my 
work  Monday  morning.  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  prompt  attention.  FLORENCE  G. 
BARNES,  May  8,  1901. 

Groton,  N.  Y.— Last  Friday,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Groton,  I  made  a  per- 
sonal application  and  was  elected  to  the  position  of  training  class  teacher.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  the  efficient  assistance  you  have  rendered  me  in  this  matter.     EDNA  M.  HEATH,  May  10,  1901. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. — Enclosed  find  check  for  the  amount  of  your  commission.  I  wish  to  express  ray 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  your  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Hope  to  find  my  work  in  Delhi  both 
pleasant  and  congenial.     ELEANOR  A  BAKER,  May  14,  1901. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. — I  have  received  the  appointment  in  Hempstead,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  assistance.     DAISY  E.  CUMMINGS,  May  15,  1901. 

Salamanca,  N.  Y. — I  have  just  signed  contract  to  teach  in  Salamanca  the  next  school  year.  I 
sincerely  thank  you.     MABEL  B.  SWEET,  May  15,  1901. 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y. — At  Mr.  Diamond's  suggestion  I  came  to  Tonawanda  to-day  to  consult  about 
the  high  School  position  in  English.  After  a  talk  with  him  and  some  members  of  the  school  board  they 
offered  me  the  position  and  I  accepted.  I  believe  it  was  very  largely  on  the  strength  of  your  cordial 
recommendation  that  I  secured  the  place  so  promptly.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kind  and 
timely  aid,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  work  here  next  year  will  justify  your  words  and  Mr.  Dia- 
mond's anticipations.     RACHEL  LEWIS  DITHRIDGE,  May  18,  1901. 

Stamford,  N.  Y. — Miss  Weigand  began  her  work  yesterday.  Thank  you  for  your  prompt  service. 
Prin.  S.  L.  HOWE,  May  12,  1901. 

Patterson,  N.  Y. — I  have  received  the  offer  of  $420  in  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  and  have  accepted  the 

glace.  Kindly  write  me  what  arrangement  can  be  made  in  regard  to  commission.  MABEL  L.  COM- 
TOCK,  May  21,  1901. 

Telegram. — Send  immediately  substitute.  French,  botany,  geology,  literature.  Thirteen  dollars, 
fare  paid.     Wire  answer.     Prin.  J.  EDWARD  SMITH,  North  Creek,  N.  Y.f  May  20. 

Telegram.— -Miss  Robinson,  Albany  Normal  Graduate,  will  come  to-morrow,  first  train.  To  Prin. 
J.  EDWARD  SMITH,  May  2a 

North  Creek,  N.  Y.— Miss  Robinson  arrived  yesterday  and  started  work  in  the  afternoon.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  your  selection,  and  I  am  positive  that  she  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  Thanks 
tor  your  courtesy  extended.     Prin.  J.  EDWARD  SMITH,  May  22,  1901. 

Verona,  N.  Y.— I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Lakewood,  N.  J  saying  that  I  have  been  elected 
to  the  position  of  third  primary  teacher,  and  I  have  accepted  the  position.  Thanks  for  your  kindness 
and  promptness.     LULU  B.  MORSE,  May  25,  1901. 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. — Last  Saturday  I  went  to  Mohawk  for  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Watson  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  to-night  I  received  notification  by  telegram  of  my  appointment,  to  the 

edition.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  assistance  in  securing  this  place.  L.  MAUDE  CARTER, 
ay  29,  1901. 

Hermon,  N.  Y. — I  have  just  received  notification  of  my  appointment  as  teacher  in  the  Philippines 
at  $1200  per  year— as  a  result  I  suppose  I  owe  you  $60.  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  the  assistance 
rendered,  and  shall  remember  you  when  in  need  of  such  help  in  the  future.  JESSE  F.  STINARD, 
May  29,  1901. 

Islip,  N.  Y. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  last  evening,  Miss  Robertson  was  elected 
assistant  kindergartner  in  our  school.    Thanks  for  your  assistance.     Prin.  M.  I.  HUNT,  May  29, 1901. 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — I  enclose  testimonials  sent.  The  Board  have  engaged  Miss  Carrie  G.  Swart- 
wout,  of  Westerlo,  N.  Y.  for  the  7th  and  8th  grades.  Thanks  for  your  assistance.  Prin.  ARTHUR 
R.  MARVIN,  May  31,  1901. 

Schuylervillb,  N.  Y. — Received  official  notification  this  P.  M.  of  my  election  by  the  Schuylerville 
Board  of  Education  to  take  charge  of  the  first  grammar  grade.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  prompt 
service  and  manifest  interest.     ANNA  ROSALIE  MINCH,  June  1,  1901. 

Groton,  N.  Y. — I  visited  Groton  last  Thursday  and  was  elected  principal  of  their  high  school  on 
Saturday  evening.  Your  recommendation  helped  me  very  much.  I  thank  you  most  heartily.  C.  W. 
VANDEGRIFT,  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1901. 

Now  is  the  time  to  register.   Send  for  application  from 

Harlan  P.  French,  Si  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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"THE    WORLD 
IS    MINE!" 

Edmond  Dantes,  COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO,  when  he  uttered  these  thrilling  words  had  a 
world  of  possibilities  before  him.     We  can  give  to  any  teacher  even  a  better  opportunity. 

WE    GIVE    THE    WORLD 

and  some  of  the  best  magazines  published  with  it.  In  brief,  we  have  secured  R.a.nd,  McNeJly  &» 
Co.'s  splendid  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  It  has  464  pages,  91  colored  maps,  accurate 
and  complete  in  every  detail.  The  divisions,  countries  and  states  of  the  world  are  all  given.  Accom- 
panying each  map  is  much  valuable  information,  up  to  date  in  every  respect,  concerning  area, 
physical  features,  climate,  agriculture,  horticulture,  live  stock,  fisheries,  manufactures,  population, 
minerals,  railways,  education,  politics,  etc.    We  wish  to 

GIVE  AN  ATLAS  TO  EVERY  TEACHER. 

who  is  not  a  subscriber  to  New  York  Education.     Will  you  have  one  ? 

New  York  Education  (new  subscribers)  and  $1.00  )  » ^4K  #**••  ^1  i\i\ 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas .50  \  DOXfl  Ior  *>*-UU 

Then  for  both  new  subscribers  and  old  subscribers  to  New  York  Education  who  renew,  we  make 
these  offers: 

New  York  Education $1.00      '     *| 

t^X*  Revlew8.(new: sutecrib!rs onl>'> .  ■  .  -  .      »•£  $5.oo  [All  for  $3.15 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas .50  J 

New  York  Education  $1.00  ^| 

Te«W  World      -..-.--.       ,.00  $3.S4A11  for  $2.15 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas .50  J 

Popular  Educator,  Primary  Education,  School  Bulletin,  or  American  Primary  Teacher  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Teachers'  World. 

New  York  Education $1.00  ^ 

mrld'sEvent.      -.--..        ^.50  ^  j.  Ajj  fep  $j  9Q 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Atlas .50  J 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Orders  must  be  sent  direct  to  this  office. 

New  York  Education  Co. 

81  Chapel  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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h      \  NEW  ENGLAND  LAKES. 


■ 


Illustrated  descriptive  pamphlets  (containing 
complete  maps)  have  been  issued  under  the 
followinq  (dies,  and  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt 
of 2*  in  stamps  tor  each  book. on  application  to 
Passenger  Department, Boston. 

AUAIONO  SHORE. 
AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 
LAMES  AND  STREAMS, 
FISHING  AND  HUNTING. 
MERRIMACK  VALLEY. 
LAKE  MEMPHREMAGOG. 
THE  MONADNOCK  REGION. 
LAKE  SUNAPEE. 
SOUTHEAST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
SOUTHWEST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS. 
mi i  tv  of  the  CONNECTICUT 
^NORTHERN  VERMONT. 
THE  HOOSAC   COUNTRY 
m  DEERFIELD  VALLEY. 


;  PICTURESQUE  HEWEHHBND.SS',^1,,. 
Will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  6  cents  for  each  book 


LAND 


i 


Reached  by  tli 


Railroad 


foif&jfflf rates,  J&M&ndlk&frfffigft&ifse/fsf, 
jjidotfter  yjfvf&fe/fi/brffiafmn*  /he* 


D.J.FLiiuin  s 


^Vhn^^^MKs 


GEM1  PUSS*  A  *1CK£*  A£E» 
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Beautiful  nova  Scotia 


THE  NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Every  American  who  goes  there  calls  it  * 'beautiful  Nova  Scotia/'  It's  the  finest  vacation  land 
j!  in  North  America.  Climate  cool,  bracing  and  delightful.  Scenery  surpassingly  fine,  boating, 
j|  bathing,  biking,  fishing  every  where.  And  a  land  of  wonderful  history — the  Norsemen  landed 
J*  there  500  years  before  Columbus,  The  Acadians  Jived  there.— And  the  getting  there  is  so 
j!  delightful. 

THE  YARMOUTH  S.  S.  CO/S 
SUPERB  STEEL   STEAMERS 

k4 BOSTON"  and  "YARMOUTH,"  the  finest  steamers  of  their  class,  leave  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston, 
at  3  p,  if.  every  Tuesday  and  Friday ;  and  early  the  next  morning,  after  a  refreshin  ocean  sail, 
you  land  in  Yarmouth,  the  gateway  of  Nova  ScotiaT  and  itself  a  beautiful  spot, 

^"During  the  Summer  months  steamers  will  sail  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  at  2  p.  m. 

Guide  Books,  Deicriptive  Folders,  and  full  information  by  mail. 


H.  F.  HAMMOND,  Agent 

Pier  1,  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston 


Yarmouth  Steamship  Co. 


TEACHERS!!    VACATION!! 

Plan  to  take  a  trip  this  season  through  the  delightful 

"LAND   OF    EVANGELINE" 


«£ 


«£ 


IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 


reached  from   Boston  via  the 


DOMINION  ATLANTIC  RY.  LINE 

In    service    this   season,    the    elegant,    20-knot,   twin  screw  steamers   "PRINCE  GEORGE," 
•PRINCE  ARTHUR"  and  "PRINCE  EDWARD." 

DAILY  SERVICE  Boston  to  Yarmouth  beginning  about  July  1st. 

THE    IDEAL  VACATION    LAND 

UNDER  14  HOURS  BOSTON  TO  YARMOUTH 

For  all  information  and  advertising  matter  pertaining  to  scenery,  hotels,  rates,  etc.,  write  to 


F.  H.  ARMSTRONG,  G.  P.  A., 

Kentville,  Nova  Scotia. 


J.  F.  MA8TERS,  N.  E.  Sup't, 

228  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Herrick  and  Damon's 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Suggests  and  provides  for  the  kind  of  English  work  demanded  of 
Secondary  Schools  by  the  best  Eastern  Colleges 

"What  has  struck  me  especially  in  Herrick  and  Damon1*  Composition  and  Rhetoric  is  the  freshness  and  directness  with  which 
it  appeals  to  the  average  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl.  It  attacks  the  problem  of  writing  as  they  have  to  cope  with  it,  talks  the  plain 
and  vigorous  common  sense  which  they  are  likely  to  appreciate,  and  oilers  illustrations  which  are  often  striking  and  always  to  the 
point.    It  gets  at  the  student  in  a  way  most  Rhetorics  fail  to  do."— Herbert  Vaughn  Abbott,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


"I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Herrick  and  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  which  you  kindly  sent  me.  I  like  the  plan  of 
the  book  and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  teachable  one.  I  shall  recommend  it  among  others  for  secondary  schools."— Fred  P.  Emery, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


"I  have  just  received  the  copy  of  Herrick  and  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  I  find  the  work  as  fascinating  as  a  story; 
the  presentation  is  so  fresh  and  novel,  though  the  subject  Is  so  ancient,  that  it  is  a  delight  to  follow  the  authors1  treatment  even 
over  the  most  familiar  ground.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  examined.  I 
wish  it  could.be  mastered  by  all  my  students  previous  to  their  entering  college.  What  I  particularly  like  about  the  book  is  toe 
practical  work  in  composition  with  which  it  begins.  It  seems  so  natural  that  the  wonder  is  no  other  texts  have  begun  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  a  deplorable  mistake  to  teach  criticism  before  composition.  To  begin  with  critical  work  is  not  only  valueless  but 
damaging.  The  result  can  only  be  a  stilted  and  self-conscious  style,  devoid  of  simplicity  and  power.  After  expression  has  become 
easy  to  a  student,  he  will  easily  take  up  and  profit  by  critical  suggestions.  I  trust  this  work  will  have  the  popularity  it  deserve*.11— 
Carl  H.  Dudley,  Assistant  Prqfeesor  of  Rhetoric,  Hamilton  College,  Clin  tan,  N.  Y. 

Cloth,  476  pages,  with  full  Index  and  Synopsis  for  Review.    Price,  $1.00. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Publishers 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
NOT  A  STORY  PAPER 

THE     LITTLE     CHRONICLE 

Bright  New  Idea  Brilliantly  Carried  Out 

Tou  have  often  wondered  why  somebody  didn't  print  a  newspaper  for  boys  and  girls,  the  keenest  news  hunters  in  the  world. 
At  last  somebody  has.  It  is  called  The  Littlb  Chronicle,  comes  out  every  week,  and  is  so  valuable  from  an  educational  stand 
point  Jthat  it  is  already  used  as  a  text-book  in  thousands  of  schools  all  over  the  country.  No  school  in  which  there  are  children  ten 
years  old  and  upward  should  be  without  it,  and  it  is  equally  attractive  to  the  teacher.  It  is  the  most  valuable  kind  of  reading 
matter  you  can  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people  and  there  is  no  other  paper  like  it.    Among  its  features  are  : 

A  graphic  picture  of  the  great  panorama  of  life  around  the  globe  each  week,  entitled  "  Last  Week  in  the  World.11 

Numerous  and  beautiful  illustrations  including  reproductions  of  paintings  by  modern  masters  exhibited  in  the  leading  are 
centers  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

A  man  on  Vfercator's  projection  on  which  is  indicated  each  week  by  numbers  the  location  of  great  event*.  This  feature  is 
called  "  The  Map  Summary  of  the  News.'1 

A  careful  and  impartial  review  of  political  events. 

A  weeklv  review  in  the  *•  Commerce  "  department  of  the  great  movements  in  trade  and  finance. 

A  record:  of  progress  in  mechanics  and  the  industries. 

The  achievements  and  discoveries  of  naturalists  and  other  scientific  men  in  the  various  domains  of  investigation. 

Selections  from  the  best  works  in  literature  in  connection  with  anniversaries  each  week. 

A  column  of  questions  headed  "  The  Life  Class  "  reviewing  the  principal  features  of  the  previous  issue  in  their  relation  to  the 
various  school  studies. 

A  department  devoted  to  sport,  containing  all  the  news  that  is  clean  and  healthful  in  this  line  and  leaving  out  all  that  is 
objectionable. 

A  NEWSPAPER 

THE     LITTLE     CHRONICLE 

Has  Been  Called  an  "Inspiration"  and  a  "Classic." 

With  Each  Subscription  We  Give  a  Copy  of  Our  Booklet,  (Handy  Pocket  Size) 
Life  as  a  School  Study,  In  which  is  shown 

Why  all  other  studies  largely  miss  their  purpose  without  it. 

Why  it  does  not  increase  the  work  of  either  teacher  or  pupil  but  greatly  lightens  the  work  of  both. 

How  to  teach  it  and  its  application  in  detail  to  Geography,  Drawing,  Language,  Arithmetic,  Physiology,  Nature  Work,  Physics, 
History,  Civil  Government  and  all  other  branches  in  the  school  course. 

Wny  some  of  the  most  valuable  information  in  the  world  is  not  contained  in  any  text-book,  but  is  contained  in  Life  Study. 

How  it  will  enable  parents  and  teachers  to  find  the  best  method  of  teaching  each  individual  child  and  what  his  special  talents  are. 

How  it  supplies  the  advantages  of  the  three  systems  of  education— the  Private  School,  the  Public  School  and  the  School  of  Life, 
which  produces  what  we  call  "the  self-made  man." 

Why  the  daily  newspaper  is  not  and  never  can  be  a  suitable  text-book  for  this  study. 

NO  OTHER  PAPER  LIKE  IT 

We  have  felt  the  need  of  something  of  the  sort  for  a  long  time,  and  I  know  of  nothing  which  has  the  same  function. 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Principal  Main  School  Ethical  Culture  Society,  New  York  City. 

"THE  TRUE  THEORY"  SAYS  COLONEL  PARKER 

"The  modern  and  true  theory  of  education."  writes  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  "is  to  do  what  you  propose— keep  the  scholar 
In  touch  with  life.    You  are  succeeding  remarkably.    We  shall  use  your  paper  in  the  Institute.11 

SamjjU  copy  sent  free  on  application  to  LITTLE  CHRONICLE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

State  and  Randolph  Streets,  CHICAGO 
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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Ave.,  32nd  and  33rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 

ABSOLUTELY  PIRED   PROOF. 

Conducted  on  the  American  and  European  Plans. 

American  Plan  $8.50  per  day  and  upward?. 

European  Plan  $1.00  per  day  and  upwards. 

.  $900,000  in  Alterations  and  Improvements. 

Accessible  to  all  Railroads,  Ferries,  Theatres,  and  only  five 
minutes  to  the  Large  Department  Stores. 

Electric  Cars  passing  the  Hotel.    Transfers  to  all  cross-town 
lines. 

Two  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station  by  Madison  Avenue 
Cars. 

REED&  BARNETT 

PROPRIETORS 


How  to  Strengthen 
The  Memory.  V  V 

IF  A  BOY  OR  GIRL  can  answer  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  the  questions  in  any 
issue  of  the  YOUNG  IDEA,  based  on  the 
reading  of  a  previous  issue,  you  may  know 
»  that  he  or  she  has  read  the  journal  with  due 

care.     The  Subjects  in  YOUNG  IDEA  are 

well  balanced  for  memory  work 

This  exercise  of  a  Friday  Afternoon  will 
provoke  discussion,  stimulate  thought,  keep 
the  reader  in  touch  with  the  living  world, 
and  best  of  all,  create  a  love  for  good  litera- 
ture. Try  the  journal  one  year,  or  a  part 
of  a  year,  and  be  convinced. 

We  will  send  in  clubs  of  ten  to  one  address, 
and  a  desk  copy  free,  for  five  months  at 
15  cents  a  subscription. 

address,  JAMES  E.  HUGHES 

4  Ashburton  Place 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  453  Incorporated  1888 

FAMILY  WASHING  AND  CARPET  CLEANING 

A  SPECIALTY 

UNION   LAUNDRY  CO. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

8  and  xo  Union  Street.  A  T  "D  A  "KTV    V    V 

And  27  and  ag  Division  Street,    A.LI5.AJJ  I ,  H .    I . 


SUMMER  SESSION 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

July  5  to  August  16,  1901 


84  COURSES  IN  19  DEPARTMENTS 


Ample  Facilities  for  Library  and  Laboratory  Work 
University  Credit     Comfortable  Temperature. 

Great  Variety  of  Recreations. 
Single  tuition  fee  of  $25.  •  Inexpensive  Living. 


For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views,  address, 
THE  REGISTRAR,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


M 


ARTHAS  VINEYARD 
SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

Cottage  City,  Mass.  "°°«SU« 

24th  Year.    Begins  July  0.   Out  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Send  for  04-Page  Circular. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

LEVI    MOORE 

Photographer 

And  Artist .. 

Studio  :  IB  And  17  9{prth  "Pearl  SL,  cAlb&ny,  N.  Y. 

KEELER'S 

•footel  anb  IRestaurant 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ladies'  Dining  Room— Second  Floor. 

C.  O.   CRAFT  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 

Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty 

Oor.  Maiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS 


!  When  calling  please  ask  for 
Mr.  Grant 


Whenever  you  need  a  book, 
address  Mr.  Grant 

Before   buying   books,  write  for 

ntations.    An  assortment  of  cata- 
ks  at  reduced  prices  sent  for  ten 
cent  stamp. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  Books 

23  W.  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  a  discount 
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EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

Miss  E.  E.  FOSTER,  Manager 

Telephone  Connection.  5q  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  ft  CO.,  Proprietors 
4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
156  Fifth  Avenne^New  York,  N.  Y. 
1506  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
208  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
4  Evans  Building.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
588  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
420  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
535  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  normal  and  college  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS*   AGENCY.    Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.    Bat.  1855 

P.  V.  HUYSSOON,         I, 

C.  Rockwell,! 


3  E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


John 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE . 

OP  BOSTON,  258  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Recommends  superior  teachers.    Our  recommendations  have 
weight  with  school  officials. 

The   Educators*  Exchance 

Recommends  Teachers  at  its 
yaw  Office,  11 8-1  SO  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Kan. 

(Successor  to  Home  Teachers1  Agency.) 


Ull  UitAIMf  is  vftlu*Dle  ln  proportion  to  its  in- 
/IH  /10?HCy  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  fUj.f  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked 
you  about  them  IDwl  to  recommend  a  teacher  and 
recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours  l?£f AfttttttMldt 
C.  W.  BARDBBN,  Syracuse,  W.  Y.         WVVmimilw** 


...OUR  NEW  MONTHLY... 

MODERN  METHODS 

Edited  by  A.  E.  WIN8HIP 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  3 LOO 


It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  Methods  and  Devices  for  Elementary  and 
Ungraded  Schools,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  our  colored  artogravures  for 
schoolroom  decoration.    Free  to  new  subscribers. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  CHICAGO 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


WE   HAVE   unequalled   facilities   for  placing  teachers  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  t> 


3  Somerset  Street, 
Western  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 

WM.  F.  JABVIS.  ALV1N  F.  PEASE. 


-      BOSTON. 

Telephone,  Haymarket,  1203 


Teachers  seeking  advancement  and  School  Boards  in  need  of  competent  teachers  should  consult  the 

^ AUMT0Rira*  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  •"■—»"-• 

ONE  FEB  BEOISTEES  TEAOHEBS  IN  BOTH  OFFICES 
Established  17  Years  Positions  Filled  4,900 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BUFFALO,  B.  T. 


The  Bridge  Teachers' Agencies 


C.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  aA  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  Agency  Manual. 


One  Fee  Registers  in  Both  Offices.       We  are  in  need  of  N.  Y.  State  Teachers. 


HFIT  A  /^LJir  D C    TT7  A  MTTITT^    ^or  September.     Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  vacan. 
1  I^/lV^JriErfRO     Yf  I\Pi  L  EdU    cies,  $450  to  $900.    High  School,  $500  to  $1,500.   Super- 


intendents, $1,000  to  $3,500. 


Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,  The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency, 

Fine  Arts  Building,  CHICAGO. 


Please  mention  "New   York  Education"  when  answering  Advertisements. 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Has  filled  51  94  positions  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  the  States  near- 
est the  New  York  Office. 

Of  this  number  2652  positions  were  in  New  York,  a  convincing  proof  that  we  efficiently  represent 
and  serve  the  interests  of  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

The  New  York  Office  received  more  direct  calls  for  teachers  of  [High  school  and  grade  positions  in 
1900  than  during  any  previous  year  of  its  history. 

Manual  and  Registration  Forms  sent  on  application  to  the  NEW  YORK  OFFICE; 
156  Fifth  Avenue. 

H.  E.  CROCKER,      ) 

W.  D.  KERR,  >  Managers. 

JANE  BELCHER,     ) 


Pitas*  mention  Nno  York  Education. 


PORT  ORANGE  PRESS 

'Brandow 
Printing  Gompany 

54  and  56  Dean  Street 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Printers,  Binders  and  Blank -Book 
Makers.  Everything  in  the  Printing 
and  Stationery  Line  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 


Summer  Course  in  nature  Study 

Of  THE  BEAUTIFUL  HUDSON  VALLEY 

A  four  weeks  courae  In  Nature  Study  for  teachers  to  open 
JULY  28d,  1901,  at  the 


$Cl»0l  Of        71 

Practical  /I 


grkMttre  aid 
fforflcrttwt 


Courses  in  soils,  plants,  insects,  animals  and  school  gardens. 
Excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  methods  in  Nature 
teaching. 
Excursions  for  study  along  the  Hudson. 
For  Circular,  address, 

GhEOBGE  T.  POWELL,  Director, 
Briabcliit  Manor, 

Westchester  Co.,  V.  Y. 


The  Latest  Nature  Readers  for  the  Little  Ones 


1st  and  2nd  Tsars 
Some  of  our  Friends 

Illus.    Boards,  30  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

For  First  Year.  Interesting  stories 
of  animals  told  in  a  charming  manner. 
Easy  reading  for  very  little  children. 

Buds,  Stems  and  Boots 

Illus.    Boards,  SO  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

A  charming  book  for  the  little  folks, 
encouraging  a  love  of  plant  life,  yet 
giving  valuable  information  for  stories. 

Out  Flower  Friends 

mas.    Large  Type.    Boards,  80  cts. ; 
|Clqjth,40ctB. 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

8torie8  from  Birdland 

Fully  Illus.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

As' to  the  literary  quality  and  accu- 
racy of  these  books  we  need  only  to  say 
thai  they  are  by  the  successful  author 
of  Storiafrom  Animal  Land. 


2n4LandI3rd  Years 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest 
Beadersl 

By  Anna  C.  Davis 

(Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Embellished  with  colored  photographic 
illustrations.    Large  type. 

Tou  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
illustrations  in  your  Natur*  Stories  for 
Youngest  Readers.  Little  children  will  get 
more  from  these  than  from  the  text,:  good 
as  it  is. 

Hxhbt  T.  Bahjbt,  8upt.  of  Drawing, 
Mats. 


Introduction  to  Leaves  from 
Nature 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Printed  in  large  type  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  are  graded  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the 
child  a  new  word  or  two  as  he  advances. 


3rd  and  4th  Tears 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

Illus.    Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

It  must  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
children  everywhere  as  "just  the 
thing"  that  has  been  needed.— ivimory 
Education. 

Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories 
from  Flowerland 

By  Mara  L.  Platt.    Vols.  I  and  n. 
Boards,  80  cts.;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Our  Friends  of  the  Field 

Ulus.    Boards,  80  cts. ;  Cloth,  40  cts. 

Leaves  from    Nature's  Story 
Book 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Killt   . 
Vols.  I,  n  and  HI. 
Illus.    Boards,  40  cts. :  Cloth,  60  cts.  each 

Hiawatha 

Paper  Edition  10  cents , 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


50  Bromfleld  Street; 
BOSTOH 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
f  NEW  YORK 


378  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


809  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Songs  of  School  and  Flag 


A    SONG    BOOK    FOR     SCHOOLS    AND    SCHOOL    ASSEMBLIES,    FOR    THE 
FAMILY    CIRCLE,     AND    FOR    GENERAL     AND     SOCIAL     OCCASIONS 


By     FRANK    R.     RIX 


Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  Borough  of  Queens,  City  of  New  York 


Songs  of  School  and  Flag  is  designed  for  general  use  in  schools  or  wherever  social  singing 
is  desired. 

In  making  this  book  the  author  has  aimed  to  select  music  that  is  not  only  intrinsically  good, 

but  such  as  young  people  like,  and  which  they  will  sing  with  the  brightness  and  enthusiasm 

that  interest  inspires. 

Many  of  the  pieces  are  new  and  are  contained  in  no  other  school  book.    The  arrangements 

are  from  original  sources,  and  the  spirit  of  the  accompaniments  is  retained. 

The  attention  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Music  is  confidently  invited  to  this  work 

as  the  best  of  its  kind. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  publishers'  price,  75  cents- 
Correspondence  invited.    Address, 


RICHARDSON,     SMITH     &     COMPANY 

135     FIFTH     AVENUE,     NEW     YORK     CITY 


BIRDS    AND    NATURE-  Nine  Volumes 

The  best  nature  and  outdoor  books 

Birds  and  Nature,  monthly,  per  year,  $1.50. 

Eight  full  page  plates  in  colors  each  month. 

Plates  for  May  are:  Surf  Scoter,  Rusty  Blackbird  or  Grackle,  Marbled  God  wit,  Audubon's  Oriole, 
Nautilus  Shells,  Medicinal  Plant  (Hops)  Flowers  (Mountain  Laurel)  and  (Trailing  Arbutus.)  American 
Elk. 

Always  complete  but  never  finished. 

Some  Special  Offers: 

1  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  and  fifty  plates         -        -        -        -       $1.50 

2  Nine  volumes  cloth  -        -"- 9.00 

3  The  four  double  volumes  half  morocco 8.00 

4  Birds  and  Nature  one  year  and  one  hundred  plates        -        -        -    2.00 

We  always  recommend  the  four  double  volumes,  balf  morocco,  $8.00 

Our  Biggest  a.nd  Best  Offer  $4.50  for  only  $2.25 

I  enclose  $2.25  for  which  send  me  Birds  and  Nature  one  year,  beginning  January,  1901,  and  the 
double  volume  9  and  10,  half  morocco,  which  you  are  to  send  me  upon  return  to  you  of  the  1901  maga- 
zines prepaid. 

Name 

P.  O 

Street  No State. 

A  NEW  AUDUBON:  The  plates  in  Birds  and  Nature  are  so  accurate,  so  delicate  in  tone,  so  true  to  texture  and  so  natural,  tbtf 
the  engravings  in  Audubon  seem  like  stilted  charts,  or  coarse  maps  of  bird  plumage  in  comparison.  For  a  few  pennies  we  csa 
to-day  be  the  possessor  of  a  work  which  is  for  all  practical  purposes  superior  to  the  great  Audubon.  The  enterprising  Caictf? 
publisher  has  taken  praise-worthy  advantage  of  the  facts,  and  the  results  are  so  surprisingly  perfect  that  our  counsel  to  every  biro- 
lover  or  naturalist  is  to  make  early  acquaintance  with  these  exquisite  prints.— From  Current  Literature. 

"Certainly  no  periodica],  and  probably  no  book  [on  birds  .ever  foundf any  thing  like' each  favor  with  [the  Jpublic  as  Btrdsurf 
Nature."— Evening  Post,  New  York. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Birds  and  Nature  and  shall  continue  to  take  it  as  long  as  it  is  published." 

8.  Lewiston,  Me.,  March  13, 1901.    J.  E.  Turner. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  Mother  Tongue  Series 


1; 


Language,  Grammar  and  Composition 

By  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University,  and 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

A  SPECIAL 
NEW  YORK  STATE  EDITION 

Book  I  is  for  grades  4,  5  and  6. 

Book  II  is  for  grades  7,  8  and  9  (the  first  year  in  the  high  school.) 

For  the  special  needs  of  New  York  State,  The  Mother  Tongue  has  been  arranged  so  as 
to  meet  perfectly  the  requirements  of  the  Regents'  New  Syllabus.  It  covers  adequately  all 
the  Regents'  requirements  in  grammar  and  composition  for  Elementary,  Advanced,  First  Year 
English  and  English  Composition,  and  presents  with  even  added  excellence  those  qualities 
which  have  made  the  first  edition  the  most  notable  books  on  the  subject  of  English  recently 
published. 

IMPORTANT  ADDITIONS 

1.  Seventy-two  pages  of  lesson  and  composition,  including  discussions,  illustrations,  and 
exercises  on  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  the  whole  composition,  written  conversation,  notation 
and  description,  letter  writing,  and  business  forms. 

2.  Adequate  discussion,  illustrations  and  exercises  on  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

3.  A  detailed  classification  of  phrases  with  illustrations  and  exercises. 

TWO  COMMENDATIONS 

Amos  W.  Farnham,  Teacher  of  English  Grammar,  Oswego  State  Normal 
and  Training  School. 
The  Mother  Tongue  books  present  language  study  in  its  true  setting:  thought  the  basis 
of  language,  language  the  basis  of  grammar.    I  know  of  no  books  better  adapted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  this  complex  subject  than  the  Mother  Tongue  books  by  Professor  Kittredge  and  Miss 
Arnold. 

Albert  Leonard,  President  of  Michigan  System  of  Normal  Schools ;  recently 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Syracuse  University. 
These  books  are  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  public  schools.  There  is  no 
other  series,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  combines  scholarship  and  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren so  satisfactorily  as  this  series.  The  use  of  these  books  in  our  public  schools  will  bring 
about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Elementary  English,  and  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  in  bringing  out  this  series  the  publishers  are  doing  a  service  of  great  value  to  the  cause 
of  sound  instruction  in  English  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

GINN    &   COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW  YORK 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LONDON 
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A  QUOTATION 


SOME  BOOKS  THAT    STAND   FOR 
NEW  AND  VALUABLE  IDEAS. 


fv' 


'V 

"THE  PUBLICATIONS 
OF  THE  WERNER 
SCHOOL  BOOK  COM- 
PANY INVARIABLY 
STAND  FOR  SOME 
DISTINCTLY  NEW 
and  VALUABLE  IDEAS." 


(Hall.) 
(Hall.) 
(Hall.) 


Hall's  Arithmetic  Primer. 

Hairs  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

HalPs  Complete  Arithmetic. 

The  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  I. 

The  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II. 

The  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  III. 

Tarbell's  Introductory  Geography. 

Tarbell's  Complete  Geography. 

DeGarmo'8  Language  Lessons. 

Brown  &  DeGarmoV)  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 

Baldwin's  Primary  Lessons  in  Physiology. 

Baldwin's  Essential  Lessons  in  Physiology. 

Baldwin's  Advanced  Lessons  in  Physiology. 

Rational  Vertical  Writing  Books. 

The  Werner  Primer  (Taylor). 

Taylor's  First  Reader. 

First  Year  Nature  Reader. 

Old  Time  Stories  Retold. 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children. 

Baldwin's  Biographical  Booklets. 

Four  Great  Americans. 

Four  American  Patriots. 

Four  American  Naval  Heroes. 

Four  American  Poets. 

Four  American  Writers. 

Four  American  Pioneers. 

Four  American  Explorers. 

Great  American  Educators. 

Story  of  Lafayette. 

Burton's  Story  of  Our  Country. 

GifHn's  Grammar  School  Algebra. 

Adams's  Physical  Laboratory  Manual. 

Hinsdale's  American  Government 

Hinsdale's  State  v  overnment  Series.      ' 


FROM  A  DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICAN  EDUCATOR. 


Send  for  our  Price  List  and  Announcement 
of  Epoch-Making  Books  in  Preparation. 

WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY, 


|  £be  £en  fcrck.. 


5C*i*  ▼  ▼  ▼  ▼  ▼  *■*  •§•  •§•  *w  tp  tp  tt  tM8 


.ALBANY.. 


POSITIVELY  FIRE-PROOF 


Awerieait  and  European  Plan 


Most  itiractfbe  hotel  in  Ne<w  York  SUte 


£  NearfState  Capitol  *• 

<|»  other  public  buildings 

«f»  and  places  of  interest 

<^  Orchetttal.Muaic  during  Evening  Dinner 

4»  H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON 


Long  Distance  Telephone  in  every  room 


*^  *v*  *T*  *T*  *T*  *T*  *T*  *T*  *V*  *T*  *V*  *V*  *v*  *V  *T*  ^ 


NEW  MODELS 

For  1 901,  Densmores  No.  4  and  5        S 

2? 


A  LONG  LEAD  TAKEN  IN  THE  NUM- 
BER OF  ENDS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY 
TYPEWRITING  MACHINES. 

New  Booklet  Gratis. 

DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER  CO.  1 

$  309  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Press  of  Brandow  Printing  Co.,  Albany 


